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ESSAYS  OF  MONTAIGNE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  INCONSTANCY  OF  OUR  ACTIONS. 

Such  as  make  it  their  business  to  oversee  human  actions, 
do  not  find  themselves  in  anything  so  much  perplexed  as 
to  reconcile  them  and  bring  them  into  the  world's  eye  withi 
the   same   luster   and    reputation;  for   they  commonly  s^ 
strangely  contradict  one  another  that  it  seems  impossibl 
they  should  proceed  from  one  and  the  same  person.     ~ 
find  the  younger  Marius  one  while  a  son  of  Mars,  and 
other,  a  son  of  Venus.     Pope  Boniface  VIII.  entered,  it! 
said,  into  his  papacy  like  a  fox,  behaved  liimself  in  itlik( 
lion  and  died  like  a  dog;  and  who  could  believe  it  to  be  it 
same  Nero,  the  perfect  imago  of  all  cruelty,  who,  havinl 
the  sentence  of  a  condemned  man  brought  to  him  to  signl 
as  was  the  custom,  cried  out,   "0,  that  I  had  never  beeil 
taught  to  write!"*  so  much  it  went  to  his  heart  to  condemni 
a  man  to  death.    All  story  is  fuUof  such  examples,  and  every  ^ 
man  is  able  to  produce  so  many  to  himself,  or  out  of  his  own 
practice  or  observation,  that  I  sometimes   wonder  to    seej 
men  of  understanding  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  sort-J 
ing  these  pieces,  considering  that  irresolution  appears  tc 
me  to  be  the  most  common  and  manifest  vice  of  our  naturei 
witness  the  famous  verse  of  the  player  Publius, 

"  Malum  consilium  est,  quod  mutari  non  potest.' f 

There  seems  some  reason  in  forming  a  judgment  of  a^ 
man  from  the  most  usual  methods  of  his  life;  but,  consid- 
ering the  natural  instability  of   our  manners  and'opinions, 
I  have  often  thought  even  the  best  authors  a  little  out  in 

*  Seneca,  De  Clementia,  ii.  1. 

f  "  'Tis  evil  counsel  that  will  admit  uo  change." — PuB.   MiM.  ex 
Aul.  GelL,  xvii.  14. 
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SO  obstinately  endeavoring  to  maiie  of  us  any  constant  and 
solid  contexture;  they  choose  a  general  air  of  a  man,  and 
according  to  that  interpret  all  his  actions,  of  which,  if  they 
cannot  bend  some  to  a  uniformity  witli  the  rest,  they  are 
presently  imputed  to  dissimulation.  Augustus  has  escaped 
them,  for  there  was  in  him  so  apparent,  sudden,  and  con- 
tinual variety  of  actions  all  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
that  he  has  slipped  away  clear  and  undecided  from  the 
most  daring  critics.  I  can  more  hardly  believe  a  man's 
constancy  than  any  other  virtue,  and  believe  nothing 
sooner  than  the  contrary.  He  that  would  judge  of  a  man 
im  detail  and  distinctly,  bit  by  bit,  would  oftener  be  able 
'■  to  speak  the  truth.  It  is  a  hard  matter,  from  all  antiquity, 
to  pick  out  a  dozen  men  wlio  have  formed  their  lives  to 
one  certain  and  constant  course,  which  is  the  principal 
design  of  wisdom;  for  to  comprise  it  all  in  one  word,  says 
one  of  tlie  ancients,*  and  to  contract  all  the  rules  of  human 
life  into  one, ''  it  is  to  will,  and  not  to  will,  always  one  and 
the  same  thing:  I  will  not  vouciisafe,"  says  he,  "  to  add, 
provided  the  will  be  just,  for  if  it  be  not  just,  it  is  impossi- 
ble it  should  be  always  one."  I  have  indeed  formerly  learned 
that  vice  is  nothing  but  irregularity  and  want  of  measure, 
and  therefore  'tis  impossible  to  fix  constancy  to  it.  "Tis  a 
saying  of  Demosthenes,  "  that  the  beginning  of  all  virtue  is 
*  consultation  and  deliberation;  the  end  and  perfection,  con- 
stancy." If  we  would  resolve  on  any  certain  course  by 
"  reason,  we  should  pitch  upon  the  best,  but  nobody  has 
-   thought  on't.  "^ 

"Quod  petiit,  spernit;  repetit,  quod  uuper  omisit; 
^stuat,  et  vitse  disconvenit  ordiue  toto  "f 

Our  ordinary  practice  is  to  follow  the  inclinations  of  our 
appetite,  be  it  to  the  left  or  right,  upward  or  downward, 
according  as  we  are  Avaf  ted  by  the  breath  of  occasion.  We 
never  meditate  what  we  would  have  till  the  instant  we  have 
a  mind  to  have  it;  and  change  like  that  little  creature 
which  receives  its  color  from  what  it  is  laid  upon.  What 
we  but   just  now  proposed    to  ourselves  we    immediately 

*Seiicca,  Ep.,  20. 

t  "  That  which  he  sought  he  despises;  what  he  has  lost,  he  seeks. 
He  fluctuates,  and  tiies  from  that  to  this:  his  whole  life  a  contra- 
diction."— Horace,  Ep.,  1,  i.  98. 
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alter,  and  presently  return  again  to  it;  'tis  nothing  but 
shifting  and  inconstancy: 

"  Ducimur,  ut  nervis  alienis  mobile  lignum."  * 

We  do  not  go,  we  are  driven;  like  things  that  float,  now 
leisurely  then  with  violence,  according  to  the  gentleness  or 
rapidity  of  the  current: 

"  Nonne  videmus, 
Quid  sibi  quisque  velit,  nescire,  et  quoerere  semper; 
Commutare  locum,  quasi  onus  deponere  possit?  "  f 

Every  day  a  new  whimsy,  and  our  humors  keep  motion 
with  the  time. 

"  Tales  sunt  liominum  meutes,  quali  pater  ipse  i  > 

Juppiter  auctiferas  histravit  lumine  terras.":]:  V^ 

We  fluctuate  between  various  inclinations;  we  will  nothing 
freely,  nothing  absolutely,  nothing  constantly. §  In  anyone 
who  had  prescribed  and  establTshed  determinate  laws  and 
rules  in  his  head  for  liis  own  conduct,  we  should  perceive 
an  equality  of  manners,  an  order  and  an  infallible  relation 
of  one  thing  or  action  to  another,  shine  through  his  whole 
life;  Empedocles  observed  this  discrepancy  in  the  Agrigen- • 
tines,  that  they  gave  themselves  up  to  delights,  as  if  every 
day  was  their  last,  and  built  as  if  they  had  been  to  live  for 
ever.  I  The  judgment  would  not  be  hard  to  make,  as  is 
very  evident  in  the  younger  Cato;  he  who  therein  has 
found  one  step,  it  will  lead  them  to  all  the  rest;  'Tis  a  har- 
mony of  very  according  sounds,  that  cannot  jar.  But  with 
us  'tis  quite  contrary;  every  particular  action  requires  a 
particular  judgment.  The  surest  way  to  steer,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  to  take  our  measures  from  the  nearest 
allied  circumstances,  without  engaging  in  a  longer  inquisi- 

*  "  We  are  turned  about  as  tops  turn  with  the  thong." — Horace, 
Sat.  ii.  7,  82. 

f  "  Do  we  not  see  them,  uncertain  what  they  would  have,  and 
always  asking  for  something  new,  and  to  get  rid  of  a  burthen." — 
Lucretius,  iii-  1070. 

X  "  Such  are  the  minds  of  men,  that  they  change  as  the  days  that 
father  Jupiter  sends  on  the  earth."— Cicero, ^ra^r.  Poet.,  lib.  x. 

§  Seneca,  Ep.,  53. 

I  Diogenes  Laertius  Life  of  Empedocles,  i.  8. 
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tion,  or  without  coiichuling  any  other  consequence.  I  was 
tokl,  during  the  civil  disord(;i.s  of  our  poor  kingdom, 
that  a  maid,  liaid  by  tlie  piacf  wliere  I  then  was,  had 
thrown  herself  out  of  a  window  to  avoid  being  forced  by  a 
common  soldier  who  was  quartered  in  the  house;  she  was 
not  killed  by  the  fall,  and  therefore,  repeating  her  attempt 
would  have  cut  her  own  throat,  had  she  not  been  pre- 
vented; but  having,  nevertlieless,  wounded  herself  to  some 
show  of  dangei',  she  voluntai'ily  confessed  that  the  soldier 
had  not  as  yet  importuned  her  otherwise  than  by  courtship, 
earnest  solicitation,  and  presents;  but  that  she  was  afraid 
tiiat  in  the  end  he  would  have  proceeded  to  violence,  all 
which  she  delivered  with  such  a  countenance  and  accent, 
and  withal  embrued  in  her  own  blood,  the  highest  testi- 
mony of  her  virtue,  that  she  appeared  anothei-  Lucretia; 
and  yet  I  have  since  been  very  Avell  assured  that  both  before 
and  after  she  was  not  so  difficult  a  piece.  And,  accord- 
ing to  my  host's  tale  in  AriosLo,  be  as  handsome  a  man  and 
as  worthy  a  gentleman  as  you  will,  do  not  conclude  too 
much  upon  your  mistress'  inviolable  chastity  for  having 
been  repulsed;  you  do  not  know  but  she  may  have  a  better 
stomach  to  your  muleteer. 

Antigonus,  having  taken  one  of  his  soldiers  into  a  great 
degree  of  favor  and  esteem  for  his  virtue  and  'valor,  gave 
his  physicians  strict  charge  to  cure  him  of  a  long  and  in- 
ward disease  under  which  he  had  a  great  while  languished 
and  observing  that,  after  his  cure,  he  went  much  more 
coldly  to  work  than  before,  he  asked  him  what  had  so 
altered  and  cowed  him:  "Yourself,  sir,"  replied  the  other, 
"  by  having  eased  me  of  the  pains  that  made  me  weary  of 
my  life."*  Lucullus'  soldier  having  been  rifled  by  the 
enemy,  peformed  upon  them  in  revenge  a  bi'ave  exploit,  by 
which  having  made  himself  a  gainer,  Lucullus,  who  had 
conceived  a  good  opinion  of  him  from  that  action,  went 
about  to  engage  him  in  some  enterprise  of  very  great  dan- 
ger, with  all  the  plausible  persuasions  and  promises  he 
could  think  of: 

"  Verbis,  quae  timido  quoque  possent  addere  mentem:  "  f 


*  Plutarch,  Life  of  Pelopidas,  c.l. 

f  "  Words  wliicii  would  have   inspired  the  greatest  coward.''— 
Horace,  Ep.,  ii.  2,  1,  2. 
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"  Pray  employ,"  answered  he,  ''  some  miserable  plundered 
soldier  in  that  affair;" 

"  Quantumvis  rusticus,  ibit, 
Ibit  eo,  quo  vis,  qui  zonam  perdidit,  inquit;  "  * 

and  flatly  refused  to  go.  When  we  read  that  Mohammed 
having  furiously  rated  Chasan,  Bassa  of  the  Janazaries. 
because  he  had  seen  tlie  Hungarians  break  into  his  squad- 
rons, and  liimself  behave  very  ill  in  the  business,  and  that 
Chasan,  instead  of  any  other  answer,  rushed  furiously  alone, 
scimitar  in  hand,  into  the  first  body  of  the  enemy  wi)ere 
he  was  presently  cut  to  pieces,  we  are  not  to  look  upon  that 
action,  peradventure,  so  much  as  vindication  as  a  turn  of 
mind,  not  so  much  proceeding  from  natural  valor  as  from 
a  sudden  despite.  The  man  you  saw  yesterday  so  adven- 
turous and  brave,  you  must  not  think  it  strange  to  see  him 
as  great  a  poltroon  the  next:  anger,  necessity,  company, 
wine,  or  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  had  roused  his  spirits; 
this  is  no  valor  formed  and  established  by  reason,  but 
accidentally  created  by  such  circumstances,  and  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder,  if  by  contrary  circumstances  it  appear  quite 
another  thing. 

These  supple  variations  and  contradictions  so  manifest  in 
us,  have  given  occasion  to  some  to  believe  that  man  has 
two  souls;  other  two  distinct  powers  that  always  accom- 
pany atid  incline  us,  tlie  one  toward  good  and  the  other 
toward  ill,  according  to  tlieir  own  nature  and  propension; 
so  abrupt  a  variety  not  being  imaginable  to  flow  from  one 
and  tiie  same  source. 

For  my  part,  the  puff  of  every  accident  not  only  carries 
me  along  with  it  according  to  its  own  proclivity,  but 
moreover  1  discompose  and  trouble  myself  by  the  insta- 
bility of  my  own  posture;  and  whoever  will  look  narrowly 
into  his  own  bosom,  will  hardly  find  himself  twice  in  the 
same  condition.  1  give  to  my  soul  sometimes  one  face  and 
sometimes  another,  according  to  the  side  I  turn  lier  to.  If 
I  speak  variously  of  myself,  it  is  because  I  consider  myself 
variously;  all  the  contrarieties  are  there  to  be  found  in  one 
corner  or  another;  after  one  fashion  or  another:  bashful, 
insolent;  chaste,  lustful;  prating,  silent;  laborious,  deli- 
cate; ingenious,  heavy;  melancholic,  pleasant;  lying,  true: 

*  "  Let  some  poor  fellow,  who  bas  lost  liis  purse,  go  on  your  er- 
rand, said  he." — Idem,  ibid.,  ii.  2,  89. 
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knowing,  ignorant;  liberal,  covetous,  iuid  prodigal:  I  find 
all  this  in  myself,  more  or  less,  according  u.s  I  turn  myself 
about;  and  whoever  will  sift  himself  to  the  bottom,  will 
find  in  himself  and  even  in  his  own  judgment,  this  volu- 
bility and  discordance.  I  have  nothing  to  s;iy  of  myself 
entirely,  simpl}',  and  solidly  without  mixture  and  confusion. 
Distinguo  is  tlie  most  universal  member  of  my  logic. 
Though  I  always  intend  to  speak  well  of  good  things,  and 
rather  to  interpret  such  things  as  fall  out  in  the  best  sense 
than  otherwise,  yet  such  is  the  strangeness  of  our  condition, 
that  we  are  often  pushed  on  to  do  well  even  by  vice  itself, 
if  well-doing  were  not  judged  by  the  intention  only.  One 
gallant  action,  therefore  ought  not  to  coriclude  a  man 
valiant;  if  a  man  were  brave  indeed,  he  would  be  always 
so,  and  npon  all  occasions.  If  it  were  a  habit  of  valor  and 
not  a  sally,  it  would  render  a  man  equally  resolute  in  all 
accidents;  the  same  alone  as  in  company;  the  same  in  lists 
as  in  a  battle:  for,  let  tl)em  say  what  they  will,  there  is  not 
one  valor  for  the  pavement  and  another  for  the  field;  he 
would  bear  a  sickness  in  his  bed  as  bravely  as  a  wound  in 
the  field;  and  no  more  fear  death  in  his  own  house  than  at 
an  assault.  We  should  not  then  see  the  same  man  charge 
into  a  breach  with  a  brave  assurance,  and  afterward  tormeu-t 
himself  like  a  woman  for  the  loss  of  a  trial  at  law  or  the 
death  of  a  child;  wlien,  being  an  infamous  coward,  he  is 
firm  in  the  necessities  of  poverty;  when  ho  shrinks  at  the 
sight  of  a  barber's  razor  and  rushes  fearless  upon  the 
swords  of  the  enemy,  the  action  is  commendable,  not  the 
man. 

Many  of  the  Greeks,  says  Cicero,*  cannot  endure  the 
sight  of  an  enemy,  and  yet  are  courageous  in  sickness;  the 
Cimbrians  and  Celtiberians  quite  contrary;  "nihil  eiiim 
potest  esse  cequahile,  quod  noii  a  certd  rat ionc proficiscatur." \ 
No  valor  can  be  more  extreme  in  its  kind  than  that  of  Alex- 
ander: but  it  is  of  but  one  kind  nor  full  enough  throughout, 
nor  universal.  Incomparable  as  it  is,  it  has  yet  some  blem- 
ishes; of  which  his  being  so  often  at  his  wits'  end  upon 
every  light  suspicion  of  his  captains,  conspiring  against 
his  life,  and  the  carrying  himself  in  that  inquisition  with  so 

*  Cicero,  Tiisc.  Quses. ,  ii.  27. 

f "  Nothing  can  be  regular  tbat  does, not  proceed  from  a  fixed  ground 
or  reason." — Cicero,  7'msc.  Quces.,  c.  26. 
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much  vebeiiieiice  and  indiscreet  injustice,  and  with  a  fear 
that  subverted  his  natural  reason,  is  one  pregnant  instance. 
The  supei'stition  also,  with  which  he  was  so  much  tinted, 
carries  along  with  it  some  image  of  pusillanimity;  and  the 
excess  of  liis  penitence  for  the  murder  of  Clytus  is  also  a 
testimony  of  the  unevenness  of  his  courage.  All  we  per- 
form is  no  other  than  a  cento,  as  a  man  may  say,  of  sev- 
eral pieces,  and  we  would  acquire  honor  by  a  false  title. 
Virtue  cannot  be  followed  but  for  herself,  and  if  one  some- 
times borrows  her  mask  to  some  other  purpose,  she  pres- 
ently pulls  it  away  again,  'Tis  a  vivid  and  strong  tincture 
which,  when  the  soul  has  once  thoroughly  imbibed  it,  will 
not  out  but  with  the  piece.  And,  therefore,  to  make  a 
right  judgment  of  a  man,  we  are  long  and  very  observingly 
to  follow  his  trace:  if  constancy  does  not  tliere  stand  tiiin 
upon  her  own  proper  base,  "  cui  vivendi  via  coimderaia 
atqiie provisa  esf,"  *  U  the  variety  of  occurrences  makes 
him  alter  his  pace  (his  path,  I  mean,  for  the  pace  may 
be  faster  or  slower)  let  him  go;  such  a  one  runs  before 
the  wind,  "Avau  le  vent,"  as  the  motto  of  our  Talebot  has 
it. 

'Tis  no  wonder,  says  one  of  the  ancients,  that  chance 
has  so  great  a  dominion  over  us,  since  it  is  by  chance  we 
live.  It  is  not  })ossible  for  any  one  who  has  not  designed 
his  life  for  some  certain  end,  to  dispose  his  particular 
actions;  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  arrange  the  pieces, 
who  has  not  the  whole  form  already  contrived  in  his 
imagination.  Of  what  use  are  colors  to  him  that  knows 
not  what  he  is  to  paint?  No  one  lays  down  a  certain 
design  for  his  life,  and  we  only  deliberate  thereof  by 
pieces.  The  archer  ought  first  to  know  at  what  he  is  to 
aim,  and  then  accommodate  his  arm,  bow,  string,  shaft, 
and  motion  to  it;  our  counsels  deviate  and  wander,  be- 
cause not  leveled  to  any  determinate  end.  No  wi;id 
serves  him  who  addresses  his  voyage  to  no  certain  })ort. 
I  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  given  by  one  in  the 
behalf  of  Sophocles, f  who  concluded  him  capable  of  the 
management  of  domestic  affairs,  against  the  accusation  of 
his  son,  from  having  read  one  of  his  tragedies. 

*"  If  tlie  way  of  lus  life  is  thoroughly  considered  and  traced  out." 
Cicero,  Paradox,  V.  I. 

f  Cicero,  De  Senect.,  c.  7. 
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Keither  do  I  allow  of  the  conjecture  of  the  Pariana,* 
sent  to  regulate  the  Milesians,  sufficient  for  such  a  con- 
sequence, as  they  from  thence  derived:  coming  to  visit 
the  island,  they  took  notice  of  such  grounds  as  were  best 
husbanded,  and  such  country-houses  as  were  best 
governed;  and  having  taken  the  names  of  the  owners, 
when  they  had  assembled  the  citizens,  they  appointed 
these  farmers  for  new  governors  and  magistrates;  con- 
cluding that  they,  who  hud  been  so  provident  in  their  own 
private  concerns,  would  be  so  of  the  public  too.  We  are 
all  lumps,  and  of  so  various  and  inform  a  contexture,  that 
every  piece  plays,  every  moment,  its  own  game,  and  there 
is  as  much  difference  between  us  and  ourselves  as  between 
us  and  others;  "  mngnnni  rem  pnfa,  uoium  hominem 
agere."  f  Since  ambition  can  teach  men  valor,  temper- 
ance, and  liberality,  and  even  justice  too;  seeing  that 
avarice  can  inspire  the  courage  of  a  shop-boy,  bred  and 
nursed  up  in  obscurity  and  ease,  with  the  assurance  to 
expose  himself  so  far  from  the  fireside  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves  and  angry  Neptune  in  a  frail  boat;  that  she  further 
teaches  discretion  and  prudence;  and  that  even  Venus  can 
inflate  boys  under  the  discipline  of  the  rod  with  boldness 
and  resolution,  and  infuse  masculine  courage  into  the  heart 
of  tender  virgins  in  their  mothers'  arms: 

"Hac  duce,  custodes  fiirtim  transgressa  jacentes, 
Ad  juvenem  tenebris  sola  puella  venit:  "  X 

'tis  not  all  the  understanding  has  to  do,  simply  to  judge  us 
by  our  outward  actions;  it  must  penetrate  the  very  soul, 
and  there  discover  by  what  springs  the  motion  is  guided. 
But  that  being  a  high  and  hazardous  undertaking,  I  could 
wish  that  fewer  would  attempt  it. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  v. 

f  "  Esteem  it  a  great  tiling  always  to  act  as  one  and  the  same 
man," — Seneca,  Kp.,  120. 

X  "She  leading,  tlie  tender  virgin,  furtively  evading  ber  guardian 
steals  in  the  dark  to  ber  young  lover's  arms." — Tibullus  ii. 
1,  75. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF    DRUNKENNESS. 

The  world  is  nothing  but  variety  and  dissemblance: 
vices  are  all  alike,  as  they  are  vices,  and  perad venture  the 
Stoic  understand  them  so;  but  although  they  are  equally 
vices,  yet  they  are  not  at  all  equal  vices;  and  he  who  has 
transgressed  the  ordinary  bounds  of  a  hundred  paces, 

"  Quos  ultra,  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum,"  * 

should  not  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  he  that  lias  ad- 
vanced but  ten,  is  not  to  be  believed;  or  that  sacrilege  is 
not  worse  than  stealing  a  cabbage: 

"Nee  vincet  ratio  hoc,  tantumdem  ut  peccet,  idemque, 
Qui  teaeros  caules  alieni  fregerit  liorti, 
Et  qui  nocturnrs  divuin  sacua  legerit,"  f 

TheH'e  is  in  this  as  great  diversity  is  in  anything  whatever. 
The  confounding  of  the  order  and  measure  of  sins  is  dan- 
gerous: murderers,  traitors,  and  tyrants  get  too  much  by  it, 
and  it  is  not  reasonable  they  should  flatter  their  consciences, 
because  another  man  is  idle,  lascivious,  or  not  assiduous  at 
his  devotion.  Every  one  lays  weight  upon  the  sin  of  his 
companions,  but  lightens  his  own.  Our  very  instructors 
themselves  rank  them  sometimes,  in  my  opinion,  very  ill. 
As  Socrates  said  that  the  principal  office  of  wisdom  was  to 
distinguish  good  from  evil,  we,  the  best  of  whom  are 
vicious,  ought  also  to  say  the  same  of  the  science  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  vice  and  vice,  without  which,  and  that 
very  exactly  performed,  the  virtuous  and  the  wicked  will 
remain  confounded  and  unrecognized. 

Now,  among  the  rest,  drunkenness  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  gross  and  brutish  vice.  The  soul  has  greater  part  in  the 
rest,  and  there  are  some  vices  that  have  something,  if  a  man  -^ 
may  so  say,  of  generous  in  them;  there  are  vices  wherein 
there  is  a  mixture  of  knowledge,  diligence,  valor,  ])rudence, 
dexterity  and  address;  this  one  is  totally  corporeal  and 
earthly.  And  the  rudest  nation  this  day  in  Europe  is  that 
alone  where  it  is  in  fashion.     Otiier  vices  discompose  the 

*  "  Beyond  or  witliiu  which,  right  is  not." — Horace,  Sat.  i.  1, 
107. 

f  Idem,  ibid.  ,  iii.  1  115.  The  sense  is  given  iu  the  preceding 
passage  of  the  text. 
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understanding:  this  totally  overthrows  it  and  renders  the 
body  stupid. 

"  Cum  villi  vis  penetravit  .  .   , 
Consequitur  gravitas  membroruiii,  prsepediuntur 
Crura  vacillauti,  tardescit  lingua,  madet  mens, 
Naiit  oculi;  clamor,  singultus,  jurgia,  gliscunt."  * 

The  worst  state  of  man  is  that  wherein  he  loses  the 
knowledge  and  government  of  himself.  And  'tis  said, 
among  other  things  upon  this  subject,  that,  as  the  must 
fermenting  in  a  vessel,  works  up  to  the  top  whatever  it  has 
in  the  bottom,  so  wine,  in  those  who  have  drunk  beyond 
measure,  vents  the  most  inward  secrets. 

"  Tu  sapientium 
Curas  et  arcanum  jocoso 
Consilium  retegis  Lyseo."  f 

Josephus  tells  us  that  by  giving  an  ambassador  the  enemy 
had  sent  to  him  his  full  dose  of  liquor,  he  wormed  out  his 
secrets.  And  yet,  Augustus,  committing  the  most  inward 
secrets  of  liis  affairs  to  Lucius  Piso,  who  conquered  Thrace, 
never  found  him  faulty  in  the  least,  no  more  tlian  Tiberius 
did  Cossus,  with  whom  he  intrusted  his  whole  counsels, 
though  we  know  they  were  both  so  given  to  drink  that  they 
have  often  been  fain  to  carry  both  the  one  and  the  other 
drunk  out  of  the  senate. 

"  Hesteruo  inflatum  venas,  de  more,  Lyaeo."  | 

And  tlie  design  of  killing  Caesar  was  as  safely  communi- 
cated to  Cimber,  though  he  would  often  be  drunk,  as  to 
Cassius,  who  drank  nothing  but  water.§  We  see  our  Ger- 
mans, when  drunk  as  the  devil,  know  their  post,  remember 
the  word,  and  keep  to  their  ranks: 

*  "  When  the  power  of  wine  has  penetrated  us,  a  heaviness  of 
the  limbs  follows,  the  legs  of  the  tottering  person  are  impeded;  the 
tongue  grows  torpid,  the  mind  is  dimmed,  the  eyes  swim,  noise, 
hiccup,  and  quarrels  arise." — LuCKETius,  i.  3,  475. 

f  "Thou  in  thy  cups  blabbest  out  the  secret  counsels  of  the 
wise". — Horace,  Od.  xxi.  1,  14. 

X  "  Their  veins  yet  full,  as  usual,  of  yesterday's  wine." — Viugil, 
Eel.  VI.  15. 

§  As  to  which  Cassius  pleasantly  said;  "  What,  shall  I  bear  a  tyrant, 
I  who  cannot  bear  wine?  " 
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"  Nee  facilis  victoria  de  madidis,  et 

Blaesis,  atque  mero  titubantibus."  * 

I  could  not  have  believed  there  had  been  so  profound, 
senseless,  and  dead  a  degree  of  drunkenness  had  I  not  read 
in  history  that  Attains,  having,  to  put  a  notable  affront 
upon  him,  invited  to  supper  the  same  Pausanias,  who  upon 
the  very  same  occasion  afterward  killed  Philip  of  Macedon, 
a  king  who  by  his  excellent  qualities  gave  sufficient  testi- 
mony of  his  education  in  the  house  and  company  of  Epami- 
nondas,  made  him  drink  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  could  after 
abandon  his  beauty,  as  of  a  hedge  strumpet,  to  the  mule- 
teers and  servants  of  the  basest  office  in  the  house.  And  I 
have  been  further  told  by  a  lady  whom  I  highly  honor  and 
esteem,  that  near  Bordeaux  and  about  Castres  where  she 
lives,  a  country  woman,  a  widow  of  cljaste  repute,  perceiving 
in  herself  the  first  symptons  of  breeding,  innocently  told  her 
neighbors  that  if  slie  had  a  husband  she  should  think  her- 
self with  child;  but  the  causes  of  suspicion  every  day  more 
and  more  increasing,  and  at  last  growing  up  to  a  manifest 
proof,  the  poor  woman  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
causing  it  to  be  proclaimed  in  her  parish  church,  that  who- 
ever had  done  that  deed  and  would  frankly  confess  it,  she 
did  not  only  promise  to  forgive,  but  moreover  to  marry  him, 
if  he  liked  the  motion;  whereupon  a  young  fellow  that 
served  her  in  tlie  quality  of  a  laborer,  encouraged  by  this 
proclamation,  declared  that  he  had  one  holiday  found  her, 
having  taken  too  much  of  the  bottle,  so  fast  asleep  by  the 
chimney  and  in  so  indecent  a  posture,  that  he  could  con- 
veniently do  his  business  without  waking  her;  and  they  yet 
live  together  man  and  wife. 

It  is  true  that  antiquity  has  not  much  decried  this  vice;  ^„ 
the  writings  even  of  several  philosophers  speak  very  tenderly 
of  it,  and  even  among  the  Stoics  there  are  some  who  advise 
folks  to  give  themselves  sometimes  the  liberty  to   drink, 
nay,  to  drunkenness,  to  refresh  the  soul. 

"  Hoc  quoque  virtutum  quondam  certamine,  magnum        ^^ 
Socratem  palmam  promeruisse  ferunt."f 

*  "  Nor  is  a  victory  easily  obtained  over  men  so  drunk,  tliey  can 
scarce  speak  or  stand." — Juvenal,  Sat.  xv.  47. 

f  "  And  the  great  Socrates  is  said,  in  these  drinking  bouts,  to  have 
carried  off  the  palm." — Cornel.  GIallus.,  Ep.,  i.  47. 
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That  censor  aud  reprover  of  others,  Cato,  was  reproaclied 
that  he  was  a  hard  drinker. 

"  Narratur  et  prisci  Catonis 
^  Stepe  mero  caluisse  virtus."  * 

Cyrus,  that  so  renowned  king,  among  tlie  other  qualities 
by  which  he  claimed  to  be  preferred  before  his  brother 
Artaxerxes,  urged  this  excellence,  that  he  could  drink  a 
great  deal  more  than  he.  And  in  tlie  best  governed  nations 
this  trial  of  skill  in  drinking  is  very  much  in  use.  I  have 
heard  Silvius,  an  excellent  pliysician  of  Paris,  say  that  lest 
the  digestive  faculties  of  the  stomach  should  grow  idle,  it 
were  not  amiss  once  a  month  to  rouse  them  by  this  excess, 
and  to  spur  them  lest  they  should  grow  dull  and  rusty;  and 
one  author  tells  us  that  the  Persians  used  to  consult  about 
their  most  important  affairs  after  being  well  warmed  with 
wine. 

My  taste  and  constitution  are  greater  enemies  to  this  vice 
than  I  am;  for  besides  that  I  easily  submit  my  belief  to 
the  authority  of  ancient  opinions,  I  look  upon  it  indeed  as 
an  unmanly  and  stupid  vice,  but  less  malicious  and  hurtful 
than  the  others,  which,  almost  all,  more  directly  jostle  public 
society.  And  if  we  cannot  please  ourselves  but  it  must  cost 
us  something,  as  they  hold,  I  find  this  vice  costs  a  man's 
conscience  less  than  the  others,  besides  that  it  is  of  no 
difficult  preparation,  nor  hard  to  be  found,  a  consideration 
not  altogether  to  be  despised.  A  man  well  advanced  both 
ill  dignity  and  age,  among  three  principal  commodities 
that  he  said  remained  to  him  of  life,  reckoned  to  me  this 
for  one,  and  where  would  a  man  more  justly  find  it  than 
among  the  natural  conveniences?  But  he  did  not  take  it 
right,  for  delicacy  aud  the  curious  choice  of  wines  is 
therein  to  be  avoided.  If  you  found  your  pleasure  upon 
drinking  of  tlie  best,  you  condemn  yourself  to  the  penance 
of  drinking  of  the  worst.  Your  taste  must  be  more 
indifferent  and  free;  so  delicate  a  palate  is  not  required  to 
make  a  good  toper.  The  Germans  drink  almost  indifCer- 
ently  of  all  wines  with  delTght:  their  business  is  to  pour 
down  and  not  to  taste;  and  it's  so  much  the  better  for 
them;  their  pleasure  is  so  much  the  more  plentiful  and 
nearer  at    hand.     Secondly,    to    drink,    after  the   French 

*  "  And  of  the  elder  Cato  it  is  said,  tliat  Lis  virtue  was  often 
warmed  witli  wine." — Horace,  Od.  xxi.  3,  11. 
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fashion,  but  at  two  meals,  and  tlien  very  moderately,  is  to 
be  too  sparing  of  the  favors  of  the  god.  There  is  more 
time  and  constancy  reqnired  than  so.  The  ancients  spent 
whole  nights  in  this  exercise,  and  ofttimes  added  the  day 
following  to  eke  it  out,  and  therefore  we  are  to  take 
greater  liberty  and  stick  closer  to  our  work,  I  have  seen  a 
great  lord  of  my  time,  a  man  of  high  enterprise  and 
famous  success,  that  without  setting  himself  to  it,  and 
after  his  ordinary  i-ate  of  drinking  at  meals,  drank  not 
much  less  than  five  quarts  of  wine,  and  at  his  going  away 
appeared  but  too  wise  and  discreet,  to  the  detriment  of  our 
alfairs.  Tlie  pleasure  we  hold  in  esteem  for  the  course  of 
our  lives  ought  to  have  a  greater  share  of  our  time  dedi- 
cated to  it;  we  should,  like  shop-boys  and  laborers,  refuse  no 
occasion  nor  omit  any  opportunity  of  drinking,  and  always 
have  it  in  our  minds,  Methinks  we  every  day  abridge  and 
cuHail  the  use  of  wine,  and  that  the  after  breakfasts,  dinner 
suatehes,  and  collations  I  used  to  see  in  my  father's  house, 
when  1  was  a  boy,  were  more  usual  and  frequent  then  than 
now. 

Is  it  that  we  pretend  to  a  reformation?  Truly,  no;  but 
it  maybe  we  are  more  addicted  to  Venus  than  our  fathers 
were.  They  are  too  exercises  tiiat  thwart  and  hinder  one 
another  in  their  vigor.  Lechery  weakens  our  stomach  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  sobriety  renders  us  more 
spruce  and  amorous  for  the  exercise  of  love. 

^Tis  not  to  be  imagined  what  strange  stories  I  have  heard 
my  father  tell  of  the  chastity  of  that  age  wherein  he  lived. 
It  was  for  him  to  say  it,  being  both  by  art  and  nature  cut  out 
and  finished  for  the  service  of  ladies.  He  spoke  well  and 
little;  ever  mixing  his  language  with  some  illustration  out 
of  authors  most  in  use,  especially  in  Spanish.  Marcus 
Aurelius  *  was  very  frequent  in  his  moutli.  His  behavior 
was  grave,  humble,  and  very  modest;  he  was  very  solicitous 
of  neatness  and  ])ropriety  both  in  his  person  and  clothes, 
whether  on  horseback  or  afoot;  he  was  monstrously  punc- 
tual of  his  word;  and  of  a  conscience  and  religion  generally 
tending  rather  toward  superstition  than  otherwise.  For  a 
man  of  little  stature,  very  strong,  well  proportioned,  and 
well  knit;  of  a  pleasing  countenance,  inclining  to  brown, 
and  very  adroit  in  all  noble  exercises.     I  have  yet  in  the 

*  Guevara's  Marcus  Aurelius. 
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house  to  be  seen  canes  poured  full  of  lead,  with  which  they 
say  he  exercised  his  arms  for  throwing  the  bar  or  the  stone, 
or  in  fencing;  and  shoes  with  leaden  soles  to  make  liiiii 
lighter  for  running  or  leaping.  Of  his  vaulting  he  has 
left  little  miracles  behind  him;  I  have  seen  him  when  past 
three  score  laugh  at  our  exercises,  and  throw  himself  in  his 
furred  gown  into  the  saddle,  make  the  tour  of  a  table  upon 
his  thumbs,  and  scarce  ever  mount  the  stairs  into  his 
cliamber  without  taking  three  or  four  steps  at  a  time.  But 
as  to  what  I  was  speaking  of  before,  he  said  there  was 
scarce  one  woman  of  quality  of  ill  fame  in  a  whole  province: 
he  would  tell  of  strange  privacies,  and  some  of  them  his 
own,  with  virtuous  women,  free  from  any  manner  of  sus- 
picion of  ill;  and  for  his  own  part  solemnly  swore  he  was  a 
virgin  at  his  marriage;  and  yet  it  was  after  a  long  practice 
of  arms  beyond  tiie  mountains,  of  which  wars  he  left  us  a 
journal  under  his  own  hand,  wherein  he  has  given  a  pre- 
cise account  from  point  to  point  of  all  passages,  both 
relating  to  the  public  and  to  himself.  And  he  was,  more- 
over, nuirried  ac  a  well  advanced  maturity,  in  the  year 
1528,  the  three-and-thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  upon  his  way 
home  from  Italy.     But  let  us  return  to  our  bottle. 

The  incommodities  of  old  age,  that  stand  in  need  of  some 
refreshment  and  support,  might  with  reason  beget  in  me  a 
desire  of  this  faculty,  it  being  as  it  were  the  last  pleasure 
the  course  of  years  deprives  us  of.  The  natural  heat,  say 
the  good-fellows,  first  seats  itself  in  the  feet:  that  concerns 
infancy;  thence  it  mounts  into  the  middle  region,  where  it 
makes  a  long  abode  and  produces,  in  n)y  opinion,  the  sole 
true  pleasures  of  human  life:  all  other  pleasures  in  com- 
parison sleep;  toward  the  end,  like  a  vapor  that  still 
mounts  upward,  it  arrives  at  the  throat,  where  it  makes  its 
final  residence,  and  concludes  the  progress.  I  do  not,  never- 
theless, understand  how  a  man  can  extend  the  pleasure  of 
drinking  beyond  thirst,  and  forge  in  his  imagination  an 
appetite  artificial  and  against  nature;  my  stomach  would 
not  pi'oceed  so  far;  it  has  enough  to  do  to  deal  with  what 
it  takes  in  for  its  necessity.  My  constitution  is  not  to  care 
for  drink  but  as  following  eating  and  washing  down  my 
meat,  and  for  tliat  reason  my  last  draught  is  always  the 
greatest.  And  seeing  that  in  old  age  we  have  our  palate 
furred  with  phlegms  or  depraved  by  some  other  ill  consti- 
tution, the  wine  tastes  better  to  us  as  the  pores  are  cleaner 
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washed  ami  laid  more  open.  At  least,  I  seldom  taste  the 
first  glass  well.  Anacharsis  wondered  *  that  the  Greeks 
drank  in  greater  glasses  toward  the  end  of  a  meal  than  at 
the  beginning;  which  was^  I  suppose,  for  the  same  reason 
the  Germans  do  the  same,  who  then  begin  the  battle  of 
drink. 

Plato  f  forbids  children  wine  till  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  to  get  drunk  till  forty';  but,  after  forty,  gives  them 
leave  to  please  themselves,  and  to  mix  a  little  liberally  iu 
their  feasts  the  influence  of  Dionysos,  that  good  deity  who 
restores  to  younger  men  their  gayety,  and  to  old  men 
their  youth;  who  mollifies  the  passions  of  the  soul,  as  iron 
is  softened  by  fire;  and  in  his  laws  allows  such  merry 
meetings,  provided  they  have  a  iliscreet  chief  to  govern  and 
keep  them  iu  order,  as  good  and  of  great  utility; 
drunkenness  being,  he  says,  a  true  and  certain  trial  of 
every  one's  nature,  and,  withal,  fit  to  inspire  old  men  with 
mettle  to  divert  themselves  in  danciug  and  music;  things 
of  great  use,  and  that  they  dare  not  attempt  when  sober. 
lie,  moreover,  says  that  wine  is  able  to  supply  the  soul 
with  temperance  and  the  body  with  health.  Nevertheless, 
these  restrictions,  in  part  borrowed  from  the  Carthagin- 
ians, please  liim:  J  that  men  forbear  excesses  in  the  expe- 
diLions  of  war;  that  every  judge  and  magistrate  abstain  from 
it  when  about  the  administrations  of  his  place  or  the  con- 
sultations of  the  public  affairs;  that  the  day  is  uot  to 
be  employed  with  it,  that  being  a  time  due  to  other  occu- 
pations, nor  the  night  on  which  a  man  intends  to  get 
children. 

'Tissaid  that  the  philosopher  Stilpo,  when  oppressed 
with  age,  purposely  hastened  his  end  by  drinking  pure 
wine.§  The  same  thing,  but  not  designed  by  him,  despatched 
also  the  philosopher  Arcesilaus.  | 

But,  'tis  an  old  and  pleasant  question,  whether  the  soul 
of  a  wise  man  can  be  overcoine  by  the  strength  of  wine? 

"  Si  muuitse  adhibet  vim  sapientiae."  T[ 

*  Diogenes  Laertius,  i.  104.  \  Laws,  ii. 

\  Laws,  ii.  §  Diogenes  Laertie,  ii.   13. 

II  Idem,  iv.  44. 

Tf  Horace,  Od.  iii,  28,  4.  The  sense  is  in  the  preceding  passage  of 
the  text. 
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To  what  vanity  does  the  good  opinion  we  have  of  our- 
selves pusli  us?  Tiie  most  regular  and  most  perfect  soul 
4  in  the  world  has  but  too  much  to  do  to  keep  itself  upright, 
and  from  l)eing  overthrown  by  its  own  weakness.  There  is 
"uot  one  of  a  thousand  that  is  right  and  settled  so  much  as 
one  minute  in  a  whole  life,  and  tliat  may  not  very  well 
doubt,  whether  according  to  her  natural  condition  she 
ever  can  be;  but  to  join  constancy  to  it  is  her  utmost  per- 
fection; 1  mean  when  nothing  should  jostle  and  discom- 
pose her,  which  a  thousand  accidents  may  do.  '  Tis  to 
much  purpose  that  the  great  poet  Lucretius  keeps  such  a 
clatter  with  his  philosophy,  when,  behold!  he  goes  mad 
with  a  love  philter.  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  an  apoplexy 
will  not  stun  Socrates  as  well  as  a  porter?  Some  men  have 
forgotten  their  own  names  by  the  violence  of  a  disease; 
<  and  a  slight  wound  has  turned  the  judgment  of  others  top- 
sey-turvey.  Let  iiim  be  as  wise  as  he  will,  after  all  he  is 
but  a  man;  and  than  that  what  is  there  more  frail,  more 
miserable,  or  more  nothing?  Wisdom  does  uot  force  our 
natural  dispositions, 

"Sudores  itaque,  et  pallorem  exsistere  toto 
Corpore,  et  infringi  linguam,  vocemque  aboriri, 
Caligare  oculos,  sonere  aures,  succidere  artus, 
Denique  concidere,  ex  animi  terrore,  videmus:  "  * 

he  must  shut  his  eyes  against  the  blow  that  threatens  him; 
he  must  tremble  upon  the  margin  of  a  precipice,  like  a 
child;  nature  having  reserved  tliese  light  marks  of  her 
authority,  not  to  be  forced  by  our  reason  and  the  stoic 
virtue,  to  teach  man  his  mortality  and  our  weakness;  he 
turns  pale  with  fear,  red  with  shame,  and  groans  with  the 
cholic,  if  not  with  desperate  outcry,  at  least  with  hoarse 
and  broken  voice: 

"  Humani  a  se  nihil  alienum  putet."  f 

The  poets,  that  feign  all  things  at  pleasure,  dare  not 
acquit  their  greatest  heroes  of  tears: 

*  "Sweat  and  paleness  come  over  the  whole  body,  the  tongue  is 
rendered  powerless,  the  voice  dies  away,  the  eyes  are  darkened, 
there  is  ringing  in  the  ears,  the  limbs  sink  under  us  by  the  inHuence 
of  fear." — Lucretius,  iii.  155. 

\  "  Let  him  not  think  himself  exempt  from  that  which  is  inci- 
dental to  other  men." — Terence,  Heauton.,  i.  1,25. 
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"  Sic  fatur  lacrymans,  classique   immittit  liabenas."  * 

'Tis  sufficieut  for  a  man  to^ciirb  aud  moderate  his  incli- 
nations, for  totally  to  suppress  them  is  not  in  him  to  do. 
Even  our  great  Plutarch,  tliat  excellent  and  perfect  judge 
of  human  actions,  when  he  sees  Brutus  and  Torquatus 
kill  their  children,  begins  to  doubt  whether  virtue  could 
proceed  so  far,  and  to  question  whether  these  persons  had 
not  rather  been  stin\ulated  by  some  other  passion. f  All 
actions  exceeding  the  ordinary  bounds  are  liable  to  sinister 
interpretation,  forasmuch  as  our  liking  no  more  holds  with 
what  is  above  than  with  what  is  below  it. 

Let  ns  leave  that  other  sect,  that  sets  up  an  express  pro- 
fession of  scornful  superiority;  J  but  when  even  in  that 
sect,§  reputed  the  most  quiet  and  gentle,  we  hear  these 
rhodomontades  of  Metrodorus:  "  Occupavi  te,  Fortuna, 
atque  cepi:  ormiesque  aclitus  tuos  interclusi  ut  ad'  me 
aspirare  }io>i  possess;  "  \\  when  Anaxarchus,  by  command 
of  Nicocreon  the  tyrant  of  Cyprus,  was  put  into  a  stone 
mortar,  and  laid  upon  with  mauls  of  iron,  ceases  not  to 
say,  "  Strike,  batter,  break,  'tis  not  Anaxarchus,  'tis  but 
his  sheath  that  you  pound  and  bray  so;"^  when  we  hear 
our  martyrs  cry  ont  to  the  tyrant  in  the  middle  of  the 
flame:  "This  side  is  roasted  enough,  fall  to  and  eat,  it  is 
enough  done;  fall  to  work  with  the  other;  "**  when  we 
hear  the  child  in  Josephusff  torn  piece-meal  with  pincers, 
defying  Antiochus,  and  crying  out  with  a  constant  and 
assured  voice:  "  Tyrant,  thou  iosest  thy  labor,  I  am  still 
at  ease;    where   is   the  pain,    where  are  the  torments  with 

*  "  Thus  said  be  weeping,  and  tlien  set  sail  with  his  fleet." — • 
Virgil,  uMneid,  vi.  1. 

•fPlutarch,  Life  of  Publicola,  c.  3. 

X  The  Stoics.  Cotton  wrote:  "  Let  us  leave  this  other  sect,  and 
make  a  downright  profession  of  fierceness." 

§  The  Epicureans. 

II  "  Fortune,  I  liavegot  the  better  of  thee,  and  have  made  all  the 
avenues  so  sure  thou  canst  not  come  at  me." — Cicero,  T'usc, 
Qiices. ,  V.  9. 

Tf  Diogenes  Laertius,  is.  58. 

**  This  is  what  I'rudentius  Tiiakes  St.  Laurence  say,  in  his  book  en- 
entitled  ITspi  ctrecp(i:voov  (concerning  crowns).  Hymn  ii.  40L 

If  Doe  Mace,  c.  8. 
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which  thou  didst  so  threaten  me?  Is  this  all  thou  canst 
do?  My  constancy  torments  thee  more  than  thy  cruelty 
does  me.  Oh,  pitiful  coward,  thou  faintest,  and  I  grow 
stronger;  make  me  complain,  make  me  bend,  make  me 
yield  if  thou  canst;  encourage  thy  guards,  cheer  up  thy 
executioners;  see,  see  they  faint,  and  can  do  no  more;  arm 
them,  flesh  them  anew,  spur  them  up;"  truly,  a  man 
must  confess  that  there  is  some  frenzy,  some  fury,  how 
holy  soever,  that  at  that  time  possesses  those  souls.  Wiien 
we  come  to  these  Stoical  sallies:  "  I  had  rather  be  nuid 
than  voluptuous,"  a  saying  of  Antisthenes;  Maveit^v  juaXXov, 
i]  fi<}Beii)v*  When  Sextius  tells  us,  "  he  had  rather  be  fettered 
with  affliction  than  pleasure;"  when  Epicurus  takes  upon  him 
to  play  with  his  gout,  and,  refusing  health  and  ease,  defies 
all  torments,  and  despising  the  lesser  pains,  as  disdaining 
to  contend  with  them,  he  covets  and  calls  out  for  otliers 
sharper,  more  violent,  and  more  worthy  of  him; 

"  Spumantemque  dari,  pecora  inter  inertia,  votis 
Optat  aprum,  aut  fulvum  descendere  monte  leonem."f 

who  but  must  conclude  that  these  are  wild  sallies  pushed  on 
by  a  courage  that  has  broken  loose  from  its  place?  Our  soul 
cannot  from  her  own  seat  reach  so  high;  'tis  necessary 
she  must  leave  it,  raise  herself  up,  and,  taking  the  bridle 
in  her  teeth,  transport  her  man  so  far  that  he  shall  after- 
ward himself  be  astonished  at  Avliat  he  lias  done;  as,  in  war 
the  heat  of  battle  impels  generous  soldiers  to  perform 
things  of  so  infinite  danger,  as  afterward,  recollecting  them 
they  themselves  are  the  first  to  wonder  at;  as  it  also  fares 
with  the  poets,  who  are  often  rapt  with  admiration  of  their 
own  writings,  and  know  not  where  again  to  find  the  track 
through  which  they  performed  so  fine  a  career;  which  also 
is  in  them  called  fury  and  rapture.  And  as  Plato  says, J 
'tis  no  purpose  for  a  sober-minded  man  to  knock  at  the 
door  of  poesy:  so  Aristotle  says  §  that  no  excellent  soul  is 
"'C  exempt  from  a  mixture  of  madness;  and  he  has  reason  to 

*  Aulus  Gellius,  ix.  5. 

t  "  And  instead  of  timid  beasts,  wishes  some  yellow  lion  or  foam- 
ing boar  would  come  from  tlie  mountain." — ^^luid,  iv.  158. 

X  Seneca,  De  Tranquillitate  Animi,  c.  15. 

§  Problems,  sect.  30. 
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call  all  transports,  how  conimeudiible  soever,  that  surpass 
our  own  judgment  and  understanding,  madness;  forasmuch 
as  wisdom  is  a  regular  government  of  the  soul,  which  is 
carried  on  with  measure  and  proportion,  and  for  whicli  she 
is  to  herself  responsible.  Plato  *  argues  thus,  that  the 
faculty  of  the  prophesying  is  so  far  above  us,  that  we  must 
be  out  of  ourselves  when  we  meddle  with  it,  and  our  prudence 
must  either  be  obstructed  by  sleep  or  sickness,  or  lifted  from 
her  place  by  some  celestial  rapture. 


CHAPTER   III. 

A  CUSTOM  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  CEA.f 

If  TO  philosophize  be,  as  'tis  defined,  to  doubt,  much 
more  to  write  at  I'andoni  and  play  the  fool,  as  I  do  ought 
to  be  reputed  doubting,  for  it  is  for  novices  and  freshmen 
to  inquire  and  to  dispute,  and  for  the  chairman  to  moder- 
ate and  determine.  My  moderator  is  the  authority  of  the 
divine  will,  that  governs  us  without  contradiction,  and 
that  is  seated  above  these  vain  and  human  contestations. 

Philip  having  forcibly  entered  into  Peloponnesus,  and 
some  one  saying  to  Damidas  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
likely  very  much  to  suffer  if  they  did  not  in  time  reconcile 
thernselves  to  his  favor:  "  Why,  you  pitiful  fellow,"  re- 
plied he,  "  what  can  they  suffer  who  do  not  fear  to  die?" 
It  being  also  asked  of  Agis,  which  way  a  man  might  live 
free?  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  by  despising  death."  These,  and 
a  thousand  other  sayings  to  the  same  purpose,  distinctly 
sound  of  something  more  than  the  patient  attending  the 
stroke  of  death  when  it  shall  come;  for  there  are  several 
accidents  in  life  far  worse  to  suffer  than  death  itself.  Wit- 
ness the  Lacedasmonian  boy  taken  by  Antigonus,  and  sold 
for  a  slave,  who  being  by  his  master  commanded  to  some 
base  employment:  "  Thou  shalt  see,"  says  the  boy,  "  whom 
thou  hast  bought;  it  would  be  a  shame  for  me  to  serve, 

*  Timteus. 

f  See  Noilier,  p.  209  Charron  seems  to  liave  recollected  the 
maxim  that  "  imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery."  But  Pascal  evi- 
dently studied  this  chapter  very  attentively,  and  in  his  Pensees  has 
borrowed  several  hints  from  it. 
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being  so  near  t1ie  reach  of  liberty,"  and  having  so  said, 
threw  liimself  from  the  top  of  tlie  house.  Antipater  se- 
verely threatening  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  he  might  the 
better  incline  them  to  acquiesce  in  a  certain  demand  of  his: 
"  If  thou  threatenest  us  with  more  than  death,"  replied 
they,  '*  we  shall  the  more  willingly  die;  "  and  to  Philip, 
having  written  them  word  that  he  would  frustrate  all  their 
enterprises;  "What,  wilt  tliou  also  hinder  us  from  dying?" 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,*  That  the  wise  man 
lives  as  long  as  he  ought,  not  so  long  as  he  can;  and  that 
the  most  obliging  present  Nature  has  made  us,  and  which 
takes  from  us  all  color  of  complaint  of  our  condition,  is  to 
have  delivered  into  our  own  custody  the  keys  of  life;  she 
has  only  ordered  one  door  into  life,  but  a  hundred  thousand 
ways  out.  We  may  be  straightened  for  earth  to  live  upon, 
but  earth  sufficient  to  die  upon  can  never  be  wanting,  as 
Boiocalus  answered  the  Romans,  f  Why  dost  thou  complain 
of  this  world?  it  detains  thee  not;  thy  own  cowardice  is 
the  cause,  if  thou  livest  in  pain.  There  needs  no  more  to 
die  but  to  will  to  die: 

"  Ubique  mors  est;  optime  lioc  cavit  deus. 
Eribere  vitam  nemo  nou  bomini  potest; 
At  nemo  mortem:  mille  ad  banc  aditus  patent."  f 

Neither  is  it  a  recipe  for  one  disease  only;§  death  is  the 
infallible  cnre  of  all;  ^tis  a  most  assured  port  that  is  never 
to  be  feared,  and  very  often  to  be  sought.  It  comes  all 
to  one,  whether  a  man  give  himself  his  end,  or  stays  to 
receive  it  by  some  other  means;  whether  he  pays  before 
his  day,  or  stay  till  his  day  of  payment  come;  from  whence- 
soever,  it  comes,  it  is  still  his;  in  what  part  soever  the 
thread  breaks,  there's  the  end  of  the  cle.w  The  most 
voluntary  death  is  the  finest.  Life  depends  upon  the 
pleasure  of  others;  death  upon  our  own.  We  ought  not 
to  accommodate  ourselves  to  our  own  humor  in  anything 
so  much  as  in  this.     Reputation  is  not  concerned  in  such 

*  Seneca,  Ep. ,  70. 

f  Tacitus,  Annal.  xiii.  56. 

X  "  Deatb  is  every wbere;  beaven  has  well  provided  for  that.  Any 
one  ma}'  deprive  us  of  life;  no  one  can  deprive  us  of  deatb.  To 
deatb  tbere  are  a  tbousaud  avenues." — Seneca,  Theh.,  i.  J    151. 

§  Seneca,  Ep.,  69,  71. 
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an  enterprise;  'tis  folly  to  be  concerned  by  any  rfuch  ap- 
prehension. Living  is  slavery  if  the  liberty  of  dying  be 
wanting.  The  ordinary  method  of  cure  is  carried  on  at 
the  expense  of  life;  they  torment  us  with  caustics,  inci- 
sions, and  amputations  of  limbs;  they  interdict  aliment 
and  exhaust  our  blood;  one  step  farther  and  Ave  are  cured 
indeed  and  effectually.  Wiiy  is  not  the  jugular  vein  as 
much  at  our  disposal  as  the  median  vein?  For  a  desper- 
ate disease  a  desi)erate  cure.  Servius  the  grammarian, 
being  tormented  with  the  gout,  could  thinii  of  no  better 
remedy  than  to  apply  poison  to  his  legs,  to*  deprive  them 
of  their  sense;  let  them  be  gouty  at  their  will,  so  they 
were  insensible  of  pain.  God  gives  us  leave  enough  to 
go  when  He  is  pleased  to  reduce  us  to  such  a  condition  that 
to  live  is  far  worse  than  to  die.  'Tis  weakness  to  truckle 
under  infirmities,  but  it's  madness  to  nourish  them. 
The^StoJcs  say,f  that  it  is  living  according  to  nature  in  a 
wise  man  to  take  his  leave  of  life,  even  in  the  heiglit  of 
prosperity,  i£  he  do  it  opportunely;  and  in  a  fool  to  pro- 
long it,  though  he  be  miserable,  provided  he  be  not  indi- 
gent of  those  things  which  they  repute  to  be  according  to 
nature.  As  I  do  not  offend  the  law  against  thieves  when 
I  embezzle  my  own  money  and  cut  my  own  purse;  nor 
that  against  incendiaries  when  I  burn  my  own  wood;  so 
am  I  not  under  the  lash  of  those  made  against  murderers 
for  having  deprived  myself  of  my  own  life.  Hegesias 
said, J  tliat  as  the  condition  of  life  did  so,  the  condition  of 
death  ought  to  depend  upon  our  own  choice.  And  Diogenes 
meeting  the  philosopher  Speusippus,  so  blown  up  with  an 
inveterate  dioiisy  that  he  was  fain  to  be  carried  in  a  litter, 
and  by  him  saluted  with  the  compliment,  •'■  I  wish  you 
good  health."  "No  health  to  thee,"  replied  the  other, 
"  who  art  content  to  live  in  such  a  condition. "§  And  in 
fact,  not  long  after,  Speusippus,  weary  of  so  languishing 
a  state  of  life,  found  a  means  to  die. 

But  this  does  not  pass  without  admitting  a  dispute;  for 
many  are  of  opinion  that  we  cannot  quit  this  garrison  of 
the  world  without   the  express  command  of   Him  who  has 

*  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  xxv.  3. 
f  Cicero,  De  Finib.,  iii.  18. 
X   Diogenes  Laertius,  ii.  94.  §   Idem,  iv.  3, 
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placed  us  in  it;  and  that  it  appertains  to  God  who  has 
placed  us  here,  not  for  ourselves  only  but  for  His  glory  and 
the  service  of  others,  to  dismiss  ns  when  it  shall  best  please 
Him,  and  not  for  us  to  depart  without  His  license;  that  we 
are  not  born  for  ourselves  only,  but  for  our  country  also, 
the  laws  of  which  require  an  account  from  us  upon  the 
score  of  their  own  interest,  and  have  an  action  of  man- 
slaughter good  against  us;  and  if  these  fail  to  take  cog- 
nisance of  the  fact,  we  are  puuisiied  in  the  other  world  as 
deserters  of  our  duty: 

„  "  Prosima  deinde  tenent  inaesti  loca,  qui  sibi  letum 

Insontes  perperere  mauu,  lucemque  perosi 
Priecere   animas."* 

There  is  more  constancy  in  suffering  the  chain  we  are 
tied  to  than  in  breaking  it,  and  more  pregnant  evidence  of 
fortitude  in  Regulus  than  in  Cato;  'tis  indiscretion  and 
impatience  that  push  ns  on  to  tiiese  precipices:  no  acci- 
dents can  make  true  virtue  turn  her  back;  she  seeks  and 
requires  evils,  pains,  and  grief,  as  the  things  by  which  she 
is  nourished  and  supported;  the  menaces  of  tyrants,  racks, 
and  tortures  serve  only  to  animate  and  rouse  her: 

"  Duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus 
Nigrse  feraci  frondis  in  Algido, 

Per  daiuna,  per  csedes,  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes,  auimumque  ferro."  f 

And  as  another  says: 

"  Non  est,  ut  putas,  virtus,  pater, 
Timere  vitam;  sed  malis  ingentibus 
Obstare,  uec  se  vertere,  ac  retro  dare. "  if 

Or  as  this: 

*  "  In  the  next  place,  come  those  melaiicholi9  souls,  who,  though 
free  from  guilt,  were  by  their  own  hands  slain,  and,  hating  light 
sought  death," — jEneiil,  vi.  434. 

f  "  As  in  Mount  Algidus,  the  sturdy  oak  even  from  the  axe's  hard 
stroke  derives  new  vigor,  and  spreads,  by  amputations,  a  fuller  and 
richer  head." — Horace,  Od.,  iv.  4,  57. 

X  "  Father,  'tis  no  virtue  to  fear  to  live;  virtue  consists  in  with- 
standing great  evils,  and  not  in  retiring  and  shrinking  fr®m  them." 
Seneca,  Theb.,  i.  190. 
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"  Rebus  in  adversis  facile  est  contemnere  mortem; 
Fortius  ille  tacit,  qui  miser  esse  potest."* 

'Tis  cowiirdice,  uot  virtue,  to  lie  squat  in  a  furrow,  under 
a  tomb,  to  evade  tlie  blows  of  fortune;  virtue  never  stops 
nor  goes  out  of  lier  patli,  for  tbe  greatest  storm  that  blows: 

"Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferieut  ruinse."  f 

For  the  most  part,  the  flying  from  other  inconveniences 
brings  us  to  this;  nay,  endeavoring  to  evade  death,  we 
often  run  into  its  very  mouth: 

"  Hie,  rogo,  non  furor  est,  ne  moriare,  mori?  "  |: 

like  those  who,  for  fear  of   a  precipice,  throw  themselves 
lieadlong  into  it; 

"  Multos  in  summa  pericula  misit 
Venturi  timor  ipse  mali:  fortissimus  ille  est, 
Qui  promptus  metueuda  pati,  si  cominus  instent, 
Et  differre  potest."  § 

"  Usque  adeo,  mortis  formidine,  vitae 
Percipit  humanos  odium,  lucisque  videndae, 
Ut  sibi  coiisciscant  moerenti  pectore  letbum, 
Obliti  foutem  curarum  huuc  esse  timorem."  || 

Plato,  in  his  laws,  assigns   an   ignominious  sepulture  to  \ 
him 'Who  has  deprived  his  nearest  and  best  friend,  namely  / 
himself,  of  life  and  his  destined  course,  being  neither  com-  *■ 
pelled,  so  to  do  by  public  judgment,  by  any  sad  and    in- 
evitable accident    of    fortune,    nor  by   any  insupportable,.  ■ 

*  "The  wretched  may  vi'ell  despise  and  laugh  at  death;  but  he  is 
braver  far  who  can  live  wretched." — Martial,  xi.  56,  15. 

f  "  Should  the  world's  axis  crack,  the  ruins  will  but  crush  a  fear- 
less head." — Horace,  Od.  iii.  3,  7. 

X  "  Tell  me,  is  it  not  madness,  that  one  slioald  die  for  fear  of 
dying?" — Martial,  ii.  80,  2. 

§  "  The  fear  of  future  ills  often  makes  men  run  into  extreme  dan- 
ger; he  is  truly  brave  who  boldly  dares  withstand  the  mischiefs  he 
apprehends,  when  thev  confront  him,  and  can  be  deferred." — Lucan, 
vii;  104. 

II  "  Death  to  that  degree  so  frightens  some  men,  that  causing  them 
to  hate  both  life  and  light,  they  kill  themselves,  miserably  forgetting 
that  this  same  fear  is  the  fountain  of  their  cares." — Lucretius, 
iii.  79. 
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discfrace,  but  merely  pushed  on  by  cowardice,  and  the 
imbecility  of  a  timorous  soul.  And  the  opinion  that  makes 
80  little  of  life,  is  ridiculous;  forjt  is  our  being,  'tis  all  we 
have.  Things  of  a  nobler  and  more  elevated  being  may, 
inTeed,  reproach  ours;  but  it  is  against  nature  for  us  to 
contemn  and  make  little  account  oi6uf§6lves;  'tis  a  disease 
particular  to  man,  and  not  discerned  in  any  other  creatures, 
to  hate  and  despise  itself.  And  it  is  a  vanity  of  the  same 
stamp  to  desire  to  be  something  else  than  that  what  we  are; 
the  effect  of  such  a  desire  does  not  at  all  toucli  us,  foras- 
much as  it  is  contradicted  and  hindered  in  itself.  He  that 
desires  of  a  man  to  be  made  an  angel,  does  nothing  for 
himself;  he  would  be  never  the  better  for  it;  for,  being  no 
more,  who  shall  rejoice  or  be  sensible  of  this  benefit  for 
him? 

"Debet  enim,  misere  ciii  forte,  segreque  futurura  est, 
Ipse  quoque  esse  in  eo  turn  tempore,  cum  male  possit 
Accidere."* 

Security,  indolence,  impassibility,  the  privation  of  the 
evils  of  this  life,  which  we  pretend  to  purchase  at  the 
price  of  dying  are  of  no  manner  of  advantage  to  us:  that 
man  evades  war  to  very  little  purpose,  who  can  have  no 
fruition  of  peace;  and  as  little  to  the  purpose  does  he  avoid 
trouble  who  cannot  enjoy  repose. 

Among  those  of  the  first  of  these  two  opinions,  there 
has  been  great  debate,  what  occasions  are  sufficient  to 
justify  the  meditation  of  self-murder,  which  they  call 
8vXoyov  s^ayojvtjy.f  For  though  they  say  that  men  must 
often  die  for  trivial  causes,  seeing  those  that  detain  us  in 
life  are  of  no  very  great  weight,  yet  there  is  to  be  some 
limit.  There  are  fantastic  and  senseless  humors  that 
have  prompted  not  only  individual  men,  but  whole  nations 
to  destroy  themselves,  of  which  I  have  elsewhere  given 
some  examples;  and  we  farther  read  of  the  Milesian 
vir^ns,  that,  by  a  furious  compact,  they  hanged  "fTiem- 
seTves  one  after  another  till  the  magistrate  took  order  in  it, 
enacting  that  the  bodies  of  such  as  should  be  found  so 
hanged,  should  be  drawn  by  the  same  halter  stark  naked 

*  "  For  he  to  whom  misery  and  pain  are  to  be  in  the  future,  must 
himself  then  exist,  when  these  ills  befall  him." — Ide?n,  Ibid.,  874. 

+  "  A  reasenable  exit." — Diogenes  Laertius,  Life  of  Zeno. 
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through  the  city.*  When  Threicion  f  tried  to  iiersuade 
Cleomeues  to  despatch  himself,  by  reason  of  the  ill  posture 
of  his  affairs,  and.  liaving  missed  a  death  of  more  honor 
in  the  battle  he  had  lost,  to  accept  of  this  the  second  in 
honor  to  it,  and  not  to  give  the  conqnerors  leisure  to 
make  him  undergo  an  ignominious  death  or  an  infamous 
life;  Cleomenes,  with  a  courage  truly  Stoic  and  Lacede- 
monian, rejected  his  counsel  as  unmanly  and  mean; 
"  That,"  said  he,  ''is  a  remedy  that  can  never  be  wanting, 
but  which  a  man  is  never  to  make  use  of  while  there  is  an 
inch  of  hope  remaining:  ''  telling  him,  "that  it  was  some, 
times  constancy  and  valor  to  live;  that  he  would  that 
even  his  death  should  be  of  use  to  his  country,  and  would 
make  of  it  an  act  of  honor  and  virtue."  Threicion,  not- 
withstanding, thought  himself  in  the  right,  and  did  his  own 
business;  and  Cleomenes  afterward  did  the  same,  but  not 
till  he  had  first  tried  the  utmost  malevolence  of  fortune. 
All  the  inconveniences  in  the  world  are  not  considerable 
enough  that  a  man  should  die  to  evade  them;  and, 
besides,  there  being  so  many,  so  sudden  and  unexpected 
changes  in  human  things,  it  is  hard  rightly  to  judge  when 
we  are  at  the  end  of  our  hope. 

"  Sperat  et  in  sapva  victus  gladiator  arena, 
Sit  licet  infesto  poUice  tiirba  minax."  X 

All  things,  says  an  old  adage,  §  are  to  be  hoped  for  by  a 
man  while  lie  lives;  ay,  but,  replies  Seneca,  why  should 
this  rather  be  always  running  in  a  man's  head  that  fortune 
can  do  all  things  for  the  living  man,  than  this,  that  fortune 
has  no  power  over  him  that  knows  how  to  die?  Josephus,  || 
when  engaged  in  so  near  and  apparent  danger,  a  whole 
people  being  violently  bent  against  him,  that  there  was  no 
visible  means  of  escape,  uevei'theless,  being,  as  he  himself 
says,  in  this  extremity  counseled   by  one  of  his  friends  to 

*  Plutarch,  Virtuous  Deeds  of  Women. 

f  Idem,  Life  of  Cleomenes,  calls  him  Therycion. 

I  "  The  gladiator  conquered  in  the  lists  hopes  on,  though  the 
menacing  spectators,  turning  their  thumb,  order  him  to  die."—. 
PExNtadius,  De  Spe,  ap.  Virgil,  Catalecta. 

%  Seneca,  Ep.,  70. 

II  Josephus,  De  Vita  Sua. 
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(]ospatcb  himself,  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  yet  main- 
tained  himself  in  hope,  for  fortune  diverted  the  accident 
beyond  all  human  expectation,  so  that  he  saw  himself  deliv- 
ered without  any  manner  of  inconvenience.  Whereas 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  on  the  contrary,  threw  away  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  liberty,  of  whicli  they  were  the  sole 
protectors,  by  the  precipitation  and  temerity  wherewith 
they  killed  themselves  before  the  due  time  and  a  just  occa- 
sion. Monsieur  d'Anguien,*  at  the  battle  of  Cerisolles,f 
twice  attempted  to  run  himself  tlirough,  despairing  of  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  which  went  indeed  very  untowardly  on 
that  side  of  the  field  where  he  was  engaged,  and  by  that 
precipitation  was  very  near  depriving  himself  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  so  brave  a  victory.  I  have  seen  a  hundred  hares 
escape  out  of  the  very  teeth  of  the  greyhounds.  "  AUquis 
carnifici  suo  super stes  fuit. "  % 

//  "  Multa  dies,  vari usque  labor  mutabilis  aevi 

^  Rettulit  in  melius;  multos  alterna  revisens 

Lusit,  et  in  solido  rursus  fortuua  locavit."  § 

Pliiiy  says  there  are  but  three  sorts  of  diseases,  to  escape 
which  a  man  has  good  title  to  "destroy  himself;  the  worst 
of  which  is  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  when  the  urine  is 
suppressed.!  Seneca  says  those  only  which  for  a  longtime 
are  discomposing  the  functions  of  the  soul.  And  some 
there  have  been  who,  to  avoid  a  worse  death,  have  chosen 

*  Montluc,  Comment. 

f  In  1544. 

X  "  Some  have  survived  their  executioners." — Seneca,  Ep.,  13. 

§  "  Length  of  days,  and  the  various  labor  of  changeful  time, 
have  brought  things  to  a  better  state;  fortune  turning,  shows  a 
reverse  face,  and  again  restores  men  to  prosperity." — ^iieid,  xi. 
425. 

■  i  II  "  In  the  quarto  edition  of  these  essays,  in  1588,  Pliny  is  said  to 
j  mention  two  more,  viz.,  a  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  the  headache, 
I  which,  be  says  (lib.  xxv.  c.  3.  ),  were  the  only  three  distempers, 
almost,  for  which  men  killed  themselves:  as  to  their  right  of  killing 
themselves,  he  does  not  mention  a  word  of  it  here;  and  1  cannot  con- 
ceive why  Montaigne,  who,  at  first,  entered  thoroughly  into  Pliny's 
sense,  by  saying  that,  according  to  this  author,  it  was  the  custom  for 
men  to  kill  themselves,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  any  one  of  these  three  dis- 
tempers made  him  say  afterward,  that  they  had  a  right  to  kill 
themselves  for  this  very  end." — CosTE. 
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one  to  tl-ie-i-r  own  liking  Democritus,  general  o-f  the  yEtol- 
ians,  being  brought  prisoner  to  Rome,  found  means  to 
make  his  escape  by  night:  but  close  pursued  by  his  keepers, 
rather  than  suffer  himself  to  be  retaken,  he  fell  npon  hia 
own  sword  and  died.*  Autinous  and  Theodotus,  their 
city  of  Ej)irus  being  produced  by  the  Romans  to  the  last 
extremity,  gave  the  people  counsel  universally  to  kill  them- 
selves; but,  these  preferring  to  give  themselves  up  to  the 
enemy,  the  two  chiefs  went  to  seek  the  death  they  desired, 
rushing  furiously  upon  the  enemy,  with  intention  to  strike 
home  but  not  to  ward  a  blow.  The  Island  of  Goza  being 
taken  some  years  ago  by  the  Turks,  a  Sicilian,  who  had 
two  beautiful  daughters  marriageable  killed  them  both  with 
his  own  hand,  and  their  mother,  running  in  to  save  them, 
to  boot,  which  having  done,  sallying  out  of  the  house  with 
a  cross-bow  and  harquebus,  with  two  shots  he  killed  two 
of  the  Turks  nearest  to  his  door,  and  drawing  his  sword, 
charged  furiously  in  among  the  rest,  where  he  was  sud- 
denly enclosed  and  cut  to  pieces,  by  that  means  delivering 
his  family  and  himself  from  slavery  and  dishonor.  The 
Jewish  women,  after  having  circumcised  their  children, 
threw  them  and  themselves  down  a  precipice  to  avoid  the 
cruelty  of  Antigonus.  I  have  been  told  of  a  person  of 
condition  in  one  of  our  prisons,  that  his  friends,  being  in- 
formed that  he  would  certainly  be  condemned,  to  avoid 
the  ignominy  of  such  a  death  suborned  a  priest  to  tell  him 
that  the  only  means  of  his  deliverance  was  to  recommend 
himself  to  such  a  saint,  under  such  and  such  vows,  and  to 
fast  eight  days  together  withouttakingany  manner  of  nour- 
ishment, what  weakness  or  faintness  soever  he  might  find 
in  himself  during  the  time;  he  followed  their  advice,  and 
by  that  means  destroyed  himself  before  he  was  aware,  not 
dreaming  of  death  or  any  danger  in  the  experiment. 
Scribonia  advising  her  nephew  Libo  to  kill  himself  rather 
than  await  the  stroke  of  justice,  told  himf  that  it  was  to 
do  other  people's  business  to  preserve  his  life  to  put  it  after 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  within  three  or  four  days 
would  fetch  him  to  execution;  and  that  it  was  to  serve  his 
enemies  to  keep  his  blood  to  gratify  their  malice. 

We  read  in  the  Bible   that  Nicanor.J  the  persecutor  of 

*  Livy,  XXX vii.  46.  f  Seneca,  Ep.,  70. 

X  Macliabees,  xiv.  37. 
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the  law  of  God,  having  sent  his  soldiers  to  seize  upon  the 
good  old  man  Razis,  surnained  in  honor  of  his  virLne  the 
father  of  the  Jews:  the  good  man,  seeing  no  other  remedy, 
his  gates  burned  down,  and  the  enemy  ready  to  seize  him, 
rhoosing  rather  to  die  nobly  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
his  wicked  adversaries  and  suffer  himself  to  be  cruelly 
butchered  by  them,  contrary  to  the  honor  of  his  rank  and 
quality,  stabbed  himself  with  his  own  sword,  but  the  blow, 
for  haste,  not  having  been  given  home,  he  ran  and  threw 
himself  from  the  top  of  a  wall  headlong  among  them,  who 
separating  themselves  and  making  room,  he  pitched  di- 
I'ectly  upon  his  head;  notwithstanding  which,  feeling  yet 
in  himself  some  remains  of  life,  he  renewed  his  courage, 
and  starting  up  upon  his  feet  all  bloody  and  wounded  as  he 
Avas,  and  making  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  a  precipi- 
tous rock,  there,  through  one  of  his  wounds  drew  out  his 
bowels  which,  tearing  and  pulling  to  pieces  with  both  his 
hands,  he  threw  among  his  pursuers,  all  the  while  attesting 
and  invoking  the  Divine  vengeance  npon  them  for  their 
cruelty  and  injustice. 

Of  violences  offered  to  the  conscience,  that  against  the 
chastity  of  woman  is,  in  my  opinion,  most  to  be  avoided, 
forasmuch  as  there  is  a  certain  pleasure  naturally  mixed 
with  it,  and  for  that  reason  the  dissent  therein  cannot  be 
sufficiently  perfect  and  entire,  so  that  the  violence  seems 
to  be  mixed  with  a  little  consent  of  the  forced  party.  The 
ecclesiastical  history  has  several  examples  of  devout 
persons  who  have  embraced  death  to  secure  them  from  the 
outrages  prepared  by  tyrants  against  their  religion  and 
honor.  Pelagia  and  Sophronia,  both  canonized,  the  first 
of  these  precipitated  herself  with  her  mother  and  sisters 
into  the  river  to  avoid  being  forced  by  some  soldiers,  and 
the  last  also  killed  herself  to  avoid  being  ravished  by  the 
Emperor  Maxentius. 

It  may,  peradventure,  be  an  honor  to  us  in  future  ages, 
that  a  learned  author  of  this  present  time,  and  a  Parisian, 
takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  persuade  the  ladies  of  our 
age  rather  to  take  any  other  course  than  to  enter  into  the 
horrid  meditation  of  such  a  despair.  I  am  sorry  he  had 
never  heard,  that  he  might  have  inserted  it  among  his 
other  stories,  the  sayiiig  of  a  woman,  which  was  told  me  at 
Toulouse,  who  had  passed  through  the  handling  of  some 
soldiers:  ''God  be  praised,"  said  she,  "that  once  a-t  least 
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in  my  life,  I  have  luid  my  fill  without  sin."  In  truth, 
these  cruellies  are  very  unworthy  the  French  good  nature, 
and  also,  God  be  thanked,  our  air  is  very  well  purged  of 
them  since  this  good  advice:  'tis  enough  that  they  say 
"no ''in  doing  it  according  to  the  rule  of  the  good 
Marot.* 

History  is  everywhere  full  of  those  who  by  a  thousand 
ways  have  exchanged  a  painful  and  irksome  life  for  death. 
Lucius  Aruntius  killed  himself,  to  fiy,  he  said,  both  the 
future  and  the  past. f  Granius  Silvanus  and  Statius 
Proximus,  after  having  been  pardoned  by  Nero,  killed 
themselves;  J  either  disdaining  to  live  by  the  favor  of  so 
wicked  a  man,  or  that  they  might  not  be  troubled,  at  some 
other  time,  to  obtain  a  second  pardon,  considering  the 
proclivity  of  his  nature  to  suspect  and  credit  accusations 
against  worthy  men.  Spargapises,  the  son  of  Queen 
Tomyris,  being  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Cyrus,  made  use  of 
the  first  favor  Cyrus  showed  him,  in  commanding  him  to 
be  unbound,  to  kill  himself,  having  pretended  to  no  other 
benefit  of  liberty,  but  only  to  be  revenged  of  himself  for 
the  disgrace  of  being  taken.  §  Bogez,  governor  in  Eion 
for  King  Xerxes,  being  besieged  by  the  Athenian  army 
under  the  conduct  of  Cimon,  refused  the  conditions 
offered,  that  he  might  safe  return  into  Asia  with  all  his 
wealth,  impatient  to  survive  the  loss  of  a  place  his  master 
had  given  him  to  keep;  wherefore,  having  defended  the 
city  to  the  last  extremity,  nothing  being  left  to  eat,  he 
first  threw  all  the  gold  and  whatever  else  the  enemy  could 
make  booty  of  into  the  river  Strymon,  and  then  causing  a 
great  pile  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  the  throats  of  all  the 
women,  children,  concubines,  and  servants  to  be  cut,  he 
threw  their  bodies  into  the  fire,  and  at  last  leaped  into  it 
himself. 

Ninachetuen,  an  Indian  lord,  so  soon  as  he  heard  the 
first  whisper  of  the  Portuguese  viceroy's  determination  to 
dispossess  him,  without  any  apparent  cause,  of  his  com- 
mand in  Malacca,  to  transfer  it  to  the  king  of  Campar,  he 
took  this  resolution    with    himself:  he   caused  a  scaffold, 

*  "  Un  doulx  nenny,  avec  iin  doulx  sourire 

Est  tant  lionneste." — Marot. 

j  Tacitus,  Annal.,  vi.  48.  f  Idem,  ibid.,  xv.  71. 

§  Herodotus,  i.  31S. 
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more  long  than  broad,  to  be  erected,  supported  by  columns 
royally  adorned  with  tapestry  and  strewed  with  flowers 
and  abundance  of  perfumes;  all  which  being  prepared,  iu 
a  robe  of  cloth  of  gold,  set  full  of  jewels  of  great  value, 
he  came  out  into  the  street,  and  mounted  the  steps  to  the 
scaffold,  at  one  corner  of  whicli  he  had  a  pile  lighted  of 
aromatic  wood.  Everybody  ran  to  see  to  what  end  these 
unusual  preparations  were  made;  when  Ninachetuen,  with 
a  manly  but  displeased  countenance,  set  forth  how  much 
he  liad  obliged  the  Portuguese  nation,  and  with  how 
unspotted  fidelity  he  had  carried  himself  in  his  charge; 
that  having  so  often,  sword  in  hand,  manifested  in  the 
behalf  of  others,  that  honor  was  much  more  dear  to  hinr 
than  life,  he  was  not  to  abandon  the  concern  of  it  for 
himself:  that  fortune  denying  hira  all  means  of  opposing 
the  affront  designed  to  be  put  upon  him,  his  courage  at 
least  enjoined  him  to  free  himself  from  the  sense  of  it, 
and  not  to  serve  for  a  fable  to  the  people,  nor  for  a 
triumph  to  men  less  deserving  than  himself;  which  having 
said,  he  leaped  into  the  fire. 

Sextilia,  the  wife  of  Scaurus,  and  Paxea,  the  wife  of 
Labeo,  to  encourage  their  husbands  to  avoid  the  dangers 
that  pressed  upon  them,  wherein  they  had  no  other  share 
than  conjugal  affection,  voluntarily  sacrificed  their  own 
lives  to  serve  them  in  this  extreme  necessity  for  company 
and  example.*  What  they  did  for  their  husbands,  Cocceius 
Nerva  did  for  his  country,  with  less  utility  though  with 
equal  affection;  this  great  lawyer,  flourishing  in  Jiealth, 
riches,  reputation,  and  favor  with  the  emperor,  had  no 
other  cause  to  kill  himself  but  the  sole  compassion  of  the 
miserable  state  of  the  Koman  republic. f  Nothing  can  be 
added  to  the  beauty  of  the  death  of  the  wife  of  Fulvius, 
a  familiar  favorite  of  Augustus:  Augustus  having  dis- 
covered that  he  had  vented  an  important  secret  he  had 
intrusted  him  withal,  otleniorning  that  he  came  to  make 
his  court  received  him  very  coldly  and  looked  frowningly 
upon  him.  He  returned  home,  full  of  despair,  where  he 
sorrowfully  told  his  wife  that,  having  fallen  into  tiiis  mis- 
foi'tune  he  was  resolved  to  kill  himself:  to  which  she 
roundly  replied,    "Tis  but  reason  you  should,  seeing  that 

*  Tacitus,  Annal.,  vi.  29.  \  Idem,  ibid.,  26. 
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having  so  often  experienced  the  incontinence  of  my 
tongue,  you  could  not  take  warning:  but  let  me  kill  my- 
self first,"  and  without  any  more  saying  ran  herself 
through  the  body  with  a  sword.*  Vibius  Virius,  despairing 
of  the  safety  of  his  city  besieged  by  the  Eoraans,  and  of 
their  mercy,  in  the  last  deliberation  of  his  city's  senate, 
after  many  arguments  conducing  to  that  end,  concluded 
that  the  most  noble  means  to  escape  fortune  was  by  their 
own  hands:  telling  them  that  the  enemy  would  have  them 
in  honor,  and  Hitnnitial  would  be  sensible  how  many 
faithful  friends  he  had  abandoned;  inviting  those  who 
approved  of  his  advice  to  come  to  a  good  supper  he  had 
ready  at  home,  where,  after  they  had  eaten  well,  they 
would  drink  together  of  what  he  had  prepared;  a  beverage, 
said  he,  that  will  deliver  our  bodies  from  torments,  our 
souls  from  insult,  and  our  eyes  and  ears  from  the  sense  of 
so  many  hateful  mischiefs,  as  the  conquered  suffer  from 
cruel  and  implacable  conquerors.  I  have,  said  he,  taken 
order  for  fit  persons  to  throw  our  bodies  into  a  funeral  pile 
before  my  door  so  soon  as  we  are  dead.  Many  enough 
approved  this  high  resolution,  but  few  imitated  it;  seven- 
and-twenty  senators  followed  him,  who  after  having  tried 
to  drown  the  thought  of  this  fatal  determination  in  wine, 
ended  the  feast  with  the  mortal  mess;  and  embracing  one 
anotlier,  after  they  had  jointly  deplored  the  misfortune  of 
their  country,  some  retired  liome  to  their  ov»^n  houses, 
others  stayed  to  be  burned  witli  Vibius  in  his  funeral  pyre; 
and  were  all  of  them  so  long  in  dying,  the  vapor  of  the 
wine  having  prepossessed  the  veins,  and  by  that  means 
deferred  tiie  effect  of  the  i)oison,  that  some  of  them  were 
within  an  hour  of  seeing  tlie  enemy  inside  the  walls  of 
Capua,  which  was  taken  the  next  morning,  and  of  under- 
going the  miseries  they  had  at  so  dear  a  rate  endeavored 
to  avoid. f  Taurea  Jubellius,  ano+h^r  citizen  of  the  same 
country,  the  Consul  Fulvius  returning  from  the  shameful 
butchery  he  had  made  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
senators,  called  him  back  fiercely  by  name,  and  having 
made  liim  stop:  ''  Give  the  word,"  said  he,  '^  that  somebody 
may  despatch  me  after  the  massacre  of  so  many  otiiors, 
' — ' ' , , ^_— .»..._»^ — ^ — ^ 

*  Plutarcb  on  Loquacity,  c.  9. 
f  Livy,  xxvi.    1315. 
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that  thou  mayest  boast  to  have  killerl  a  much  more  valiant 
man  tlum  thyself."  Fulvius  disctainiug  him  as  a  man 
out  of  his  wits,  and  also  having  received  letters  from  Rome 
censuring  the  inhumanity  of  his  execution  which  tied  his 
hands,  Jiibellius  proceeded:  "Since  my  country  has  been 
taken,  my  friends  dead,  and  having  with  my  own  hands 
slain  my  wife  and  children  to  rescue  them  from  the  des- 
olation of  this  ruin,  I  am  denied  to  die  the  death  of  my 
fellow-oitizens,  let  me  borrow  from  virtue  vengeance  on 
this  hated  life,"  and  therewithal  drawing  a  short  sword  he 
carried  concealed  about  him,  he  ran  it  through  his  own 
bosom,  falling  down  backward,  and  expiring  at  the  consul's 
feet.* 

Alexander,  laying  siege  to  a  city  of  the  Indies,  those 
within,  finding  themselves  very  hardly  set,  put  on  a  vig- 
orous I'esolution  to  deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  of  his 
victory,  and  accordingly  burned  themselves  in  general, 
together  with  their  city,  in  despite  of  his  humanity:  a  new 
kind  of  war,  where  the  enemies  sought  to  save  them,  and 
they  to  destroy  themselves,  doing,  to  make  themselves  sure 
of  death,  all  that  men  do  to  secure  life. f 

Astapa,  a  city  of  Spain,  finding  itself  weak  in  walls  and 
defense  to  withstand  the  Romans,  the  inhabitants  made  a 
heap  of  all  their  riches  and  furniture  in  the  public  place; 
and,  having  i-anged  upon  this  heap  all  the  women  and 
children,  and  piled  them  round  with  wood  and  other  com- 
bustible matter  to  take  sudden  fire,  and  left  fifty  of  their 
young  men  for  the  execution  of  that  whereon  they  had 
resolved,  they  made  a  desperate  sally,  where,  for  want  of 
power  to  overcome,  they  caused  themselves  to  be  every  man 
slain.  The  fifty,  after  having  massacred  every  living  soul 
throughout  the  whole  city,  aiul  put  fire  to  this  pile,  threw 
themselves  lastly  into  it,  finishing  their  genei-ous  liberty, 
rather  after  an  insensible,  than  after  a  sorrowful  and 
disgraceful  manner,  giving  the  enemy  to  understand,  that 
if  fortune  had  been  so  pleased,  they  had  as  well  the  courage 
to  snatch  from  them  victory  as  they  had  to  frustrate  and 
render  it  dreadful,  and  even  mortal  to  those  wdio,  allured 
by  the  splendor  of  the  gold  melting  in  tliis  flame,  having 
ai^proached  it,  a  great  number  were  there  suffocated  and 

*  Idem,  ibid.,  15.  f  Diodoras  Siculus,  sviii,  18. 
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burned,  being  kept  from  retiring  by  the  crowd  tliat 
followed  jifter.  * 

The  Abydeaus,  being  pressed  by  King  Plylip,  put  on 
the  same  resolution;  but,  not  having  time,  they  could  not 
put  it  in  effect.  The  king,  who  was  struck  with  horror  at 
the  rash  precipitation  of  this  execution  (the  treasure  and 
movables  that  they  had  condemned  to  the  flames  being 
first  seized),  drawing  off  his  soldiers,  granted  •them  tliree 
day's  time  to  kill  themselves  in,  that  they  might  do  it  with 
more  order  and  at  a  greater  ease:  whicli  time  they  filled 
with  blood  aud  slaughter  beyond  the  utmost  excess  of  all 
hostile  cruelty,  so  that  not  so  much  as  any  one  soul  was 
left  alive  that  had  power  to  destroy  itself,  f  There  are 
infinite  examples  of  like  popular  resolutions  whicli  seem 
the  more  fierce  aud  cruel  in  proportion  as  the  effect  is  more 
universal,  and  yet  are  really  less  so  than  when  singly 
executed;  what  arguments  and  persuasion  cannot  do  with 
individual  men,  they  can  do  with  all,  the  ardor  of  society 
ravishing  particular  judgments. 

The  condemned  who  would  live  to  be  executed  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  forfeited  their  goods  and  were  denied 
the  rights  of  sepulture;  those  who,  by  killing  themselves, 
anticipated  it,  were  interred,  aud  had  liberty  to  dispose  of 
their  estates  by  will.  J 

But  men  sometimes  covet  death  out  of  hope  of  a  greater 
good.  ''I  desire,"  says  St.  Paul,  §  "to  be  with  Christ," 
and  ''who  shall  rid  me  of  these  bands?"  Cleombrotus  of 
Ambracia,  ||  having  read  Plato's  Phfedo,  entered  into  so 
great  a  desire  of  the  life  to  come  that,  without  auy  other 
occasion,  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  By  which  it 
appears  how  improperly  we  call  this  voluntary  dissolution, 
despair,  to  which  the  eagerness  of  hope  often  inclines  us, 
aud,  often,  a  calm  and  temperate  desire  proceeding  from  a 
mature  and  deliberate  judgment.  Jacques  du  Chastel, 
bishop  of  Soissons,  in  St.  Louis'  foreign  expedition,  seeing 
the  king  and  whole  army  upon  the  point  of  returning  into 
France,  leaving  the  affairs  of  religion    imperfect,  took  a 

*  Livy,  xxviii.  22.  23.  f  Idem,  xxxi.  17,  18. 

X  Tacitus,  Annal.,  vi.  29. 

§  Ep.  to  the  Philippians,  i.  23. 

II  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quses.  i.  34. 
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resolution  rather  to  go  into  paradise;  wherefore  having 
taken  solemn  leave  of  his  friends;  he  charged  alone,  in  the 
sight  of  every  one,  into  the  enemy's  army,  where  he  was 
presently  cul  to  pieces.  In  a  certain  kingdom  of  the  new- 
discovered  world,  upon  a  day  of  solemn  procession,  when 
the  idol  they  adore  is  drawn  about  in  public  upon  a  chariot 
of  marvelous  greatness:  besides  that  many  are  then  seen 
cutting  off-pieces  of  their  flesh  to  offer  to  him,  there  are  a 
number  of  others  who  prostrate  themselves  upon  the  place, 
causing  themselves  to  be  crushed  and  broken  to  pieces 
under  the  weighty  wheels,  to  obtain  the  veneration  of 
sancity  after  death,  which  is  accordingly  paid  them.  The 
death  of  the  bishop,  sword  in  hand,  has  more  of  magna- 
nimity in  it,  and  less  of  sentiment,  the  ardor  of  combat 
taking  away  part  of  the  latter. 

There  are  some  governments  who  have  taken  upon  them 
to  regulate  the  justice  and  oj)portunity  of  voluntary  death. 
In  former  times  there  was  kept  in  our  city  of  Marseilles,  a 
poison  prepared  out  of  hemlock,  at  the  public  charge,  and 
those  who  had  a  mind  to  hasten  their  end,  having 
first,  before  the  six  hundred,  who  were  their  senate,  given 
account  of  the  reasons  and  motives  of  their  design,  and 
it  was  not  otherwise  lawful,  than  by  leave  from  the  mag- 
istrate and  upon  just  occasion  to  do  violence  to 
themselves.*  The  same  law  was  also  in  use  in  other 
places. 

Sextus  Pompeius,  in  his  expedition  into  Asia,  touched 
at  the  isle  of  Cea  in  Negropont:  it  happened  while  he  was 
there,  as  we  have  it  from  one  that  was  with  him,f  that  a 
woman  of  great  quality,  having  given  an  account  to  her 
citizens  why  she  was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  her  life,  in- 
vited Pompeius  to  her  death,  to  render  it  the  more  honora- 
ble, an  invitation  that  he  accepted;  and  having  long  tried 
in  vain  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  which  was  very 
great,  and  persuasion,  to  divert  her  from  that  design,  he 
acquiesced  in  the  end  in  her  own  will.  She  had  passed  the 
age  of  four  score  and  ten  in  a  very  happy  state,  both  of 
body  and  mind:  being  then  laid  upon  her  bed,  better 
dressed  than  ordinary  and  leaning  upon  her  elbow,  "The 
gods,"  said  she,  "  oh  Sextus  Pompeius  and  rather  those  I 

*  Valerius  Maximus,  ii.  6,  7. 
f  Idem,  ibid.,  vi,  8. 
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leave  tluui  those  I  go  to  seek,  reward  thee,  for  that  thou 
hast  not  disdainecl  to  be  botli  the  counselor  of  my  life  and 
the  witness  of  my  death.  For  my  part,  having  always  ex- 
perienced the  smiles  of  fortune,  for  fear  lest  the  desire  of 
living  too  long  may  make  me  see  the  contrary  face,  I  am 
going,  by  a  happy  end,  to  dismiss  the  remains  of  my  soul, 
leaving  beliind  two  daughters  of  my  body  and  a  legion  of 
nephews;  "  which  having  said,  with  some  exhortations  to 
her  family  to  live  in  peace,  she  divided  among  them  her 
goods,  and  recommending  her  domestic  gods  to  her 
eldest  daughter,  she  boldly  took  the  bowl  that  contained 
the  poison,  and  having  made  her  vows  and  prayers  to  Mer- 
cury to  conduct  her  to  some  happy  abode  in  the  other 
world,  she  roundly  swallowed  the  mortal  poison.  This 
being  done,  she  entertained  the  company  with  tlie  progress 
of  its  operation,  and  how  the  cold  by  degrees  seized  the 
several  parts  of  her  body  one  after  another,  till  having  in 
the  end  told  them  it  began  to  seize  upon  her  heart  and 
bowels,  she  called  her  daughters  to  do  the  last  office  and 
close  her  eyes. 

Pliny  *  tells  us  of  a  certain  Hyperborean  nation  where, 
by  reason  of  the  sweet  temperature  of  the  air,  lives  rarely 
ended  but  by  the  voluntary  surrender  of  the  inhabitants, 
who,  being  weary  of,  and  satiated  with  living,  had  the  cus- 
tom, at  a  very  old  age,  after  having  made  good  cheer,  to 
precipitate  themselves  into  the  sea  from  the  top  of  a  cer- 
tain rock,  assigned  for  that  service.  Pain  and  the  fear  of 
a  worse  death  seem  to  me  the  most  excusable  incite- 
ments.! 

CHAPTER  IV. 

to-morrow's  a  new  day. 

I  GIVE,  and  I  think  with  good  reason,  the  palm  to  Jacques 
Amyot  of  all  our  French  writers,  not  only  for  the  simplic- 
ity and  purity  of  his  language,  wherein  he  excels  all  others, 
nor  for  his  constancy  in  going  through  so  long   a  work,J 

*  Nat.  Hist.,  iv.  12. 

t  See  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quaes.,  ii.  27;  and  Rousseau's  Nouvelle 
Heloise,  liv.  ii.  lett.  1  and  2. 

X  The  translation  of  Plutarcli. 
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nor  for  the  depth  of  his  knowli'dge,  having  been  able  so 
snccessfnlly  to  smooth  and  unravel  so  knotty  and  intricate 
an  author  (for  let  people  tell  me  what  they  will,  I  nnder- 
stand  nothing  of  Greek,  but  1  meet  with  sense  so  well 
iTiTited  and  hiaiiitaihed  throughout  his  whole  translation, 
that  certainly  he  either  knew  the  true  fancy  of  the  author, 
or  having,  by  being  long  conversant  with  hitn,  imprinted  a 
vivid  ajid  general  idea  of  that  of  Plutarch  in  his  soul,  he 
has  delivered  ns  nothing  that  either  derogates  from,  or  con- 
tradicts him),  but  above  all,  1  am  the  most  taken  with  him 
for  having  made  so  discreet  a  choice  of  a  book  so  worthy 
and  of  so  great  utility  wherewith  to  present  his  country. 
We  dunces  had  been  lost,  had  not  this  book  raised 
us  out  of  the  dirt;  by  this  favor  of  his  we  dare  now 
speak  and  write;  the  ladies  are  able  to  read  to  schoolmas- 
ters; 'tis  our  breviary.  If  this  good  man  be  yet  living,  I 
would  I'ecommend  to  him  Xenophon,  to  do  as  much  by  that; 
'tis  a  much  more  easy  task  than  the  other,  and  consequently 
more  proper  for  his  age.  And,  besides,  though  1  know 
not  how,  methinkshe  does  briskly  and  clearly  enough  trip 
over  steps  another  would  have  stumbled  at,  yet  neverthe- 
less his  style  seems  to  be  more  his  own  where  he  does 
not  encounter  those  difficulties,  and  rolls  away  at  his  own 
ease. 

I  Avas  just  now  reading  this  passage  where  Plutarch*  says 
of  himself,  that  Eusticus  being  present  at  a  declamation  of 
his  at  Rome,  there  received  a  packet  from  the  emperor,  and 
deferred  to  open  it  till  all  was  done:  for  which,  says  he,  all 
the  company  highly  applauded  the  gravity  of  this  person. 
'Tis  true,  that  being  upon  the  subject  of  curiosity  and  of 
that  eager  passion  for  news,  which  makes  us  with  so  much 
indiscretion  and  impatience  leave  all  to  entertain  a  new- 
comer, and  without  any  manner  of  respect  or  outcry,  tear 
open  on  a  sudden,  in  what  company  soever,  the  letters  that 
are  delivered  to  us,  he  had  reason  to  applaud  the  gravity  of 
Rusticus  upon  this  occasion;  and  might  moreover  have 
added  to  it  the  commendation  of  his  civility  and  courtesy, 
that  would  not  interrupt  the  current  of  his  declamation. 
But  I  doubt  whether  any  one  can  commend  his  prudence; 
for  receiving  unexpected  letters,  and  esj)ecially  from  an 
emperor,  it  might  have  fallen   out   that   the   deferring   to 

*  Of  Curiosity,  c.  14. 
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read  them  might  have  been  of  great  prejudice.  The  vice 
opposite  to  curiosity  is  negligence,  to  which  I  naturally 
incline,  and  wherein  I  have  seen  some  men  so  extreme  that 
one  might  have  found  letters  sent  them  three  or  four  days 
before,  still  sealed  up  in  their  pockets. 

I  never  open  any  letters  directed  to  another,  not  only 
those  intrusted  with  me,  but  even  such  as  fortune  has 
guided  to  my  hand;  an-v  am  angry  with  myself  if  my  eyes 
unawares  steal  any  contents  of  letters  of  importance  he  is 
reading  when  I  stand  near  a  great  man.  Never  was  man 
less  inquisitive  or  less  prying  into  other  men's  affairs 
than  I. 

In  our  father's  days.  Monsieur  de  Boutieres  had  like  to 
have  lost  Turin  from  having,  while  engaged  in  good  com- 
pany at  supper,  delayed  to  read  iuformatiou  that  was  sent 
him  of  the  treason  plotted  against  that  city  where  he  com- 
manded. And  this  very  Plutarch*  has  given  me  to  under- 
stand, that  Julius  Cfesar  had  preserved  himself,  if,  going 
to  the  senate  the  day  he  was  assassinated  by  the  con- 
spirators, he  had  read  a  note  which  was  presented  to  him 
by  the  way.  He  tells  alsof  the  story  of  Archias,  the  tyrant 
of  Thebes,  that  the  night  before  the  execution  of  the  design 
Pelopidas  had  plotted  to  kill  him  to  restore  his  couulry  to 
liberty,  he  had  a  full  account  seuthitii  in  writing  by  another 
Archias,  an  Athenian,  of  the  whole  conspiracy,  and  that, 
this  packet  haviug  been  delivered  to  him  while  he  sat  at 
supper,  he  deferred  the  opening  of  it,  saying,  which  after- 
wanl  turned  to  a  proverb  in  Greece,  "  To-morrow  is  a  new 
day."t 

A  wise  man  may,  I  think,  out  of  respect  to  another,  as 
not  to  disturb  the  company,  as  Husticus  did,  or  not  to  break 
off  another  affair  of  importance  in  hand,  defer  to  read  or 
hear  any  new  thing  that  is  brought  him;  but  for  his  own 
interest  or  particular  pleasure,  especially  if  he  be  a  public 
minister,  that  he  will  not  interrupt  his  dinner  or  break  his 
sleep  is  inexcusable.  And  there  was  anciently  at  Rome,  the 
consular  place,  §  as  they  called  it,  which  was  the  most  honor- 

*  Life  of  Cajsar,  c.  17. 

f  In  liis  Treatise  on  the  Demon  of  Socrates,  c.  27. 
t  So  in    Cotton    and   in  Coste.     The  French  is   "  a  demain  les 
affaires;"  business  to-morrow. 

§  Plutarch,  Table  Talk,  i.  3,  3. 
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able  at  the  table,  as  being  a  place  of  most  liberty,  and  of 
more  convenient  access  to  those  who  came  in  to  speak  to 
the  person  seated  there;  by  which  it  appears,  that  being  at 
meat,  they  did  not  totally  abandon  the  concern  of  other 
affairs  and  incidents.  But  when  all  is  said,  it  is  very  hard 
in  human  actions  to  give  so  exact  a  rule  upon  moral  reasons, 
that  fortune  will  not  therein  maintain  her  own  right. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF   CONSCIENCE. 

The  Sieur  de  la  Bransse,  my  brother  and  I,  traveling 
one  day  together  during  the  time  of  our  civil  wars,  met  a 
gentleman  of  good  fasliion.  He  was  of  the  contrary  party, 
though  I  did  not  know  so  much,  for  he  pretended  other- 
wise: and  tlie  mischief  on't  is,  that  in  this  sort  of  war  the 
cards  are  so  shuffled,  your  enemy  not  being  distinguished 
from  yourself  by  any  apparent  mark  either  of  language  or 
habit,  and  being  nourished  under  the  same  law,  air  and 
manners,  it  is  very  hard  to  avoid  disorder  and  confusion. 
This  made  me  afraid  myself  of  meeting  any  of  our  troops 
in  a  place  where  I  was  not  known,  that  I  might  not  be  in 
fear  to  tell  my  name,  and  peradventure  of  something 
worse;  as  it  had  befallen  me  before,  where,  by  such  a  mis- 
take, I  lost  both  men  and  horses,  and  among  others  an 
Italian  gentleman  my  page,  whom  I  bred  with  the  greatest 
care  and  affection,  was  miserably  slain,  in  whom  a  youth 
of  great  promise  and  expectation  was  extinguished.  But 
the  gentleman  my  brother  and  I  met  had  so  desperate, 
half-dead  a  fear  upon  him  at  meeting  with  any  horse,  or 
passing  by  any  of  tlie  towns  that  held  for  the  king,  that  I 
at  last  discovered  it  to  be  alarms  of  conscience.  It  seemed 
to  the  poor  man  as  if  through  his  visor  and  the  crosses  upon 
his  cassock,  one  would  have  penetrated  into  his  bosom  and 
read  the  most  secret  intentions  of  his  heart;  so  wonderful 
is  the  power  of  conscience.  It  makes  us  betray,  accuse 
and  fight  against  ourselves,  and  for  want  of  other  witnesses, 
to  give  evidence  against  ourselves. 

"  Occultum  quatiens  animo  tortore  flagellum."* 

*  "  The  torturer  of  the  soul  brandishing  a  sharp  scourge  within." 
Juvenal,  iii.  195. 
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Tliis  story  is  in  every  cliild's  moutii:  Bessns  the  P^onian, 
being  reprouclied  for  wantonly  pulling  clown  a  nest  of  young 
sparrows  and  killing  them,  replied,  that  he  had  reason  to 
do  so,  seeing  that  those  little  birds  never  ceased  falsely  to 
accuse  him  of  the  murder  of  his  father.Tliis  parricide  had 
till  then  been  concealed  and  unknown,  but  the  revenging 
fury  of  conscience  caused  it  be  to  discovered  by  him  him- 
self, who  was  to  sutfer  for  it.*  Hesiod  corrects  the  saying 
of  Plato,  that  punishment  closely  follows  sin,  it  being  as 
he  says,  born  at  the  same  time  with  it.f  Whoever  expects 
punishment  already  suffers  it,  and  whoever  has  deserved  it 
expects  it. J  Wickedness  contrives  torments  against  itself: 
"  Malum  consilium,  consultori  pessimum:  "  § 

as  the  wasp  stings  and  hurts  another,  but  most  of  all  itself, 
for  it  there  loses  its  sting  and  its  use  forever, 

"  Vitasque  in  vulnere  ponunt."  || 

Cantliarides  have  somewhere  about  them,  by  a  contra- 
riety of  nature,  a  counterpoison  against  their  poison. 1^ 
In  like  manner,  at  the  same  time  that  men  take  delight  in 
vice,  there  springs  in  the  conscience  a  displeasure  that 
afflicts  us  sleeping  and  waking  with  various  tormenting 
imaginations: 

"  Quippe  ubi  se  multi,  per  somnia  saepe  loquentes, 
Aut  morbo  delirantes,  protraxe  ferantur, 
Et  celata  diu  in  medium  peccata  dedisse."  ** 

Apollodorus  dreamed  that  he  saw  himself  flayed  by  the 
Scythians  and  afterward  boiled  in  a  caldron,  and  that  his 
heart  muttered  these  words:  "I  am  the  cause  of  all  these 
mischiefs  that  have  befallen  thee."f  f     Epicurus  said  that 

*  Plutarcli  on  Divine  Justice,  c.  viii.  9.  f  Ibid. 

|:  Seneca,  Ep.,  105,  at  tlae  end. 

§"111  designs  are  worst  to  the  contriver." — Apud  Aid.  Oellium, 
iv.  5. 

II  "  And  leave  their  own  lives  in  the  wound." — Vikgil,  Oeo.,  iv. 
238. 

T[  Plutarch  on  Divine  Justice,  c.  ix. 

**"  The  guilty  often,  by  talking  in  their  sleep  or  raving  in  a  fever 
reveal  sins  long  concealed. " — Lucretius,  v.  1157. 

ff  "  Apollodorus  was  tyrant  of  Cassandria,  in  Macedonia." — Plu- 
tarch ubi  supra,  c.  9:  Poly^^lnus,  iv.  6,  18. 
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no  hiding  hole  could  conceal  the  wicked,  since  they  could 
never  assure  themselves  of  being  hid  while  their  conscience 
discovered  thetn  to- themselves.* 

"  Prima  est  Jsec  ultio,  quod  se 
Judice  nemo  nocens  absolvitur."  f 

As  an  ill  conscience  fills  us  with  fear,  so  a  good  one 
gives  us  greater  confidence  and  assurance;  and  I  can  truly 
say  that  I  have  gone  through  several  hazards  with  a  more 
steady  pace  in  consideration  of  the  secret  knowledge 
I  had  of  my  own  will  and  the  innocence  of  my 
intentions. 

"  Conscia  mens  ut  cuique  sua  est,  ita  concipit  intra 
Pectora  pro  facto  spemque  metumque  suo."  % 

Of  this  are  a  thousand  examples;  but  it  will  be  enough 
to  instance  three  of  one  and  the  same  person.  Scipio, 
being  one  day  accused  before  the  people  of  Rome  of  some 
crimes  of  a  very  high  nature,  instead  of  excusing  himself 
or  flattering  his  judges:  "  It  will  become  you  well,"  said 
he,  "  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  a  head,  by  whose  means  you 
have  the  power  to  judge  all  the  world."  §  Another  time 
all  the  answer  he  gave  to  several  impeachments  brought 
against  him  by  a  tribune  of  the  people,  instead  of  making 
his  defense:  "Let  us  go,  citizens,"  said  he,  'Met  us  go 
render  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the  victory  they  gave  me 
over  the  Carthaginians  as  this  day,"  ||  and  advancing  him- 
self before  toward  the  temple,  he  had  presently  all  the  as- 
sembly and  his  very  accuser  himself  following  at  his  heels. 
And  Petilius,  having  been  set  on  by  Cato  to  demand  an 
account  of  the  money  that  had  passed  through  his  hands 
in  the  province  of  Antioch,  Scipio  being  come  into  the 
senate  to  that  purpose,  produced  a  book  from  under  his 
robe,  wherein  he  told  them  was  an  exact  account  of  his 
receipts  and  disbursements;  but  being  required  to  deliver 

*  Seneca,  Ep.,  97. 

f  "  'Tis  the  first  punisliment  of  sin  that  no  man  absolves  himself." 
— Juvenal,  xiii.  2. 

I  "  As  a  man's  conscience  is,  so  within  hope  or  fear  prevails, 
suiting  to  his  design." — Ovid,  Fast.,  i.  485. 

g  Plutarch,  How  Far  a  Man  may  Praise  Himself;  c.  5. 

II  Valerius  Maximus,  iii.  7. 
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it  to  the  prothonotary  to  be  examined,  he  refused,  saying, 
he  would  not  do  himself  so  great  a  disgrace;  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  senate  tore  the  book  with  his  own 
hands  to  pieces.*  I  do  not  believe  that  tlie  most  seared 
conscience  could  have  counterfeited  so  great  an  assurance. 
He  had  naturally  too  high  a  spirit  and  was  accustomed  to 
too  high  a  fortune,  says  Titius  Livius,  to  know  how  to  be 
criminal,  and  to  lower  himself  to  the  meanness  of  defend- 
ing his  innocence.  The  putting  men  to  the  rack  is  a  dan- 
gerous invention,  and  seems  to  be  rather  a  trial  of  patience 
than  of  truth.  Both  he  who  has  the  fortitude  to  eiulure 
it  conceals  the  truth,  and  he  who  has  not;  for  why  should 
pain  sooner  make  me  confess  what  really  is,  than  force  me 
to  say  what  is  not?  And,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  who  is 
not  guilty  of  that  whereof  he  is  accused,  has  the  courage 
to  undergo  those  torments,  why  should  not  he  who  is 
guilty  have  the  same,  so  fair  a  reward  as  life  being  in  his 
prospect?  I  believe  the  ground  of  this  invention  proceeds 
from  the  consideration  of  the  force  of  conscience:  for,  to 
the  guilty,  it  seems  to  assist  the  rack  to  make  him  confess 
his  fault,  and  to  shake  his  resolution;  and,  on  the  other 
side,  that  it  fortifies  the  innocent  against  the  torture. 
But  when  all  is  done  'tis,  in  plain  truth,  a  trial  full  of 
uncertainty  and  danger:  what  would  not  a  man  say, 
what  would  not  a  man  do,  to  avoid  so  intolerable  tor- 
ments? 

"  Etiain  innocentes  cogit  mentiri  dolor. "f 

Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  him  whom  the  Judge  has 
racked  that  he  may  not  die  innocent,  he  makes  him  die 
both  innocent  and  racked.  A  thousand  and  a  thousand 
have  charged  their  own  heads  by  false  confessions, 
among  whom  I  place  Philotas,  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  the  trial  Alexander  put  upon  him  and  the 
progress  of  his  torture.  J  But  so  it  is  that  some  say  it  is 
the  least  evil  human  weakness  could  invent;  very  in- 
humanly, notwithstanding,  and  to  very  little  purpose,  in 
my  opinion. 


*  Livy,  xxxviii.  54,  55. 

\  "  Pain  will  make  tlie 

)elorc. 

J  Quiutus  Curtius,  vi.  7. 


\  "  Pain  will  make  tlie  most  innocent  lie." — PuBMUS  SxBUS,  De 

Delorc. 
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Mauy  nations  less  barbarous  in  this  than  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  who  call  them  so,  repute  it  liori'ible  and  cruel  to 
torment  and  pull  a  man  to  pieces  for  a  fault  of  which  they 
are  yet  in  doubt.  IIow  can  lie  help  your  ignorance?  Are 
not  you  unjust,  that,  not  to  kill  him  without  cause,  do 
worse  than  kill  him?  And  that  this  is  so,  do  but  observe 
how  often  men  prefer  to  die  without  reason  than  undergo 
this  examination,  more  painful  than  execution  itself;  and 
that  oft  times  by  its  extremity  anticipates  execution,  and 
performs  it.  I  know  not  where  I  had  this  story:  *  but  it 
exactly  matches  the  conscience  of  our  justice  in  this  par- 
ticular. A  country-woman,  to  a  general  of  a  very  severe 
discipline,!  accused  one  of  his  soldiers  that  he  had  taken 
from  her  children  the  little  soup  meat  she  had  left  to 
nourish  them  withal,  the  army  having  consumed  all  the 
rest;  but  of  this  proof  there  was  none.  The  general,  after 
having  cautioned  the  woman  to  take  good  heed  to  what  she 
said,  for  that  she  would  make  herself  guilty  of  a  false  ac- 
cusation if  she  told  a  lie,  and  she  persisting,  hs  presently 
caused  the  soldier's  belly  to  be  ripped  up  to  clear  the  truth 
of  the  fact,  and  the  woman  was  found  to  be  in  the  right. 
An  instructive  sentence. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

USE   MAKES   PERFECT. 

'Tis  NOT  to  be  expected  that  argument  and  instruction, 
though  we  never  so  voluntarily  surrender  our  belief  to 
what  is  read  to  us,  should  be  of  force  to  lead  us  on  so  far 
as  to  action,  if  we  do  not,  over  and  above,  exercise  and 
form  the  soul  by  experience  to  the  course  for  Avhich  we 
design  it;  it  will,  otherwise,  doubtless  find  itself  at  a  loss 
when  it  comes  to  the  pinch  of  the  business.  This  is  the 
reason,  why  those  among  the  philosophers  who  Avere  am- 
bitious to  attain  to  a  greater  excellence,  were  not  contented 
to  await  the  severities  of  fortune  in  the  retirement  and  re- 
pose of  their  own  habitations,  lest  she  should  have  sur- 
prised them  raw  and  inexpert  in  the  combat,  but  sallied 
out  to  meet  her,  and  purposely  threw  themselves  into  the 

•  It  is  in  Froissart,  vol.  iv.  c.  87. 
f  Bajazet,  i. 
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proof  and  difficulties.  Some  of  them  abandoned  riches  to 
exercise  themselves  in  a  voluntary  poverty;  otliers  souglit 
out  hibor  and  an  austerity  of  life,  to  inure  them  to  hard- 
ships and  inconveniences;  others  have  deprived  themselves 
of  their  dearest  members,  as  of  sight,  and  of  the  instru- 
ments of  generation,  lest  their  too  delightful  and  effemi- 
nate service  should  soften  and  debauch  the  stability  of  their 
souls. 

But  in  dying,  which  is  the  greatest  work  we  have  to  do, 
practice  can  give  us  no  assistance  at  all.  A  man  may  by 
custom  fortify  himself  against  pain,  shame,  necessity,  and 
such  like  accidents,  but,  as  to  deatii,  we  can  experim(?nt  it 
but  once,  and  are  all  apprentices  when  we  come  to  it. 
There  have,  anciently,  been  men  so  excellent  managers  of 
their  time  that  they  have  tiied,  even  in  death  itself,  to  re- 
lish and  taste  it,  and  who  have  bent  their  utmost  faculties 
of  mind  to  discover  what  this  passage  is,  but  they  are  none 
of  them  come  back  to  tell  us  the  news: 

"  Nemo  expergitus  esstat,  ^ 

Frigida  quern  semel  est  vitai  posa  sequuta."  * 

Canius  Julius,  f  a  noble  Eoman,  of  singular  constancy 
and  virtue,  having  been  condemned  to  die  by  that  scoun- 
drel Caligula,  besides  many  marvelous  testimonies  that  he 
gave  of  his  resolution,  as  he  was  just  going  to  receive  the 
stroke  of  the  executioner,  was  asked  by  a  philosopher,  a 
friend  of  his:  "Well,  Canius,  whereabout  is  your  soul 
now?  what  is  she  doing?  What  are  you  thinking  of?  " 
"I  was  thinking,"  replied  the  other,  "to  keep  myself 
ready,  and  the  faculties  of  my  mind  full  settled  and  fixed, 
to  try  if  in  this  short  and  quick  instant  of  death,  I  could 
perceive  the  motion  of  the  soul  when  she  parts  from  the 
body,  and  whether  she  has  any  sentiment  at  the  separation 
that  I  may  after  come  again,  if  I  can,  to  acquaint  my 
friends  with  it."  This  man  philosophizes  not  unto  death 
only,  but  in  death  itself.  What  a  strange  assurance  was 
this,  and  what  bravery  of  courage,  to  desire  his  death 
should  be  a  lesson  to  him,  and  to  have  leisure  to  think  of 
other  things  in  so  great  an  affair? 

*  "  No  one  was  ever  known  to  wake  wlio  lias  once  fallen  into  the 
cold  sleep  of  death." — Lucretius,  iii.  943. 

f  See  Seneca,  De  Tranquillitate  Animi,  c.  14. 
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"Jus  lioc  animi  morientis  Labebat."  * 

And  yet  I  fancy,  there  is  a,  certain  way  of  making  it 
familiar  to  us,  and  in  some  sort  of  making  trial  what  it  is. 
We  may  gain  experience,  if  not  entire  and  perfect,  yet 
such,  at  least,  as  shall  not  be  totally  useless  to  us,  and 
that  may  rentier  us  more  confident  and  more  assured.     If 

^.  we  cannot  overtake  it,  we  may  approach  it  and  view  it,  and 
if  we  do  not  advance  so  far  as  the  fort,  we  may  at  least 
discover  and  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  avenues. 
It  is  not  without  reason  that  we  are  taught  to  consider 
sleep  as  a  resemblance  of  death;  with  how  great  facility 
do  we  pass  from  waking  to  sleeping,  and  with  how  little 
concern  do  we  lose  the  knowledge  of  light  and  of  ourselves. 
Peradveuture,  the  faculty  of  sleeping  would  seem  useless 
and  contrary  to  nature,  since  it  deprives  us  of  all  action 
and  sentiment,  were  it  not  that  by  it  nature  instructs  us 

«-that  she  has  equally  made  us  to  die  as  to  live;  and  in  life 
presents  to  us  the  eternal  state  she  reserves  for  us  after  it, 
to  accustom  us  to  it  and  to  take  from  us  the  fear  of  it. 
But  such  as  have  by  some  violent  accident  fallen  into  a 
swoon,  and  in  it  have  lost  all  sense,  these,  methinks,  have 
been  very  near  seeing  the  true  and  natural  face  of  death; 
for  as  to  the  moment  of  the  passage,  it  is  not  to  be  feared 
that  it  brings  with  it  any  pain  or  displeasure,  forasmuch 
as  we  can  have  no  feeling  without  leisure;  our  sufferings 
require  time,  which  in  death  is  so  short  and  so  precipitous, 
that  it  must  necessarily  be  insensible.  Tiiey  are  the  ap- 
proaches that  we  are  to  fear,  and  these  may  fall  within  the 
limits  of  experience. 

V      Many  things  seem  greater  by  imagination  than  they  are 

■*  in  effect;  J^have  passed  a  good  part  of  my  life  in  a  perfect 
and  entire  health;  I  say,  not  only  entire,  but,  moreover, 
sprightly  and  wautoji..  This  state,  so  full  of  verdure, 
jollity,  and  vigor,  made  the  consideration  of  sickness  so 
formidable  to  me,  that  when  I  came  to  experience  it,  I 
found  the  attacks  faint  and  easy  in  comparison  with  wliat 
I  had  apprehended.  'Of  this  I  have  daily  experience;  if  I 
am  under  the  shelter  of  a  warm  room,  in  a  stormy  and 
tempestuous  night,  I  wonder  how  people  can  live  abroad, 
and  am  afflicted  for  those  who  are  out  in  the  fields;  if  I 
am  there  myself,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  anywhere  else.     This 

*  "  This  miglity  power  of  mind  lie  liad  dying." — LuCAN,  viii.  636. 
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one  thing  of  being  always  shut  np  in  a  chamber  I  fancied 
insu[>[)on:i.bIe;  but  I  was  presently  inured  to  be  so  impris- 
oned a  week,  nay  a  month  together,  in  a  very  weak,  disor- 
dered, and  sad  conditiou:  and  I  have  found  tliat,  in  the 
time  of  my  health,  I  much  more  pitied  tlie  sick,  than  I 
tliink  myself  lo  be  pitied  when  I  am  so,  and  that  the  force 
of  my  imagination  enhances  near  one-half  of  tlie  essence 
and  reality  of  the  thing.  I  hope  that  when  I  come  to  di3 
I  shall  find  it  the  same,  and  tliat,  after  all,  it  is  not  worth 
the  pains  I  take,  so  much  preparation  and  so  much  assis- 
tance as  I  call  in,  to  undergo  the  stroke.  But  at  all  events, 
we  cannot  give  ourselves  too  much  advantage. 

In  the  time  of  oar  third,  or  second  troubles  (I  do  not 
well  remember  which),  going  one  day  abroad  to  take  the 
air,  about  a  league  from  my  own  house,  which  is  seated  in 
the  very  center  of  all  the  bustle  and  mischief  of  the  late 
civil  wars  in  France;  thinking  myself  in  all  security  and 
so  near  to  my  retreat  that  I  stood  in  need  of  no  better 
equipage,  I  had  taken  a  horse  that  went  very  easy  upon 
his  pace,  but  was  not  very  strong.  Being  npoii  my  return 
home,  a  sudden  occasion  falling  out  to  make  use  of  this 
horse  in  a  kind  of  service  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to, 
one  of  my  train,  a  lusty,  tall  fellow,  mounted  upon  a  strong 
German  horse  that  had  a  very  ill  mouth,  fresh  and 
vigorous,  to  play  the  brave  and  set  on  ahead  of  his  fellows, 
comes  thundering  full  speed  in  the  very  track  where  I  was, 
rushing  like  a  Colossus  upon  the  little  man  and  the  little 
horse,  with  such  a  career  of  strength  and  weight,  that  he 
turned  us  both  over  and  over,  topsy-turvy  with  our  heels 
in  the  air;  so  that  there  lay  the  horse  overthrown  and 
stunned  with  the  fall,  and  I  ten  or  twelve  paces  from  him 
stretched  out  at  length,  with  my  face  all  battered  and 
broken,  my  sword  which  I  had  had  in  my  hand,  above  ten 
paces  beyond  that,  and  my  belt  broken  all  to  pieces,  with- 
out motion  or  sense  any  more  than  a  stock.  ^Twas  the  only 
swoon  I  was  ever  in  till  that  hour  in  my  life.  Those  who 
were  with  me,  after  having  used  all  the  means  they  could 
to  bring  me  to  myself,  concluding  me  dead,  took  me  up 
in  their  arms,  and  carried  me  with  very  much  difficulty 
home  to  my  house,  which  was  about  half  a  French  league 
from  thence.  On  the  way,  having  been  for  more  than  two 
hours  given  over  for  a  dead  man,  I  began  to  move  and  to 
fetch   my  breath;  for   so   great  abundance   of   blood   was 
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fallen  into  my  stomach,  that  nature  liad  need  to  rouse  hei 
forces  to  discharge  it.  They  then  raised  me  upon  my  feet, 
where  I  threw  off  a  whole  bucket  of  clots  of  blood,  as  this 
I  did  also  several  times  by  the  way.  This  gave  me  so 
much  ease,  that  I  began  to  recover  a  little  life,  but  so  leis- 
urely and  by  so  small  advances,  that  my  iirst  sentiments 
were  much  nearer  the  ajjproaches  of  death  than  life: 

"  Perclie,  dubbiosa  ancor  del  suo  ritorno, 
Non  s'assicura  attonita  la  meiite."  * 

The  remembrance  of  his  accident,  which  is  very  well  im- 
printed in  my  memory,  so  naturally  representing  to  me 
the  image  and  idea  of  death,  has  in  some  sort  reconciled 
me  to  that  untoward  adventure.  When  I  first  began  to 
open  my  eyes,  it  was  with  so  perplexed,  so  weak  and  dead 
a  sight,  tliat  I  could  yet  distinguish  nothing  but  only  dis- 
cern the  light. 

"  Come  quel  ch'or  apre,  or'cliiude 
Gli  occhi,  mezzo  tra'l  sormo  e  I'esser  desto."  f 

As  to  the  functions  of  the  soul,  they  advanced  with  the 
same  pace  and  nieasure  with  those  of  the  body.  I  saw 
myself  all  bloody,  my  doublet  being  stained  all  over  with 
the  blood  I  had  vomited.  The  first  thought  that  came 
into  my  mind  was,  that  I  had  a  harquebus  shot  in  my 
head,  and,  indeed,  at  the  time  there  were  a  great  many 
fired  round  about  us.  Methought  my  life  but  just  hung 
upon  my  lips:  and  I  shut  my  eyes,  to  help,  methought,  to 
thrust  it  out,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  languishing  and 
letting  myself  go.  It  was  an  imagination  that  only  super- 
ficially floated  upon  my  soul,  as  tender  and  weak  as  all  the 
rest,  but  realiy,  not  only  exempt  from  anything  displeasing, 
but  mixed  with  that  sweetness  that  people  feel  when  they 
glide  into  a  slumber. 

I  believe  it  is  the  very  same  condition  tho.se  people  are 
in,  whom  we  see  swoon  with  weakness  in  the  agony  of 
death;      I    am   of   opinion    that    we   pity   them     without 

*  "For   the   soul  doubtful  as   to   its   return,    could  not   compose 
itself." — Tasso,  Gerso,  lib.  xii.  74. 

f  "  A  man  now  opening,  now  shutting  his  eyes,  between  sleep  and 
waking."     Idem  Ibid.,  viii.  26. 
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cause,  supposing  them  agitated  witli  grievous  dolors,  or 
that  their  souls  suiter  under  painful  thor.ghts.  It  has  ever 
been  my  belief,  contrary  to  tlie  opinion  of  many,  and 
particularly  of  La  Boetie,  tliat  those  whom  we  see  so 
subdued  and  stupefied  at  the  approaches  of  their  end,  or 
oppressed  with  the  length  of  the  disease,  or  by  accident  of 
an  apoplexy  of  falling  sickness, 

"  Vi  morbi  saepe  coactus 
Ante  oculos  aliquis  nostros,  ut  fulminis  ictu, 
Concidit,  et  spumas  agit;  ingeniit,  et  f remit  artus; 
Desipit,  extentat  nervos,  torquetur,  anhelat, 
Incon.stauter  et  in  jactando  membra  fatigat;"* 

or  hurt  in  the  head,  whom  we  hear  to  mutter,  and  by  fits 
to  utter  grievous  groans;  though  we  gather  from  these 
signs  by  which  it  seemes  as  if  they  had  some  remains  of 
consciousness,  and  that  there  are  movements  of  the  body; 
I  have  always  believed,  I  say  both  the  body  and  the  soul 
benumbed  and  asleep, 

"  Vivet,  et  est  vitae  nescius  ipse  suae,"  f 

and  could  not  believe  that  in  so  great  a  stupefaction  of  the 
members  and  so  great  a  defection  of  the  senses,  the  soul 
could  maintain  any  force  within  to  take  cognizance  of  her 
self,  and  that,  therefore,  they  had  no  tormenting  reflections 
to  make  them  consider  and  be  sensible  of  the  misery  of 
their  condition,  and  consequently  were  not  much  to  be 
pitied. 

I  can,  for  my  part,  think  of  no  state  so  insupportable 
and  dreadful,  as  to  have  the  soul  vivid  and  afflicted,  with- 
out means  to  declare  itself;  as  one  should  say  of  such  as 
are  sent  to  execution  with  their  tongues  first  cut  out  (were 
it  not  that  in  this  kind  of  dying,  the  most  silent  seems  to 
me  the  most  graceful,  if  accompanied  with  a  grave  and 
constant  countenance);  or  of  those  miserable  prisoners, 
who  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  base  hangman  soldiers  of  this 
age,  by  wliom  they  are  tormented  with  all  sorts  of  inhu- 
man usage  to  compel  them  to  some  excessive  and   impossi- 

*"  Compelled  by  the  force  of  disease,  we  often  see  men  as  thunder 
struck,  fall,  groau,  and  foam,  tremble,  stretch,  writhe,  breathe  short, 
and  in  strugglings  tire  out  their  strength.  ' — Lucretius,  iii.  485. 

•f  "  He  lives,  but  does  not  know  that  he  is  alive." — Oyiv>,  Trist. 
i.  3,  13. 
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ble  ransom;  ko[)t,  in  the  meantime,  in  sncli  condition  and 
place,  where  tliey  have  no  means  of  expressing  or  signify- 
ing their  tli oughts  and  their  misery.  Tlie  poc-ts  have 
feigned  some  gods  who  favor  the  deliverance  of  such  as 
suffer  under  a  languishing  death; 

"  Hunc  ego  Diti 
Sacrum  jussa  fero,  teque  isto  corpore  solvo;  "  * 

both  the  interrupted  words,  and  the  short  and  irregular  an- 
swers one  gets  from  them  sometimes,  by  bawling  and 
keeping  a  clutter  about  them;  or  the  motions  whicli  seem 
to  yield  some  consent  to  what  we  would  have  them  do,  are 
no  testimony,  nevertheless,  that  they  live,  an  entire  life  at 
least.  So  it  happens  to  us  in  the  yawning  of  sleep,  before 
it  has  fully  possessed  us,  to  perceive,  as  in  a  dream,  wliat 
is  done  about  us,  and  to  follow  the  last  things  that  are  said 
with  a  perplexed  and  uncertain  hearing  which  seems  but 
to  touch  upon  the  borders  of  the  soul;  and  make  answers 
to  the  last  words  that  have  been  spoken  to  us,  which  have 
,  more  in  tliem  of  chance  than  sense. 

Now  seeing  I  have  in  effect  tried  it,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
I  have  hitherto  made  a  right  judgment;  for  first,  being  in 
a  swoon,  I  labored  to  rip  open  the  buttons  of  my  doublet 
with  my  nails,  for  my  sword  was  gone;  and  yet  I  felt 
nothing  in  my  imagination  that  hurt  me;  for  we  have 
many  motions  in  us  that  do  not  proceed  from  our  direction; 

"  Semianimesque  micaut  digiti,  ferrumque  retractant;  "f 

SO  falling  people  extend  their  arms  before  them  by  a 
natural  impulse,  which  prompts  our  limbs  to  offices  and 
motions  without  any  commission  from  our  reason. 

'    Falciferos  memorant  currus  abscindere  membra 
Ut  tremere  in  terra  videatur  ab  artubus  id  quod 
Decidit  abscissum  ;  cum  mens  tamen  atque  liominis  vis, 
Mobilitate  mali,  non  quit  sentire  dolorem.":]: 


*  "  I  by  command  offer  to  Pluto  this,  and  from  tbat  body  dismiss 
the  &o\i.\."—^neid,  iv.  702. 

f  "  Half -dead  fingers  grope  about,  and  seek  to  grasp  again  the 
sword — "Idem,  x.  396. 

X  "  Tliey  tell  how  limbs  by  scythe-bearing  chariots  are  lopped  off, 
but  yet  move  and  tremble  on  the  ground  ;  and  yet  the  mind  of 
him  from  whom  the  limb  is  taken,  by  the  swiftness  of  the  blow 
feels  no  pain." — Lucretius,  iii.  642. 
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My  stomach  was  so  oppressed  with  the  coagulated  blood, 
that  my  hands  moved  to  that  part,  of  their  own  voluntary 
motion,  as  they  frequently  do  to  the  part  that  itches,  with- 
out being  dii'ected  by  our  will.  There  are  several  animals, 
and  even  men,  in  whom  one  may  perceive  the  muscles  to 
stir  and  tremble  after  they  are  dead.  Every  one  experi- 
mentally knows,  that  there  are  some  members,  which  grow 
stiff  and  flag  without  his  leave.  Now,  those  passions' 
which  only  touch  the  outward  bark  of  us,  cannot  be  said 
to  be  ours:  to  make  them  so,  there  must  be  a  concurrence 
of  the  whole  man;  and  the  pains  which  are  felt  by  the 
hand  or  the  foot  while  we  are  sleeping,  are  none  of 
ours. 

As  I  drevv  near  my  own  house,  where  the  alarm  of  my 
fall  was  already  got  before  me,  and  that  my  family  were 
come  out  to  meet  me,  with  the  hubbub  usual  in  such  cases, 
not  only  did  I  make  some  little  answer  to  some  questions 
whicli  were  asked  me,  but  they  moreover  tell  me,  that  I 
was  sufificiently  collected  to  order  them  to  bring  a  horse  to 
my  wife  whom  I  saw  struggling  and  tiring  herself  on  the 
road,  which  is  hilly  and  rugged.*  Tiiis  consideration 
should  seem  to  proceed  from  a  soul  that  retained  its 
functions;  but  it  was  nothing  so  with  me.  I  knew  not 
what  I  said  or  did,  and  they  were  nothing  but  idle  thoughts 
in  the  clouds,  that  were  stirred  up  by  the  senses  of  the 
eyes  and  ears,  and  proceeded  not  from  me.  I  knew  not  for 
all  that,  whence  I  came  or  whither  I  went,  neither  was  I 
capable  to  weigh  and  consider  what  was  said  to  me:  these 
were  light  effects,  that  the  senses  produced  of  themselves 
as  of  custom;  what  the  soul  contributed  was  in  a  dream, 
lightly  touched,  licked  and  bedewed  by  the  soft  impression 
of  the  senses.  Notwithstanding,  my  condition  was,  in 
truth,  very  easy  and  quiet;  I  had  no  affliction  upon  me, 
either  for  others  or  myself;  it  was  an  extreme  languor  and 
weakness,  without  any  manner  of  pain.  I  saw  my  own 
house,  but  knew  it  not.  When  they  had  put  me  to  bed 
I  found  an  inexpressible  sweetness  in  that  repose;  for  I 
had    been   desperately  tugged   and    lugged  by  those  poor 

*  Whicli  Cotton  thus  singularly  renders:  "  I  had  so  much  sense, 
as  to  order  that  a  horse  I  saw  trip  and  falter  in  the  way,  which  is 
mountainous  and  uneasy,  should  be  given  to  my  wife."  And  he  is 
followed  by  Coste. 
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people  who  had  taken  tlie  pains  to  carry  me  upon  their 
arms  a  very  great  and  a  very  rough  way,  and  had  in  so 
doing  all  quite  tired  out  themselves,  twice  or  thrice  one 
after  another.  They  offered  me  several  remedies,  but  I 
Avould  take  none,  certainly  believing  that  I  was  mortally 
wounded  iu  the  head.  And,  in  earnest,  it  had  been  a  very 
happy  death,  for  the  weakness  of  my  understanding 
deprived  me  of  the  faculty  of  discerning,  and  that  of  my 
body  of  the  sense  of  feeling;  I  was  suffering  myself  to 
glide  away  so  sweetly  and  after  so  soft  and  easy  a  manner, 
that  1  scarce  find  any  other  action  less  troublesome  than 
that  was.  But  when  I  came  again  to  myself  and  to  resume 
my  faculties, 

"Ut  tandem  sensus  convalure  mei,"  * 

which  was  two  or  three  hours  after,  I  felt  myself  on  a 
sudden  involved  in  terrible  pain,  having  my  limbs  battered 
and  ground  with  my  fall,  and  was  so  ill  for  two  or  three 
nights  after,  that  I  thought  I  was  once  more  dying  again, 
bnt  a  more  painful  death,  having  concluded  myself  as  good 
as  dead  before,  and  to  this  hour  am  sensible  of  the  bruises 
of  that  terrible  shock.  I  will  not  here  omit,  that  the  last 
thing  I  could  make  them  beat  into  my  head,  was  the 
memory  of  this  accident,  and  I  had  it  over  and  over  again 
repeated  to  me,  whither  I  was  going,  from  whence  I  came, 
and  at  what  time  of  the  day  this  mischance  befell  me, 
before  I  could  comprehend  it.  As  to  the  manner  of  my 
fall,  that  was  concealed  from  me  in  favor  to  iiim  who  had 
been  the  occasion,  and  other  flim-flams  were  invented. 
But  a  long  time  after,  and  the  very  next  day  that  my 
memory  began  to  return  and  to  represent  to  me  the  state 
wherein  I  was,  at  the  instant  that  I  perceived  this  liorse 
coming  full  drive  upon  me  (fori  had  seen  him  at  my  heels, 
and  gave  myself  for  gone,  but  this  thought  had  been  so 
sudden,  that  fear  had  had  no  leisure  to  introduce  itself)  it 
seemed  to  me  like  a  flash  of  lightning  that  had  pierced  my 
soul,  and  that  1  came  from  the  otlier  world. 

This  long  story  of  so  light  an  accident  would  appear 
vain  enough,  were  it  not  for  the  knowledge  I  have  gained 
by  it  for  my  own  use;  for  I  do  really  find,  that   to  get 

*  "  When  at  length  my  lost  senses  again  returned." — Ovid,  Trist., 
i.  3,  14. 
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acquainted  with  death,  needs  no  more  but  nearly  to 
approach  it.  Every  one,  as  Pliny  says,  *  is  a  good  doctrine 
to  himself,  provided  he  be  capable  of  discovering  himself 
near  at  hand.  Here,  this  is  not  my  doctrine,  'tis  my  study; 
and  is  not  the  lesson  of  another,  but  my  own;  and  if  I 
communicate  it,  it  ought  not  to  be  ill  taken,  for  that  which 
is  of  use  to  me,  may  also,  peradventnre,  be  useful  to 
another.  As  to  the  rest,  I  spoil  nothing,  I  make  use  of 
nothing  but  my  own;  and  if  I  play  the  fool,  'tis  at  my  own 
expense  and  nobody  else  is  concerned  in't;  for  'tis  a  folly 
that  will  die  with  me,  and  that  no  one  is  to  inherit.  We 
hear  but  two  or  three  of  the  ancients,  f  who  have  beaten 
this  road,  and  yet  I  cannot  say  if  it  was  after  tliis  manner, 
knowing  no  more  of  them  but  their  names.  No  one  since 
has  followed  the  track;  'tis  a  rugged  road,  more  so  than  it 
seems,  to  follow  a  pace  so  rambling  and  uncertain,  as  that 
of  the  soul;  to  penetrate  the  dark  profundities  of  its 
intricate  internal  windings;  to  choose  and  lay  hold  of  so 
many  little  nimble  motions;  'tis  a  new  and  extraordinary 
undei'taking,  and  that  withdraws  us  from  the  common  and 
most  recommended  employments  of  the  world.  'Tis  now 
many  years  since  that  my  tlioughts  have  had  no  other  aim 
and  level  than  myself,  and  that  I  have  only  pried  ijito 
and  studied  myself:  or,  if  I  study  any  other  thing,  'tis 
to  apply  it  to  or  rather  in  myself.  And  yet  I  do  not  tliink 
it  a  fault,  if,  as  othei's  do  by  other  much  less  profitable 
sciences,  I  communicate  what  I  have  learned  in  this, 
though  I  am  not  very  well  pleased  with  my  own  progress. 
There  is  no  description  so  diflficult,  nor  doubtless  of  so 
great  utility,  as  that  of  a  man's  self  and  withal,  a  man 
must  curl  his  hair  and  set  out  and  adjust  himself,  to 
appear  in  public;  now  I  am  perpetually  tricking  myself 
out,  for  I  am  eternally  upon  my  own  description.  Cus- 
tom has  made  all  speaking  of  a  man's  self  vicious,  and 
positively  interdicts  it,  in  hatred  to  the  boasting  that 
seems  inseparable  from  the  testimony  men  give  of  them- 
selves: 

*  Nat.  Hist. ,  xxii.  24. 

f  As  Arcbilochus  and  Alcseus  among  tlie  Greeks,  and  Lucullus 
among  tbe  Romans. — CosTE. 
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"In  vitiiim  ducit  culpae  fusa."* 

Instead  of  blowing  the  cliild's  nose,  this  is  to  take  his 
nose  off  altogether.  I  think  the  remedy  worse  than  the 
disease.  But,  allowing  it  to  be  true  that  it  must  of 
necessity  be  presumption  to  entertain  people  with  dis- 
courses of  one's  self,  I  ought  not,  pursuing  my  general 
design,  to  forbear  an  action  that  publishes  this  infirmity  of 
mine,  nor  conceal  the  fault  which  I  not  only  practice  but 
profess.  Notwithstanding,  to  speak  my  thought  freely,  I 
think  that  the  custom  of  condemning  wine,  because  some 
people  will  be  drunk,  is  itself  to  be  condemned;  a  man 
cannot  abuse  anything  but  what  is  good  in  itself;  and  I 
believe  tiiat  this  rule  has  only  regard  to  the  popular  vice. 
They  are  bits  for  calves,  with  which  neither  the  saints 
whom  we  hear  speak  so  highly  of  themselves,  nor  the 
philosophers,  nor  the  divines,  will  be  curbed;  neither  will 
I,  who  am  as  little  the  one  as  the  other.  If  they  do  not 
write  of  it  expressly,  at  all  events,  when  the  occasions 
arise,  they  don't  hesitate  to  put  themselves  on  the  public 
highway.  Of  what  does  Socrates  treat  more  largely  than 
of  liimself  ?  To  what  does  he  more  direct  and  address  the 
discourses  of  his  disciples,  than  to  speak  of  themselves,  not 
of  the  lesson  in  their  book,  but  of  the  essence  and  motion 
of  their  souls?  We  confess  ourselves  religiously  to  God 
-and  our  confessor;  as  our  neighbors  f  do  to  all  the  people. 
But  some  will  answer  that  we  tliere  speak  nothing  but  accusa- 
tion against  ourselves;  why  then,  we  say  all;  for  our  very 
virtue  itself  is  faulty  and  penitable.  J\Iy  trade  and  art  is 
to  live;  he  that  forbids  me  to  speak  according  to  my  own 
sense,  experience,  and  practice,  may  as  well  enjoin  an 
architect  not  to  speak  of  building  according  to  his  own 
knowledge,  but  according  to  that  of  his  neighbor;  accord- 
ing to  the  knowledge  of  another,  and  not  according  to  his 
own.  If  it  be  vainglory  for  a  man  to  publish  his  own 
virtues,  why  does  not  Cicero  prefer  the  eloquence  of  Hor- 
tensius,  and  Hortensius  that  of  Cicero?  Peradventure 
they  mean,  that  I  should  give  testimony  of  myself  by 
works  and  effects,   not   barely  by   words.     I  chiefly  paint 

*  "  The  avoiding  a  mere  fault  often  leads  us  into  a  greater." — 
Horace,  De  Arte  Foetica,  verse  31. 

j-  The  Protestants, 
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my  thoughts,  a  subject  void  of  form  and  incapable  of  oper- 
ative productioi'.;  'lis  all  that  I  can  do  to  couch  it  in  this 
airy  body  of  tlie  voice;  the  wisest  and  devoutest  men  have 
lived  in  the  greatest  care  to  avoid  all  apparent  effects. 
Etfects  would  more  speak  of  fortune  than  of  me;  they 
manifest  their  own  office  and  not  mine,  but  uncertaiidy  and 
by  conjecture;  patterns  of  some  one  particular  virtue.  I 
expose  myself  entire;  ^tis  a  body  Avhere,  at  one  view,  the 
veins,  muscles,  and  tendons  are  apparent,  every  one  of  them 
in  its  proper  place;  here  the  effect  of  a  cold;  there  of  the 
heart  beating,  very  dubiously.  I  do  not  write  my  own  acts, 
but  myself  and  my  essence. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  man  mnst  be  very  cautious  how 
he  values  himself,  and  equally  conscientious  to  give  a  true 
report,  be  it  better  or  worse,  impartially.  If  I  thought 
myself  perfectly  good  and  wise,  I  would  rattle  it  out  to 
some  purpose.  To  speak  less  of  one's  self  than  what  one  f^ 
really  is,  is  folly,  not  modesty;  and  to  take  that  for  current  ''* 
pay,  which  is  under  a  man's  value,  is  pusillanimity  and 
cowardice,  according  to  Aristotle.*  No  virtue  assists  itself 
with  falseliood;  truth  is  never  a  matter  of  error.  To  speak 
more  of  one's  self  than  is  really  true,  is  not  always  mere 
presumption;  'tis,  moreover,  very  often  folly;  to  be  ira- 
measnreably  pleased  with  what  one  is,  and  to  fall  into  an 
indiscreet  self-love,  is  in  my  opinion  the  substance  of  this 
vice.  The  most  sovereign  remedy  to  cure  it,  is  to  do  quite 
contrary  to  what  these  people  direct  whc,  in  forbidding  men 
to  speak  of  themselves,  consequently,  at  tlie  same  time, 
interdict  thinking  of  themselves  too.  Pride  dwells  in  the 
thought;  the  tongue  can  have  but  a  very  little  share  in 
it. 

They  fancy  that  to  think  of  one's  self  is  to  be  delighted 
with  one's  self;  to  frequent  and  converse  with  one's  self, 
to  be  over-indulgent;  but  this  excess  springs  only  in  those 
who  take  but  a  superficial  view  of  themselves,  and  dedi- 
cate their  main  inspection  in  their  affairs;  who  call  it  mere 
reverie  and  idleness  to  occupy  one's  self  with  one's  self  and 
the  building  one's  self  up  a  mere  building  of  castles  in  the  '-'  "> 
air;  who  look  upon  themselves  as  a  third  person  only,  a 
stranger.  If  any  one  be  in  rapture  with  his  own  knowledge 
looking  only  on  those  below  him,  let  him  but  turn  his  eye 

*  Moral.     Nicomacb.,  iv.  7. 
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upward  toward  past  ages,  and  his  pride  will  be  abated, 
when  he  shall  there  iiud  so  mail}'  thousand  wits  that 
trample  him  uiuler  foot.  If  he  enter  into  a  flattering 
presumption  of  his  personal  valor,  let  him  but  recollect  the 
lives  of  Seipio,  Epaminondas;  so  many  armies,  so  many 
nations,  that  leave  him  so  far  behind  them.  No  particu- 
lar quality  can  make  any  one  proud,  that  will  at  the  same 
time  put  the  many  other  weak  and  imperfect  ones  lie  has 
in  the  other  scale,  and  the  nothingness  of  human  con- 
dition to  make  up  the  weight.  Because  Socrates  had  alone 
digested  to  purpose  the  precept  of  his  god,  "  to  know  him- 
self," and  by  that  study  arrived  at  the  perfection  of  setting 
himself  at  naught,  he  only  was  reputed  worthy  the  title  of 
a  sage.  Whosoever  shall  so  know  himself,  let  him  boldly 
speak  it  out. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

OF  JUDGING  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  ANOTHER. 

When  we  Judge  of  another's  assurance  in  death,  which, 

without  doubt,  is  the  most  remarkable  action  of  human 

life,  we  are  to  take  heed  of  one  thing,  which  is  that  men 

very  hardly  believe  themselves   to    have   arrived    to    that 

period.     ¥q\v  men  come  to  die  in  the  opinion  that  it  is 

their  latest  hour;  and  there  is  nothing  wherein  tiie  flattery 

of  hope  more  deludes  us;  it  never  ceases  to  whisper  in  our 

ears,  "others  have  been  much  sicker  without  dying;  your 

condition  is  not  so  desperate  as  'tis  thought;  and,  at  the 

worst,  God  has  done  other  miracles."     Which  happens  by 

J  reason  that  we  set  too  much  value  upon  ourselves;  it  seems 

I  as  if  the  universality  of  things  were  in  some  measure  to 

'suffer  by  our  dissolution,  and  that  it   commiserates    our 

condition,  forasmucli  as    our    disturbed    sight    represents 

things  to  itself  erroneously,  and  that   we   are   of  opinion 

they  stand  in  as  much  need  of  us  as  we  do  of  them,  like 

people  at  sea,  to  whom   mountains,  fields,  cities,   heaven 

.  and  earth  are  tossed  at  the  same  rate  as  they  are: 

"  Provebimur  portu,  terraeque  urbesque  recedunt:  "  * 

/\    Whoever  saw  old  age  that  did  not  applaud  the  past  and 

*  "  We  sail  out  of  port,  and   cities  and   lands  recede." — ^neid, 
iii.  72. 
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condemn  the  present  time,  laying  tlie  fault  of  his  misery 
and  discontent  upon  the  world  and  the  mauners  of  men? 

"Jaiuque  caput  quassans,  grandis  suspirat  arator  .   .   . 
Et  cum  tempora  teniporibus  prseseutia  coui'ert 
Praeteritis;  laudat  fortunas  saspe  parentis, 
Et  crepat  antiquum  genus  ut  pietate  repletum."  * 

We  will  make  all  things  go  along  with  us;  whence  it 
follows  that  we  consider  our  death  as  a  very  great  thing, 
and  that  does  not  so  easily  pass,  nor  'without  the  solemn 
consultation  of  the  stars:  "  tot  circa  unum  caput  tumul- 
tuantes  deos,"  f  and  so  much  the  more  think  it,  as  we  more 
value  ourselves.  "  What,  shall  so  much  knowledge  he  lost, 
with  so  much  damage  to  the  world,  without  a  particular 
concern  of  the  destinies?  Does  so  rare  and  exemplary  a 
soul  cost  no  more  the  killing  than  one  that  is  common  and 
of  no  use  to  the  public?  This  life,  that  protects  so  many 
others,  upon  which  so  many  others  lives  depend,  tliat  em- 
ploys so  vast  a  number  of  men  in  his  service,  that  fills  so 
many  places,  shall  it  drop  off  like  one  that  hangs  but  by  its 
own  simple  thread?"  None  of  us  lays  it  enough  to  heart, 
that  he  is  but  one:  thence  proceeded  tiiose  words  of  Cassar 
to  his  pilot,  more  tumid  than  the  sea  that  threatened 
him: 

"  Italiam  si  ccelo  auctore,  recusas, 
Me,  pete:  sola  tibi  causa  baec  est  justa  timoris, 
Vectorem  non  nosce  tuum;  perrumpe  procellas, 
Tutela   secure   mei."  \ 

And  these, 

"Credit  jam  digna  pericular  Caesar 
Fatis  esse  suis  ;   tantusque  evertere,  dixit 

*  "Now  the  old  plowman  sighs  and  shakes  his  head,  and 
compares  present  times  with  those  that  are  past ;  he  lauds  his 
predecessors'  happiness,  and  talks  of  the  great  piety  of  the  old 
race." — Lucretius,  ii.  1165. 

f  "  All  the  gods  in  agitation  about  one  man." — Senega,  (Simsor, 
i.  4. 

X  "If  you  decline  to  sail  to  Italy  under  the  gods'  protection, 
trust  to  mine  ;  the  only  just  cause  that  you  have  to  fear  is,  that 
you  do  not  know  your  passenger;  sail  on,  secure  in  my  guardian- 
ship."— LucAN,  V.  579. 


u 
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Me  superis  labor  est,  parva  quem  puppesedentem, 
Taiii  iiiagno  petiere  mari;  "  * 

aud  that  idle  fancy  of  the  j)ublic,  that  the  sun  bore  on  his 
face  mourning  for  his  death  a  whole  year: 

"  Ille  etiam  extincto  miseratus  Csesare  Romam, 
Cunicaput  obscura  nitidani  ferrugiae  texit:  f 

and  a  thousand  of  the  like,  wherewith  the  world  suffers 
itself  to  be  so  easily  imposed  upon,  believing  that  our  in- 
terests affect  tlie  heavens,  and  that  their  infinity  is  con- 
cerned at  our  ordinary  actions.  "  Non  tania  ccelo  societas 
noliscum  est,  ut  nostro  fato  nortalis  sit  ille  quoque  siclerum 
fulgor."  X 

Now,  to  judge  of  constancy  and  resolution  in  a  man  who 
does  not  yet  believe  himself  to  be  certainly  in  danger, 
though  he  really  is,  is  not  reason;  and  ^tis  not  enough 
that  he  die  in  this  posture,  unless  he  purposely  put  himself 
into  it  for  this  effect.  It  commonly  falls  out  in  most  men 
that  they  set  a  good  face  upon  the  matter  and  speak  with 
great  indifference,  to  acquire  reputation,  which  they  hope 
afterward,  living,  to  enjoy.  Of  all  whom  I  have  seen  die, 
fortune  has  disposed  their  countenances  and  no  design  of 
theirs;  and  even  of  those  who  in  ancient  times  have  made 
away  with  themselves,  there  is  much  to  be  considered 
whether  it  w^ere  a  sudden  or  a  lingering  death.  That  cruel 
Roman  emperor  would  say  of  his  prisoners,  that  he  would 
make  them  feel  death,  and  if  any  one  killed  himself  in 
prison,  "that  fellow  has  made  an  escape  from  me; ''he 
would  spin  out  death  and  make  it  felt  by  torments. 
"  Vidimus  et  toto  quamvis  in  corporocaeso 
Nil  auimse  letliale  datum,  moremque  nefandae, 
Durum  ssevitiae,  pereuntis  parcere  morti."§ 

*"  Caesar  now  deemed  tbese  dangers  worthy  of  bis  destiny; 
'  What!  '  said  be,  '  is  it  for  the  gods  so  great  a  task  to  overthrow 
me,  that  they  must  be  fain  to  assail  me  with  great  seas  in  a  poor 
little  bark.'  '"' — Ltjcan,  v.  653. 

f  "  Ctesar  being  dead,  the  sun  in  mourning  clouds,  pitying  Romo 
clothed  himself." — Virgil,  Georg.,  i.  466. 

J  "  There  is  no  such  alliance  between  us  and  heaven,  than  the 
brightness  of  the  stars  should  be  made  mortal  by  our  death." — 
Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  8. 

§  "  We  have  seen  in  tortured  bodies,  among  the  wounds,  none  that 
have  been  mortal,  inhuman  mode  of  dire  cruelty,  that  means  to 
kill,  but  will  not  let  men  die." — LuCAN,  iv.  i.  78. 
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In  plain  truth,  it  is  no  such  great  matter  for  a  man  in 
h.ealth  and  in  a  temperature  state  of  mind,  to  resolve  to  kill 
himself;  it  is  very  easy  to  brag  before  one  comes  to  the 
push,  insomuch  that  Ii£.lip^abalus^  the  most  effeminate  man 
in  the  world,  among  his  lowest  sensualities,  could  forecast 
to  make  himself  die  delicately,  when  he  should  be  forced 
thereto;  and  that  his  death  might  not  give  the  lie  to  the 
rest  of  his  life,  had  purposely  built  a  sumptuous  tower, 
the  front  and  base  of  which  were  covered  with  planks  en- 
riched with  gold  and  precious  stones,  thence  to  precipitate 
liimself;  and  also  caused  cords  twisted  with  gold  and 
crimson  silk  to  be  made,  wherewith  to  strangle  himself; 
and  a  sword  with  the  blade  of  gold  to  be  hammered  out  to 
fall  upon:  and  kept  poison  in  vessels  of  emerald  and  topaz 
wherewith  to  poison  himself,  according  as  he  should  like  to 
choose  one  of  these  ways  of  dying: 

"  Impiger  .  .  .  et  fortis  virtute  coacta."  * 

Yet  in  respect  of  this  person,  the  effeminacy  of  his  prep- 
arations makes  it  more  likely  that  he  would  have  tliought 
better  on't,  had  he  been  put  to  the  test.  But  in  those  who 
with  greater  resolution  have  determined  to  despatch  them- 
selves, we  must  examine  whether  it  were  with  one  blow 
which  took  away  the  leisure  of  feeling  the  effect:  for  it  is 
to  be  questioned,  whether  perceiving  life,  by  little  and  little, 
to  steal  away,  the  sentiment  of  the  body  mixing  itself  with 
that  of  the  soul,  and  the  means  of  repenting  being  offered, 
whether,  I  say,  constancy  and  obstinacy  in  so  dangerous  an 
intention  would  have  been  found. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  OiBsar,  Lucius  Domitius,  being  taken 
in  the  Abruzzi,  f  and  thereupon  poisoning  himself,  after- 
ward repented.  It  has  liappened  in  our  time,  that  a  certain 
person  being  resolved  to  die  and  not  having  gone  deej) 
enough  at  the  first  thrust,  the  sensibility  of  the  flesh  op- 
posing his  arm,  gave  himself  two  or  three  wounds  more, 
but  could  never  prevail  upon  himself  to  thrust  home. 
While  Plautius  Silvanus  was  upon  his  trial,  Urgulania,  his 
grandmother,  sent  him  a  poniard   with   which,  not  being 

*  "  Kesobite  and  brave  l)y  a  forced  valor." — Idem,  iv.  798. 

I  La  Briisse,  which  Cotton,  or  more  probably  his  printer,  trans- 
lates Prussia. 
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able  to  kill  himself,  he  made  his  servants  cut  his  veins.* 
Albucilla  in  Tiberius'  time  liaviiig,  to  kill  himself,  struck 
with  too  much  tenderness,  gave  his  adversaries  opportunity 
to  imprison  and  put  him  to  death  their  own  way.  f  And 
that  great  leader,  DemosJbliaues,  after  his  rout  in  Sicil}^, 
did  the  same;  X  'i^'id  C.  Fimbria,  having  struck  himself  too 
weakly,  entreated  his  servant  to  despatch  him.  On  the 
contrary,  Ostorius,  who  could  not  m.ake  use  of  his  own  arm, 
disdained  to  employ  that  of  his  servant  to  any  other  use  but 
only  to  hold  the  poniard  straight  and  firm;  and  running 
his  breast  full  drive  against  it,  thrust  himself  through. § 
^Tis,  in  truth,  a  morsel  that  is  to  be  swallowed  without 
chewing,  unless  a  man  be  thoroughly  resolved;  and  yet 
Adrian  the  emperor  caused  his  physician  to  mark  and  en- 
circle on  his  pap  the  mortal  place  where  the  man  who  had 
received  orders  to  that  effect  was  to  stab  him.  For  this 
reason  it  was  that  Caesar  being  asked  what  death  bethought 
to  be  the  most  desired,  made  answer,  '' The  least  premed- 
(^|itated,  and  the  shortest."  ||  If  Caesar  dared  to  say  it,  it 
'  is  no  cowardice  in  me  to  believe  it.  "  A  short  death,"  says 
Pliny, ^  "  is  the  sovereign  good  hap  of  human  life."  People 
do  not  much  care  to  recognize  it.  No  one  can  say  that  he 
is  resolute  for  death  who  fears  to  deal  with  it  and  cannot 
undergo  it  with  his  eyes  open:  tliey  whom  we  see  in  crimi- 
nal punishments  run  to  their  death  and  hasten  and  press 
their  execution,  do  it  not  out  of  resolution,  but  because  they 
will  not  give  themselves  leisure  to  consider  it;  it  does  not 
trouble  them  to  be  dead,  but  to  die: 

"  Emori  nolo,  sed  me  esse  mortuum,  nihili  sestimo.  "** 

'tis  a  degree  of  constancy  to  which  I  have  experimented, 
that  I  can  arrive,  like  those  who  plunge  into  dangers,  as 
into  the  sea,  with  their  eyes  shut. 

There  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  more  illustrious  in  the 
life  of  Socrates,  than  that  he  had  thirty  whole  days  wherein 
to  ruminate  Ttpon  the  sentence  of  his  death,  to  have  digested 

*  Tacitus,  Annals,  iv.  23.  -f  Idem,  ibid.,  vi.  48. 

j;  Plutarcli,  Life  of  Nicias,  c.  10.  §  Tacitus,  Annals,  xvi.  15. 

II  Suetonius,  in  vita,  c.  87.  1  Nat.  Hist.,  vii.  53. 

**  "  I  have  no  mind  to  die,  but  I  have  no  objection  to  be  dead." — 
Epicharmus,  apud  Cicero,  7'usc.  Quces.,  i.  8. 
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it  all  that  time  with  a  most  assured  hope,  without  care,  and 
without  alteration,  and  with  a  series  of  words  and  actions 
rather  careless  and  indifferent,  than  any  way  stirred  or 
discomposed  by  the  weight  of  such  a  thought. 

That  Pomponius  Atticus,  to  whom  Cicero  writes  so  often, 
being  sick,  caused  Agrippa  his  son-in-law  and  two  or  three 
more  of  his  friends,  to  be  called  to  him,  and  told  them,  that 
having  found  all  means  practiced  upon  him  for  his  recovery 
to  be  in  vain,  and  that  all  he  did  to  prolong  his  life,  also 
prolonged  and  augmented  his  pain,  he  was  resolved  to  put 
an  end  both  to  the  one  and  the  other,  desiring  them  to 
approve  of  his  determination,  or,  at  least,  not  to  lose  tlieir 
labor  in  endeavoring  to  dissuade  him.  Now,  having 
chosen  to  destroy  himself  by  abstinence,  his  disease  was 
thereby  cured:  the  remedy,  that  he  liad  made  use  of  to  kill 
himself,  restored  him  to  health.  His  physicians  and  friends, 
rejoicing  at  so  happy  an  event,  and  coming  to  congratulate 
him,  found  themselves  very  much  deceived,  it  being  impos- 
sible for  them  to  make  him  alter  his  purpose,  he  telling 
them,  that  as  he  must  one  day  die,  and  was  now  so  far  on 
his  way,  he  would  save  himself  the  labor  of  beginning 
another  time.  *  This  man,  having  surveyed  death  at 
leisure,  was  not  only  not  discouraged  at  its  approach,  but 
eagerly  sought  it;  for  being  content  Ihat  he  had  engaged 
in  the  combat,  he  made  it  a  point  of  bravery  to  see  the 
end;  'tis  far  beyond  not  fearing  death  to  taste  and  relish  it. 

The  story  of  the  philosopher  Cleanthes  is  very  like  this: 
he  had  his  gums  swollen  and  rotten;  his  physicians  advised 
him  to  great  abstinence:  having  fasted  two  days,  he  was  so 
much  better  that  they  pronounced  liim  cured,  and  permitted 
him  to  return  to  his  ordinary  course  of  diet:  he,  on  the 
contrary,  already  tasting  some  sweetness  in  this  faintness 
of  his,  would  not  be  persuaded  to  go  back,  but  resolved  to 
proceed,  and  to  finish  what  he  had  so  far  advanced,  f 

Tullius  Marcellinus,  a  young  man  of  Rome,  having  a 
mind  to  anticipate  the  hour  of  his  destiny,  to  be  rid  of  a 
disease  that  was  more  trouble  to  him  than  he  was  willing 
to  endure,  though  his  physicians  assured  him  of  a  certain, 
though  not  sudden,  cure,  called  a  council  of  his  friends  to 
deliberate  about  it;  of  wiiom,  some,  says  Seneca,  gave  him 

*  Neopos,  Life  of  Atticus,  c.  22. 
f  Diogenes  Laertius,  viii.  176. 
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the  oounsol  that  out  of  inimanliness  they  would  have  taken 
tlieniselves:  others,  out  of  flattery,  such  as  they  thouglit  he 
would  best  like:  but  a  Stoic  said  this  to  liim:  "  Do  not 
coueeru  thyself,  Marcellinus,  as  if  thou  didst  delibcM-ute  of 
a  thiug-  of  importance;  'tis  no  great  matter  to  live;  tliy 
servants  and  beasts  live:  but  it  is  a  great  thing  to  die 
handsomely,  wisely  and  firmly.  Do  but  think  how  long 
thou  hast  done  tlie  same  things,  eat,  drink  and  sleep,  drink, 
sleep  and  eat:  we  incessantly  wheel  in  the  same  circle. 
Not  only  ill,  and  insupportable  accidents,  but  even  the 
satiety  of  living,  inclines  a  man  to  desire  to  die/'  Marcel- 
linus did  not  stand  in  need  of  a  man  to  advise,  but  of  a 
man  to  assist  him;  his  servants  were  afraid  to  meddle  in 
the  business;  but  this  philosopher  gave  them  to  understand, 
that  domestics  are  suspected,  even  when  it  is  in  doubt 
whether  the  death  of  the  master  were  voluntary  or  no; 
otherwise,  that  it  would  be  of  as  ill  example  to  liinder  him, 
as  to  kill  him,  for  as  much  as 

"Invitum  qui  servat,  idem  facit  occidenti."* 

He  then  told  Marcellinus,  that  it  would  not  be  unbe- 
coming, as  what  is  left  on  the  tables  when  we  have  eaten,  is 
given  to  the  attendants,  so,  life  being  ended,  to  distribute 
something  to  those  who  have  been  our  servants.  Now  Mar- 
cellinus was  of  a  free  and  liberal  spirit;  he,  therefore, 
divided  a  certain  sum  of  money  among  his  servants,  and 
consoled  them.  As  to  the  rest,  he  had  no  need  of  steel  nor 
of  blood;  he  resolved  to  go  out  of  this  life  and  not  to  run 
out  of  it;  not  to  escape  from  death,  but  to  essay  it.  And 
to  give  himself  leisure  to  deal  with  it,  having  forsaken  all 
manner  of  nourisliment,  the  third  day  following,  after 
liaving  caused  himself  to  be  sprinkled  with  warm  water,  he 
fainted  by  degrees,  and  not  without  some  kind  of  pleasure, 
as  he  himself  declared. f 

In  fact,  such  as  have  been  acquainted  with  these  faint- 
ings,  proceeding  from  weakness,  say  that  they  are  therein 
sensible  of  no  manner  of  pain,  but,  rather,  feel  a  kind  of 
delight,  as  in  the  passage  to  sleep  and  rest.  These  are 
studied  and  digested  deaths. 

*  "  He  who  makes  a  man  live  against  bis  will,  'tis  as  cruel  as  to 
kill  him." — Horat.,  ])e  Arte  Poet.,  467. 

f  Seneca,  Ep.,  77. 
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But  to  the  eud  that  Cato  only  may  furnish  out  the  wliole 
example  of  virtue,  it  seems  as  if  his  good  destiny  had  put 
his  ill  one  into  the  hand  with  which  he  gave  iiimself  tlie 
blow,  seeing  he  had  the  leisure  to  confront  and'  struggle 
with  death,  reinforcing  his  courage  in  the  danger,  insteailof 
letting  it  go  less.  And  if  I  had  had  to  represent  him  in 
his  supreme  station,  I  shouhl  have  done  it  in  the  posture  of 
teai'ing  out  his  bloody  bowels,  rather  than  with  his  sword 
in  his  hand,  as  did  the  statuaries  of  his  time,  for  this  second 
murder  was  much  more  furious  than  the  first. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THAT   THE   MIND   HINDERS    ITSELF. 

'Tis  A  pleasant  imagination  to  fancy  a  mind  exactly 
balanced  between  two  equal  desires;  for,  doubtless,  it  can 
never  pitch  upon  either,  forasmnch  as  the  choice  and 
application  would  manifest  an  inequality  of  esteem;  and 
were  we  set  between  the  bottle  and  the  ham,  with  an  equal 
appetite  to  drink  and  eat,  there  would  doubtless  be  no 
remedy  but  we  must  die  of  thirst  and  hunger.  To  provide 
against  this  inconvenience,  the  Stoics,*  when  they  are 
asked  whence  the  election  in  the  soul  of  two  indifferent 
things  proceeds,  and  that  makes  us,  out  of  a  great  number 
of  crowns,  rather  take  one  than  another,  they  being  all 
alike,  and  there  being  no  reason  to  incline  us  to  such  a 
preference,  make  answer,  that  this  movement  of  the  soul  is 
extraordinary  and  irregular,  entering  into  us  by  a  foreign, 
accidental,  and  fortuitous  ini[)ulse.  It  might  "rather,  me- 
thinks,  be  said,  that  nothing  presents  itself  to  us  wherein 
there  is  not  some  difference,  how  little  soever;  and  that,  | 
either  by  the  sight  or  touch,  there  is  always  some  choice,  / 
that,  though  it  be  imperceptibly,  tempts  and  attracts  us; 
so,  whoever  shall  presuppose  a  packthread  equally  strong 
throughout,  it  is  utterly  impossible  it  should  break;  for, 
where  will  you  have  the  breaking  to  begin?  and  that  it 
should  break  altogether  is  not  in  nature."  Whoever,  also, 
shoidd  hereunto  join  the  geometrical  propositions  that, 
by  the   certainty  of    their  demonstrations,    conclude    the 

*  Plutarch,  Contradictions  of  the  Stoic  Philosophers. 
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contained  to  be  greater  than  the  containing,  the  center 
to  be  as  great  as  its  circumference,  and  that  find  out  two 
lines  incessantly  approacliing  each  other,  which  yet  can 
never  meet,  and  the  pliilosoplier's  stone,  and  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle,  where  the  reason  and  the  effect  are  so  opposite, 
might,  peradventure,  find  some  argument  to  second  this 
bold  saying  of  Pliny,  "  Solum  certuin  nihil  esse  certi,  et 
liomine  nihil  miser ius  aid  stqjerbius."  * 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THAT   OUR   DESIRES   ARE   AUGMENTED   BY    DIFFICULTY. 

There  is  no  reason  that  has  not  its  contrary,  says  the 
wisest  of  the  philosophers.  I  was  just  now  ruminating  on 
the  excellent  saying  one  of  the  ancients  alleges  for  the  con- 
tempt of  life:  "No  good  can  bring  pleasure,  unless  it  be 
tliat  for  the  loss  of  which  we  are  beforehand  prepared;" 
"' I?i  mquo  est  dolor  amissce  rei,  et  timor  amitte^uUe  "  \ 
meaning  by  this  that  the  fruition  of  life  cannot  be  truly 
pleasant  to  us,  if  we  are  in  fear  of  losing  it.  It  might, 
however,  be  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  hug  and  em- 
brace this  good  so  much  tlie  more  earnestly,  and  with  so 
much  greater  affection,  by  how  much  Ave  see  it  the  less  as- 
sured and  fear  to  have  it  taken  from  us:  for  it  is  evident,  as 
fire  burns  with  greater  fury  when  cold  comes  to  mix  with  it, 
that  our  will  is  more  obstinate  by  being  opposed: 

"  Si  nunquam  Dauaen  habuisset  ahenea  turris, 
Non  esset  Danae  de  Jove  facta  parens;  "| 

and  that  there  is  nothing  naturally  so  contrary  to  our  taste 
as  satiety  which  proceeds  from  facility;  nor  anything  that 
so  much  whets  it,  as  rarity  and  difficulty:  '^  Omnium,  rerum 
voliqjtas  ipso,  quo  debet  fugare,  periculo  crescit."  § 

*  "  It  is  only  certain  that  there  is  nothing  certain,  and  that  nothing 
is  more  miserable  or  more  proud  than  man." — Nat  Hist.,  ii.  7. 

f  "The  grief  of  losing  a  thing,  and  the  fear  of  losing  it,  are 
equal." — Seneca,  Ep.,  98. 

\  "  If  Danae  had  not  had  a  brazen  tower,  Danae  had  never  been 
made  a  mother  by  Jove." — Ovid,  Amor.,  ii.  19,  27. 

§  "The  pleasure  of  all  things  increases  by  the  same  danger  that 
should  deter  it." — Seneca,  De  Beiief.,  vii.  9. 
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"  Galla,  nega;  satiatur  amor,  nisi  gaudia  torquent."* 

To  keep  love  in  breath,  Lycurgus  f  made  a  decree  that 
the  married  people  of  Lacedfemoii  sliould  never  (?njoy  one 
another  but  by  stealth;  and  that  it  should  be  as  great  a 
shame  to  take  them  in  bed  together  as  committing  with 
others.  Tlie  difficulty  of  assignations,  the  danger  of  sur- 
prise, the  shame  of  the  morning, 

"  Et  languor,  et  silentiiim,  .   .  . 
Et  latere  petitus  imo  spiritus:  "  f 

these  are  what  give  the  hautgont  to  the  sauce?  How 
many  very  wantonly  pleasant  sports  spring  from  the  most 
decent  and  modest  language  of  the  works  on  love?  Pleasure 
itself  seeks  to  be  heightened  with  pain;  it  is  much  sweeter 
when  it  smarts  arid  has  the  skin  rippled.  The  courtesan 
Flora  said  she  never  lay  witli  Poinpey,  but  that  she  made 
him  wear  the  prints  of  her  teeth. § 

"Quod  petiere,  premunt  arete,  faciiintque  dolorem  "^'X^ 

Corporis,  et  dentes  inlidunt  s;«pe  labellis  .    .   .  V..-^ 

Et  stimuli  subsunt,  qui  instigant  Isedere  ad  ipsum, 
Quodcuuque  est,  rabies  unde  illse  germina  surgunt."|| 

And  so  it  is  in  everything:  difficulty  gives  all  things  their 
estimation;  the  people  of  Ancona,  in  the  Marches^  more 
readily  make  their  vows  toSt.  James,**  and  those  of  Galicia 
to  our  Lady  of  Loretto;  they  make  wonderful  to-do  at 
Liege  about  tlie  baths  of  Lucca,  and  in  Tuscany  about  those 
of  Aspa:ff  tiiere  are  few  Romans  seen  in  the  fencing  school 
of  Rome,  which  is  full  of  French.     The  great  Oatoalso,  as 

*  "  (ialla,  refuse  me;  love  is  glutted  with  joys  that  are  not 
attended  with  trouble." — Martial,  iv.  37. 

f  Plutarch,  Life  of  Lycurgus. 

:]:  "  And  languor,  and  silence,  and  sighs,  coming  from  the  inner- 
most heart." — Hou.,  Epod.,  xi.  9. 

§  Plutarch,  Life  of  Pompey,  c.  1. 

II  "  What  they  have  sought  they  press  with  such  close  ardor  as  to 
give  pain;  on  the  lips  fix  the  teeth,  and  every  kiss  indents:  urged 
Ijy  latent  stimulus  the  part  to  wound." — IvUCRETlus,  iv.  1079. 

^  Notre  Dame  de  Loretto  is  a  church  at  Ancona,  Italy. 

**  Of  Coinpostellain  Galicia.  ff  Spa. 
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much  as  any  of  us,  nauseated  his  wife  while  she  was  his, 
and  longed  for  her  when  in  the  possession  of  another.  I 
was  fain  to  turn  out  into  tiie  paddock  an  old  stallion,  as  he 
was  not  to  governed  when  lie  smelt  a  mare:  the  facility 
presently  sated  him  as  toward  his  own,  but  toward  strange 
mares,  and  the  first  tliat  passed  by  tlie  pale  of  Ids  pasture, 
he  would  again  fall  to  his  importunate  neighings  and  his 
furious  heats  as  before.  Our  appetite  contemns  and  passes 
by  what  it  has  in  possession,  to  run  after  that  it  has  not: 

"  Transvolat  in  medio  posita,  et  fugientia  captat."  * 
To  forbid  us  anything  is  to  make  us  have  a  mind  to't: 

"  Nisi  tu  servare  puellain 
Incipis,  incipiet  desinere  esse,  mea:  "  f 

to  give  it  wholly  up  to  us  is  to  beget  in  us  contempt.  Want 
and  abundance  fall  into  the  same  inconvenience: 
"  Tibi  quod  superest,  milii  quod  desit,  dolel."  X 

Desire  and  fruition  equally  afflict  us.  The  rigors  of 
mistresses  are  troublesome,  but  facility,  to  say  truth,  still 
more  so;  forasmuch  as  discontent  and  anger  spring  from 
the  esteem  we  have  of  the  thing  desired,  heat  and  actuate 
love,  but  satiety  begets  disgust;  "tis  a  blunt,  dull,  stupid, 
tired,  and  slothful  passion. 

"  Si  qua  volet  regnare  diu,  conteiunat  amantem."  § 

"  Contemulte,  amantes: 
Sic  bodie  veniet,  si  qua  negatit  beri."  || 

Why  did  Poppea  invent  the  use  of  a  mask  to  hide  the 
beauties   of   her  face,  but  to  enhance  it  to  her  lovers?^ 

*  "  He  sligbts  ber  vvbo  is  close  at  band,  and  runs  after  ber  -wbo 
flees  from  bim." — Horace,  Sat.,  i.  2,  108. 

f  "  If  you  do  not  guard  your  mistress,  sbe  will  soon  begin  to  be 
no  longer  mine." — Ovid,  Amor.,  ii.  19,  47. 

:j:  "Your  superfluities  trouble  you,  and  wbat  I  want  troubles 
me." — Terence,  Phorin.,  i.  3,  9. 

§  "  Sbe  %vbo  would  long  retain  ber  power  must  use  ber  lover  ill." 
— Ovid,  Amor.,  ii.  19,  o3. 

|i  "  If  lovers  sbould  affect  to  sligbt  tbeir  mistresses,  sbe  tbat 
yesterday  said  nay  will  to-day  come  and  offer  berself.'' — Proper- 
Tius,  ii.  14,  19. 

T[  Tacitus,  Aunal.,  xiii.  45. 
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Why  have  they  veiled,  even  below  the  heels,  those  beautieR 
that  every  one  desires  to  show,  and  that  every  one  desires 
to  see?  Who  do  they  cover  with  so  many  hindrances,  one 
over  another,  the  parts  where  onr  desires  and  their  own 
have  their  principal  seat?  And  to  what  serve  those  great 
hastion  farthingales,  with  which  onr  ladies  fortify  their 
iiannches,  but  to  allure  our  appetite,  and  to  draw  us  on  by 
removing  them  farther  from  us? 

"  Et  fugit  ad  salices,  et  se  cupit  ante  videri."  * 
"  Interduni  tunica  duxit  operta  moram."  f 

To  what  use  serves  the  artifice  of  this  virgin  modesty, 
this  grave  coldness,  this  severe  countenance,  this  professing 
to  be  ignorant  of  things,  that  they  know  better  than  we  who 
instruct  them  in  them,  but  to  increase  in  us  the  desire  to 
overcome,  control,  and  trample  under  foot  at  pleasure,  all 
this  ceremony  and  all  these  obstacles?  For  there  is  not 
only  pleasure,  but,  moreover,  glory,  in  conquering  and 
debauching  that  soft  sweetness  and  that  childish  modest}^, 
and  to  reduce  a  cold  and  matron-like  gravity  to  the  mercy 
of  our  ardent  desires:  'tis  a  glory,  say  they,  to  triumph 
over  modesty,  chastity,  and-  temperance;  and  whoever  dis- 
suades ladies  from  those  qualities,  betrays  both  them  and 
himself.  We  are  to  believe  that  their  hearts  tremble  with 
affright,  that  the  very  sound  of  our  words  offends  the 
purity  of  their  ears,  that  they  hate  us  for  talking  so,  and 
only  yield  to  our  importunity  by  a  compulsive  force. 
Beauty,  all  powerful  as  it  is,  lias  not  wherewithal  to  make 
itself  relished  without  the  mediation  of  these  little  arts. 
Look  into  Italy,  where  there  is  the  most  and  the  finest 
beauty  to  be  sold,  how  it  is,  nevertheless,  necessitated  to 
have  recourse  to  extrinsic  means  and  other  artifices  to  render 
itself  charming,  and  yet,  in  truth,  whatever  it  may  do,  being 
venal  auvl  public,  it  remains  feeble  and  lanp;--ishing:  even 
as  in  virtue  itself,  of  two  like  effects,  we  notwithstanding, 
look  upon  that  as  the  fairest  and  most  worthy,  wherein  the 
most  trouble  and  hazard  are  set  before  us. 

'Tis  an  effect  of  the  divine  Providence  to  suffer  the  holy 
Church  to  be  afflicted,  as  we  see  it,  with  so  many  storms 

*  "She  flies  to  tlie  osiers,  but  first  takes  care  to  be  seen  going 
ttere." — Virgil,  Eclog.,  iii.  65. 

\  "The  hidden  robe  sometimes  checks  love." — Propertius, 
ii.  15,  6. 
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and  troubles,  by  tliis  opposition  to  rouse  pious  souls,  and 
to  awaken  tliem  from  that  drowsy  lethargy  wherein,  by  so 
long  tranquillity,  they  had  been  ini merged.  If  we  should 
lay  the  loss  we  have  sustained  in  the  number  of  those  who 
have  gone  astray,  in  the  balance  against  the  benefit  we 
have  had  by  being  again  put  in  breath,  and  by  having  our 
zeal  and  strength  revived  by  reason  of  this  opposition,  I 
know  not  whether  the  utility  would  not  surmount  the 
damage. 

_  We  have  thought  to  tie  the  nuptial  knot  of  our  mar- 
riages more  fast  and  firm  by  having  taken  away  all  means 
of  dissolving  it;  but  the  knot  of  tiie  will  and  affection  is 
so  much  the  more  slackened  and  made  loose,  by  how  much 
that  of  constraint  is  drawn  closer;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
that  which  kept  the  marriages  at  Rome  so  long  in  honor 
and  inviolate,  was  the  liberty  every  one  who  so  desired  had 
to  bi-eak  them;  they  kept  their  wives  the  better,  because 
tjiey  mightpart  witli  them  if  they  would;  and,  in  the  full 
liberty  of  divorce,  five  hundred  years  and  more  passed  away 
before  any  one  made  use  on't.* 

"  Quod  licet,  iugratiim  est;  qupd  non  licet,  acirug  urit."  f 

We  might  here  introduce  the  opinion  of  an  ancient  upon 
this  occasion,  "  that  executions  rather  whet  than  dull  tlie 
edge  of  vices:  that  they  do  not  beget  the  care  of  doing 
well,  that  being  the  work  of  reason  and  discipline  but  only 
a  care  not  to  be  taken  in  doing  ill:  " 

"  Latius  excisse  pestis  contagia  serpunt."  \ 

I  do  not  know  that  this  is  true;  but  I  experimentally 
know,  that  never  civil  governsment  was  by  that  mean 
reformed;  the  order  and  regimen  of  manners  depend  upon 
some  other  expedient. 


*  "  II  se  passa  cinq  cent  ans  et  plus,  avant  que  nul  s'en  servist," 
wliich  Cotton  renders,  "They  lived  fifty  years  and  more,"  etc., 
and  Coste  follows  liim.  The  reference  is  to  Valerius  Maximus. 
ii.  1.  4. 

f  "  What  you  may,  is  displeasing;  what  is  forbidden,  whets  the 
appetite." — Ovid,  Amor.,  ii.  19,  3. 

X  "  The  plague-sore  being  lanced,  the  infection  spreads  all  the 
more." — Rutii.ius,  Itinerar.,  i.  397. 
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The  Greek  histories  make  *  mention  of  the  Argippians, 
neighbors  to  Scythia,  who  live  without  either  rod  or  stick 
for  offense;  where  not  only  no  one  attempts  to  attack 
them,  but  wiioever  can  lly  thither  is  safe,  by  reason  of  their 
virtue  and  sanctity  of  life,  and  no  one  is  so  bold  as  to  lay 
liands  upon  them;  and  they  have  applications  made  to 
them  to  determine  the  controversies  that  arise  between  men 
of  other  counti'ies.  There  is  a  certain  nation,  where  the 
enclosures  of  gardens  and  fields  they  would  preserve,  are 
made  only  of  a  string  of  cotton;  and,  so  fenced,  is  more 
firm  and  secure  than  by  our  hedges  and  ditches.  "Furem 
signata  sullicitant  .     .     .  ajjerfa  effractarius  prceterit."  \ 

Peradventure,  the  facility  of  entering  my  house,  among 
other  things,  has  been  a  means  to  preserve  it  from  the 
violence  of  our  civil  wars:  defense  allures  attempt,  and 
defiance  provokes  an  enemy.  I  enervated  the  soldiers' 
design  by  depriving  the  exploit  of  danger  and  all  manner 
of  military  glory,  which  is  wont  to  serve  them  for  pretense 
and  excuse:  whatever  is  bravely,  is  ever  honorably,  done, 
at  a  time  when  justice  is  dead.  I  render  them  the  conquest 
of  my  iiouse  cowardly  and  base;  it  is  never  shut  to  any 
one  that  knocks;  my  gate  has  no  other  guard  than  a  porter, 
and  he  of  ancient  custom  and  ceremony,  who  does  not  so 
much  serve  to  defend  it  as  to  offer  it  with  more  decorum 
and  grace;  I  have  no  other  guard  nor  sentinel  than  the 
stars.  A  gentleman  would  play  the  fool  to  make  a  sliow  of 
defense,  if  he  be  not  really  in  a  condition  to  defend  him- 
self. He,  who  lies  open  on  one  side,  is  everywhere  so;  our 
ancestors  did  not  think  of  building  frontier  garrisons.  The 
means  of  assaulting,  I  mean  without  battery  or  army,  and 
of  surprising  our  houses,  increases  every  day  more  and 
more  beyond  the  means  to  guard  them;  men's  wits  are 
generally  bent  that  way;  in  invasion  every  one  is  con- 
cerned: none  but  the  rich  in  defense.  Mine  was  strong 
for  the  time  when  it  was  built;  I  h^ive  added  nothing  to  it 
of  that  kind,  and  should  fear  that  its  strength  might  turn 
against  myself;  to  which  we  are  to  consider  that  a  peace- 
able time  would  require  it  should  be  dismantled.  There  is 
danger  never  to  be  able  to  regain  it,  and  it  would  be  very 

*  Herodotus,  iv.  23. 

f  "  Things  sealed  up  invite  a  thief :  housebreakers  pass  by  open 
doors." — Seneca,  Epist.,  68. 
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hard  to  keep;  for  in  intestine  dissensions,  yonr  man  raivj 
be  of  tlie  party  yon  fear;  and  where  religion  is  the  pretext, 
even  a  man's  nearest  relations  become  nnieliable,  with 
some  color  of  justice.  The  public  exchequer  will  not 
maintain  our  domestic  garrisons;  they  would  exhaust  it: 
we  ourselves  have  not  the  means  to  do  it  without  ruin,  or, 
which  is  more  inconvenient  and  injurious,  without  ruining 
the  people.  The  condition  of  my  loss  would  be  scarcely 
worse.  As  to  the  rest,  you  there  lose  all:  and  even  your 
friends  will  be  more  ready  to  accuse  your  w'ant  of  vigilance 
and  your. improvidence,  and  your  ignorance  of,  and  indiffer- 
ence to  your  own  business,  then  to  pity  you.  That  so  many 
garrisoned  houses  have  been  undone  whereas  this  of  mine 
I'emains,  makes  me  apt  to  believe  that  they  were  only  lost 
by  being  guarded;  this  gives  an  enemy  both  an  invitation 
and  color  of  reason;  all  defense  shows  a  face  of  war.  Let 
who  will  come  to  me  in  God's  name;  but  I  shall  not  invite 
them;  'tis  the  retirement  I  have  chosen  for  my  repose  from 
war.  I  endeavor  to  withdraw  this  corner  from  the  public 
tempest,  as  I  also  do  another  corner  in  my  soul.  Our  war 
may  put  on  what  forms  it  will,  multiply  and  diversify  itself 
into  new  parties;  for  my  part,  I  shall  not  budge.  Among 
so  many  garrisoned  houses,  I  am  the  only  person  in  France, 
of  my  condition  that  I  know  of,  who  have  purely  intrusted 
mine  to  the  jirotection  of  heaven,  without  removing  either 
plate,  deeds,  or  hangings.  I  will  neither  fear  nor  save 
myself  by  halves.  If  a  full  acknowledgment  can  acquire 
the  Divine  favor,  it  will  stay  with  me  to  the  end:  if  not, 
I  have  still  continued  long  enough  to  render  my  continu- 
ance remarkable  and  fit  to  be  recorded.  How?  Why,  1 
have  lived  thirty  years. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF   GLORY. 


There  is  tiie  name  and  the  tiling;  tlie  name  is  a  voice 
which  denotes  and  signifies  the  thing;  the  name  is  no  part 
of  the  thing,  nor  of  the  substance;  'tis  a  foreign  piece 
joined  to  the  thing,  and  outside  it. 
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God,  who  is  all  fullness  in  Himself  and  the  height  of  all 
perfection,  cannot  augment  or  add  anything  to  Himself 
within;  but  His  name  may  be  augmented  and  increased  by 
the  blessing  and  praise  we  attribute  to  His  exterior  works: 
which  praise  seeing  we  cannot  incorporate  it  in  Him,  foras- 
much as  He  can  have  no  accession  of  good,  we  attribute  to 
His  name,  which  is  the  part  out  of  Him  that  is  nearest  to 
us.  Thus  is  it  tliat  to  God  alone  glory  and  honor  appertain, 
and  there  is  nothing  so  remote  from  reason  as  that  we 
should  go  in  quest  of  it  for  ourselves;  for,  being  indigent 
and  necessitous  within,  our  essence  being  imperfect,  and 
having  continual  need  of  amelioration,  'tis  to  that  we 
ought  to  employ  all  our  endeavor.  We  are  all  hollow  and 
empty;  'tis  not  with  wind  and  voice  that  we  are  to  fill  our- 
selves; we  want  a  more  solid  substance  to  repair  us:  a  man 
starving  with  hunger  would  be  very  simple  to  seek  rather 
to  provide  himself  with  a  gay  garment  than  with  a  good 
meal:  we  are  to  look  after  that  whereof  we  have  most  need. 
As  we  have  it  in  our  ordinary  prayers,  "  Gloria  in  excelsis 
Deo,  et  in  terra  pax  Iwininibus/''^  We  are  in  want  of 
beauty,  health,  wisdom,  virtue,  -and  sucli  like  essential 
qualities:  exterior  ornaments  should  be  looked  after  when 
wc  have  made  provison  for  necessary  things.  Divinity 
treats  amply  and  more  pertinently  of  this  subject,  but  I 
am  not  much  versed  in  it. 

Chrysj]ipus  and  Diogeiiesf  were  the  earliest  and  firmest 
advocates  of  thej:}oiLtempt  of  glory;  and  maintained  that 
among  all  pleasures,  there  was  none  more  dangerous  nor 
more  to  be  avoided,  than  that  which  proceeds  from  the 
approbation  of  others.  And,  in  truth,  experience  makes 
us  sensible  of  many  very  hurtful  treasons  in  it.  There  is 
nothing  that  so  poisons  princes  as  flattery,  nor  anything 
whereby  wicked  men  more  easily  obtain  credit  and  favor 
with  them;  nor  panderism  so  ajit  and  so  usually  made  use 
of  to  corrupt  the  chastity  of  women  as  to  wheedle  and  en- 
tertain them  with  their  own  praises.  The  first  charm  the 
Syrens  made  use  of  to  allure  Ulysses  is  of  this  nature: 

*  "  Glory  be  to  God  on  liigli,  and  on  eartb  peace  to  men." — St. 
\uke,  ii.  14. 

f  Cicero,  De  Fiuib.,  iii.  17. 
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"  Decja  vers  nous,  de(;a,  otres-louable  Ulysse, 
Et  le  plus  grand  houneur  dout  la  Grece  fieurisse."* 

These  philosophers  said,  that  all  the  glory  of  the  world 
was  not  worth  an  understanding  man's  holding  out  his 
finger  to  obtain  it: 

"  Gloria  quautalibet  quid  erit,  si  gloria  tantum  est?  "f 

I  say  for  it  alone;  for  it  often  brings  several  commodities 
along  with  it,  for  which  it  may  justly  be  desired:  it  acquires 

Zus  good  will,  and  renders  us  less  subject  and  exposed  to 
insult  and  offense  from  others,  and  the  like.  It  was  also 
one  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Epicurus;  for  this  pre- 
cept of  his  sect,  conceal  thy  life,  that  forbids  men  to 
encumber  tiiemselves  with  public  negotiations  and  offices, 
also  necessarily  presupposes  a  contempt  of  glory,  which  is 
the  world's  approbation  of  those  actions  we  produce  in 
public.  J  He  that  bids  ns  conceal  ourselves,  and  to  have 
no  other  concern  but  for  ourselves,  and  who  will  not  have 
us  known  to  others,  would  much  less  have  us  honored  and 
glorified;  and  so  advises  Idomeneus  not  in  any  sort  to  regu- 
late his  actions  by  the  common  reputation  or  opinion,  ex- 
cept so  as  to  avoid  the  other  accidental  inconveniences  that 
the  contempt  of  men  might  bring  upon  him. 

Those  discourses  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  true  and 
rational;  but  we  are,  I  know  not  how,  double  in  ourselves, 
which  is  the  cause  tliat  what  we  believe  we  do  not  believe, 
and  cannot  disengage  ourselves  from  what  we  condemn. 
Let  us  see  the  last  and  dying  words  of  Epicurus;  they  are 
grand,  and  worthy  of  such  a  philosopher,  and  yet  they 
carry  some  touches  of  the  recommendation  of  his  name 
and  of  that  humor  he  had  decried  by  his  precepts. 
Here  is  a  letter  that  he  dictated  a  little  before  his  last 
gasp: § 

"  Epicurus  to  Hermachus,  greeting. 
"  While  I  was  passing  over  the  happy  and  last  day  of 

*  "Come  hither  to  us,  oh  admirable  Ulysses,  come  hither,  thou 
greatest  ornament  and  pride  of  Greece." — Homer,  Odysseus,  xii.  184. 

f  "  What  is  glory,  be  it  as  glorious  as  it  may  be,  if  it  be  no  more 
than  glory?  " — Juvexal,  Sat,,  vii.  81. 

\  Plutarch,  Whether  the  saying.  Conceal  thy  life,  is  well  said. 

§  Cicero,  I)e  Finibus,   ii.  30. 
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my  life,  I  write  this,  but  at  the  same  time,  afflicted  with 
such  pain  in  my  bladder  and  bowels  that  nothing  can  be 
greater,  but  it  was  recompensed  with  the  pleasure  the 
remembi'auce  of  my  inventions  and  doctrines  brought  to 
my  soul.  Xow,  as  the  affection  thou  hast  ever  from  thy 
infancy  borne  toward  me  and  philosophy  requires,  take 
upon  thee  the  protection  of  Metrodorus'  children." 

This  is  the  letter.  And  that  wdiich  makes  me  interpret 
that  the  pleasure  he  says  he  had  in  his  soul  concerning  his 
inventions,  has  some  reference  to  the  reputation  he  hoped 
for  thence  after  his  death,  is  the  manner  of  his  will  in 
which  he  gives  order  that  Amynornachus  and  Timocrates, 
his  heirs  should,  every  January,  defray  the  expense  of  the 
celebration  of  his  birthday  as  Hermachus  should  ap})oint: 
and  also  the  expense  that  should  be  made  the  twentieth  of 
every  moon  in  entertaining  the  philosophers,  his  friends, 
wlio  should  assemble  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  him  and 
of  Metrodorus.* 

Carneades  was  head  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  main- 
tain^ that  glory  was  to  be  desired  for  itself,  even  as  we 
embrace  our  posthumous  issue  for  themselves,  having  no 
knowledge  nor  enjoyment  of  them.f  This  opinion  has 
not  failed  to  be  the  more  universally  followed,  as  those 
commonly  are  that  are  most  suitable  to  our  inclinations. 
Aristotle  gives  it  the  first  place  among  external  goods; 
and  avoids,  as  too  extreme  vices,  the  immoderate  either 
seeking  or  evading  it.  J  I  believe  that,  if  we  had  the  books 
Cicero  wrote  upon  this  subject,  we  should  there  find  pretty 
stories;  for  he  was  so  possessed  with  this  passion,  that,  if 
he  had  dared,  I  think  he  could  willingly^Tiave  fallen  into 
the  excess  that  others  did,  that  virtue  itself  was  not  to  be 
coveted,  but  upon  the  account  of  the  honor  that  always 
attends  it: 

"Paulum  sepultae  distat  inertise 
Celata  virtus:  "  § 

*  Cicero,  De  Finibus,  ii.  30. 

•}  "  It  is  not  Carneades  wliom  Cicero  charges  with  this  opinion,  but 
other  philosophers  of  Zeno's  sect." — CosTE. 

J  Moral,  ad  Nicom.,  ii.  7. 

§  "  Virtue  concealed  little  differs  Iroui  dead  sloth." — Horace,  Od. 
iv.  9,  29. 
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which  is  an  opinion  so  false,  that  I  am  vexed  it  conld  ever 
enter  into  the  understaiKling  of  a  man  that  was  honored 
witli  the  uatiie  of  pliilosopher. 

If  this  were  true,  men  need  not  be  virtuous  but  in 
public;  and  we  should  be  no  futrher  concerned  to  keep  the 
operations  of  the  soul,  which  is  the  true  seat  of  virtue, 
regular  and  in  order,  than  as  they  are  to  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  others.  Is  there  no  more  in  it,  then,  but 
only  slyly  and  with  circumspection  to  do  ill?  ''If  thou 
knowest,"saysCarneades,*  "  of  a  serpent  lurking  in  a  place 
where,  without  suspicion,  a  person  is  going  to  sit  down,  by 
whose  death  thou  expectest  an  advantage,  thou  dost  ill  if 
thou  dost  not  give  him  caution  of  his  danger;  and  so  much 
the  more  because  the  action  is  to  be  known  by  none  but 
thyself.'"'  If  we  do  not  take  np  of  ourselves  the  rule  of 
well-doing,  if  impunity  pass  with  usfoi'  justice,  to  how  many 
sorts  of  wickedness  shall  we  every  day  abandon  ourselves.'^ 
I  do  not  find  what  Sextus  Peduceus  did,  in  faithfully 
restoring  the  treasure  that  C.  Plotius  had  committed  to 
his  sole  secrecy  and  trust, f  a  thing  that  I  had  often  done 
m3'^self  so  commendable,  as  I  should  think  it  an  execrable 
baseness  had  we  done  otherwise;  and  I  think  it  of  good 
use  in  our  days  to  recall  the  example  of  P.  Sextilius  Rufus, 
whom  Cicerol  accuses  to  have  entered  upon  an  inheritance 
contrary  to  his  conscienca,  not  only  not  against  law,  but 
even  by  the  determination  of  the  laws  themselves;  and 
M.  Crassus  and  Q.  IIortensius,§  who,  by  reason  of  their 
authority  and  power,  having  been  called  in  by  a  stranger 
to  share  in  the  succession  of  a  forged  will,  that  so  he  might 
secure  his  own  part,  satisfied  themselves  with  having  no 
hand  in  the  forgery,  and  refused  not  to  make  their  advan- 
tage and  to  come  in  for  a  share:  secure  enough,  if  they 
could  shroud  themselves  from  accusations,  witnesses,  and 
the  cognizance  of  the  laws:  "Meminerint  Deum  se  habere 
testem,  id  est  {ut  ego  arhitror)  meJitcm  snam."  || 

Virtue  is  a  very  vain  and  frivolous  thing,  if  it  derive  its 
recommendation  from  glory;  and  'tis  to  no  purpose  that 
we  endeavor  to  give  it  a  station  by  itself,  and  separate  it 

*  Cicero,  De  Finibiis,  ii.   18.  f  Idem,  ibid.,  18. 

X  Idem,  ibid.,  17.  §  Cicero,  De  Offic. ,  iii.  18. 

II  "  Let  tbera  consider  they  have  God  to  witness,  that  is  (as  I  inter- 
terpret  it)  their  own  consciences." — CiCERO,  De  Offic,  iii.  10. 
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from  fortune;  for  what  is  moreiiccidental  tlian  reputation? 
"  Prof edo  fort  una  in  onini  re  dominatiir:  ea  res  cunctas 
ex  lib i dine  magis,  qnum  ex  vera,  celebrat,  oiscurnfqiie."  * 
So  to  order  it  that  actions  nuiy  be  known  and  seen  is  purely 
the  work  of  fortune;  'tis  chance  tliat  helps  us  to  glory, 
according  to  its  own  temerity.  I  have  often  seen  her  go 
before  merit,  and  often  very  much  outstrip  it.  He  who 
first  likened  glory  to  a  shadow  did  better  than  he  was 
aware  of;  they  are  both  of  them  things  pre-eminently 
vain:  glory  also,  like  a  shadow,  goes  sometimes  before  the 
body,  and  sometimes  in  length  infinitely  exceeds  it.  They 
who  instruct  gentlemen  only  to  employ  their  valor  for  the 
obtaining  of  honor,  "quasi  non  sit  Jionestum,  quod  nobil- 
itatum  non  sit;"  f  what  do  they  intend  by  that  bnt  to 
instruct  them  never  to  hazard  themselves  if  they  are  not 
seen,  and  to  observe  well  if  there  be  witnesses  present  who 
may  carry  news  of  their  valor,  whereas  a  thousand  occa- 
sions of  well-doing  present  themselves  which  cannot  be 
taken  notice  of?  How  many  brave  individual  actions  are 
buried  in  the  crowd  of  a  battle?  Whoever  shall  take  upon 
him  to  watcli  another's  behavior  in  such  a  confusion  is 
not  very  busy  himself,  and  the  testimony  he  shall  give  of 
his  companion's  deportment  will  be  evidence  against  him- 
self. "  Vera  et  sajjiens  animi  magnitudo,  honestum  illud, 
quod  maxime  naturam  sequitur,  in  fadis positum,  non  i7i 
gloria,  judicat. "I 

All  the  glory  that  I  pretend  to  derive  from  my  life  is  5 
that  I  have  lived  in  it  quiet;  in  quiet,  not  according  to  •- 
Metrodorus,  or  Arcesilaus,  or  Aristippus,  but  according  to  \ 
myself.  For  seeing  philosophy  has  not  been  able  to  find  \ 
out  any  way  to  tranquillity  that  is  good  in  common,  let 
every  one  seek  it  in  particular. 

To  what  do  Cffisar  and  Alexander  owe  the  infinite  gran- 
deur of  their  renown  but  to  fortune?  How  many  men  has 
she  extinguished   in  the  beginning  of   their  progress,  of 

*  "Fortune  rules  in  all  tbings,  and  advances  and  depresses  things 
more  out  of  her  own  will  than  of  right  and  justice." — Sallust, 
Catilina,  c.  8. 

t  "  As  though  it  were  not  a  virtue,  unless  celebrated." — CrcERO, 
De  Offic,  i.  4. 

:}:  "  The  true  and  wise  magnanimity  judges  that  the  bravery 
which  most  follows  nature  more  consists  iu  act  than  glory." — Cic- 
ero. De  Offic,  i.  19. 
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whom  we  liave  no  knowledge,  who  brought  as  much 
courage  to  the  work  as  they,  if  their  adverse  hap  had  not 
cut  them  off  in  the  first  sally  of  their  arms?  Among  so 
many  and  so  great  dangers  I  do  not  remember  I  have 
.»—nny where  read  that  Cffisar  was  ever  wounded;  a  thousand 
have  fallen  in  less  dangers  than  the  least  of  those  he  went 
through.  An  infinite  number  of  brave  actions  must  be 
performed  without  witness  and  lost,  before  one  turns  to 
account.  A  man  is  not  always  on  the  top  of  a  breach,  or 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  in  the  sight  of  his  general,  as  upon 
a  scaffold;  a  man  is  often  surprised  between  the  hedge  and 
the  ditch;  he  must  run  the  hazard  of  his  life  against  a 
henroost;  he  must  dislodge  four  rascally  musketeers  out  of 
a  barn;  he  must  prick  out  single  from  his  party,  and  alone 
make  some  attempts,  according  as  necessity  will  have  it. 
And  whoever  will  observe  will,  I  believe,  find  it  experimen- 
tally true,  tliat  occasions  of  the  least  luster  are  ever  the 
most  dangerous;  and  that  in  the  wars  of  our  own  times 
there  have  more  brave  men  been  lost  in  occasions  of  little 
moment,  and  in  the  dispute  about  some  little  paltry  fort, 
than  in  places  of  greatest  importance,  and  wiiere  their 
valor  might  have  been  mere  honorably  employed. 

Who  thinks  his  death  unworthy  of  him  if  he  do  not  fall 
in  some  signal  occasion,  instead  of  illustrating  his  death 
willfully  obscures  his  life,  suffering  in  the  meantime  many 
very  just  occasions  of  hazarding  himself  to  slip  out  of  his 
hands;  and  every  just  one  is  illustrious  enough,  every 
man's  conscience  being  a  sufficient  trumpet  to  him.  "  Gloria 
nostra  est  testimonium  conscienticB  nostrcB."  He  who  is 
only  a  good  man  that  men  may  know  it,  and  that  he  may 
be  the  better  esteemed  wlien  'tis  known:  who  will  not  do 
well  but  upon  condition  that  his  virtue  may  be  known 
to   men:  is   one  from    whom   much    service   is  not  to  be 


expected. 


•'  Credo  cla  'el  resto  di  quel  verno  cose 
Facesse  degue  di  tenerne  conto; 
Ma  fur  sin  da  quel  tempo  si  nascose, 
Che  non  ecolpa  mia  s'  or  'uon  le  conto: 
Perclie  Orlando  a  far  1  'opre  virtuose, 
Piu  cli'  a  narrale  poi,  sempre  era  pronto; 


*  "For  our  rejoicing  is  tliis,  tlie  testimony  of  our  conscience." — 
2  Corinthians,  i.  1. 
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Ne  mai  fa  alcuno  de'  suoi  fatti  espresso, 
Se  non  quando  ebbe  i  testimoui  appreaso."  * 

A  man  must  go  to  the  war  upon  the  accouwt  of  duty, 
and  expect  the  recompense  that  never  fails  brave  and  worthy 
actions,  how  private  soever,  or  even  virtuous  tli oughts — 
the  satisfaction  that  a  well-disposed  conscience  receives  in 
itself  in  doing  well.  A  man  must  be  valiant  for  himself, 
and  upon  account  of  the  advantage  it  is  to  him  to  have 
his  courage  seated  in  a  firm  and  secure  place  against  the 
assaults  of  fortune: 

"  Virtus,  repulsse  nescia  sordidas 
Intaminatis  fulget  honoribus: 
Nee  sumit,  aut  pouit  secures 
Arbitrio  popularis  aurae."  f 

It  is  not  for  outward  show  that  the  soul  is  to  play  its 
part,  but  for  ourselves  within,  where  no  eyes  can  pierce  but 
our  own;  there  she  defends  us  from  the  fear  of  death,  of 
pain,  of  shame  itself;  there  she  arms  us  against  the  loss  of 
our  children,  friends,  and  fortunes;  and  when  opportunity 
presents  itself,  she  leads  us  on  to  the  hazards  of  war,  ''  iioii 
emolmnento  aliquo,  sed  ipsiiis  lionestatis  decor e. "  X  This 
profit  is  of  much  greater  advantage,  and.  more  worthy  to 
be  coveted  and  hoped  for,  than  honor  and  glory,  which 
are  no  other  than  a  favorable  Judgment  given  of  us. 

A  dozen  men  must  be  called  out  of  a  whole  nation  to 
judge  about  an  acre  of  land;  and  tlie  judgment  of  our 
inclinations  and  actions,  the  most  difficult  and  most  impor- 
tant matter  tliat  is,  we  refer  to  the  voice  and  determination 
of  the  rabble,  the  mother  of  ignorance,  injustice,  and  in- 
constancy. Is  it  reasonable  that  the  life  of  a  wise  man 
should  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  fools?  "  An  quid- 
quom  sUiltius,  quam,  quos   singulos  contemnas,  eos  aliqtdd 

*  "  The  rest  of  the  winter,  I  presume,  was  spent  in  actions  worthy 
of  narration,  but  they  were  done  so  secretly  that  if  I  do  not  tell  them 
I  am  not  to  blame,  for  Orlando  was  more  bent  to  do  great  acts  than  to 
boast  of  them,  so  that  no  deeds  of  his  were  ever  known  but  those  that 
had  witnesses." — Ariosto,  Grlaiido  Furioso,  xi.  81. 

f  "Virtue,  repudiating  all  base  repulse,  shines  in  taintless  honors, 
nor  takes  nor  leaves  dignities  at  the  mere  will  of  the  vulgar." — 
Horace,  Od.,  iii.  2,  17. 

X  "  Not  for  any  profit  or  advantage,  but  for  the  beauty  of  virtue." — 
Cicero,  De  Fitiib.,  i.  10. 
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ptifare,  esse  universos?  "  *  He  that  makes  it  his  business 
to  please  thcni,  will  have  enough  to  do  and  never  have 
done;  'tis  a  mark  that  can  never  be  aimed  at  or  hit:  "  Nil 
tarn  incestimahiU  est,  qnam  animi  mtiUiindinis."  \  Deme- 
trius pleasantly  said  of  the  voice  of  the  i)eople,  tliat  he 
made  no  more  account  of  thatwhich  came  from  above  than 
of  that  whi-ch  came  from  below.  Cicero  says  more:  "  Eyo 
Jxhoc  juclico,  si  quando  turpe  non  sit,  tmnen  non  esse  non 
%J^it(rpe,  qmwi  id  a  multitudine  laudatur."  X  No  art,  no 
activity  of  wit,  could  conduct  our  steps  so  as  to  follow  so 
wandering  and  so  irregular  a  guide;  in  this  windy  confu- 
sion of  the  noise  of  vulgar  reports  and  opinions  that  drive 
us  on,  no  way  worth  anything  can  be  chosen.  Let  us  not 
propose  to  ourselves  so  floating  and  wavering  an  end;  let 
us  follow  constantly  after  reason;  let  the  public  approba- 
tion follow  us  there,  if  it  will;  and  as  it  wholly  depends 
upon  fortune,  we  have  no  reason  sooner  to  expect  it  by  any 
other  way  than  that.  Even  though  I  would  not  follow  the 
right  way  because  it  is  right,  I  should,  however,  follow  it 
as  having  experimentally  found  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
reckoning,  'tis  commonly  the  most  happy  and  of  greatest 
utility:  '' Dedit  hoc  jjrovidentia  hominictis  munus,  ut 
lionesta  magis  juvarent."  %  The  mariner  of  old  said  thus 
to  Neptune,  in  a  great  tempest:  "  Oh  God,  thou  mayest 
save  me  if  thou  wilt,  and  if  thou  wilt,  thou  mayest  destroy 
me;  but,  however,  1  will  steer  my  rudder  true.  ||  I  have 
seen  in  my  time  a  thousand  men  supple,  mongrel,  ambig- 
uous, whom  no  one  doubted  to  be  more  wordly  wise  than 
I,  destroy  themselves,  where  I  have  saved  myself: 

*  "  Can  anything  be  more  foolish  than  to  think  that  those  you 
despise  single  can  be  any  other  when  joined  together?" — Cicero, 
Tusc.  Qnosst.,  v.  36. 

f  "Nothing  is  to  be  so  little  understood  as  the  minds  of  the  mul- 
titude."— LivY,  xxxi.  34. 

X  "'  1  am  of  opinion,  that  though  a  thing  be  not  foul  in  itself,  yet 
it  cannot  but  become  so  when  commended  by  the  multitude." — 
Cic,  Be  Finib.,  ii.  15. 

§  "This  gift  Providence  has  given  to  men,  that  honest  things 
should  be  the  most  useful." — Quintilian,  Inst.  Orat,  i,  12. 

I  Seneca,  Ep.  85. 
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"  Risi  successu  posse  carere  dolos."  * 

Paulas  ^inilius,  going  ou  the  glorious  expedition  of 
Macedonia,  aI)ove  all  things  charged  the  people  of  Rome 
not  to  speak  of  liisacticnis  during  his  absence,  f  Oh,  the 
license  of  judgments  is  a  great  disturbance  to  great  affairs! 
forasmuch  as  every  one  has  not  the  firmness  of  Fabius 
against  common,  adverse,  and  injurious  tongues,  who  rather 
suffered  his  authority  to  be  dissected  by  the  vain  fancies  of 
men,  than  to  do  less  well  in  his  charge  with  a  favorable 
reputation  and  the  popular  applause. 

There  is  I  know  not  what  natural  sweetness  in  hearing 
one's  self  commended;  but  we  are  a  great  deal  too  fond 
of  it: 

"  Laudari  liaud  metuam,  neque  enim  mibi  cornea  fibra  est: 
Sed  recti  finemque,  extremumque  esse  reciiso, 
Euge  tuum,  et  belle."  % 

I  care  not  so  much  what  I  am  in  the  opinion  of  others, 
as  what  I  am  in  my  own;  I  would  be  rich  of  myself,  and 
not  by  borrowing.  Strangers  see  nothing  but  events  and 
outward  appearances;  everybody  can  set  a  good  face  ou  i 
the  matter,  when  they  have  trembling  and  terror  within;  \ 
they  do  i^ot  see  my  heart,  they  see  but  my  countenance. 
'Tis  with  good  reason  that  men  decry  the  hypocrisy  that  is 
in  war;  for  what  is  more  easy  to  an  old  soldier  than  to 
shift  in  a  time  of  danger,  and  to  counterfeit  the  brave  when 
he  has  no  more  heart  than  a  chicken?  There  are  so  many 
ways  to  avoid  hazardiitg  a  man's  own  person,  that  we  have 
deceived  the  world  a  tliousand  times  before  we  come  to  be 
engaged  in  a  real  danger:  and  even  tlien,  finding  ourselves 
in  an  inevitable  necessity  of  doing  something,  we  can  inake 
shift  for  that  time  to  conceal  our  apprehensions  by  setting 
a  good  face  on  the  business,  though  the  heart  beats  within; 
and  whoever  had  the  use  of  the  Platonic  ring,  §  which  ren- 

*  "  I  liave  laughed  to  see  cunning  fail  of  success." — Ovid,  Heroid, 
i.  18. 

t  Livy,  xliv.  22. 

t  "  I  don't  dislike  being  praised,  for  my  heart  is  not  made  of  horn; 
but  I  deny  that  '  excellent — admirably  done,'  are  the  terms  and  final 
aim  of  virtue." — Persius,  i.  47. 

§  The  ring  of  Gvges,  Plato,  Republic,  ii.  3;  Cicero,  De  Office 
iii.  9. 
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ders  those  invisible  that  wear  it,  if  turned  inward  toward 
the  pahii  of  the  band,  a  great  many  would  very  often  hide 
themselves  when  tbey  ought  most  to  appear,  and  would 
repent  being  placed  in  so  honorable  a  post,  when  neces- 
sity must  make  them  bold. 

"  Falsus  honor  juvat,  et  inendax  infamiaterret 
Quern,  nisi  mendosum  et  mendacein?"* 

Thus  we  see  how  all  the  judgments  that  are  founded 
upon  external  appearances,  are  marvelously  uncertain  and 
doubtful;  and  that  there  is  no  so  certain  testimony  as 
every  one  is  to  himself.  In  these,  how  many  soldier's 
boys  are  companions  of  our  glory?  he  who  stands  firm 
in  an  open  trench,  what  does  he  in  that  more  than  fifty 
poor  pioneers  who  open  to  him  the  way  and  cover  it  with 
their  own  bodies  for  fivepence  a  day  pay,  do  before  him? 

"  Non  si  quid  turbida  Roma 
Elevet,  accedas;  examenque  iinprobum  in  ilia 
Castiges  trutina:  nee  te  qusesiveris  extra."  \ 

The  dispersing  and  scattering  our  names  into  many 
mouths,  we  call  making  them  more  great;  we  will  have 
them  there  well  received,  and  that  this  increase  turn  to 
their  advantage,  which  is  all  that  can  be  excusable  in  this 
design.  But  the  excess  of  this  disease  proceeds  so  far  that 
many  covet  to  have  a  name,  be  it  what  it  will.  Trogus 
Pompeius  says;]:  of  Herostratus,  and  Titus  Livius§  of  Man- 
lius  Capitolinus,  that  they  were  more  ambitious  of  a  great 
"reputation  than  of  a  good  one.  This  is  very  common;  we 
are  more  solicitous  that  men  speak  of  us,  than  how  tiiey 
speak:  and  it  is  enough  for  us  that  our  names  are  often 
mentioned,  be  it  after  what  manner  it  will.  It  siiould 
seem  that  to  be  known,  is  in  some  sort  to  have  a  man's  life 

*  "  False  honor  pleases,  and  calumny  affrights,  the  guilty  and  the 
liar."— Horace,  Zip.,  i.  16,  39. 

f  "Do  not,  if  turbid  Rome  should  disparage  anything,  agree  with 
it,  nor  correct  a  false  balance  by  that  scale;  seek  not  thyself  out  of 
thyself." — Perstos,  Sat   i.  o. 

X  It  is  not  Trogus  Pompeius,  of  whom,  indeed,  only  an  abridg- 
ment by  Justin  remains.  The  passage  is  in  Valerius  Maximus, 
viii.  14,  Ex.  5. 

§  vi.  11. 
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and  its  duration  in  others'  keeping.  I,  for  my  part,  liold 
that  I  aninot,  but  in  myself;  and  of  tliat  other  life  of  mine 
which  lies  in  the  knowledge  of  my  friends,  to  consider  it 
naked  and  simply  in  itself,  I  know  very  well  that  I  am 
sensible  of  no  fruit  nor  enjoyment  from  it  but  by  the  vanity 
of  a  fantastic  opinion;  and  when  I  shall  be  dead,  I  shall 
be  still  and  much  less  sensible  of  it;  and  shall,  withal, 
absolutely  lose  the  use  of  those  real  advantages  that  some- 
times accidentally  follow  it.  I  shall  have  no  more  handle 
whereby  to  take  hold  of  reputation,  neither  shall  it  have  any 
whereby  to  take  hold  of  or  to  cleave  to  me;  for  to  expect 
that  my  name  should  be  advanced  by  it,  in  the  first  place, 
I  have  no  name  that  is  enough  my  own;  of  two  that  I  have, 
one  is  common  to  all  my  race,  and,  indeed,  to  others  also; 
there  are  two  families  at  Paris  and  Montpellier,  whose  sur- 
name is  Montaigne,  another  in  Brittany,  and  one  in  Xain- 
touge,  De  La  Montaigne.  The  transposition  of  one  syllable 
only  would  suffice  so  to  ravel  our  affairs  that  I  shall  share 
in  their  glory,  and  they,  peradveuture,  shall  partake  of  my 
shame:  and,  moreover,  my  ancestors  have  formerly  been 
surnamed  Eyquem,  a  name  wherein  a  family  well  known  in 
England  is  at  this  day  concerned.  As  to  my  other  name, 
every  one  may  take  it  that  will,  and  so,  perhaps,  I  may 
honor  a  porter  in  my  own  stead.  And,  besides,  though  I 
had  a  particular  distinction  by  myself,  what  can  it  dis- 
tinguish when  I  am  no  more?  Can  it  point  out  aud  favor 
inanity? 

"  Nunc  levior  cippiis  non  imprimit  ossa. 
Laudat  posteritas;  nunc  non  e  manibus  illis, 
Nunc  non  e  tumulo,  fortunataque  favilla, 
NascuDtur  violse:  "  * 

but  of  this  I  have  spoken  elsewhere.  As  to  what  remains, 
in  a  great  battle  where  ten  thousand  men  are  maimed  or 
killed,  there  are  not  fifteen  who  are  taken  notice  of:  it  must 
be  some  very  eminent  greatness,  or  some  consequence  of 
great  importance  that  fortune  has  added  to  it,  that  signal- 
izes a  private  action,  not  of  a  harquebuser  only,  but  of  a 
great  captain;  for  to  kill  a  man,  or  two,  or  ten:  to  expose 

*  "  Tha  tomb  will  not  prehs  with  less  weight  upon  my  bones. 
Posterity  may  praise:  what  then?  not  from  my  manes,  not  from 
the  tomb,  not  from  the  ashes,  will  violets  grow." — Peusius,  Sat 
i.  37. 


( 
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a  man's  self  bravely  to  the  utmost  peril  of  death,  is,  indeed, 
something  in  every  one  of  us,  because  we  there  hazard  all; 
biit  for  the  world's  concern,  they  are  tilings  so  oi'dinary, 
;md  so  many  of  them  are  every  day  seen,  and  three  must  of 
liecessity  be  so  many  of  the  same  kind  to  produce  any  nota- 
ble effect,  that  we  cannot  expect  any  particular  renown 
from  it: 

"  Casus  multis  liic  cognitus,  ac  jam 
Tritus,  et  e  medio  fortunse  ductus  acervo."  * 

Of  SO  many  thousands  of  valiant  men  who  have  died 
within  these  fifteen  iiundred  years  in  France  with  their 
swords  in  their  hands,  not  a  hundred  have  come  to  our 
knowledge.  The  memory,  not  of  the  commanders  only, 
but  of  battles  and  victories,  is  buried  and  gone;  the  for- 
tunes of  above  half  of  the  world,  for  want  of  a  record,  stir 
not  from  tlieir  place,  and  vanish  without  duration.  If  I 
had  unknown  events  in  my  possession,  I  should  think  with 
great  ease  to  out-do  those  that  are  recorded,  in  all  sorts  of 
examples.  Is  it  not  strange  that  even  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  with  so  many  writers  and  witnesses,  and  so  many 
rare  and  noble  exploits,  so  few  are  arrived  at  our  knowl- 
edge? 

"Ad  nos  vix  tenuis  famae  perlabitur  aura."  f 

It  will  be  much  if  a  hundred  years  hence,  it  be  remembered 
in  gross  that  in  our  times  there  were  civil  wars  in  France. 
The  Lacedemonians,  entering  into  battle,  sacrificed  to  the 
Muses,  X  to  the  end  that  their  actions  might  be  well  and 
worthily  written,  looking  upon  it  as  a  divine  and  no  com- 
mon favor,  that  brave  acts  should  find  witnesses  that  could 
give  them  life  and  memory.  Do  we  expect  that  at  every 
musket  shot  w^e  receive,  and  at  every  hazard  we  run,  there 
must  be  a  register  ready  to  record  it?  and,  besides,  a  hun- 
dred registers  nniy  enrol  them  whose  commentaries  will  not 
last  above  three  days,  and  will  never  come  to  the  sight  of 
any  one.     We  have  not  the   thousandth  part  of  ancient 

*  "  The  accident  is  known  to  many,  and  now  trite;  and  drawn 
from  the  amidst  of  Fortune's  heap."— Juvenal,  Sat.  xiii.  9. 

f  "An  obscure  rumor  scarce  is  hither  come." — ./^leid,  vii. 
646. 

J  Plutarch,  Apothegms  of  the  Ancients. 
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writings;  'tis  fortune  that  gives  them  a  shorter  or  longer 
life,  according  to  lier  favor;  and  'tis  permissible  to  doubt 
whether  those  we  have  be  not  the  worst,  not  having  seen 
the  rest.  Men  do  not  wi'ite  histories  of  things  of  so  little 
moment:  a  man  must  have  been  general  in  the  con- 
quest of  an  empire  or  a  kingdom;  he  must  have  won 
two-and-fifty  set  battles,  and  always  the  weaker  in  num- 
ber, as  Cffisar  did:  ten  thousand  brave  fellows  and  many 
great  captains  lost  their  lives  valiantly  in  his  service,  whose 
names  lasted  no  longer  than  their  wives  and  children 
lived: 

"  Quos  fama  obscura  recondit."  * 

Even  those  we  see  behave  themselves  the  best,  three  montlis 
or  three  years  after  they  have  been  knocked  on  the  head, 
are  no  more  spoken  of  than  if  they  had  never  been. 
Whoever  will  justly  consider,  and  with  due  proportion,  of 
what  kind  of  men  and  of  what  sort  of  actions  the  glory 
sustains  itself  in  the  records  of  history,  will  find  that  there 
are  very  few  actions  and  very  few  persons  of  our  times  who 
can  there  pretend  any  right.  How  many  worthy  men  have 
we  known  to  survive  their  own  reputation,  who  have  seen 
and  suffered  the  lionor  and  glory  most  justly  acquired  in 
their  youth,  extinguished  in  their  own  presence?  And  for 
three  years  of  this  fantastic  and  imaginary  life  we  must  go 
and  throw  away  our  true  and  essential  Life,  and  engage  our- 
selves in  a  perpetual  deatli!  The  sages  propose  to  them- 
selves a  nobler  and  more  just  end  in  so  important  an  enter- 
prise: '' Recte  facti,  fecisse  inerces  est:  officii  fructus, 
ipsuni  officium  est."  f  It  were,  perad venture,  excusable 
in  a  painter  or  other  artisan,  or  in  a  rhetorician  or  a  gram- 
marian, to  endeavor  to  raise  himself  a  name  by  his  works; 
but  the  actions  of  virtue  are  too  noble  in  themselves  to 
seek  any  other  reward  than  from  their  own  value,  and 
especially  to  seek  it  in  the  vanity  of  human  judgments. 

If  this  false  opinion,  nevertheless,  be  of  such  use  to  the 
public  as  to  keep  men  in  their  duty;  if  the  people  are 
thereby  stirred  up  to  virtue;  if  princes  are  touched  to  see 
the  world  bless  the  memory  of  Trajan,  and  abominate  that 

*  "  Buried  in  oi>livi()n." — ^'IfJ/iHd,  v.  802. 

f  "  The  reward  of  ;>.  thing  well  done  is  to  have  done  it"  (Seneca, 
JSj).  8).     The  fruit  of  a  good  service  is  the  service  itself. 
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of  Nero;  if  it  moves  them  to  see  the  name  of   that   great 

beast,    once    so  terrible  and  feared,  so  freely_  cursed  and 

reviled  by  every  schoolboy,  let  it  by  all  means  increase,  and 

be  as  much   as  possible   nursed    up  and  cherished  among 

us;    and    Plato,  bending  liis  whole  endeavor  to  make  his 

citizens  virtuous,  also  advises  them  not  to  despise  the  good 

repute  and  esteem  of  the  people;  and  says  it  falls  out,  by  a 

certain  divine  inspiration,  that  even  the  wicked  themselves 

ofttimes,  as  well  by  word  as  opinion,  can  rightly  distinguish 

the  virtuous  from  the  wicked.      This  person  and  his  tutor 

are  both  marvelous  and  bold  artificers  everywhere  to  add 

divine   operations  and  revelations  where    human  force  is 

wanting.      "  Ui   tragici  poetcB  confugiunt  ad  deum,  cum 

explicare  argumenti  exitum   non  possunt:  "  *  and,  perad- 

venture,  for  this  reason  it  was  that  Timon,  railing  at  him 

called  him  the  great  forger  of  miracles.f    Seeing  that  men 

by  their  insuflficiency,  cannot  pay  themselves  well    enough 

with  current  money,  let    the   counterfeit  be  superadded. 

'Tis  a  way  that  has  been  practiced  by  all    the   legislators; 

and  there   is  no   government    that  has  not  some  mixture 

either  of  ceremonial  vanity  or  of  false  opinion,  that   serves 

for  a  curb  to  keep  the  people  in  their  duty.      'Tis  for  this 

that  most  of  them   have   their   originals  and    beginnings 

fabulous,  and  enriched  with  supernatural  mysteries;    'tis 

this  that  has  given  credit  to  bastard  religions,  and  caused 

them  to  be  countenanced  by  men  of  understanding;  and 

for  this,  that  Numa  and   Sertorius,   to   possess   their   men 

with  a  better  opinion  of  them,  fed  them  with  this  foppery; 

one,  that  the  nymph  Egeria,  the  other  that  his  white  hind, 

brought  them  all  their  counsels  from  the  gods.      And    the 

authority  that  Numa  gave  to  his  laws,  under  the   title   of 

the  patronage  of  this  goddess,  Zoroaster,  legislator  of  the 

Bactrians  and  Persians,  gave  to  his  under  the  name  of  the 

god  Oromazis;    Trismegistus,  legislator  of  the  Egyptians, 

under   that   of    Mercury;     XamoLxis,     legislator    of    the 

Scythians,  under  that  of  Vesta;  Charondas,  legislator  of  the 

Chalcidians,  under  that  of  Saturn;  Minos,  legislator  of  the 

Caudiots,    under    that   of   Jupiter:    Lycurgus,   legislator 

of  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  that  of  Apollo;  and  Draco 

*"  As  tragic  poets  fly  to  some  god  when  they  cannot  explain  the 
issue  of  their  argument." — CiCEKO,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  i.  20. 

f  Diogenes  Laertius,  Life  of  Plato,  iii.  26. 
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and  Solon,  legislators  of  the  Athenians,  under  that  of 
Minerva.  And  every  government  has  a  god  at  the  head  of 
it;  the  others  falsely,  that  truly,  which  Moses  set  over  the 
Jews  at  their  departure  out  of  Egypt.  The  religion  of  the 
Bedouins,  as  the  Sire  de  Joiuville  reports,  among  other 
things,  enjoined  a  belief  that  the  soul  of  him  among 
them  who  died  for  his  prince,  went  into  another  body  more 
happy,  more  beautiful,  and  more  robust  than  the  former, 
by  which  means  they  much  more  willingly  ventured  their 
lives: 

"  In  ferrum  mens  prona  viris,  auimseque  capaces 
Mortis,  et  ignavum  est  rediturje  parcere  vitae."* 

This  is  a  very  comfortable  belief,  however  erroneous. 
Every  nation  has  many  such  examjiles  of  its  own;  but  this 
subject  would  require  a  treatise  by  itself. 

To  add  one  word  more  to  my  former  discourse,  I  would 
advise  the  ladies  no  longer  to  call  that  honor  which  is  but 
tiieir  duty;  "  Ut  enini  consuetudo  loquitur,  id sohnti  dici- 
tur  lionestujn,  quod  est  j^ojmlari  fmna  gloriosum;  "  f  their 
duty  is  the  mark,  their  honor  but  the  outward  rind. 
Neither  would  I  advise  them  to  give  this  excuse  for  pay- 
ment of  tlieir  denial:  for  I  presuppose  that  their  intentions, 
their  desire,  and  will,  which  are  things  wherein  their  honor 
is  not  at  all  concerned,  forasmuch  as  notliing  thereof 
appears  without,  are  much  better  regulated  than  the 
effects: 

"Quae,  quia  non  liceat,  nou  sacit,  ilia  facit:  "  \ 

The  offense,  both  toward  God  and  in  the  conscience, 
would  be  as  great  to  desire  as  to  do  it:  and,  besides,  they 
are  actions  so  private  and  secret  of  themselves,  as  would  be 
easily  enough  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  others,  wherein 
tlie  honor  consists,  if  they  had  not  another  respect  to  their 
duty,  and  the  affection  they    bear   to   chastity,  for  itself. 

*"  Men  invite  the  steel  and  seek  death:  'tis  base  to  save  a  life 
that  is  to  return." — Lucan,  i.  461. 

f  "  According  to  the  vulgar  notion,  which  only  approves  that  as 
honorable  that  is  glorious  by  the  public  voice." — CiCERO,  De 
Miiibufi,  ii.  15. 

X  "  She  who  only  refuses,  because  'tis  forbidden  to  consent,  con- 
sents."— Ovid,  Amor.,  ii.  4,  4. 
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Every  woman  of  honor  will  much  rather  clioose  to  lose  her 
honor,  than  to  hurt  her  conscience. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

OF      PKESUMPTION". 

There  is  another  sort  of  glory,  which  is  the^haying  too 
gOQcl_au_opinigu_of_.our  own  worth.  'Tis  an  inconsiderate 
afEection  with  which  we  flatter  ourselves,  and  that  repre- 
sents us  to  ourselves  other  than  we  truly  are;  like  the 
passion  of  love,  and  that  lends  beauties  and  graces  to  the 
object,  and  makes  those  who  are  caught  by  it,  with  a 
depraved  and  corrupt  judgment,  consider  the  thing  which 
they  love  other  and  more  perfect  than  it  is. 

I  would  not,  nevertheless,  for  fear  of  failing  on  this  side, 
that  a  man  should  not  know  himself  aright,  or  think  him- 
self less  than  he  is;  the  judgment  ought  in  all  things  to 
maintain  its  rights;  'tis  all  the  reason  in  the  world  he 
should  discern  in  himself,  as  well  as  in  others,  what  truth 
sets  before  him;  if  it  be  Csesar,  let  him  boldly  think  him- 
self the  greatest  captain  in  the  world.  We  are  notliing  but 
ceremony;  ceremony  carj-ies  us  away,  and  we  leave  the 
substance  of  things;  we  hold  by  the  branches,  and  quit 
the  trunk  and  the  body;  Ave  have  taught  the  ladies  to 
blush  when  they  hear  that  but  named  which  they  are  not 
at  all  afraid  to  do;  we  dare  not  call  our  members  by  their 
right  names,  yet  are  not  afraid  to  employ  them  in  all  sorts 
of  debauchery;  C£rein.Qiiy  forbids  us  to  express  by  words 
things  that  are  lawful  and  natural,  and  we  obey  it;  reason 
forbids  us  to  do  things  unlawful  and  ill,  and  nobody  obeys 
it.  I  find  myself  here  fettered  by  the  laws  of  ceremony; 
for  it  neither  permits  a  man  to  speak  well  of  himself,  nor 
ill;  we  will  leave  it  tlierefor  this  time. 

They  whom  fortune  (call  it  good  or  ill)  has  made  to  pass 
their  lives  in  some  eminent  degree,  may  by  their  public 
actions  manifest  whut  they  are;  but  they  wliom  she  has 
only  employed  in  the  crowd,  and  of  whom  nobody  will  say 
a  word  unless  they  speak  themselves,  are  to  be  excused  if 
they  take  the  boldness  to  speak  of  themselves  to  such  as 
are  interested  to  know  them;  by  the  example  of   Lucilius, 
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"  lUe  velut  fidis  arcana  sodalibus  olim 

Credebat  libris,  neque  si  male  cesser^t,  usquam 
Decurreiis  alio,  neque  si  l)eiie:  quo  fit,  ut  omnis, 
Votiva  pateat  veluti  descripta  tabella 
Vita  senis;  "  * 

lie  always  committed  to  paper  his  actions  and  thoughts, 
and  there  portrayed  himself  such  as  he  found  himself  to 
be;  "  Nee  id  Rutilio  et  Scauro  citra  fidem,  aut  obtrecta- 
tionifuit."  t 

I  remember,  then,  that  from  my  infancy  there  was 
observed  in  me  1  know  not  what  kind  aLcamage  and 
behavior,  that  seemed  to  relish  of  pride. aijL,d  arrogance.  I 
will  say  this,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  tliat  we  have  qualities  and  inclinations  so  much 
our  own,  and  so  incorporate  in  us,  that  we  have  not  the 
means  to  feel  and  recognize  them;  and  of  such  natural 
inclinations  the  body  will  retain  a  certain  bent,  without 
our  knowledge  or  consent.  It  was  an  affectation  conform- 
able with  his  beauty,  that  made  Alexander  carry  his  head 
on  one  side,  and  caused  Alcibiades  to  lisp;  Julius  Ca?sar 
scratched  his  head  with  one  finger,  |  which  is  the  fashion 
of  a  man  full  of  troublesome  thoughts;  and  Cicero,  as  I 
remember,  was  wont  to  pucker  up  his  nose,  a  sign  of  a 
man  given  to  scoffing;  such  motions  as  these  may  imper- 
ceptibly happen  in  us.  There  are  other  artificial  ones 
which  I  meddle  not  with,  as  salutations  and  congees,  by 
which  men  acquire,  for  the  most  part  unjustly,  the  reputa-' 
tion  of  being  humble  and  courteous;  one  may  be  humble 
out  of  pi'ide.  I  am  prodigal  enough  of  my  hat,  especially 
in  summer,  and  never  am  so  saluted  but  that  I  pay  it  again 
from  persons  of  what  quality  soever,  unless  they  be  in  my 
own  service.  I  should  make  it  my  request  to  some  princes 
whom  I  know,  that  they  would  be  more  sparing  of  that 
ceremony,  and  bestow  that  courtesy  where  it  is  more  due; 
for  being  so  indiscreetly  and  indifferently  conferred  on  all, 

*  "  He  confided  bis  secret  tbougbts  to  bis  writings,  as  to  a  tried 
friend,  and  for  good  and  evil,  sougbt  no  otber  confidant;  bence  it 
came  to  pass,  tbat  tbe  old  man's  life  is  tbere  all  seen  as  on  a  votive 
tablet." — Horace,  Sat.  ii.  1,  80. 

f  "  Nor  were  Rutilius  or  Scaur  us  misbelieved  or  condemned  for 
writing  tbeir  memoirs." — Tacitus,  Agricola,  c.  1. 

X  Plutarcb,  in  vita.  c.  1. 
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it  is  thrown  away  to  no  pui'pose;  if  it  be  without  respect 
of  persons,  it  loses*  i is  effect.  Among  irreguhir  deport- 
ment, let  ns  not  notforget  that  haughty  one  of  the  Emperor 
Constantius,*  wlio  always  in  public  held  his  head  npright 
and  stiff,  without  bending  or  turning  on  either  side,  not  so 
much  as  to  look  npon  those  who  saluted  him  on  one  side, 
planting  his  body  in  a  rigid  immovable  posture,  without 
suffering  it  to  yield  to  the  motion  of  his  coach,  not  daring 
so  inuch  as  to  spit,  blow  his  nose,  or  wipe  his  face  before 
people.  I  know  not  whether  the  gestures  that  were  observed 
in  me  were  of  this  first  quality,  and  whether  I  had  really 
any  occult  propension  to  this  vice,  as  it  might  well  be;  and 
I  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  motions  of  the  body;  but 
as  to  the  motions  of  the  sonl,  I  must  here  confess  what  I 
think  of  the  matter. 

This  glory  consists  of  two  parts;  the  one  in  setting  too 
great  a  value  upon  ourselves,  and  the  other  in  setting  too 
little  a  value  upon  others.  As  to  the  one,  methinks  these 
considerations  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  of  some  force; 
I  feel  myself  importuned  by  an  error  of  the  soul  that 
displeases  me,  both  as  it  is  unjust,  and  still  more  as  it  is 
troublesome;  I  attempt  to  correct  it,  but  I  cannot  root  it 
out:  and  this  is,  that  I  lessen  the  just  value  of  things  that 
I  possess,  and  overvalue  things,  because  they  are  foreign, 
absent,  and  none  of  mine;  this  humor  spreads  very  far. 
As  the  prerogrative  of  tlie  autiiority  makes  husbands  look 
upon  tiieir  own  wives  with  a  vicious  disdain,  and  many 
fathers  their  children;  so  I,  between  two  equal  merits 
should  always  be  swayed  against  my  own;  not  so  much 
that  the  jealousy  of  my  advancment  and  bettering  troubles 
my  judgment,  and  hinders  me  from  satisfying  myself,  as 
that  of  itself  possession  begets  a  contempt  of  what  it  holds 
and  rules.  Foreign  governments,  manners,  and  languages, 
insinuate  themselves  into  my  esteem;  and  I  am  sensible 
tliat  Latin  alhires  me  by  the  favor  of  its  dignity  to  value 
it  above  Its  due,  as  it  does  with  children,  and  the  common 
sort  of  people:  the  domestic  government,  house,  horse,  of 
my  neighbor,  though  no  better  than  my  own,  I  prize 
above  my  own,  because  they  are  not  mine.  Besides  that  I 
am  very  ignorant  in  my  own  affairs,  I  am  struck  by  the 
assurance  that  every  one  has  of  himself:  whereas,  there  is 

*  Aminianus  Marcellinus,  xxi.  14. 
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ecarcely  anything  tliat  I  am  sure  I  know,  or  that  I  dare  be 
responsible  to  myself  that  I  can  do:  I  have  not  my  meatis 
of  doing  anything  in  condition  and  ready,  and  am  only 
instructed  therein  after  the  effect;  as  doubtful  of  my  own 
force  as  1  am  of  another's.  Whence  it  comes  to  pass  that 
if  I  happen  to  do  anything  commendable,  i  attribute  it 
moie  to  my  fortune  than  industry,  forasmuch  as  I  design 
everything  by  chance  and  in  fear.  J.  have  this,  also,  in  gen- 
eral, that  of  all  the  opinions  antiquity  luis  held  of  men  in 
gross,  I  most  willingly  embrace  and  adhere  to  those  that 
most  contemn  and  undervalue  us,  and  most  push  us  to  -Ji*" 
naught;  methinks,  philosophy  has  never  so  fair  a  game  to 
play  as  when  it  falls  upon  our  vanity  and  presumption; 
when  it  most  lays  open  our  irresolution,  weakness,  and  igno- 
rance. I  look  upon  t'he  too  good  opinion  that  man  has  of 
himself  to  be  the  nursing  mother  of  all  the  most  false  i 
opinions,  both  public  and  private.  Those  people  who  ride 
astride  upon  the  epicycle  of  Mercury,  who  see  so  far  into 
the  heavens,  are  worse  to  me  than  a  tooth-drawer  that 
comes  to  draw  my  teeth;  foi-  in  my  study,  the  subject  of 
whicli  is  man,  finding  so  great  a  variety  of  judgments,  so 
profound  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties,  one  upon  another,  so 
great  diversity  and  uncertainty,  even  in  the  school  of  wisdom 
itself,  you  may  judge,  seeing  these  people  could  not  re- 
solve upon  the  knowledge  of  themselves  and  their  own  con- 
dition, which  is  continually  before  their  eyes,  and  within 
them,  seeing  they  do  not  know  liow  that  moves,  which 
they  themselves  move,  nor  how  to  give  us  a  description  of 
the  springs  they  themselves  govern  and  make  use  of,  how 
can  1  believe  them  about  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
Nile.  The  curiosity  of  knowing  things  has  been  given  to 
man  for  a  scourge,  says  the  lioly  Scripture. 

But  to  return  to  what  concerns  myself;  I  think  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  any  other  man  to  have  a  meaner  opinion 
of.hhnself;  nay,  for  any  other  to  have  a  meaner  opinion  of 
me  than  1  have  of  myself:  I  look  upon  myself  as  one  of 
the  common  sort,  saving  in  this,  that  I  have  no  better  an 
opinion  of  myself;  guilty  of  the  meanest  and  most  popular 
defects,  but  not  disowning  or  excusing  them;  and  I  do  not 
value  myself  upon  any  other  account  than  because  I  know 
my  own  value.  If  there  be  any  vanity  in  the  case,  'tis 
superhcially  infused  into  me  by  the  treachery  of  my  com- 
plexion, and  has  no  body  that   my  judgment  can  discern: 
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I  am  sprinkled,  but  not  dyed.  For  in  truth,  as  to  the 
el!Vcts  of  the  mind,  there  is  no  part  of  me,  be  it  wliat  it 
will,  with  which  I  am  satisGed;  and  the  approbation  of 
others  makes  me  not  chink  the  better  of  myself.  My  judg- 
ment is  tender  and  nice,  especially  in  things  that  concei'n 
myself;  I  ever  repudiate  myself,  and  feel  myself  float  and 
waver  by  reason  of  my  weakness.  I  have  nothing  of  my 
own  that  satisfies  my  judgment.  My  sight  is  clear  and 
regular  enough,  but,  at  working,  it  is  apt  to  dazzle;  as  I 
most  manifestly  find  in  poetry:  I  love  it  infinitely,  and  am 
able  to  give  a  tolerable  judgment  of  other  men's  works; 
but,  in  good  earnest,  when  I  apply  myself  to  it,  I  play  the 
child,  and  am  not  able  to  endure  myself.  A  man  may 
play  the  fool  in  everything  else,  but  not  in  poetry; 

"  Mediocribus  esse  poetis 
Nou  dii,  non  homines,  non  concessere  columnae."* 

I  would  to  God  this  sentence  was  written  over  the  doors 
of  all  our  printers,  to  forbid  the  entrance  of  so  many 
rhymesters! 

"  Verum 
Nihil  securius  est  malo  poeta."  f 

Why  have  not  we  such  people?  J  Dionysius  the  father 
valued  himself  upon  nothing  so  much  as  his  poetry;  at  the 
Olympic  games,  with  chariots  surpassing  all  the  others  in 
magnificence,  he  sent  also  poets  and  musicians  to  present 
his  verses,  with  tent  and  pavilions  royally  gilt  and  hung 
with  tapestry.  When  his  verses  came  to  be  recited,  the 
excellence  of  the  delivery  at  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  people;  but  when  they  afterwards  came  to  poise  the 
meanness  of  the  composition,  they  first  entered  into  dis- 
dain, and  continuing  to  nettle  their  judgments,  presently 
proceeded  to  fury,  and  ran  to  pull  down  and  tear  to  pieces 
all  his  pavilions:  and,  that  his  chariots  neither  performed 
anything  to  purpose  in   the  race,  and  that  the  ship  wliich 

*  "  Neither  men,  nor  gods,  nor  the  pillars  (on  which  the  poets 
offered  their  writings),  permit  mediocrity  in  poets." — Horace,  De 
Arte  Poet.,  373. 

f  "  The  truth  is,  that  nothing  is  more  confident  than  a  bad  poet." 
— Martial,  xii.  63,  13. 

:J:  As  those  about  to  be  mentioned. 
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brought  back  his  people  failed  of  making  Sicily,  and  was 
by  the  tempest  driven  and  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of 
Tarentum,  they  certainly  believed  was  through  the  anger 
of  the  gods,  incensed,  as  they  themselves  were,  against 
that  paltry  poem;  and  even  the  mariners  who  escaped  from 
the  wreck  seconded  this  opinion  of  the  people:  to  which 
also  the  oracle  that  foretold  his  death  seemed  to  subscribe; 
wliicli  was,  "  that  Dionysius  should  be  near  his  end, 
when  he  should  have  overcome  those  who  were  better  than 
himself,"  which  he  interpreted  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
surpassed  him  in  power;  and  having  war  with  them,  often 
declined  the  victory,  not  to  incur  the  sense  of  this  pre- 
diction, but  he  understood  it  ill;  for  the  god  indicated 
the  time  of  the  advantage,  that  by  favor  and  injustice  he 
obtained  at  Athens  over  the  tragic  poets,  better  than  him- 
self, having  caused  his  own  play  called  the  Leneians  to  be 
acted  in  emulation;  presently  after  which  victory  lie  died, 
and  partly  of  the  excessive  joy  he  conceived  at  the  success.* 

What  i  find  tolei'able  of  mine,  is  not  so  really  and  in 
itself,  but  in  comparison  of  other  worse  things,  that  I  see 
well  enough  received.  I  envy  tlie  happiness  of  those'who 
can  please  and  hug  themselves  in  what  they  do;  for  'tis  an 
easy  thing  to  be  so  pleased,  because  a  man  extracts  that 
pleasure  from  himself,  especially  if  he  be  constant  in  his 
self-conceit.  I  know  a  poet,  against  whom  the  intelligent 
and  the  ignorant,  abroad  and  at  home,  both  lieaven  and 
Bfirth  exchiim  that  he  has  but  very  little  notion  of  it;  and 
yet  for  all  that  he  has  never  a  whit  the  worse  opinion  of 
himself;  but  is  always  falling  upon  some  new  piece,  always 
contriving  some  new  invention,  and  still  persists  in  his 
opinion,  by  so  much  tlie  more  obstinately,  as  it  only  con- 
cerns him  to  maintain  it. 

My  works  are  so  far  from  pleasing  me,  that  as  often  as  I 
review  them,  they  dignst  me: 

"Cum  relego,  scripsisse  pudet;  quia  plurima  ceruo. 
Me  quoque,  qui  feci,  judice,  digna  lini.'"f 


*  Diodorus  Siculus,  xv.  74.  The  play,  however,  was  called  tlie 
"  Ransou)  of  Hector."  It  was  the  games  at  which  it  was  acted  that 
were  called  Leneian. 

f  "  When  I  reperuse,  I  blush  at  wliat  I  have  written;  I  ever  see 
one  passage  after  another  that,  1  the  author,  being  the  judge,  con- 
sider should  be  erased." — Ovid,  I)e  Ponto,  i.  5,  15. 
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I  hiive  always  an  idea  in  my  soul,  and  a  sort  of  disturbed 
image  which  presents  me  as  in  a  dream  witli  abetter  form 
than  that  I  have  made  use  of;  but  I  cannot  catch  it  nor  fit  it  to 
my  purpose;  and  even  that  idea  is  but  of  the  meaner  soft. 
Hence  I  conchide  that  the  productious  of  those  great  and 
rich  souls  of  former  times  are  very  much  beyond  the  utmost 
stretch  of  my  imagination  or  my  wish:  their  writings  do 
not  only  satisfy  and  fill  me,  but  they  astound  me,  and 
ravish  me  with  admiration;  I  judge  of  their  beauty;  I  see 
it,  if  not  to  the  utmost,  yet  so  far  at  least  as  'tis  possible 
for  me  to  aspire.  Whatever  I  undertake,  I  owe  a  sacrifice 
to  the  Graces,  as  Plutarch  says  of  some  one,*  to  conciliate 
their  favor; 

"  Si  quid  enim  placet, 
Si  quid  dulce  hominum  seusibus  iufluit, 
Debentur  lepidis  omnia  Gratiis."  f 

They  abandon  me  throughout;  all  I  write  is  rude;  polish 
and  "beauty  are  wanting:  I  cannot  set  things  otf  to  any  ad- 
vantage; my  handling  adds  nothing  to  the  matter;  for  which 
reason  I  must  have  it  forcible,  very  full,  and  that  has 
luster  of  its  own.  If  I  pitch  upon  subjects  that  are  popular 
and  gay,  'tis  to  follow  my  own  inclination,  who  do  not 
affect  a  grave  and  ceremonious  wisdom,  as  tlie  world  does; 
and  to  make  myself  more  sprightly,  but  not  my  style  more 
wanton,  which  would  rather  have  them  grave  and  severe: 
at  least,  if  I  may  call  that  a  style,  which  is  an  inform  and 
irregular  way  of  speaking,  a  popular  jargon,  a  proceeding 
without  definition,  division,  conclusion,  perplexed  like  that 
Amafanius  and  Rabirius.  I  I  can  neither  please  nor  de- 
light, nor  even  tickle  my  readers:  the  best  story  in  the 
world  is  spoiled  by  my  handling,  and  becomes  flat;  I  cannot 
speak  but  in  rough  earnest,  and  am  totally  unprovided  of 
that  facility  which  1  observe  in  many  of  my  acquaintance, 
of  entertaining  the  first  comers  and  keeping  a  whole  com- 
pany in  breath,  or  taking  up  the  ear  of  a  prince  with  all 
sorts  of  discourse  without  wearying  themselves:  they  never 

*  Xeuocrates  in  tlie  Precepts  of  Marriage,  c.  26. 

f  "  If  anytliing  please  that  I  write,  if  it  infuse  deligbt  into  men's 
minds,  all  is  due  to  the  cliarming  Graces."  The  verses  are  probably 
by  some  modern  poet. 

I  Cicero,  Acad.,  i.  2. 
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want  matter  by  reason  of  the  faculty  and  grace  they  have 
in  taking  liold  of  tlie  first  tiling  that  starts  up,  and  accom- 
modating it  to  the  humor  and  capacity  of  those  with  wliom 
they  have  to  do.  Princes  do  not  much  affect  solid  dis- 
courses, nor  I  to  tell  stories.  The  first  and  easiest  reasons, 
which  are  commonly  the  best  taken,  I  know  not  how  to 
employ:  I  am  an  ill  orator  to  the  common  sort.  I  am  apt 
of  everything  to  say  the  extremest  that  I  know.  Cicero  is 
of  opinion  *  that  in  treatises  of  philosophy  tiie  exordium 
is  the  hardest  part;  if  this  be  true,  I  am  wise  in  sticking  to 
the  conclusion.  And  yet  we  are  to  know  liow  to  wind  the 
string  to  all  notes,  and  the  sharpest  is  that  which  is  tlie 
most  seldom  touched.  Tiiere  is  at  least  as  much  perfec- 
tion in  elevating  an  empty  as  in  supporting  a  weighty 
thing.  A  man  must  sometimes  superficially  liandle  things, 
and  sometimes  push  them  home.  I  know  very  well  that 
most  men  keep  themselves  in  this  lower  form  from  not  con- 
ceiving things  otherwise  than  by  tliis  outward  bark;  but  I 
likewise  know  that  the  greatest  masters,  and  Xenophon 
and  Plato  are  often  seen  to  stoop  to  this  low  and  popular 
manner  of  speaking  and  treating  of  things,  but  supporting 
it  witli  graces  which  never  fail  them. 

Further,  my  language  has  nothing  in  it  that  is  facile 
and  polished;  'tis  rough,  free,  and  irregular,  and  as  such 
pleases,  if  not  my  judgment,  at  all  events  ray  inclination, 
but  I  very  well  perceive  that  I  sometimes  give  myself  too 
much  rein,  and  that  by  endeavoring  to  avoid  art  and  affec- 
tation I  fall  into  the  other  inconvenience: 

"  Brevis  esse  laboro, 
Obscurus  fio."  f 

Plato  says,  J  that  the  long  or  the  short  are  not  properties 
that  either  take  away  or  give  value  to  language.  Should  I 
attempt  to  follow  the  other  more  moderate,  united,  and 
regular  style,  I  should  never  attain  to  it;  and  though  the 
short  round  periods  of  Sallust  best  suit  with  my  humor, 
yet  I  find  Ca3sar  much  grander  and  harder  to  imitate;  and 
though  my  inclination  v;ould  ratlier  prompt  me  to  imitate 

*  De  Universo,  c.  2. 

f  "  Endeavoring  to  be  brief,  I  become  obscure." — HoB.,  Art. 
Poet.,  25. 

X  Republic,  x. 
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Setieca's  way  of  writing,  yet  1  do,  iievertlieless,  more  esteem 
tliat  of  Plutarch.  Both  in  doing  and  speaking  I  simply 
follow  my  own  natural  way;  whence,  peradventure,  it  falls 
out  that  I  am  better  at  speaking  than  writing.  Motion 
and  action  animate  words,  especially  in  those  who  hiy  about 
them  briskly,  as  I  do,  and  grow  hot.  The  comportment, 
the  countenance,  the  voice,  the  robe,  the  place,  will  set  off 
some  things  that  of  themselves  would  appear  no  better  than 
prating.  Massalla  complains  in  Tacitus*  of  the  straight- 
ness  of  some  garments  in  his  time,  and  of  the  fashion  of 
the  benches  where  the  orators  were  to  declaim,  that  were  a 
disadvantage  to  their  eloquence. 

My  French  tongue  is  corrupted,  both  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion and  otherwise,  by  the  barbarism  of  my  country.  I 
never  saw  a  man  who  was  a  native  of  any  of  the  provinces 
on  his  side  of  the  kingdom  who  had  not  a  twang  of  iiis 
place  of  birth, f  and  that  was  not  offensive  to  ears  that  were 
purely  French.  And  yet  it  is  not  that  I  am  so  perfect  in 
my  Perigordin:  for  I  can  no  more  speak  it  than  High 
Dutch,  nor  do  I  much  care.  ""Tis  a  language  (as  the  rest 
about  me  on  every  side,  of  Poitou,  Xaintonge,  Angoumousin, 
Limosin,  Auvergne),  a  poor,  drawling,  scurvy  language. 
There  is,  indeed,  above  us  tov^^ard  the  mountains  a  sort  of 
Gascon  spoken,  that  I  am  mightily  taken  with:  blunt, 
brief,  significant,  and  in  truth  a  more  manly  and  military 
language  than  any  other  I  am  acquainted  with,  as  sinewy, 
powerful,  and  pertinent  as  the  French  is  graceful,  neat, 
and  luxuriant. 

As  to  the  Latin,  which  was  given  me  for  my  mother 
tongue,  I  have,  by  discontinuance,  lost  the  use  of  speaking 
it,  and,  indeed,  of  writing  it  too,  wherein  I  formerly  had  a 
particular  reputation,];  by  which  you  may  see  how  incon- 
siderable 1  am  on  that  side. 

Beauty  is  a  tiling  of  great  recommendation  in  the  cor- 
resjiondence  among  men;  'tis  the  first  means  of  acquir- 
ing the  favor  and  good  liking  of  one  another,  and  no  man 
is  so  barbarous  and  morose  as  not  to  perceive  himself  in 
some  sort  struck  with  its  attraction.  The  body  has  a  great 
share  in  our  being,  has  an  eminent  place  there,  and  there- 

*  De  Oratoribus,  toward  the  end. 

f  Qui  ne  sentit  bien  e%'idemineiit  son  ramage, 

:{:  Je  me  faisois  appeller  Maistre  Jehan. 
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fore  its  structure  and  composition  are  of  very  just  consid- 
eration. They  who  go  about  to  disunite  and  separate  our 
two  princi|)al  parts  fioni  one  another  are  to  blame;  we 
must,  on  the  contrary,  reunite  and  rejoin  them.  We  must 
command  the  soul  not  to  witlidi'aw  and  entertain  itself 
apart,  not  to  despise  and  abandon  the  body  (neitlier  can 
she  do  it  but  by  some  apish  counterfeit),  but  to  unite  her- 
self close  to  it,  to  embrace,  cherish,  assist,  govern,  and 
advise  it,  and  to  bring  it  back  and  set  it  into  the  true  way 
when  it  wandei's;  in  sum,  to  espouse  and  be  a  husband  to 
it,  so  that  their  effects  n)ay  not  appear  to  be  diverse  and 
contrary,  but  uniform  and  concurring.  Christians  have  a 
particular  instruction  concerning  this  connection,  for  they 
know  that  the  Divine  justice  embraces  this  society  and 
juncture  of  body  and  soul,  even  to  the  making  the' body 
capable  of  eternal  rewards;  and  that  God  has  an  eye  to  the 
whole  man's  ways,  and  will  that  he  receive  entire  chastise- 
ment or  reward  according  to  his  demerits  or  merits.  The 
sect  of  the  Peripatetics,  of  all  sects  the  most  sociable, 
attribute  to  wisdom  this  sole  care  equally  to  provide  for 
the  good  of  these  two  associate  parts:  and  the  other  sects, 
in  not  sufficiently  applying  themselves  to  the  consideration 
of  this  mixture,  show  themselves  to  be  divided,  one  for  the 
body  and  the  other  for  the  soul,  with  equal  error,  and  to 
have  lost  sight  of  their  subject,  which  is  Man,  and  their 
guide,_  which  they  generally  confess  to  be  Nature,  The 
first  distinction  that  ever  was  among  men,  and  the  first 
consideration  that  gave  some  pre-eminence  over  others, 
'tis  likely  was  the  advantage  of  beauty: 

"Agros  divisere  atque  dedere 
Pro  facie  cujusque,  et  viribus,  iugenaque; 
Nam  fades  multum  valuit,  viresque  vigebant."  * 

Now  I  am  of  something  lower  than  the  middlfi_atiitu4'e,  a 
defect  that  not  only  borders  upon  deformity,  but  carries 
withal  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  along  with  it,  especially 
forthose  who  are  in  office  and  command;  for  the  authority 
which  a  graceful  presence  and  a  majestic  mien  beget,  is 
wanting,     C,  Marius  did  not  willingly  enlist  any  soldiers 

*"They  distributed  and  conferred  the  lands  to  every  man  according 
to  his  beauty,  strength,  or  understanding,  for  beauty  and  strength 
had  first  influence." — Lucretius,  v.  1109. 
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who  were  not  six  feet  high.*  The  courtierf  has,  indeed, 
reason  to  desire  a  moderate  stature  in  the  gentlemen  he  is 
settip.g  forth,  rather  than  any  other,  and  to  reject  all 
strangeness  that  should  make  him  be  pointed  at.  But  if 
1  were  to  choose  whether  this  medium  must  be  rather 
below  than  above  the  the  common  standard,  I  would  not 
have  it  so  in  a  soldier.  Little  men,  says  Aristotle, |  are 
pretty  but  not  handsome;  and  greatness  of  soul  is  discovered 
in  a  great  body,  as  beauty  is  in  a  conspicuous  stature:  the 
Ethiopians  and  Indians,  says  he,§  in  choosing  their  kings 
and  magistrates,  had  regard  to  the  beauty  and  stature  of 
their  persons.  They  had  reason;  for  it  creates  respect  in 
those  who  follow  them,  and  is  a  terror  to  the  enemy  to  see 
a  leader  of  a  brave  and  goodly  stature  march  at  the  head  of 
a  battalion. 

' '  Ipse  inter  primos  praestanti  corpore  Turnus 
Vertitur,  arma  teuens,  et  toto  vertice  supra  est."  || 

Our  holy  and  heavenly  king,  of  wiiom  every  circumstance 
is  most  carefully  and  with  the  greatest  religion  and  reverence 
to  be  observed,  has  not  himself  rejected  bodily  recommen- 
dation, ''iSpcciosus  foj'ma  prce  fiius  Iiominnm."^  And 
Plato,**  together  with  temperance  and  fortitude,  requires 
beauty  in  the  conservators  of  his  republic.  It  would  vex 
you  that  a  man  should  apply  himself  to  you  among  your 
servants  to  inquire  wiiere  monsieur  is,  and  that  you  should 
only  have  the  remainder  of  the  compliment  of  the  hat  that 
is  made  to  your  barber  or  your  secretary;  as  it  happened 
to  poor  Philopoemen,ff  who  arrivingthe  first  of  alibis  com- 
pany at  an  inn  where  he  was  expected,  the  hostess  who 
knew  him  not,  and  saw  him  an  unsightly  fellow,  employed 

*  Vegetius,  i.  5. 

f  II  Cortigiaiio,  of  Baltliasar  Castiglioni. 

^  Moral,  ad  Nicom.,  iv.,  7 

§  Politics,  iv.  4. 

I  "  In  the  first  rank  marclied  Turnus,  brandishing  his  weapon, 
taller  by  ahead  than  all  the  rest." — Virgil,  vEiieid,  vii.  783. 

T[  "  He  is  fairer  than  the  children  of  men." — Psalm  xlv.  3. 

**  Republic,  vii. 

•ff  Plutarch,  in  vita,  c.  i. 
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him  to  go  help  her  maids  a  little  to  draw  water,  and  make 
a  fire  agaiust  PhilopcBmen's  coming:  the  gentlemen  of  ins 
train  arriving  presently  after,  and  surprised  to  see  him  busy 
in  this  fine  employment,  for  he  failed  not  to  obey  his 
landlady's  command,  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  there. 
"I  am/' said  he,  "paying  the  penalty  of  my  ngliness." 
The  other  beauties  belong  to  women;  the  b.eaiJ.Ly-^.iii!_stuture 
is  tJie..Qiily_ beauty  of  men.  Where  there  is  a  contemptible 
stature,  neither  the  largeness  and  roundness  of  the  forehead, 
nor  the  whiteness  and  sweetness  of  the  eyes,  nor  the  mod- 
erate proportion  of  the  nose,  nor  the  littleness  of  the  ears 
and  mouth,  nor  the  evenness  and  whiteness  of  tiie  teeth, 
nor  the  thickness  of  a  well-set  brown  beard,  shining  like 
the  husk  of  a  chestnut,  nor  curled  hair,  nor  the  jnst  pro- 
portion of  the  head,  nor  a  fresh  complexion,  nor  a  pleasing 
air  of  a  face,  nor  a  body  without  any  offensive  scent,  nor 
the  just  proportion  of  limbs,  can  make  a  handsome  man. 
lam,  as  to  the  rest,  strong  and  well  knit;  my  face  is  not 
puffed,  but  full,  and  my  complexion  between  jovial  and 
melancholic,  moderately  sanguine  and  hot, 

"  Unde  rigent  setis  mibi  crura,  et  pectora  villis;  "* 

my  health  vigorous  and  sprightly,  even  to  a  well  advanced 
age,  and  rarely  troubled  with  sickness.  Such  I  was,  for  I 
do  not  now  make  any  account  of  myself,  now  that  I  afu 
engaged  in  the  avenues  of  old  age,  being  already  past  forty: 

"  Minutatim  vires  et  robur  adultum 
Frangit,  et  in  partem   pejorem  liquitur  a^tas:  "f 

what  shall  be  from  this  time  forward,  will  be  but  a  half- 
being,  and  no  more  me.  I  every  day  escape  and  steal  away 
from  myself: 

"  Singula  de  nobis  anni  prsedantur  euntes:  "  X 

Agility  and  address  I  never  had,  and  yet  am  the  son  of  a 
very  active  and   sprightly  father,  who  continued  to   be   so 

*  "  Whence    'tis    my   tliiglis    and    breast   bristle    with    hair." — 
Martial,  ii.  36,  5. 

j-  "Time  by   degrees  breaks  our  strength,  and  makes    us  grow 
feeble." — Lucretius,  ii.  1131. 

^;/' Of    the  fleeting    years  each   steals    something    from    me." — 
Horace,  Ep.,  ii.  2. 
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to  an  extreme  old  age.  I  have  scarce  known  any  man  of 
his  condition,  his  equal  in  all  bodily  exercises:  as  I  have 
seldom  met  witli  any  who  have  not  excelled  me,  except  in 
running,  at  wliich  I  was  pretty  good.  In  music  or  singing, 
for  which  I  have  a  very  unfit  voice,  or  to  play  on  any  sort 
of  instrument,  they  could  never  teach  me  anything.  In 
dancing,  tennis,  or  wrestling,  I  conld  never  arrive  to  more 
than  an  ordinary  })itch;  in  swimming,  fencing,  vaulting, 
and  leaping,  to  none  at  all.  My  hands  are  so  clumsy  that 
-J  cannot  even  write  so  as  to  read  it  myself,  so  that  I  had 
rather  do  what  I  have  scribbled  over  again,  than  take  upon 
me  the  trouble  to  make  it  out.  I  do  not  read  much  better 
than  I  write,  and  feel  that  I  weary  my  auditors:  otherwise, 
not  a  bad  clerk.  I  cannot  decently  fold  up  a  letter,  nor 
could  ever  make  a  pen,  or  carve  at  table  worth  a  pin,  nor 
saddle  a  horse,  nor  carry  a  hawk  and  fly  her,  nor  hunt  tiie 
dogs,  nor  lure  a  hawk,  nor  speak  to  a  horse.  In  fine,  my 
bodily  qualities  are  very  well  suited  to  those  of  my  soul; 
there  is  nothing  sprightly,  only  a  full  and  firm  vigor:  I 
am  patient  enough  of  labor  and  pains,  but  it  is  only  when 
1  go  voluntary  to  work,  and  only  so  long  as  my  own  desire 
prompts  me  to  it, 

"  Molliter  austerum  studio  fallente  laborem:  "  * 

otherwise,  if  I  am  not  allured  with  some  pleasure,  or  have 
other  guide  than  my  own  pure  and  free  inclination,  I  am 
good  for  nothing:  for  I  am  of  a  humor  that,  life  and 
health  excepted,  there  is  nothing  for  which  I  will  bite  my 
nails,  and  that  I  will  purchase  at  the  price  of  torment  of 
mind  and  constraint: 

"  Tanti  mibi  nou  sit  opaci 
Omnis  arena  Tagi,  quodque  in  mare  volvitur  aurum. "  f 

Extremely  idle,  extremely  given  up  to  my  own  inclination 
both  by  nature  and  art,  I  would  as  uillingly  lend  a  man 
my  blood  as  my  pains.  I  have  a  soul  free  and  entirely  its 
own,  and  accustomed  to  guide  itself  after  its  own  fashion; 
having  hitherto  never  had  either  master  or  governor  im- 
posed upon  me;    I  have  walked  as   far  as  I  would,  and  at 

*  "  The  labor  we  delight  in  physics  pain." — Horace,  Sat  ii.  2,  13, 
Cf.  Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

f  "  I  would  not  buy  rich  Tagus  sands  so  dear,  nor  all  the  gold  that 
lies  in  the  sea." — Juvknal,  Sat.  iii.  54. 
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the  pace  that  best  pleased  myself;  that  is  it  that  lias  ren- 
dered me  unfit  for  the  service  of  others,  and  has  made  me 
of  no  use  to  any  one  but  myself. 

Nor  was  there  any  need  of  forcing  my  heavy  and  lazy 
disposition;  for  being  born  to  such  a  fortune  as  I  had 
reason  to  be  contented  with  (a  reason,  nevertheless,  that  a 
thousand  others  of  my  acquaintance  would  have  rather 
made  use  of  for  a  plank  upon  which  to  pass  over  in  search 
of  higher  fortune,  to  tumult  and  disquiet),  and  with  as 
much  intelligence  as  1  required,  I  sought  for  no  more,  and 
also  got  no  more: 

"  Non  agimur  tumidis  velis  Aquilone  secundo, 
Non  tamen  adversis  aetatem  ducimus  Austris;  \y 

Viribus,  ingenio,  specie,  virtute,  loco,  re, 
Extremi  primorum,  extremis  usque  priores."* 

I  had  only  need  of  what  was  sufficient  to  content  me: 
which  nevertheless  is  a  g-oxer n m en t  of  ^ou  1 ,  to  take  it 
right,  equally  difficult  in  all  sorts  of  conditions,  and  that, 
of  custom,  we  see  more  easily  found  in  want  than  in 
abundance:  forasmuch,  perad venture,  as  according  to  the 
course  of  our  other  passions,  the  desire  of  riches  is  more 
sharpened  by  their  use  than  by  the  need  of  them:  and  the 
virtue  of  moderation  more  rare  than  that  of  patience;  and 
I  never  had  anything  to  desire,  but  happily  to  enjoy  the 
estate  that  God  by  His  bounty  had  put  into  my  hands.  I 
have  never  known  anything  of  trouble,  and  have  had  little 
to  do  in  anything  but  the  management  of  my  own  affairs: 
or,  if  I  have,  it  has  been  upon  condition  to  do  it  at  my  own 
leisure  and  after  my  own  method;  committed  to  my  trust 
by  such  as  had  a  confidence  in  me,  who  did  not  importune 
me,  and  who  knew  my  humor;  for  good  horsemen  will 
make  shift  to  get  service  out  of  a  rusty  and  broken-winded 
jade. 

Even  my  infancy  was  trained  up  after  a  gentle  and  free 
manner,  and  exempt  from  any  rigorous  subjection.  All 
this  has  helped  me  to  a  complexion  delicate  and  incapable 
of  solicitude,  even  to  that  degree  that  I  love  to  have  my 
losses  and  the  disorders  wherein  I  am  concerned,  concealed 

*  "The  northern  wind  does  not  agitate  my  sails;  nor  Auster 
trouble  my  course  with  storms.  In  strength,  talent,  figure,  virtue, 
honor,  wealth,  I  am  short  of  the  foremost,  but  before  the  last."— 
Horace,  Kp.  ii.  3,  201. 
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from  me.  In  tlie  account  of  my  expenses,  I  put  down 
what  my  negligence  costs  me  in  feeding  and  maintaining 
it; 

"  Hasc  nempe  supersunt 
Quae  doininum  fallunt,  quae  prosunt  furibus."* 

I  love  not  to  know  what  I  have,  that  I  may  be  less  sensible 
of  my  loss;  I  entreat  those  who  serve  me,  where  affection 
and  integrity  are  absent,  to  deceive  me  with  something  like 
a  decent  appearance.  For  want  of  constancy  enough  to 
support  the  shock  of  adverse  accidents  to  which  we  are 
subject,  and  of  patience  seriously  to  apply  myself  to  the 
management  of  my  affairs,  I  nourish  as  much  as  I  can  this 
in  myself,  wholly  leaving  all  to  fortune  "to  take  all  things 
at  the  worst,  and  to  resolve  to  bear  that  worst  with  temper 
and  patience; "  that  is  the  only  thing  I  aim  at,  and  to 
which  I  apply  my  whole  meditation.  In  a  danger,  I  do 
not  so  much  consider  how  I  shall  escape  it,  as  of  how  little 
importance  it  is,  whether  I  escape  it  or  no;  should  I  be 
left  dead  upon  the  place,  what  matter?  Not  being  able  to 
govern  events,  I  govern  myself,  and  apply  myself  to  them, 
if  they  will  not  apply  themselves  to  me.  I  have  no  great 
art  to  evade,  escape  from  or  force  fortune,  and  by  prudence 
to  guide  and  incline  things  to  my  own  bias.  I  have  still 
less  patience  to  undergo  the  troublesome  and  painful  care 
therein  required;  and  the  most  uneasy  condition  for  me  is 
to  be  suspended  on  urgent  occasions,  and  to  be  agitated 
between  hope  and  fear. 

Deliberation,  even  in  things  of  lightest  moment,  is  very 
troublesome  to  me;  and  I  find  my  mind  more  put  to  it  to 
undergo  the  various  tumblings  and  tossings  of  doubt  and 
consultation,  than  to  set  up  its  rest  and  to  acquiesce  in 
whatever  shall  happen  after  the  die  is  thrown.  Few  pas- 
sions break  my  sleep,  but  of  deliberations,  the  least  will  do 
it.  As  in  roads,  I  preferably  avoid  those  that  are  sloping 
and  slippery,  and  put  inyself  into  the  beaten  track  how 
dirty  or  deep  soever,  where  I  can  fall  no  lower,  and  there 
seek  my  safety;  so  I  love  misfortunes  that  are  purely  so, 
that  do  not  torment  and  teaze  me  with  the  uncertainty  of 
their  growing  better;  but  that  at  the  first  push  plunge  me 
directly  into  the  worst  that  can  be  expected : 

*  "  That  overplus,  wliich  the  owner  knows  not  of,  but  which 
benefit  the  thieves." — Horace,  Ep.  i.  645. 
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"  Dubia  plus  torquent  mala."  * 

In  events,  I  carry  myself  like  ii  man;  in  the  conduct,  like 
a  child.  V  The  fear  of  the  fall  more  fevers  me  than  the  fall 
itself.  The  game  is  not  worth  the  candle.  The  covetous 
man  fares  worse  with  his  passion  than  tlie  poor,  and  the 
jealous  man  than  the  cuckold;  and  a  man  ofttimes  loses 
more  by  defending  his  vineyard  than  if  he  gave  it  up.  The 
lowest  walk  is  the  safest;  'tis  the  seat  of  constancy;  you 
have  there  need  of  no  one  but  yourself;  'tis  there  founded 
and  wholly  stands  upon  its  own  basis.  Has  not  this  ex- 
ample of  a  gentleman  very  well  known,  some  air  of  philo- 
sophy in  it?  He  married,  being  well  advanced  in  years, 
having  spent  his  youth  in  good  fellowship,  a  great  talker 
and  a  great  jeerer,  calling  to  mind  how  much  the  subject 
of  cuckoldry  had  given  him  occasion  to  talk  and  scoff  at 
others.  To  prevent  them  from  paying  him  in  his  own  coin 
he  married  a  wife  from  a  place  where  any  one  may  have 
flesh  for  his  money;  "  Good-morrow  strumpet;"  "  good- 
morrow,  cuckold;  "  and  there  was  not  anything  wherewith 
he  more  commonly  and  opeidy  entertained  those  who  came 
to  see  him,  than  with  this  design  of  his,  by  which  he 
stopped  the  private  chattering  of  mockers,  and  blunted  all 
the  point  from  this  reproach. 

As  to  ambition,  which  is  neighbor,  or  rather  daughter 
to  presumption,  fortune,  to  advance  me,  must  have  come 
and  taken  me  by  the  hand;  for  to  trouble  myself  for  an 
uncertain  hope,  and  to  have  submitted  myself  to  all  the 
difficulties  that  accompany  those  who  endeavor  to  bring 
themselves  into  credit  in  the  beginning  of  their  progress,  1 
could  never  have  done  it: 

"  Spem  pretio  uou  emo:  "f 

I  apply  myself  to  what  I  see  and  to  what  I  have  in  my 
hand,  and  go  not  very  far  from  the  shore; 

"  Alter  remus  aquas,  alter  tibi  radat  arenas:"  J 

*  "  Doubtful  ills  plague  us  worst." — Seneca,  Agamemnon,  ii,  1, 
47. 

f  "  I  will  not  purchase  hope  with  ready  money." — Terence, 
Adelpfd,    ii.   3,  11. 

\.  "  One  oar  plunging  into  the  sea,  the  other  raking  the  sands." — 
Propeutius,  iii.  3,  23. 
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and  besides,  a  man  rarely  arrives  to  tliese  advancements 
but  in  first  liazarding  what  he  has  of  iiis  own;  and  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  if  a  nuin  liave  sufilcient  to  maintain  liim  in 
the  condition  wherein  he  was_ bojn  and  brought  np,  'tis  a 
great  folly  to  hazard  that  uponThe  nncei't(UiTty"of  augment- 
ing it.  lie  to  whom  fortune  has  denied  whereon  to  set  his 
foot,  and  to  settle  a  quiet  and  composed  way  of  living,  is  to 
be  excused  if  he  venture  what  he  has,  because,  happen  what 
will,  necessity  puts  him  upon  shifting  for  himself: 

"  Capienda  rebus  in  malis  praeceps  via  est:  "  * 

and  I  rather  excuse  a  younger  brother  for  exposing  what 
his  friends  have  left  him  to  the  courtesy  of  fortune,  than 
him  W'ith  whom  the  honor  of  his  family  is  entrusted,  who 
cannot  be  necessitous  but  by  liis  own  fault.  I  have  found 
a  much  shorter  and  more  easy  way,  by  tlie  advice  of  the 
good  friends  I  had  in  my  younger  days,  to  free  myself  from 
any  such  ambition,  and  to  sit  still;, 

"  Cui  sit  conditio  dulcis  sine  pulvere  palmse;  "  f 

judging  rightly  enough  of  my  own  strengtli,  that  it  was 
not  capable  of  any  great  mattei's;  and  calling  to  mind  the 
saying  of  the  late  Chancellor  Olivier,  J  that  the  French  were 
like  monkeys  that  swarn)  ujd  a  tree  from  branch  to  branch, 
and  never  stop  till  they  come  to  the  highest,  and  there 
siiow  their  breech. 

"Turpe  est,  quod  nequeas,  capiti  committere  pondus, 
Et  pressum  inflexo  mox  dare  terga  genu."§ 

I  should  find  the  best  qualities  I  have  useless  in  this  age; 
the  facility  of  my  manners  would  have  been  called  weakness 
and  negligence;  my  faith  and  conscience,  scrupulosity  and 
superstition;  my  liberty  and  freedom  would  have  been 
reputed  troublesome,  inconsiderate,  and  rash.  Ill  luck  is 
good   for   something.     It   is   good    to  be  born   in  a  very 

*"A  desperate  case  must  have  a  desperate  course." — Seneca, 
Agamemnon,  ii.  1,  47. 

f  "  What  more  agreeable  condition,  than  to   liave  gained  the  palm 
without  the  dust  of  the  course."— Horace,  Ep.  i.  1,  51. 

X  He  died  iu  1560. 

§  "  It  is  a  shame  to  load  the  head  so  that  it  cannot  bear  the  burthen, 
and  the  knees  give  way." — Pkopertius,  iii.  9,  5. 
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depraved  age;  for  so,  iu  comparison  of  others,  yon  shall 
be  reputed  virtuous  cheaply;  he  who  iu  onr  days  is  but  a 
parricide  and  a  sacrilegious  person,  is  an  houest  mau  and  a 
man  of  honor: 

"  Nunc,  si  depositum  non  inficiatiir  amicus, 
Si  reddat  veteieui  cum  tota  aerugine  follem, 
Prodigiosa  fides,  et  Tuscis  digna  libellis, 
Quseque  coronata  lustrari  debeat  agna:  "* 

and  never  was  time  or  place  wherein  princes  might  propose 
to  themselves  more  assured  or  greater  rewards  for  virtne 
and  justice.  The  first  who  shall  make  it  his  business  to  get 
himself  into  favor  and  esteem  by  those  ways,  I  atn  much 
deceived  if  he  do  not  and  by  the  best  title  outstrip  his 
competitors:  force  and  violence  can  do  something,  but 
not  always  all.  We  see  merchants,  country  justices,  aud 
artisans,  go  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  best  gentry  in  valor  and 
military  knowledge:  they  perform  honorable  actions,  both 
iu  public  engagements  and  private  quarrels;  they  fight 
duels,  they  defend  towns  in  our  present  wars;  a  prince 
stifles  his  special  recommendation,  renown,  iu  this  crowd; 
let  him  shine  bright  in  humanity,  truth,  loyalty,  temper- 
ance, and  especially  in  justice;  uuirks  rare,  urikisown,  and 
exiled;  'tis  by  no  other  means  but  by  the  sole  good  will  of 
the  people  that  he  can  do  his  business;  and  no  other  quali- 
ties can  attract  their  good  will  like  tlu)se,  as  being  of  the 
greatest  utilitv  to  them;  "  Nil  est  tarn  j^opiilare,  quambon- 
ttasr 

By  this  standard,  I  had  been  great  and  rare,  just  as  I 
find  m3^self  now  pigmy  and  vulgar  by  the  staiulard  of  some 
past  ages,  wherein,  if  no  other  better  qualities  concurred, 
it  was  ordinary  aud  common  to  see  a  man  moderate  in  his 
revenges,  gentle  in  resenting  injuries,  religious  of  his  word, 
neither  double  nor  supple,  nor  accommodating  his  faith  to 
the  will  of  others,  or  the  turns  of  the  times:  Iwould  rather  see 
all  afl'airs  goto  wreck  and  ruin tlmnfalBifyjuy. faith,  txisficure 

*  "  Nowadays,  if  a  friend  does  not  deny  liis  trust,  but  restores  tlie 
old  purse  with  all  its  rusty  coin  untouched,  'tis  a  prodigious  faitb, 
that  ought  to  be  enrolled  in  gold,  among  the  Tuscan  annals,  and  a 
crowned  lamb  should  be  sacrificed  to  such  exemplary  integrity." — 
Juvenal,  tSat.  xiii.  60. 

f  "  Nothing  is  so  popular  as  goodness." — CiCERO,  Pro  Ligar.,  c. 
13. 
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them.  For  as  to  this  new  virtue  of  feigning  and  dissimu- 
lation, which  is  now  in  so  great  credit,  1  mortally  hate  it; 
and  of  all  vices  find  none  that  evidences  so  much  baseness 
and  meanness  of  spirit.  'Tis  a  cowardly  and  servile  humor 
to  hide  and  disguise  a  man's  self  under  a  visor,  and  not  to 
dare  to  show  himself  what  he  is;  'tis  by  this  our  servants 
are  trained  up  to  treachery;  being  brought  up  to  speak 
what  is  not  true,  they  make  no  conscience  of  a  lie.  A 
generous  heart  ought  not  to  belie  its  own  thoughts;  it 
will  make  itself  seen  within;  all  there  is  good,  or  at  least, 
human.  Aristotle*  reputes  it  the  office  of  magnanimity 
openly  and  professedly  to  love  and  hate;  to  judge  and 
speak  with  all  freedom;  and  not  to  value  the  approbation 
or  dislike  of  others  in  comparison  of  truth.  ApoUoniusf 
said,  it  was  for  slaves  to  lie,  and  for  freemen  to  speak 
truth:  ^tis  the  chief  and  fundamental  part  of  virtue;  we 
must  love  it  for  itself.  He  who  sjDeaks  truth  because  he  is 
obliged  so  to  do,  and  because  it  serves  him,  and  who  is  not 
afraid  to  lie  when  it  signifies  nothing  to  anybody,  is  not 
sufficiently  true.  My  soul  naturally  abominates  lying,  and 
hates  the  very  thought  of  it.  I  have  an  inward  shame  and 
a  sharp  remorse,  if  sometimes  a  lie  escape  me;  as  sometimes 
it  does,  being  surprised  by  occasions  that  allow  me  no  pre- 
meditation. A  man  must  not  always  tell  all,  for  that  were 
folly:  but  what  a  man  says  should  be  what  he  thinks, 
otherwise  'tis  knavery.  I  do  not  know  what  advantage 
men  pretend  to  by  eternally  counterfeiting  and  dissem- 
bling, if  not,  never  to  be  believed  when  they  speak  the 
truth;  it  may  once  or  twice  pass  with  men;  but  to  profess 
the  concealing  their  thought,  and  to  brag,  as  some  of  our 
princes  have  done,  that  they  would  burn  their  shirts  if 
they  knew  their  true  intentions,  which  was  a  saying  of 
the  ancient  Metellus  of  Macedon;J  and  that  they  who 
know  not  how  to  dissemble  know  not  how  to  rule,§  is  to 
give  warning  to  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with  them, 
that  all  they  say  is  nothing  but  lying  and  deceit:  "  Quo 
quis  versuitioi'  et  callidior  est,  hoc  invisior  et  susjjectior,  cle- 


*  Moral,  ad  Nicom.,  iv.  8. 
f  Philostratus,  p.    409  of  ed.  of  1709. 
X  Aurelius  Victor,  De  Vir.  lUust.,  c.  66. 
§  It  was  a  saying  of  Louis  XI.  . 
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tracta  ojnnione 2}Tohitatis:"  *  it  were  a  great  simplicity  in 
auy  one  to  lay  any  stress  either  on  the  countenance  or 
word  of  a  man,  who  has  put  on  a  resolution  to  be  always 
another  thing  without  than  he  is  within,  as  Tiberius  did; 
and  I  cannot  conceive  what  part  such  persons  can  have  in 
conversation  with  men,  seeing  they  produce  nothing  that 
is  received  as  true:  whoever  is  disloyal  to  truth,  is  the  same 
to  falsehood  also. 

Those  of  our  time,  who  have  considered  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  duty  of  a  prince,  the  good  of  his  affairs  only, 
and  have  pieferred  that  to  tlie  care  of  his  faith  and  con- 
science, might  have  something  to  say  to  a  prince  whose 
affairs  fortune  iiad  put  into  such  a  posture  that  he  miglit 
forever  establish  them  by  only  once  breaking  his  word: 
but  it  will  not  go  so;  they  often  buy  in  the  same  market; 
tliey  make  more  than  one  peace  and  enter  into  more  than 
one  treaty  in  their  lives.  Gain  tempts  to  the  first  breach  of 
faith,  and  almost  always  presents  itself,  as  in  all  other  ill 
acts,  sacrileges,  murders,  rebellions,  treasons,  as  being  un- 
dertaken for  some  kintl  of  advantage;  but  this  first  gain 
has  infinite  mischievous  consequences,  throwing  this  prince 
out  of  all  correspondence  and  negotiation,  by  this  example 
of  infidelity.  Soliman,  of  the  Ottoman  race,  a  race  not 
very  solicitous  of  keeping  their  words  or  compacts,  when, 
in  my  infancy  he  made  his  army  land  at  Otranto,  being 
informed  that  Mercurino  de'  Gratinai'e,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Castro  were  detained  prisoners,  after  having  sur- 
rendered the  place,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  their  capit- 
ulation, sent  orders  to  have  them  set  at  liberty,  saying 
that  having  other  great  enterprises  in  hand  in  those  parts, 
the  disloyalty,  though  it  carried  a  show  of  present  utility, 
would  for  the  future  bring  on  him  a  disrepute  and  distrust 
of  infinite  prejudice. 

Now,  for  my  part,  I  had  rather  be  troublesome  and  indis- 
creet, than  a  flatterer  and  a  dissembler.  I  confess  that 
there  may  be  some  mixture  of  pride  and  obstinacy  in 
keeping  myself  so  upright  and  open  as  I  do,  without  any 
consideration  of  otliers;  and  methinks  I  am  a  little  too 
free,  where  I  ought  least  to  be  so,  and  that  I  grow  hot  by 

*  "  By  Low  mucL  any  one  is  more  subtle  and  cunning,  by  so  much 
is  lie  hated  and  suspected,  the  opinion  of  his  integrity  being  lost 
and  gone." — Ciceko,  De  Off,  ii.  9. 
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the  opposition  of  respect;  and  it  may  be  also,  that  I  suffer 
myself  to  follow  the  piopension  of  my  own  nature  for 
want  of  art;  using  the  same  liberty,  speech  and  counte- 
nance toward  gi'eat  persons,  that  I  bring  with  me  from 
my  own  house:  lam  sensible  how  much  it  declines  toward 
incivility  and  indiscretion:  but,  besides  that  I  am  so  bred, 
I  have  not  a  wit  supple  enough  to  evade  a  sudden  question 
and  to  escape  by  some  evasion,  nor  to  feign  a  truth,  nor 
memory  enough  to  retain  it  so  feigned;  nor,  truly,  assur- 
ance enough  to  maintain  it,  and  so  play  the  brave  out  of 
weakness.  And  therefore  it  is  that  I  abandon  myself  to 
candor,  always  to  speak  as  I  think,  both  by  complexion 
and  design  leaving  the  event  to  fortune.  Aristippus  was 
wont  to  say,*  that  the  principal  benefit  he  had  extracted 
from  philosophy  was  that  he  spoke  freely  and  openly  to  all. 
.„Memp.ry  is  a  faculty  of  wondei-ful  use,  and  without  which 
the  -judgment  can  very  hardly  perform  its  office;  for  my 
part  I -have .none  at  all.  What  any  one  will  propound  to 
me,  he  must  do  it  piecemeal,  for  to  answer  a  speech  con- 
sisting of  several  heads  I  am  not  able.  I  could  not  receive 
a  commission  by  word  of  mouth,  without  a  notebook.  And 
when  I  have  a  speech  of  consequence  to  make,  if  it  belong, 
I  am  reduced  to  the  miserable  necessity  of  getting  by  heart 
word  for  word,  what  I  am  to  say;  I  should  otherwise  have 
neither  method  nor  assurance,  being  in  fear  that  my 
memory  would  play  me  a  slippery  trick.  But  this  way  is 
no  less  diftiQult  to  me  than  the  otlier;  I  must  have  three 
hours  to  learn  three  verses.  And  besides,  in  a  work  of  a 
man's  own,  the  liberty  and  authority  of  altering  the  order, 
of  changing  a  word,  incessantly  varying  the  matter,  makes 
it  harder  to  stick  in  the  memory  of  the  author.  The  more 
I  mistrust  it  the  worse  it  is;  it  serves  me  best  by  chance; 
I  must  solicit  it  negligently;  for  if  I  press  it,  'tis  confused, 
and  after  it  once  begins  to  stagger,  the  more  I  sound  it, 
the  more  it  is  perplexed;  it  serves  me  at  its  own  hour,  not 
at  mine. 

And  the  same  defect  I  find  in  my  memory,  I  find  also  in 
several  other  parts.  I  fly  command,  obligation,  and  con- 
straint; that  which  I  can  otherwise  naturally  and  easily 
do,  if  I  impose  it  upon  myself  by  an  express  and  strict 
injunction,  I   cannot   do   it.     Even   the    members  of   my 

*  Diogenes  Laertius,  ii.   66. 
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body,  which  have  a  more  particular  jurisdiction  of  their 
own,  sometimes  refuse  to  obey  me,  if  1  enjoin  them  a  neces- 
sary service  at  a  certain  liour.  This  tyrannical  and  com- 
pulsive appointment  baflfles  them;  they  shrink  up  either 
through  fear  or  spite,  and  fall  into  a  trance.  Being  once 
in  a  place  where  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  discour- 
tesy imaginable  not  to  pledge  those  who  drink  to  you, 
though  I  had  there  all  liberty  allowed  me,  I  tried  to  play 
the  good  fellow,  out  of  respect  to  the  ladies  who  were 
there,  according  to  the  custom  of  tlie  country;  but  there 
was  sport  enough;  for  this  threatening  and  preparation, 
that  I  was  to  force  myself  contrary  to  my  custom  and 
inclination,  so  stopped  my  throat  that  I  could  not  swallow 
one  drop,  and  was  deprived  of  drinking  so  much  as  with 
my  meat;  I  found  myself  gorged,  and  my  thirst  quenched 
by  the  quantity  of  drink  that  my  imagination  had  swal- 
lowed. This  effect  is  most  manifest  in  sucii  as  have  the 
most  vehement  and  powerful  imagination;  but  it  is 
natural,  notwithstanding,  and  there  is  no  one  who  does 
not  in  some  measure  feel  it.  They  offered  an  excellent 
arclier,  condemned  to  die,  to  save  his  life,  if  he  would 
show  some  notable  proof  of  his  art,  but  he  refused  to  try, 
fearing  lest  the  too  great  contention  of  his  will  should 
make  him  shoot  wide,  and  that  instead  of  saving  his  life, 
he  should  also  lose  the  reputation  he  had  got  of  being  a 
good  marksman.  A  man  who  thinks  of  something  else, 
will  not  fail  to  take  over  and  over  again  the  same  number 
and  measure  of  steps,  even  to  an  inch,  in  the  place  where 
he  walks;  but  if  he  make  it  his  business  to  measure  and 
count  them,  he  will  find  that  what  he  did  by  nature  and 
accident,  he  cannot  so  exactly  do  by  design. 

My  library,  which  is  of  the  best  sort  of  country  libraries, 
is  situated  in  a  corner  of  my  house;  if  anything  comes  into 
my  head  that  I  have  a  mind  to  look  at  or  to  write  there, 
lest  I  should  forget  it  in  but  going  across  the  court,  I  am 
fain  to  commit  it  to  the  memory  of  some  other.  If  I  ven- 
ture in  speaking  to  digress  never  so  little  from  my  subject, 
I  am  infallibly  lost,  which  is  the  reason  that  I  keep  my- 
self, in  discourse,  strictly  close.  I  am  forced  to  call  the 
men  who  serve  me  either  by  the  names  of  their  offices  or 
their  country;  for  names  are  very  hard  for  me  to  remember. 
I  can  tell,  indeed,  that  there  are  three  syllables,  that  it  has 
a  harsh  sound,  and  that  it  begins  or  ends  with  such  a  let 
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ter,  but  that's  all:  and  if  I  should  livelong,  I  do  uot  doubt 
but  1  should  forget  my  own  name,  as  some  others  have 
done.  Messala  Corvinus  was  two  years  without  any  trace  of 
memory,  which  is  also  said  of  Georgius  Trapezuntius.  For 
my  own  interest,  I  often  meditate  what  a  kind  of  life  theirs 
was,  and  if,  without  this  faculty,  1  should  have  enough 
left  to  support  me  with  any  manner  of  ease;  and  prying 
narrowly  into  it,  I  fear  that  this  privation,  if  absolute,  de- 
stroys all  the  other  functions  of  the  soul: 

"  Plenus  rimarum  sum,  liac  atque  iliac  perfiuo."  * 

It  has  befallen  me  more  than  once  to  forget  the  watch- 
word I  had  three  hours  before  given  or  received,  and  to 
forget  where  I  had  hidden  my  purse;  whatever  Cicero  is 
pleased  to  say,  f  I  help  myself  to  lose  what  I  have  a  par- 
ticular care  to  lock  safe  up.  "  Memoria  certe  noii  modo 
Philosophiam,  seel  cminis  vitm  tisum,  omnesqtie  artes,  una 
maxime  continet."  X  Memory  is  the  receptable  and  case  of 
science:  and  therefore  mine  being  so  treacherous,  if  I  know 
little,  I  cannot  much  complain.  I  know,  in  general,  the 
names  of  the  arts,  and  of  what  they  treat,  but  nothing 
more.  I  turn  over  books;  I  do  not  study  them.  What  I 
retain  I  no  longer  recognize  as  another's;  'tis  only  what 
my  judgment  has  made  its  advantage  of,  the  discourses 
and  imaginations  in  which  it  has  been  instructed:  the 
author,  place,  words,  and  other  circumstances,  1  imme- 
diately forget;  and  I  am  so  excellent  at  forgetting,  that  I 
no  less  forget  my  own  writings  and  compositions  than  the 
rest.  I  am  very  often  quoted  to  myself  and  am  not  aware 
of  it.  Whoever  should  inquire  of  me  where  I  had  the 
verses  and  examples  that  I  have  here  huddled  together, 
would  puzzle  me  to  tell  him,  and  yet  I  have  not  borrowed 
them  but  from  famous  and  known  authors,  uot  contenting 
myself  that  they  were  rich,  if  I,  moreover,  had  them  not 
from  rich  and  honorable  hands,  where  there  is  a  concur- 
rence of  authority  with  reason.      It   is   no   great   wonder 

*  "  I'm  full  of  cliiuks,  and  leak  out  every  way." — Ter.,  Eunuchus, 
•ii.  2,  23. 

f  De  Senectute,  c.  7. 

X  "  It  is  certain  that  memory  contains  not  only  philosophy,  but 
all  the  arts  and  all  that  appertain  to  the  use  of  life." — CiCERO, 
Acad.,  ii.  7. 
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if  my  book  ruu  the  same  fortune  that  other  books  do, 
and  if  my  memory  lose  what  I  have  written  as  well 
as  what  I  have  read,  and  what  I  give  as  well  as  what  I 
receive. 

Besides  the  defect  of  memory,  I  have  others  Avhich  very 
much  contribute  to  my  ignorance;  I  have  a  slow  and  heavy 
wit,  the  least  cloud  stops  its  progress,  so  that,  for  example, 
1  never  proposed  to  it  any  never  so  easy  a  riddle  that  it 
could  find  out;  there  is  not  the  least  idle  subtlety  that  will 
not  gravel  me;  in  games,  Avhere  wit  is  required,  as  chess, 
draughts,  and  the  like,  I  understand  no  more  than  the 
common  movements.  I  have  a  slow  and  perplexed  appre- 
hension, but  what  it  once  apprehends,  it  iipprehends  well, 
for  the  time  it  retains  it.  My  sight  is  perfect,  entire,  and 
discovers  at  a  very  great  distance,  but  is  soon  weary  and 
heavy  at  work,  which  occasions  that  I  cannot  read  long, 
but  am  forced  to  have  one  to  read  to  me.  The  younger 
Pliny  *  can  inform  such  as  has  not  experimented  it  them- 
selves, what,  and  how  important,  an  impediment  this  is  to 
those  who  addict  themselves  to  study. 

There  is  no  so  wretched  and  coarse  a  soul,  wherein  some 
particular  faculty  is  not  seen  to  shine;  no  soul  so  buried  in 
sloth  and  ignorance,  but  it  will  sally  at  one  end  or  another; 
and  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  man  blind  and  asleep  to 
everything  else,  shall  be  found  sprightly,  clear,  and  excel- 
lent in  some  one  particular  effect,  we  are  to  inquire  of  our 
masters:  but  the  beautiful  souls  are  tliey  that  are  univer- 
sal, open,  and  ready  for  all  things;  if  not  instructed,  at 
least  capable  of  being  so;  which  I  say  to  accuse  my  own; 
for  whether  it  be  through  infirmity  or  negligence  (and  to 
neglect  that  which  lies  at  our  feet,  whicii  we  have  in  our 
hands,  and  what  nearest  concerns  the  use  of  life,  is  far  from 
my  doctrine)  there  is  not  a  soul  in  the  world  so  awkward 
as  mine,  and  so  ignorantof  many  common  things,  and  such 
as  a  man  cannot  without  shame  fail  to  know.  I  must  give 
some  examples. 

I  was  born  and  bred  up  in  the  country,  and  among 
husbandmen;  I  have  had  business  and  husbandry  in  my 
own  hands  ever  since  my  predecessors,  who  were  lords  of 
the  estate  I  now  enjoy,  left  me  to  succeed  them;  and  yet  I 
can  neither  cast  accounts,  nor  reckon  my  counters;  most  of 

*  Epist.,  V.  3. 
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our  current  money  I  do  not  know^  nor  the  difference  between 
one  grain  and  another,  either  growing  or  in  the  barn,  if  it 
be  not  too  ajiparent;  and  scarce!}'  can  distinguisli  between 
the  cabbage  and  lettuce  iu  my  garden.  I  do  not  so  much 
as  understand  the  names  of  the  chief  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry, nor  the  most  ordinary  elements  of  agriculture, 
which  the  very  children  know;  much  less  the  mechanic 
arts,  trafiic,  merchandise,  the  variety  and  nature  of  fruits, 
wines  and  viands,  nor  how  to  make  a  hawk  fly,  nor  to 
physic  a  hoise  or  a  dog.  And,  since  I  must  publish  my 
Avhole  shame  "tis  not  above  a  month  ago,  that  I  was  trap"ped 
in  my  ignorance  of  the  use  of  leaven  to  make  bread,  or  to 
what  end  it  was  to  keep  wine  in  the  vat.  They  conjectured 
of  old  at  Athens,*  an  aptitude  for  the  mathematics  in  him 
they  saw  ingeniously  bavin  up  a  burthen  of  brushwood. 
In  earnest,  they  would  draw  a  quite  contrary  conclusion 
from  me,  for  give  me  the  whole  provision  and  necessaries 
of  a  kitchen,  I  should  starve.  By  these  features  of  my 
confession  men  may  imagine  others  to  my  prejudice:  but 
whatever  I  deliver  myself  to  be,  provided  it  be  such  as  I 
really  am,  I  have  my  end;  neither  will  I  make  any  excuse 
for  committing  to  paper  such  mean  and  frivolous  things  as 
these;  the  meanness  of  the  subject  compels  me  to  it.  They 
may,  if  they  please,  accuse  my  project,  but  not  my 
progress;  so  it  is,  that  without  anybody's  needing  to  tell 
me,  I  sufficiently  see  of  how  little  weight  and  value  all 
this  is,  and  the  folly  of  my  design:  'tis  enough  that  my 
judgment  does  not  contradict  itself,  of  which  these  are  the 
essays: 

"  Nasutus  sis  usque  licet,  sis  denique  nasus, 

Quantum  uoleuiit  ferre  rogatus  Atlas; 
Et  possis  ipsum  tu  deridere  Latinum, 

Non  potes  in  nugas  dicere  plura  meas, 
Ipse  ego  quain  dixi:  quid  dentem  dente  juvabit 

Rodere  ?  carne  opus  est,  si  satur  esse  veils. 
Ne  perdas  opevani;  qui  se  uiirautur,  iu  illos 

Virus  babe;  nos  ba'c  uovimus  esse  nibil."  f 

*  "  Diogenes  Laertius  relates  this  story  (ix.  58)  of  Protagoras,  of 
Abdera,  and  so  does  Aulus  Gellius,  v.  3.  Montaigne's  memory 
probably  failed  liim  as  to  the  localitj-. 

f  "  Let  your  nose  be  as  keen  as  it  will,  be  all  nose,  and  even  a 
nose  so  great  that  Atlas  will  refuse  to  bear  it;  if  asked,  could  you 
even  excel  Latinus  in  scoffing;  against  my  trifles  you  could  say  no 
more   than   I  myself   have   said;  then   to   what   end  contend  tooth 
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I  am  not  obliged  to  refrain  from  uttering  absurdities, 
provided  I  am  not  deceived  in  them  and  know  them  to  be 
sucli;  and  to  trip  knowingly,  is  so  ordinary  with  me,  that 
I  seldom  do  it  otherwise,  and  rarely  trip  by  chance.  _  'Tis 
no  great  matter  to  add  ridiculous  actions  to  the  temerity  of 
my  liumor,  since  I  cannot  ordinarily  help  supplying  it  with 
tliose  that  ai'e  vicious. 

I  was  present  one  day  at  Barleduc,*  when  King  Francis 
II.,  for  a  memorial  of  Kene,  king  of  Sicily,  was  presented 
with  a  portrait  he  had  drawn  of  himself;  why  is  it  not,  in 
like  manner,  lawful  for  every  one  to  draw  himself  with  a 
l)en  as  he  did  with  a  crayon?  I  will  not  therefore  omit 
this  blemish,  though  very  unfit  to  be  published,  which  is 
irresolution;  a  very  great  defect,  and  very  incommodious 
in  the  negotiations  of  the  affairs  of  the  world;  in  doubtful 
enterprises,  1  know  not  which  to  choose: 

"  Ne  si,  lie  uo,  iiel  cor  mi   suona  iutero."-|' 

I  can  maintain  an  opinion,  but  I  cannot  choose  one.  By 
reason  that  in  human  tilings,  to  what  sect  soever  we  incline, 
many  appearances  present  themselves  that  confirm  us  in  it 
(and  the  philosopher  Chrysippus  said,  J  that  he  would  of 
Zeno  and  Clean thes,  his  masters,  learn  tiieir  doctriiies  only; 
for,  as  to  proofs  and  reasons,  he  should  find  enough  of  his 
own),  which  way  soever  I  turn,  I  still  furnish  myself  with 
causes,  and  likelihood  enough  to  fix  me  there;  which  makes 
me  detain  doubt  and  the  liberty  of  choosing,  till  occasion 
presses;  and  then,  to  confess  the  truth,  I,  for  the  most 
part,  throw  the  feather  into  the  wind,  as  the  saying  is,  and 
commit  myself  to  the  mercy  of  fortune;  a  very  light  incli- 
nation and  circumstance  carries  me  along  with  it: 

"  Dum  in  dubio  est  animus,  paulo  momeuto  hue  atque 
Uluc  impellitur. "  § 

against  too  til  ?  You  must  have  fiesli,  if  you  want  to  be  full;  lose 
not  your  labor  then;  cast  your  venom  upon  those  that  admire 
themselves;  I  know^  already  that  these  things  are  worthless." — 
Mart,  xiii,  2. 

*  September,1559. 

f  "My  heart  does  not  tell  me  either  yes  or  no." — Petrarch. 

X  Diogenes  Laertius,  vii.  1,  79. 

§  "  The  mind  being  in  doubt,  in  short  time  is  driven  this  way 
and  that."— Terence,  Andr.,  i.  G,  33. 
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The  uncertainty  of  my  judgment  is  so  equally  balanced 
in  most  occurrences,  that  I  could  willingly  refer  it  to  be 
decided  by  t^e  chance  of  a  die:  and  I  observe,  witli  great 
consideration  of  our  human  infirmity,  the  examples  that 
the  divine  history  itself  has  left  us  of  this  custom  of  re- 
ferring to  fortune  and  chance  the  determination  of  election 
in  doubtful  things:  "  Sors  eecidit  super  Matthiam."* 
Human  reason  is  a  two-edged  and  dangerous  sword:  ob- 
serve in  the  hands  of  Socrates,  her  most  intimate  and 
familiar  friend,  how  many  several  points  it  has,  I  am 
thus  good  for  nothing  but  to  follow  and  suffer  myself  to 
be  easily  carried  away  with  the  crowd;  I  have  not  confi- 
dence enough  in  my  own  strength  to  take  upon  me  to  com- 
mand and  lead;  1  am  very  glad  to  find  the  way  beaten  before 
me  by  others.  If  I  must  run  the  hazard  of  an  uncertaiii 
choice,  I  am  rather  willing  to  have  it  under  such  a  one  as 
is  more  confident  in  his  opinions  than  I  am  in  mine,  whose 
ground  and  foundation  I  find  to  be  very  slippery  and  un- 
sure. 

Yet,  I  do  not  easily  change,  by  reason  that  I  discern  the 
same  weakness  in  contrary  opinions:  "Ipsa  consnetndo  as- 
seiitiendi periculosa  esse  videtur,  et  lubrica;"  \  especially 
in  political  affairs,  there  is  a  large  field  open  for  changes 
and  contestation: 

"  Justa  pari  premitur  veluti  cum  pondere  libra, 
Prona,  nee  hac  plus  parte  sedet,  nee  surgit  ab  ilia."  % 

Macchiavelli's  writings,  for  example,  were  solid  enough  for 
the  subject,  yet  were  they  easy  enough  to  be  controverted; 
and  they  who  have  taken  up  the  cudgels  against  him,  have 
left  as  great  a  facility  of  controverting  theirs;  there  was 
never  wanting  in  that  kind  of  argument,  repiiesand  replies 
upon  replies,  and  as  infinite  a  contexture  of  debates,  as 
our  wrangling  lawyers  have  extended  in  favor  of  long 
suits: 

*  "  The  lot  fell  upon  Matthew."— Jc«s  i.  26. 

f  "  The  very  custom  of  assenting  seems  to  be  dangerous  and 
slippery." — Cicero,  Acad.,  ii.  2\. 

X  "  As  a  just  balance  pressed  with  equal  weight,  neither  dips  nor 
rises  on  either  side." — Tibullus,  iv.  41. 
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"  Caedimur,  et  totidem  plagis  consumimus  liostem;  "  * 

the  reasons  having  little  other  foundation  than  experience, 
and  tiie  variety  of  hnman  events  presenting  us  with  intinite 
examples  of  all  sorts  of  forms.  An  understanding  person 
of  our  times  says:  That  whoever  would,  in  contradiction 
to  our  almanacs,  write  cold  wliere  they  say  hot,  and  wet 
where  they  say  dry,  and  always  put  the  contrary  to  what 
tliey  foretell;  if  he  were  to  lay  a  wagei-,  he  wonld  not  care 
which  side  he  took,  excepting  where  no  uncertainty  could 
fall  out,  as  to  promise  excessive  heats  at  Christmas,  or  ex- 
tremity of  cold  at  midsumtner.  I  have  the  same  opinion 
of  these  political  controversies;  be  on  which  side  you  will, 
you  have  as  fair  a  game  to  play  as  your  adversary,  provided 
you  do  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  jostle  principles  that  are 
too  manifest  to  be  disputed.  And  yet,  in  my  conceit,  in 
public  affairs,  there  is  no  govei-nment  so  ill,  provided  it  be 
ancient  and  has  been  constant,  that  is  not  better  than 
change  and  alteration.  Our  manners  are  infinitely  corrupt, 
and  wonderfully  incline  to  the  worse;  of  our  laws  and  cus- 
toms tliere  are  many  that  are  barbarous  and  monstrous: 
nevertheless,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  reformation,  and 
the  danger  of  stirring  things,  if  I  could  put  something 
under  to  stop  the  wheel,  and  keep  it  where  it  is,  I  would 
do  it  with  all  my  heart: 

"  Numquam  adeo  fcedis,  adeoque  pudendis 
Utimur  esemplis,  ut  uon  pejora  supersiut,"f 

The  worst  thing  I  find  in  our  state  is  instability,  and 
that  our  laws,  no  more  than  our  clothes,  cannot  settle  in 
any  certain  form.  It  is  very  easy  to  accuse  a  government 
of  imperfection,  for  all  mortal  things  are  full  of  it:  it  is 
very  easy  to  beget  in  a  people  a  contempt  of  ancient 
observances;  never  any  man  undertook  it  but  he  did  it; 
but  to  establish  a  better  regimen  in  the  stead  of  that  which 
a  man  has  overthrown,  many  who  have  attempted  it  iiave 
foundered.  I  very  little  consult  my  prudence  in  my  con- 
duct; I  am  willing  to  let  it  be  guided  by  the  public  rule. 
Happy  the  people  who  do  what  they  are  commanded,  better 


*  "  It   is   a   figlit   wherein   we   exhaust    each    other    by    mutual 
wounds." — Horace,  Epist.  ii.  2,  97. 

f  "  The  examples  we  produce,  are  not  so  shamefu    and  foul  but 
that  far  worse  remain  behind  " — Juvenal,  viii.  183. 
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than  they  who  command,  without  tovmeuting  themselves 
as  to  the  causes;  wlio  suffer  themselves  gently  to  roll  after 
the  celestial  revolution!  Obedience  is  never  pure  nor  calm 
in  him  who  reasons  and  disputes. 

In  fine,  to  return  to  myself:  the  only  thing  by  which  I 
esteem  myself  to  be  something,  is  that  wherein  never  any 
man  thought  himself  to  be  defective;  my  recommendation 
is  vulgar  and  common,  for  who  ever  thought  he  wanted 
sense?  It  would  be  a  proposition  that  would  imply  a  con- 
tradiction in  itself;  ^tis  a  disease  that  never  is  where -it  is 
discerned;  'tis  tenacious  and  strong,  but  what  the  first  ray 
of  the  patient's  sight  nevertlieless  pierces  through  and  dis- 
perses, as  the  beams  of  the  sun  do  thicic  and  obscure  mists: 
to  accuse  one's  self  would  be  to  excuse  in  this  case,  and  to 
condemn,  to  absolve.  There  never  was  porter  or  the  silliest 
girl,  that  did  not  think  they  had  sense  enough  to  do  their 
business.  We  easily  enough  confess  in  others  an  advantage 
of  courage,  strength,  experience,  activity,  and  beauty;  but 
an  advantage  in  judgment  we  yield  to  none;  and  the 
reasons  that  proceed  simj^ly  from  the  natural  conclusions 
of  others,  we  think,  if  we  had  but  turned  our  thoughts 
that  way,  we  should  ourselves  have  found  out  as  well  as 
they.  Knowledge,  style,  and  such  parts  as  we  see  in  others' 
works,  we  are  soon  aware  of,  if  they  excel  our  own  :  but  for 
the  simple  products  of  the  understanding,  every  one  thinks 
he  could  have  found  out  the  like  in  himself,  and  is  hardly 
sensible  of  the  weight  and  difficulty,  if  not  (and  then  with 
much  ado),  in  an  extreme  aiul  incomparable  distance.  And 
whoever  should  be  able  clearly  to  discern  the  height  of 
another's  judgment,  would  be  also  able  to  raise  his  own  to 
the  same  pitch.  So  that  it  is  a  sort  of  exercise,  from  which 
a  man  is  to  expect  very  little  praise;  a  kind  of  composition 
of  small  repute.  And,  besides,  for  whom  do  you  write? 
The  learned,  to  whom  the  authority  appertains  of  judging 
books,  kiibw  no  other  value  but  that  of  learning,  and  allow 
of  no  other  proceeding  of  wit  but  that  of  erudition  and  art: 
if  you  have  mistaken  one  of  the  Scipios  for  another,  what 
is  all  the  rest  you  have  to  say  worth?  Whoever  is  ignorant 
of  Aristotle,  according  to  their  rule,  is  in  some  sort  ignorant 
of  himself;  vulgar  .SQulsjcannot  discern  the  grace  and  force 
of  a  lofty  and  delicate  style.  Now  these  two  sorts  of  men 
take  up  the  world.  The  third  sort  into  whose  hands  you 
fall,  of  souls  that  are  regular  and  strong  of  themselves,  is 
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SO  rare,  that  it  justly  has  neitlier  name  nor  place  among 
us;  and  'tis  so  much  time  lost  to  aspire  unto  it,  or  to 
endeavor  to  please  it. 

'Tis  commonly  said  that  tlie  justest  portion  nature  has 
given  us  of  her"^  favors,  is  that  of  sense;  for  there  is  no 
one  who  is  not  contented  with  his  share:  is  it  not  reason? 
whoever  should  see  beyond  that,  would  see  beyond  his 
sight,  I  think  my  opinions  are  good  and  sound,  but  who 
does  not  think  the  same  of  his  own?  One  of  the  best 
proofs  1  have  that  mine  are  so,  is  the  small  esteem  I  have 
of  myself;  for  liad  they  not  been  very  well  assured,  they 
would  easily  liave  suffered  themselves  to  have  been  deceived 
by  the  peculiar  affection  I  have  to  myself,  as  one  that  place 
it  almost  wholly  in  myself,  and  do  not  let  much  run  out. 
All  that  others  distribute  among  an  infinite  number  of 
friends  and  acquaintance,  to  their  glory  and  grandeur,  I 
dedicate  to  the  repose  of  my  own  mind  and  to  myself;  that 
which  escapes  thence  is  not  properly  by  my  direction: 

"Mihi  nempe  valere  et  vivere  doctus."* 

Now  I  find  my  opinions  very  bold  and  constant  in  con- 
demning my  own  imperfection.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  'tis 
a  subject  upon  which  I  exercise  my  judgment,  as  much  as 
upon  any  other.  The  world  looks  always  opposite;  I  turn 
my  sight  inward,  and  there  fix  and  employ  it.  I  have  no 
other  business  but  myself,  I  am  eternally  meditating  upon 
myself,  considering  and  tasting  myself.  Other  men's 
thoughts  are  ever  wandering  abroad,  if  they  will  but  see  it; 
they  are  still  going  forward; 

"  Nemo  iu  sese  tentat  descendere  -/'f 

for  my  part,  I  circulate  in  myself.  This  capacity  of  trying 
the  truth,  whatever  it  be,  in  myself,  and  this  free  humor 
of  not  over  easily  subjecting  my  belief,  I  owe  principally  to 
myself;  for  the  strongest  and  most  general  imaginations  I 
have  are  those  that,  as  a  man  may  say,  were  born  with  me; 
they  are  natural  and  entirely  my  own.  I  produced  them 
crude  and  simple,  with  a  strong  and  bold  production,  but  a 
little  troubled  and  imperfect-;  I  have  since  established  and 
fortified  them  with  the  authority  of  others  and  the  sound 

*  "  To  live  and  to  do  well  for  myself." — LuCRETirs,  v.  959. 

■)•  "No   one   thinks  of  descending  into  himself."— Persius,  iv.  23. 
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examples  of  the  ancients,  whom  I  have  found  of  the  same 
judgment;  the}'  have  given  me  faster  hold,  and  a  more 
nuiuifest  fruition  and  possession  of  that  I  had  before 
embraced.  The  reputation  that  every  one  pretends  to  of 
vivacity  and  promptness  of  wit,  I  seek  in  reguhiriry;  the 
glory  they  pretend  to  from  a  striking  and  signal  action,  or 
some  particular  excellence,  I  claim  from  order,  correspon- 
dence, and  tranquillity  of  opinions  and  manners:  "Omnino 
si  quidquam  est  decorum,  nihil  est  profecto  magis,  quam 
(Bquabilitas  universm  vitw,  turn  singularum  actionum, 
qiicwi  co7iservare  7ion possis,  si,  aliorum  natui'am  imitans, 
omittas  tuam."  * 

Here,  then,  you  see  to  what  degree  I  find  myself  guilty 
of  tliis  first  part,  that  I  said  was  the  vice  of  presumption. 
As  to  the  second,  which  consists  in  not  having  a  sufficient 
esteem  for  others,  I  know  not  whether  or  no  I  can  so  well 
excuse  myself;  but  whatever  comes  on't  I  am  resolved  to 
speak  the  truth.  And  whether,  peradventure,  it  be  that  the 
continual  frequeutation  I  have  had  with  the  humors  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  idea  of  those  great  souls  of  jiast  ages,  put 
me  out  of  taste  both  with  others  and  myself,  or  that,  in 
truth,  the  age  we  live  in  produces  but  very  indifferent 
things,  yet  so  it  is  that  I  see  nothing  worthy  of  any  great 
admiration.  Neither,  indeed,  have  I  so  great  an  intimacy 
with  many  men  as  is  requisite  to  make  a  right  judgment  of 
them;  and  those  witli  whom  my  condition  makes  me  the 
most  frequent,  are,  for  the  most  part,  men  who  have  little 
care  of  the  culture  of  the  soul,  but  that  look  upon  honor 
as  the  sum  of  all  blessings,  and  valor  as  the  height  of  all 
perfection. 

What  I  see  that  is  fine  in  others  I  very  readily  commend 
and  esteem:  nay,  I  often  say  more  in  their  commendation 
than  I  think  they  really  deserver,~and  give  me  myself  so  far 
leave  to  lie,  for  I  cannot  invent  a  false  subject:  my  testi- 
mony is  never  wanting  to  my  friends  in  what  I  conceive 
deserves  praise,  and  where  a  foot  is  due  I  am  willing  to 
give  them  a  foot  and  a  half;  but  to  attribute  to  them 
qualities   that  they  have  not,  I  cannot  do  it,  nor  openly 

■)•  "  If  anything  be  entirely  decorous,  nothing  certainly  can  be  more 
so  than  an  equability  in  the  whole  life,  and  in  every  particular 
action  of  it;  which  thou  canst  not  possibly  observe  and  keep,  if 
imitating  other  men's  natures  thou  layest  aside  thv  own-  "— 
Cicero,  De  Offie. ,  i.  31. 
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defend  their  imperfections.  Nay,  I  frankly  give  my  very 
enemies  their  due  testimony  of  honor;  my  affection  alters, 
my  judgment  does  not,  and  I  never  confound  my  animosity 
Avith  other  circumstances  that  are  foreign  to  it;  and  I  am 
so  jealous  of  the  liberty  of  my  judgment  that  I  can  very 
hardly  part  with  it  for  any  passion  what  ever.  I  do  myself 
a  greater  injury  in  lying  than  I  do  him  of  whom  1  tell  a 
lie.  This  commendable  and  generous  custom  is  observed 
of  the  Persian  nation,  that  they  sjioke  of  their  mortal 
enemies  and  with  whom  they  were  at  deadly  war,  as 
honorably  and  justly  as  their  virtues  deserved. 

I  know  men  enough  that  have  several  fine  parts;  one 
wit,  auotlier  courage,  anotlier  address,  another  conscience, 
another  language,  one,  one  science,  another,  another;  but  a 
generally  great  man,  and  who  has  all  these  brave  parts 
together,  or  any  one  of  them  to  such  a  degree  of  excellence 
that  we  should  admire  him  or  compare  him  with  those 
we  honor  of  times  past,  my  fortune  never  brought  me 
acquainted  with;  and  the  greatest  I  ever  knew,  I  mean  for 
the  natural  parts  of  the  soul,  was  Etienne  De  la  Boetie; 
his  was  a  full  sonl  indeed,  and  that  had  every  way  a  beauti- 
ful aspect:  a  soul  of  tlie  old  stamp,  and  that  had  produced 
great  effects  had  his  fortune  been  so  pleased,  having  added 
much  to  those  great  natural  parts  by  learning  and  study. 

But  how  it  comes  to  pass  I  know  not,  and  yet  it  is  cer- 
tainly so,  there  is  as  much  vanity  and  weakness  of  judgment 
in  those  who  profess  the  greatest  abilities,  who  take  upon 
them  learned  callings  and  bookish  employments  as  in  any 
other  sort  of  men  whatever;  either  because  more  is  re- 
quired and  expected  from  them,  and  that  common  defects 
are  excusable  in  them,  or  because  the  opinion  they  have  of 
their  own  learning  makes  them  more  bold  to  expose  and 
lay  themselves  too  open,  by  wliich  they  lose  and  betray 
themselves.  As  an  artificer  more  manifests  his  want  of 
skill  in  a  rich  matter  he  has  in  hand,  if  he  disgrace  the 
work  by  ill  liandling  and  contrary  to  the  rules  required, 
than  in  a  matter  of  less  value;  and  men  are  more  dis- 
pleased at  a  disproportion  in  a  statue  of  gold  than  in  one 
of  plaster;  so  do  these  when  they  advance  things  that  in 
themselves  and  in  their  place  would  be  good;  for  they 
make  use  of  them  without  discretion,  honoring  their 
memories  at  the  expense  of  their  understandings,  and  mak- 
ing themselves  ridiculous  by  honoring  Cicero,  Galen, 
Ulpian,  and  St.  Jerome  alike. 
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I  willingly  fall  again  into  the  discourse  of  the  vanity  of 
our  education,  the  end  of  which  is  not  to  render  lis  good 
aud  wise,  but  learned,  and  she  has  obtained  it.  She  has 
not  taught  us  to  follow  and  embrace  virtue  and  prudence, 
but  she  has  imprinted  in  us  their  derivation  and  etymology; 
we  know  how  to  decline  virtue,  if  we  know  not  how  to  love 
it:  if  we  do  not  know  what  prudence  is  really  and  in  effect, 
and  by  experience,  we  have  it,  however,  by  jargon  and 
heart:  we  are  not  content  to  know  the  extraction,  kindred, 
and  alliances  of  our  neighbors;  we  desire,  moreover,  to 
have  them  our  friends  and  to  establish  a  correspondence 
and  intelligence  with  them;  but  this  education  of  ours  has 
taught  us  definitions,  divisions,  and  partitions  of  virtue,  as 
so  many  surnames  and  branches  of  a  genealogy,  without 
any  further  care  of  establishing  any  familiarity  or  intimacy 
between  her  and  us.  It  has  culled  out  for  our  initiatory 
instruction  not  such  books  as  contain  the  soundest  and 
truest  opinions,  but  those  that  speak  the  best  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  by  their  fine  words  has  instilled  into  our  fancy 
the  vainest  humors  of  antiquity. 

A  good  education  alters  the  judgment  and  manners;  as 
it  happened  to  Polemon,*  a  lewd  aud  debauched  young 
Greek,  who  going  by  chance  to  hear  one  of  Xenocrates' 
lectures,  did  not  only  observe  the  eloquence  aud  learning  of 
the  reader,  and  not  only  brought  away  the  knowledge  of 
some  fine  matter,  but  a  more  manifest  aud  a  more  solid 
profit,  which  was  the  sudden  change  and  reformation  of 
his  former  life.  Whoever  found  such  an  effect  of  our 
discipline? 

"Faciasne,  quod  oliin 
Mutatus  Polemon?  ponas  insignia  morbi 
Fasciolas,  cubital,  focalia;  potus  ut  ille 
Dicitur  ex  colic  furtim  carpsisse  coronas, 
Postquam  est  imprausi  correptus  voce  magistri."  f 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  least  contemptible  condition  of 
men,  which  by  its  plainness  and  simplicity  is  seated  in  the 

*  Diogenes  Laertius,  Life  of  Polemon.  « 

f  "Will  you  do  what  reformed  Polemon  did  of  old?  will  you  lay 
aside  the  joys  of  your  disease,  j^our  garters,  capuchin,  muffler,  as 
he  in  liis  cups  is  said  to  bave  secretly  torn  off  bis  garlands  from  bis 
neck,  wben  be  beard  wbat  tbat  temperate  teacber  said." — Horace, 
6nt.,  ii.  3,  253. 
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lowest  degree,  unci  invites  iis  to  a  more  regular  course.  I 
find  the  nide  manners  and  language  of  country  people 
commonly  better  suited  to  the  rule  and  prescription  of 
true  philosophy,  than  those  of  our  philosophers  themselves: 
''Plus  sapit  vulgus,  quia  tantum, quantum  opus  est,  sapit."* 

'Die  most  remarkable  men,  as  I  have  judged  by  outward 
appearance  (for  to  judge  of  them  according  to  my  own 
method,  I  must  penetrate  a  great  deal  deeper)  for  soldiers 
and  military  conduct,  were  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  died  at 
Orleans,  and  the  late  Marshal  Strozzi;  and  for  men  of 
great  ability  and  no  common  virtue,  Olivier,  and  De 
THospital,  chancellors  of  France.  Poetry,  too,  in  my 
opinion,  has  flourished  in  this  age  of  ours:  we  have  abun- 
dance of  very  good  artificers  in  the  trade;  D'Aurat,  Beza, 
Buchanan,  L'Hospital,  Montdore,  Turnebus:  as  to  the 
French  poets,  I  believe  they  raised  their  art  to  the  highest 
pitch  to  which  it  can  ever  arrive;  and  in  those  parts  of  it 
wherein  Roiisard  and  du  Bellay  excel,  I  find  them  little 
inferior  to  the  ancient  perfection.  Adrian  Turnebus  knew 
more,  and  what  he  did  know,  better  than  any  man  of  his 
time,  or  long  before  him.  The  lives  of  the  last  duke  of 
Alva,  and  of  our  Constable  de  IVIontmorency,  were  both  of 
them  great  and  noble,  and  that  had  many  rare  resemblances 
of  fortune;  but  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  death  of  the 
last,  in  the  sight  of  Paris  and  of  his  king,  in  their  service, 
against  his  nearest  relations,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
through  his  conduct  victorious,  and  by  a  sudden  stroke,  in 
so  extreme  old  age,  mei-its  methinks  to  be  recorded  among 
the  most  remarkable  events  of  our  times.  As  also  the 
constant  goodness,  sweetness  of  manners,  and  conscientious 
facility  of  Monsieur  de  la  None,  in  so  great  an  injustice  of 
armed  parties  (the  true  school  of  treason,  inhumanity,  and 
robbery),  wherein  he  always  kept  up  the  reputation  of  a 
great  and  experienced  captain. 

I  have  taken  a  delight  to  publish  in  several  places  the 
hopes  I  have  of  Marie  de  Gournay  le  Jars,  my  adopted 
daughter,!  and  certainly  beloved  by  me  with  more  than  a 

*"  The  vulgar  are  so  much  the  wiser,  because  they  only  know 
what  is  needful  for  them  to  know." — Lactantius,  Instit.  Div., 
iii.  5. 

f  She  was  adopted  by  him  in  1588.  See  Leon  Feugere's  Made 
moiselle  de  Gournay,  Etude  sur  sa  vie  et  ses  ouvrages. 
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paternal  love,  and  enveloped  in  my  solitude  and  retire- 
ment as  one  of  the  bests  parts  of  my  own  being;  I  liave  no 
longer  regard  to  anything  in  this  world  bat  her.  And  if  a 
man  may  presage  from  her  youth,  her  soul  will  one  day  be 
capable  of  very  great  tilings;  and  among  others,  of  the 
perfection  of  that  sacred  friendship,  to  wliich  we  do  not 
I'ead  that  any  of  her  sex  could  ever  yet  arrive;  the  sincerity 
and  solidity  of  her  manners  are  already  sufficient  for  it, 
and  her  affection  towards  me  more  than  superabundant, 
and  such,  in  short,  as  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
wished,  if  not  that  the  apprehension  she  has  of  my  end, 
being  now  five  and  fifty  years  old,  might  not  so  much 
afflict  her.  The  judgment  she  made  of  my  first  Essays, 
being  a  woman,  so  young,  and  in  this  age,  and  alone  in  her 
own  country;  and  the  famous  vehemence  wherewith  she 
loved  me,  and  desired  my  acquaintance  solely  from  the 
esteem  she  had  thence  of  me,  before  she  ever  saw  my  face, 
is  an  incident  very  worthy  of  consideration. 

Other  virtues  have  had  little  or  no  credit  in  this  age; 
but  valor  is  become  popular  by  our  civil  wars;  and  in  this, 
we  have  souls  brave  even  to  perfection,  and  in  so  great 
number  that  the  choice  is  impossible  to  be  made. 

This  is  all  of  extraordinary  and  not  common  grandeur 
that  has  hitherto  arrived  at  my  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  GIVING  THE  LIE. 

Well,  but  some  one  will  say  to  me,  tiiis  design  of  making 
a  man's  self  the  subject  of  his  writing,  were  indeed  excus- 
able in  rare  and  famous  men,  who  by  their  reputation  had 
given  others  a  curiosity  to  be  fully  informed  of  them.  It 
is  most  true,  I  confess  and  know  very  w^ell,  that  a  mechanic 
will  scarce  lift  his  eye  from  his  work  to  look  at  an  ordinary 
man,  whereas  a  man  will  forsake  his  business  and  his  shop 
to  stare  at  an  eminent  person  when  he  comes  into  a  town. 
It  misbecomes  any  other  to  give  his  own  character,  but 
him  who  has  qualities  worthy  of  imitation,  and  wiiose  life 
and  Opinions  may  serve  for  example:  Caesar  and  Xenophon 
had  a  just  and  solid  foundation  whereon  to  found  their 
narrations,  in   the  greatness  of   their  own  performances; 
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and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  we  liad  the  journals  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  commentaries  that  Augustus, 
Gate,  Sylla,  Brutus,  and  others  left  of  their  actions;  of 
such  persons  men  love  and  contemplate  the  very  statues 
even  in  copper  and  marble. 

This  remonstrance  is  very  true;  but  it  very  little  con- 
cerns me: 

"  Non  recito  cuiquam,  nisi  amicis,  idque  rogatus; 
Non  ubivis,  coramve  quibuslibet,  in  medio  qui 
Scripta  foro  recitant,  sunt  multi,  quique  lavantes."* 

I  do  not  here  form  a  statue  to  erect  in  the  great  square  of 
a  city,  in  a  church,  or  any  public  place: 

"  Non  equMem  hoc  studeo,  bullatis  ut  milii  nugis, 
Pagina  turgescat  .  .   . 
Secreti  loquimur:  "  f 

^tis  for  some  corner  of  a  library,  or  to  entertain  a  neighbor, 
a  kinsman,  a  friend,  who  has  a  mind  to  renew  his  acquain- 
tance and  familiarity  with  me  in  this  image  of  myself. 
Others  have  been  encouraged  to  speak  of  themselves,  be- 
cause they  found  the  subject  worthy  and  rich;  I,  on  the 
contrary,  am  the  bolder,  by  reason  the  subject  is  so  poor 
and  sterile  tliat  I  cannot  be  suspected  of  ostentation.  I 
judge  freely  of  the  actions  of  others;  I  give  little  of  my 
own  to  judge  of,  because  they  are  nothing:  I  do  not  find  so 
much  good  in  myself,  that  I  cannot  tell  it  without  blush- 
ing. 

What  contentment  would  it  not  be  to  me  to  hear  any  one 
thus  relate  to  me  the  manners,  faces,  countenances,  the 
ordinary  words  and  fortunes  of  my  ancestors?  how  atten- 
tively should  I  listen  to  it!  In  earnest,  it  would  be  evil 
nature  to  despise  so  much  as  the  pictures  of  our  friend 
and  predecessors,  the  fashion  of  their  clothes  and  arms, 
1  preserve  their  writing,  seal,  and  a  particular  sword  they 
wore,  and  have  not  thrown  the  long  staves  my  father  used 
to  carry  in  his  hand,  out  of  my  closet:  "  Faterna  vestis, 
et  annulus,  tanto  cliarior  est  posteris,  quanto  erga  parentes 

*  "  I  repeat  my  poems  only  to  my  friends,  and  when  asked  to  do 
so;  not  before  every  one,  and  everywhere;  there  are  plenty  of  re- 
citers in  the  open  market  place  and  at  the  baths." — Horace,  Sat.  i. 
4,  73.     Montaigne  has  substituted  in  tlie  text  rogatus  for  coactus. 

f  "  I  study  not  to  make  my  pages  swell  with  empty  trifles;  you 
and  I  are  talking  in  private." — Persius,  Sat.  v.  19. 
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'major  affectus."*  If  my  posterity,  nevertheless,  shall  be 
of  anotiier  mind,  I  shall  be  revenged  on  them;  for  they 
cannot  care  less  for  me,  than  I  shall  then  do  for  them. 
All  the  traffic  that  I  have  in  this  with  the  public,  is  that  I 

r borrow  their  utensils  of  writing,  which  are  more  easy  and 
most  at  hand;  and  in  recompense  shall,  perad venture, 
keep  a  pound  of  butter  in  the  market  from  melting  in  the 
sun: 

"  Ne  toga  cordyllis,  ne  peniila  desit  olivis;  "  f 
"  Et  laxas  scombris  saepe  dabo  tunicas;  "  ^ 

And  though  nobody  should  read  me,  have  I  lost  my  time 
in  entertaining  myself  so  many  idle  hours,  in  so  pleasing 
and  useful  thoughts?  In  molding  this  figure  upon  myself, 
I  have  been  so  often  constrained  to  temper  and  compose 
myself  in  a  right  posture  that  the  copy  is  truly  taken,  and 
has  in  some  sort  formed  itself;  painting  myself  for  others, 
I  represent  myself  in  a  better  coloring  than  my  own 
natural  complexion,  I  have  no  more  made-m-vJiook.  than 
m^_book  has  made  me:  'tis  ajiaok  cousubstaatial  with  the 
author,  of  frp'eCTrlfarrdesTgnTa  member  of  my  life,  and  whose 
business  is  ,iipt'ThTgig;ia^^^=fDf'°'^tIie^  as  that  of  all  other 
books  isT  trrgivinffrnyself  so  continual  and_&o  exact  an 
account  of  "~i»^:^f7ha^5HW«&t_jn^u4iiTreT'  For  they  who 
sometimes  cursority^-sTrn^'ey  themselves  only,  do  not  so 
strictly  examine  themselves,  nor  penetrate  so  deep,  as  he 
who  makes  it  his  business,  his  study,  and  his  employment, 
who  intends  a  lasting  record,  with  all  his  fidelity,  and  with 
all  his  force.  The  most  delicious  pleasures  digested  within, 
avoid  leaving  any  trace  of  themselves,  and  avoid  the  sight 
not  only  of  tlie  people,  but  of  any  other  person.  How  often 
has  this  work  diverted  me  from  troublesome  thouglits?  and 
all  that  are  frivolous  should  be  reputed  so.  Nature  has 
/\  presented  us  with  a  large  faculty  of  entertaining  ourselves 
.««<i-alone;  and  often  calls  us  to  it,  to  teach  us  that  we  owe 
ourselves  in  part  to  society,  but  chiefly  and  mostly  to  our- 

*  "  A  father's  garment  and  ring  is  by  so  mucli  dearer  to  Ms  poster- 
ity, as  tliey  bad  the  greater  affection  toward  him." — St.  Aug.,  De 
C'imt.  Dei.  i.  13. 

f  "  I  shall  furnish  olives  and  plaice  with  a  coat,  and  cover  mack- 
erel with  a  garment." — Martial,  siii.  1,  1. 

X  Catullus,  xc.  14,  8. 
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selres.  That  I  may  habituate  my  fancy  even  to  meditate 
in  some  method  and  to  some  end,  and  toj^eep  it  from  losing 
itself  and  roving  at  random,  'tis  but  to"gTve  to  body  and  to 
record  all  the  little  thoughts  that  present  themselves  to  it. 
I  give  ear  to  my  whimsies,  because  I  am  to  record  them. 
It  often  falls  out,  that  being  displeased  at  some  action  that 
civility  and  reason  will  not  permit  me  openly  to  reprove,  I 
lifixe  disgorge  myself,  not  without  design  of  public  instruc- 
tion: and  also  these  poetical  lashes: 

' '  Zon  sus  I'ceil,  zon  sur  le  groin, 
Zon  sur  le  dos  du  sagoiu,"  * — 

imprint  themselves  better  upon  paper  than  upon  the  flesh. 
What  if  1  listen  to  books  a  little  more  attentively  than 
ordinary,  since  I  watch  if  I  can  purloin  anytliing  that  may 
adorn  or  support  my  own?  I  have  not  at  all  studied  to 
make  a  book,  but  I  have  in  some  sort  studied  because  I  had 
made  it;  if  it  be  studying  to  scratch  and  pinch  now  one 
author,  and  then  another,  either  by  the  head  or  foot,  not 
with  any  design  to  form  opinions  from  them,  but  to  assist, 
second,  and  fortify  those  I  already  have  embraced. 

But  wliom  shall  we  believe  in  the  report  he  malces  of 
himself  in  so  corrupt  an  age?  considering  there  are  so  few, 
if  any  at  all,  whom  we  can  believe  when  speaking  of  others, 
where  there  is  less  interest  to  lie.  The  first  tiling  done  in 
the  corruption  of  manners  is  banishing  truth;  for,  as  Pindar 
saysjf  to  be  true  is  the  beginning  of  a  great  virtue,  and  tlie 
first  article  that  Phito  requires  in  the  governor  of  his  Re- 
public. The  truth  of  these  days  is  not  that  which  really  is, 
but  what  every  man  persuades  another  man  to  believe;  as 
we  generally  give  the  name  of  money  not  only  to  pieces  of 
the  just  alloy,  but  even  to  the  false  also,  if  they  will  pass. 
Our  nation  has  long  been  reproached  with  this  vice;  for 
Salvianus  Massiliensis,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Valentinian,  says  that  lying  and  forswearing  them-^- 
selves  is  with  the  French  not  a  vice,  but  a  way  of  speaking.J  \ 
He  who  would  enhance  this  testimony,  might  say  that  it  is 
now  a  virtue  in  them;  men  form  and  fashion  themselves  to 

*  "  A  slap  on  tis  eye,  a  slap  on  bis  snout,  a  slap  on  Sagoin'  back." 
— Makot,  Fripelippes,  Valet  de  Marot  a  Sagoin. 

\  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom.,  vi.  10;  Stobseus,  Serm.,  xi. 

\  Salvianus,  de  (iuberuatione  Dei,  i.  14. 
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it  as  to  an  exercise  of  honor;  for  dissimulation  is  one  of 
tlie  most  notable  qualities  of  this  age. 

I  have  often  considered  whence  this  custom  that  we  so 
religiously  observe  should  spring,  of  being  more  highly 
offended  with  tlie  reproach  of  a  vice  so  familiar  to  us  than 
with  any  other,  and  that  it  should  be  the  highest  insult 
that  can  in  words  be  done  us  to  reproach  us  with  a  lie. 
Upon  examination,  I  find  that  it  is  natural  most  to  defen'd 
the  defects  with  which  we  are  most  tainted.  It  seems  as  if 
by  resenting  and  being  moved  at  the  accusation,  weinsome 
sort  acquit  ourselves  of  the  fault;  though  we  have  it  in 
effect,  we  condemn  it  in  outward  appearance.  May  it  not 
also  that  this  reproach  seems  to  imply  cowardice  and 
feebleness  of  heart?  of  which  can  there  be  a  more  manifest 
sign  than  to  eat  a  man's  own  words — nay,  to  lie  against  a 
man's  own  knowledge?  Lyiug  is  a  base  vice;  a  vice  that 
one  of  the  ancients  portrays  in  the  most  odious  colors  when 
he  says,  "  that  it  is  to  manifest  a  contempt  of  God,  and 
withal  a  fear  of  men."  *  It  is  not  possible  more  fully  to 
represent  the  horror,  baseness,  and  irregularity  of  it;  for 
what  can  a  man  imagine  more  hateful  and  contemptible 
than  to  be  a  coward  toward  men,  and  valiant  against  his 
Maker?  Our  intelligence  being  by  no  other  way  communi- 
cable to  one  another  but  by  a  particular  word,  he  who  falsi- 
fies that  betrays  public  society.  'Tis  the  only  way  by  which 
we  communicate  our  thoughts  and  wills;  'tis  the  interpre- 
ter of  the  soul,  and  if  it  deceives  us,  we  no  longer  know 
nor  have  further  tie  upon  one  another;  if  that  deceive  us, 
it  breaks  all  our  correspondence,  and  dissolves  all  the  ties 
of  government.  Certain  nations  of  the  newly  discovered 
Indies  (I  need  not  give  them  names,  seeing  they  are  no 
more;  for,  by  wonderful  and  unheard-of  example,  the  deso- 
lation of  that  conquest  has  extended  to  the  utter  abolition 
of  names  and  the  ancient  knowledge  of  places)  offered  to 
their  gods  human  blood,  but  only  such  as  was  drawn  from 
tlie  tongue  and  ears,  to  expiate  for  the  sin  of  lying,  as  well 
heard  as  pronounced.  The  good  fellow  of  Greece f  was 
wont  to  say  that  children  were  amused  with  toys  and  men 
with  words. 

As  to  the  diverse  usage  of  giving  the  lie,  and  the  laws  of 
honor  in  that  case,  and  the  alterations  they  have   received, 

*  Plutarcli,  Life  of  Lysauder,  c.  4.  f  Lysauder.     Id.,  ib. 
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I  shall  defer  sayiug  what  I  know  of  them  to  another  time, 
and  shall  learn,  if  I  can,  in  the  meanwhile,  at  what  time 
the  custom  took  beginning  of  so  exactly  weighing  and 
measuring  words,  and  of  making  our  honor  so  interested 
in  them;  for  it  is  easy  to  judge  that  it  was  not  anciently 
among  the  Greeks  and  Eomans;  and  I  have  often  thought 
it  strange  to  see  them  rail  at  and  give  one  another  the  lie 
without  any  further  quarrel.  Their  laws  of  duty  steered 
some  other  course  than  ours.  Ctesar  is  sometimes  called 
thief,  and  sometimes  drunkard,  to  his  teeth.*  We  see  the 
liberty  of  invectives  they  practiced  upon  one  another,  I 
mean  the  greatest  chiefs  of  war  of  both  nations,  where 
words  are  only  revenged  with  words,  and  never  proceed 
any  farther. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF    LIBERTY    OF    CONSCIEIfCE. 

'Tis  usual  to  see  good  intentions,  if  carried  on  without 
moderation,  push  men  on  to  very  vicious  effects.  In  this 
dispute  which  har,  at  this  time  engaged  France  in  a  civil 
war,  the  better  and  the  soundest  cause,  no  doubt,  is  that 
which  maintains  the  ancient  religion  and  government  of  the 
kingdom.  Nevertheless,  among  the  good  men  of  that 
party  (for  I  do  not  speak  of  those  who  only  make  a  pre- 
tense of  it,  either  to  execute  their  own  particular  revenges 
or  to  gratify  their  avarice,  or  to  conciliate  the  favor  of 
princes,  but  of  those  who  engage  in  the  quarrel  out  of  true 
zeal  to  religion  and  a  holy  desire  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
government  of  their  country),  of  these  I  say,  we  see  many 
whom  passion  transports  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  and 
sometimes  inspires  with  counsels  that  are  unjust  and  violent, 
and,  moreover,  rash. 

It  is  certain  that  in  those  first  times,  when  our  religion 
began  to  gain  authority  with  the  laAvs,  zeal  armed  many 
against  all  sorts  of  pagan  books,  by  which  the  learned 
suffered  an  exceeding  great  loss,  a  disorder  that  I  conceive 
to  have  done  more  prejudice  to  letters  than  all  the  flames  of 
the  barbarians.     Of  this  Cornelius  Tacitus  is  a  very  good 

*  Plutarch,  Pompey,  c.  16;  Cato  of  Utica,  c.  7. 
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testimony;  for  tliough  the  Emperor  Tacitus,*  his  kinsman, 
had,  by  express  order,  furnished  all  the  libraries  in  the 
world  witli  it,  nevertlieless  one  eutire  copy  could  not  escape 
the  curious  examination  of  those  who  desired  to  abolish  it 
for  only  five  or  six  idle  clauses  that  were  contrary  to  our 
belief. 

Tliey  had  also  the  trick  easily  to  lend  undue  praises  to 
all  the  emperors  who  did  anytliing  for  us,  and  universally 
to  condemn  all  the  actions  of  those  who  were  our  adver- 
saries as  is  evidently  manifest  in  the  Emperor  Julian,  sur- 
numed  the  Apostate,  f  who  was,  in  truth,  a  very  great 
and  rare  man,  a  man  in  whose  soul  philosophy  was  im- 
printed in  the  best  characters,  by  which  he  professed  to 
govern  all  his  actions;  and,  in  truth,  there  is  no  sort  of 
virtue  of  which  he  has  not  left  behind  him  very  notable 
examples;  in  cliastity  (of  which  the  wliole  of  his  life  gave 
manifest  proof)  v/e  read  the  same  of  him,  that  was  said  of 
Alexander  and  Scipio,  that  being  in  the  flower  of  his  age 
for  he  was  slain  by  tl)e  Parthians  at  one  and  thirty,  of  a 
great  many  very  beautiful  captives,  he  would  not  so  much 
^  as  look  upon  one.  J  As  to  his  justice,  he  took  himself  the 
pains  to  hear  the  parties,  and  although  he  would  out  of 
curiosity  inquire  what  religion  they  were  of,  nevertheless, 
the  hatred  he  had  to  ours  never  gave  any  counterpoise  to 
the  balance.  He  made  himself  several  good  laws,  and  cut 
off  a  great  part  of  the  subsidies  and  taxes  imposed  and 
levied  by  his  pi-edecessors,  § 

We  have  two  good  historians  who  were  eyewitnesses  of 
his  actions;  one  of  whom,  Marcelliuus,  in  several  places  of 
his  history,  ||  sharply  reproves  an  edict  of  his  whereby  he 
interdicted  all  Christians,  rlietoricans  and  gratnnnirians  to 
keep  school,  or  to  teach,  and  says  he  could  wish  that  act  of 

*  Vopiscus,  in  vita,  c.  10. 

f  Tlie  character  of  the  Emperor  Julian  was  censured,  wlien  Mon- 
taigne was  at  Rome,  in  1581,  by  the  master  of  the  Sacred  Palace, 
who,  however,  as  Montaigne  tells  us  in  his  journey  (ii.  35),  referred 
it  to  his  conscience  to  alter  what  he  should  think  in  bad  taste.  This 
Montaigne  did  not  do,  and  this  chapter  supplied  Voltaire  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  praises  he  bestowed  upon  the  emperor. — (Leclerc.) 

:{:  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxiv.  8. 

§  Idem,  xxii.  10;  xxv.  5,  6. 

II  Idem,  xxii.  10,  etc. 
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his  has  been  buried  in  silence:  it  is  probable  that,  had  he 
done  any  more  severe  tiling  against  us,  he,  so  affectionate 
as  he  was  to  our  party,  would  not  have  passed  it  over  in 
silence.  Ht;  was,  indeed,  sharp  against  us;  but  yet  no 
cruel  enemy;  for  our  own  people  *  tell  tliis  story  of  him, 
that  one  day,  walking  about  tlie  city  of  Chalcedon,  Maris, 
oishop  of  the  place,  was  so  bold  as  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
impious,  and  an  enemy  to  Christ,  at  which,  say  they, 
therein  affecting  a  philosophical  patience,  he  was  no  fur- 
ther moved  than  to  reply,  ''Go,  poor  wretch,  and  lament 
the  loss  of  thy  eyes,"  to  which  the  bishop  replied  again,  "  I 
thank  Jesus  Christ  for  taking  away  my  siglit,  tliat  I  may 
not  see  thy  impudent  face."'  But  this  action  of  his  savors 
nothing  of  the  cruelty  that  he  is  said  to  have  exercised 
toward  us.  "  He  was,"  says  Eutropius,f  my  other  witness, 
"an  enemy  to  Christianity,  but  without  pntting  his  hand 
to  blood."  And,  to  return  to  his  justice,  there  is  nothing 
in  that  whereof  he  Ciii  be  accused,  the  seveiity  excepted  he 
practiced  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  against  those  who 
had  followed  the  party  of  Constantius,  his  predecessor.  J 
As  to  his  sobriety,  he  lived  always  a  soldier's  kind  of  life; 
and  kept  a  table  in  the  most  profound  peace,  like  one  tl)at 
prepared  and  inured  himself  to  the  austerities  of  war.§  His 
vigilance  was  such,  that  he  divided  the  night  into  three  or 
four  parts,  of  which  the  least  was  dedicated  to  sleep;  the 
rest  was  spent  either  in  visiting  the  state  of  his  army  and 
guards,  in  person,  or  in  study;  ||  for  among  other  rare 
qualities,  lie  was  very  excellent  in  all  sorts  of  learning.  'Tis 
said  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  being  in  bed,  for  fear  lest 
sleep  should  divert  him  from  his  thouglits  and  studies,  lie 
had  always  a  basin  set. by  his  bedside,  and  held  one  of  liis 
hands  out  with  a  ball  of  copper  in  it,  to  the  end,  that, 
beginning  to  fail  asleep,  and  his  fingers  leaving  their  hold, 
the  ball,  by  falling  into  tlie  basin,  might  awake  him.  But 
the  other  had  his  soul  so  bent  upon  wliat  he  had  a  mind  to 
do,  and  so  little  disturbed  with  fumes  by  reason  of  his 
singular  abstinence,  that  he  had  no  need  of  any  such  inven- 
tion.    As  to  his  military  experience,  he  was  excellent  in  all 

*  So7.omenus,  Hist.  EccL,  v.  4.  f  x.  8. 

X  Aimnianus  Marcellinus,  xxU.  S. 

§  Idtnii,  XV i.  3,  J  Id.,  ib, 
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the  qualities  of  a  great  captain,  as  it  was  likely  he  should, 
being  almost  all  his  life  in  a  continual  exercise  of  war,  and 
most  of  that  time  with  us  in  France,  against  the  Germans 
and  Franks:  v/e  hardly  read  of  any  man  who  ever  saw  more 
dangers,  or  who  made  more  frequent  proofs  of  his  personal 
valor. 

His  death  has  something  in  it  parallel  with  that  of 
Epatninondas,  for  he  was  wounded  with  an  arrow,  and  tried 
to  pull  it  out,  and  bad  done  so,  but  that,  being  edged,  it 
cut  and  disabled  his  hand.  He  incessantly  called  out,  that 
they  should  carry  him  again  into  the  heat  of  the  battle  to 
encourage  his  soldiers,  who  very  bravely  disputed  the  fight 
without  liim,  till  night  parted  the  armies.  *  He  stood, 
obliged  to  his  philosophy  for  the  singular  contempt  he  had. 
for  his  life,  and  all  human  things.  He  had  a  firm  belief  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

In  matter  of  religion,  he  was  wrong  throughout;  and 
was  surnamed  the  Apostate  for  having  relinquished  ours; 
though,  methinks,  ^tis  more  likely  tiiat  he  had  never 
thoroughly  embraced  it,  but  had  dissembled  out  of  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  till  he  came  to  the  empire.  He  was,  in 
his  own  so  superstitious,  that  he  was  laughed  at  for  it  by 
those  of  his  own  time,  of  the  same  opinion,  who  jeeringly 
said,  that  had  he  got  the  victory  over  the  Parthians,  he 
had  destroyed  the  breed  of  oxen  in  the  world  to  supply  his 
sacrifices,  f  He  was,  moreover,  besotted  with  the  art  of 
divination,  and  gave  authority  to  all  sorts  of  predictions. 
He  said,  among  other  things,  at  Jiis  death,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  the  gods,  and  thanked  them,  in  that  they  would 
not  cut  him  off  by  surprise,  having  long  before  advertised 
him  of  the  place  and  hour  of  his  deatii,  nor  by  a  mean  and 
unmanly  death,  more  becoming  lazy  and  delicate  people; 
nor  by  a  death  that  was  languishing,  long,  and  painful; 
and  that  they  had  thought  him  worthy  to  die  after  that 
noble  manner,  in  the  progress  of  his  victories,  in  the  flower 
of  his  glory.  \  He  had  a  vision  like  that  of  Marcus  Brutus, 
that  first  threatened  him  in  Gaul,  and  afterward  appeared. 
to  him  in  Persia  just  before  his  death.  §  These  words  that 
some  make  him  say  when  he  felt  himself  wounded:  "  Thou 

*  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxv.  3.  f  Idem,  xxv.  6. 

\  Idem,  xxiv.  4.  §  Idem,  sx.  5;  xxv.  3. 
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hast  overcome,  Nazurene;  "  *  or  as  others,  "  Content  thy- 
self, Nazarene;  "  woukl  liardly  have  been  omitted,  had 
they  been  believed,  by  my  witnesses  vvlio,  being  present  in 
the  army,  have  set  down  to  the  least  motions  and  words  of 
his  end;  no  more  than  certain  other  miracles  that  are  re- 
ported about  it. 

And  to  return  to  my  subject,  he  long  nourished,  says 
Marcelliuus,t  paganism  in  his  heart;  but  all  his  army  being 
Christians,  he  durst  not  own  it.  But  in  the  end,  seeing 
himself  strong  enough  to  dare  to  discover  himself,  he 
caused  the  temples  of  the  gods  to  be  thrown  open,  and  did 
his  utmost  to  set  on  foot  and  to  encourage  idolatry.  ^Yhich 
the  better  to  eli'ect,  having  at  Constantinople  found  the 
people  disunited,  and  also  the  prelates  of  the  church  divided 
among  themselves,  having  convened  them  all  before  him, 
he  earnestly  admonished  them  to  calm  those  civil  dissen- 
sions, and  that  every  one  might  freely,  and  without  fear, 
follow  his  own  religion.  J  Which  he  the  more  sedulonsly 
solicited,  in  hope  tiiat  this  licence  would  augment  the 
schisms  and  factions  of  their  division,  and  hinder  the  people 
from  renniting,  and  consequently  fortifying  themselves 
against  him  by  their  unanimous  intelligence  and  concord; 
having  experience  by  the  cruelty  of  some  Christians,  that 
there  is  no  beast  in  the  world  so  much  to  be  feared  by  man 
as  man;  these  are  very  nearly  his  words. 

Therein  this  is  very  worthy  of  consideration,  that  the 
Emperor  Julian  made  use  of  the  same  receipt  of  liberty  of 
conscience  to  inflame  the  civil  dissensions,  that  our  kings 
do  to  extinguish  them.  So  that  a  man  may  say  on  one 
side,  that  to  give  the  people  the  reins  to  entertain  every 
man  his  own  opinion,  is  to  scatter  and  sow  division,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  lend  a  hand  to  augment  it,  there  being  no 
legal  impediment  or  restraint  to  stopor  hinder  their  career; 
but,  on  the  other  side,  a  man  may  also  say,  that  to  give  the 
people  the  reins  to  entertain  every  man  his  own  opinion,  is 
to  mollify  and  appease  them  by  facility  and  toleration,  and 
to  dull  the  point  which  is  whetted  and  made  sharper  by 
singularity,  novelty,  and  difficulty:  and  I  think  it  is  better 
for  the  honor  of  the  devotion  of  our  kings,  that  not  having 

*Tlieodoretus,  Hi»t.  Eccl.,  iii.  30. 

f  Marcellinus,  xxi.  2.  If.  Idem,  xsii.  3. 
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been  able  to  do  what  they  would,  they  have  made  a   show 
of  being  willing  to  do  what  they  could. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THAT   WE   TASTE    NOTHING    PURE. 

The  imbecility  of  our  condition  is  such  that  things 
cannot,  in  their  natural  simplicity  and  purity,  fall  into  our 
use;  the  elements  that  we  enjoy  are  changed,  and  so  'tis 
with  metals;  and  gold  must  be  debased  with  some  other 
matter  to  fit  it  for  our  service.  Neither  has  virtue,  so  simple 
as  that  which  Aristo,  Pyrrho,  and  also  the  Stoics,  made  the 
end  of  life;  nor  the  Cyreuaic  and  Aristippic  pleasure,  been 
without  mixture  useful  to  it.  Of  the  pleasure  and  goods 
that  we  enjoy,  tliere  is  not  one  exempt  from  some  mixture 
of  ill  and  inconvenience: 

"  Medio  de  fonte  leporum, 
Surgit  amari  aliquid,  quod  in  ipsis  tioribus  angat."  * 

Our  extremest  pleasure  has-some  air  of  groaning  and  com- 
plaining in  it;  would  you  not  say  that  it  is  dying  of  pain? 
Nay  when  we  frame  tiie  image  of  it  in  its  full  excellence, 
we  stuff  it  with  sickly  and  painful  epithets  and  qualities, 
languor,  softness,  feebleness,  faintness,  morhidezza:  a  great 
testimony  of  their  consanguinity  and  cousiibstantiality. 
The  most  profound  joy  has  more  of  severity  than  gayety  in 
it.  The  highest  and  fullest  coPitentment  offers  moi'e  of 
the  grave  than  of  the  merry;  "  Ipsa  felici fas,  se  nisi  tem- 
2)erat,  jJi'emit."  f  Pleasure  chews  and  grinds  us;  according 
to  the  old  Greek  verse, J  which  says  that  the  gods  sell  us 
all  the  goods  they  give  us;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  give  us 
nothing  pure  and  perfect,  and  that  we  do  not  purchase 
but  at  the  price  of  some  evil. 

Labor  and  pleasure,  very  unlike  in  nature,  associate, 
nevertheless,  hy  I  know  not  what    natural    conjunction. 

*  "  In  the  very  source  of  our  pleasure,  there  is  something  that  is 
bitter,  and  that  vexes  even  the  flowers." — Lucretius,  iv.  1130. 

f  "  Even  felicity,  unless  it  moderate  itself,  oppresses." — Seneca, 
Kp.  74. 

t  Epicbarraus,  in  Xenophon,  Me^.  Socrates,  ii.  1,  20, 
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Socrates  says,*  that  some  god  tried  to  mix  in  one  mass  and 
to  confound  pain  and  pleasure,  but  not  being  able  to  do  it, 
he  bethought  him  at  least,  to  couple  them  by  the  tail. 
Metrodorus  f  said  that  in  sorrow  there  is  some  mixture  of 
pleasure.  I  know  not  whether  or  no  he  intended  anything 
else  by  that  saying;  but  for  my  part,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
there  is  design,  consent,  and  complacency  in  giving  a  man's 
self  up  to  melancholy.  I  say,  that  beside  ambition,  which 
may  also  have  a  stroke  in  the  business,  there  is  some 
sliadow  of  delight  and  delicacy  which  smiles  upon  and 
flatters  us  even  in  the  very  lap  of  melancholy.  Are  there 
not  some  constitutions  that  feed  upon  it? 

"  Est  quaedam  flere  voluptas."  | 

and  one  Attains  in  Seneca  §  says,  that  the  memory  of  our 
lost  friends  is  as  grateful  to  us,  as  bitterness  in  wine,  when 
too  old,  is  to  the  palate — 

"  Minister  vetuli,  puer,  Falerni 
Inger'  mi  caliees  amaroires  "  || — 

and  as  apples  that  have  a  sweet  tartness. 

Nature  discovers  this  confusion  to  us;  painters  hold  that 
the  same  motions  and  screwings  of  the  face  that  serve  for 
weeping,  serve  for  laughter  too;  and  indeed,  before  the 
one  or  the  other  be  finished,  do  but  observe  the  painter's 
manner  of  handling,  and  you  will  be  in  doubt  to  which  of 
the  two  the  design  tends;  and  the  extreme  of  laughter 
does,  at  last  bring  tears.  "  Nullum  sine  auctoraniento 
malum  est-''^^ 

When  1  imagine  man  abounding  with  all  the  conven- 
iences that  are  to  be  desired  (let  us  put  the  case  that  all 
his  members  were  always  seized  with  a  pleasure  like  that  of 
generation,  in  its  most  excessive  height)  I  feel  him  melting 
under    the    weight   of  his   delight,  and   see  him    utterly 

*  In  PbEedo,  ii.  1,  20.  f  Seneca,  Ep.  99. 

X  "  'Tis  a  certain  kind  of  pleasure  to  weep." — OviD,  Trist.,  iv. 
3,  27. 

§  Ep.  70. 

II  "  Boy,  vvLen  you  pour  out  old  Falernian  wine,  the  bitterest  put 
into  my  bowl." — Catullus,  xxvii.  1. 

T["No  evil  is  witbout  its  compensation." — Seneca,  £Jp.  69. 
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unable  to  support  so  pure,  so  coutinuai,  and  so  uni- 
versal a  pleasure.  Indeed,  he  is  running  away  while  he 
is  there,  and  naturally  makes  liasLo  to  escape  as  from  a 
plaee  wliere  he  cannot  stand  firm,  and  where  he  is  afraid 
of  sinking. 

When  I  religiously  confess  myself  to  myself,  I  find  that 
the  best  virtue  I  have  has  in  it  some  tincture  of  vice;  and 
I  am  afraid  that  Piato,  in  his  purest  virtue  (I,  who  am  as 
sincere  and  loyal  a  lover  of  virtue  of  that  stamjD,  as  any 
other  whatever)  if  he  had  listened  and  laid  his  ear  close  to 
himself,  and  he  did  so  no  doubt,  would  have  heard  some 
jarring  sound  of  human  mixture,  but  faint  and  only  per- 
ceptible to  himself.  Man  is  wholly  and  throughout  but 
patch  and  motley.  Even  the  laws  of  justice  themselves 
cannot  subsist  without  mixture  of  injustice;  insomuch 
that  Plato  says,*  they  undertake  to  cut  off  the  hydra's 
head,  who  pretend  to  clear  the  law  of  ail  inconven- 
iences. "  Omne  maijnum  eo'emphnn  hahet  aliquid  ex 
iniquo,  quod  contra  siiigulos  utilitate  jmhlica  rependitur/'j 
says  Tacitus. 

It  is  likewise  true,  that  for  the  use  of  life  and  the  serv- 
ice of  public  commerce,  there  may  be  some  excesses  in  the 
purity  and  perspicacity  of  our  minds;  that  penetrating 
light  has  in  it  too  much  of  subtlety  and  curiosity:  we 
must  a  little  stupefy  and  blunt  them  to  render  them  more 
obedient  to  example  and  practice,  and  a  little  veil  and 
obscure  them,  the  better  to  proportion  them  to  this  dark 
and  earthy  life.  And  therefore  common  and  less  specula- 
tive souls  are  found  to  be  more  proper  for  and  more 
successful  in  the  management  of  affairs;  and  the  elevated 
and  exquisite  opinions  of  philosophy  unfit  for  business. 
This  sharp  vivacity  of  soul,  and  the  supple  and  restless 
volubility  attending  it,  disturb  our  negotiations.  We  are  to 
manage  human  enterprises  more  superficially  and  roughly, 
and  leave  a  great  part  to  fortune;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
examine  affairs  with  so  much  subtlety  and  so  deep:  a  man 
loses  himself  in  the  consideration   of   so   many   contrary 

*  Republic  iv.  5. 

f  "  Every  great  example  has  in  it  some  mixture  of  injustice,  which 
recompenses  the  wrong  done  to  particu  men  by  the  public  utility. " 
— Tacitus,  Annals,  xiv.  44. 
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lusters,  and  so  many  various  forms;  "  VohUantihus  res 
inter  se  pv.gnaniefi,  ohtorpiierant  .   .   .  animi."* 

'Tis  what  the  ancients  say  of  Simonides,  that  by  reason 
liis  imagination  suggested  to  him,  upon  the  question  King 
Hiero  had  put  to  himf  (to  answer  which  he  had  had  many 
days  to  meditate  in),  several  sharp  and  subtle  considera- 
tions, while  he  doubted  which  was  the  most  likely,  he 
totally  despaired  of  the  truth. 

He  who  dives  into  and  in  his  inquisition  comprehends 
all  circumstances  and  consequences,  hinders  his  elections: 
a  little  engine  well  handled  is  sufficient  for  executions, 
whether  of  less  or  greater  weight.  The  best  manngers  are 
those  who  can  worst  give  account  how  they  are  so;  while 
the  greatest  talkers,  for  the  most  part,  do  nothing  to  pur- 
pose: I  know  o!ie  of  this  sort  of  men,  and  a  most  excellent 
discourser  upon  all  sorts  of  good  husbandry,  who  has 
miserably  let  a  hundred  thousand  livres  yearly  revenue  slip 
through  his  hands;  I  know  another  who  talks,  who 
better  advises  than  any  man  of  his  counsel,  and  there  is 
not  in  the  world  a  fairer  show  of  soul  and  understanding 
than  he  has;  nevertheless,  when  he  comes  to  the  test,  his 
servants  find  him  quite  another  thing;  not  to  make  any 
mention  of  his  misfortunes. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

AGAINST    IDLENESS. 

The  Emperor  Vespasian,  being  sick  of  the  disease  where- 
of he  died,  did  not  for  all  that  neglect  to  inquire  after  the 
state  of  the  empire;  and  even  in  bed  continually  despatched 
very  many  affairs  of  great  consequence;  for  which,  being 
reproved  by  his  pliysician,  as  a  thing  prejudicial  to  his 
health,  "  An  emperor,"  said  he,  "  must  die  standing. "|  A 
fine  saying,  in  my  opinion,  and  worthy  a  great  prince. 
The  Emperor  Adrian  since  made  use  of  the  same  words,§ 

*  "  While  they  considered  of  things  so  indifferent  in  themselves, 
they  were  astonished,  and  knew  not  what  to  do." — LiVY,  xxxii.  20. 

f  What  God  was. — Cicero,  Z)e.  Nat.  Deor.,  i.  22. 

X  Suetonius,  in  vita,  c.  24. 

§  Spartian,  Verus,  c.  6. 
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and  kings  shouid  be  often  put  in  mind  of  tliem^,  to  make 
them  know  that  the  great  office  conferred  upon  tlieni  of  the 
command  of  so  many  men,  is  not  aii  employment  of  ease; 
and  that  there  is  nothing  can  so  justly  disgust  a  subject, 
and  make  iiim  unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  labor  and 
danger  for  the  service  of  his  prince,  than  to  see  him,  in  the 
meantime,  devoted  to  his  ease  and  fiivolous  amusement: 
and  to  be  solicitous  of  his  j)rese)vation  who  so  much 
neglects  that  of  his  people. 

Whoever  will  take  upon  him  to  maintain  that  'tis  better 
for  a  prince  to  carry  on  his  wars  by  others,  than  in  his  own 
person,  fortune  will  furnish  him  with  examples  enough  of 
those  whose  lieutenants  have  brought  great  enterprises  to 
a  happy  issue,  and  of  those  also  whose  presence  has  done 
more  hurt  than  good:  but  no  virtuous  and  valiant  prince, 
can  with  patience  endure  so  dishonorable  councils.  Under 
color  of  saving  his  head,  like  the  statue  of  a  saint,  for  the 
happiness  of  his  kingdom,  they  degrade  him  from  and  de- 
clare him  incapable  of  his  office,  which  is  military  through- 
out. I  know  one*  who  had  much  rather  bo  beaten,  than  to 
sleep  while  another  fights  for  him;  and  who  never  without 
jealousy  heard  of  any  brave  thing  done  even  by  his  own 
officers  in  his  absence.  And  Soliinan  I.  said,  with  very 
good  reason,  in  my  opinion,  that  victories  obtained  without 
the  master  were  never  complete,  ]\Iuch  more  would  he 
have  said  that  that  master  ought  to  blush  for  shame,  to 
pretend  to  any  share  in  the  honor,  having  contributed 
nothing  to  the  work,  but  his  voice  and  thought;  nor  even 
so  much  of  those,  considering  that  in  such  work  as  that 
the  direction  and  command  that  deserve  honor  are  only 
such  as  are  given  upon  the  spot,  aiul  in  the  heat  of  the 
business.  No  pilot  performs  his  office  by  standing  still. 
The  princes  of  the  Ottoman  family,  the  chiefest  in  the 
world  in  military  fortune,  have  warmly  embraced  this 
opinion,  and  Bajazetll.,  with  his  soil  who  swerved  from 
it,  spending  their  time  in  science  and  other  retired  employ- 
ments, gave  great  blows  to  their  empire:  and  Amurath 
III.,  now  reigning,  following  their  example,  begins  to  find 
the  same.  Was  it  not  Edward  III.,  king  of  England, 
who  said  this  of  our  Charles  V.:  "  There  never  was  king 
who  so  seldom   put  on    his  armor,   and  yet  never  king  who 

*  Probably  Henry  IV. 
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cut  me  out  so  mucli  work.''  He  luid  reason  to  think  it 
strange,  as  an  effect  of  cliance  more  than  of  reason.  And 
let  those  seek  out  some  other  to  join  witli  them  than  me, 
wlio  will  reckon  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal  among 
the  warlike  and  magnanimous  conquerors,  because  at  the 
distance  of  twelve  liundred  leagues  from  their  lazy  abode 
by  the  conduct  of  their  eaptaitis,  they  made  themselves 
masters  of  both  Indies;  of  which  it  has  to  be  known  if  they 
would  have  had  even  the  courage  to  go  and  in  person  en- 
joy them. 

The  Emperor  Julian  said  yet  further,  that  a  philosopher 
and  a  brave  man  ouglit  not  so  much  as  to  breathe:  that  is 
to  say,  not  to  allow  any  more  to  bodily  necessities  than 
what  we  cannot  refuse;  keeping  the  soul  and  body  still 
intent  and  busy  about  honorable,  great,  and  virtuous 
things.  He  was  ashamed  if  any  one  in  public  saw  him 
spit,  or  sweat  (which  is  said  by  some,  also,  of  the  Lace- 
dfemonian  young  men,  and  which  Xenophon  says  of  the 
Persian)*  forasmuch  as  he  conceived  tluit  exercise,  con- 
tinual labor,  and  sobriety,  ought  to  have  dried  up  all  those 
superfluities.  What  Seneca  saysf  will  not  be  unfit  fur  this 
place;  which  is,  that  the  ancient  Eomans  kept  their  youth 
always  standing,  and  tauglit  them  nothing  tliat  they  were 
to  learn  sitting. 

'Tis  a  generous  desire  to  wish  to  die  usefully  and  like  a 
num,  but  the  effect  lies  not  so  much  in  our  resolution  as 
in  our  good  fortune;  a  thousand  have  proposed  to  them- 
selves in  battle,  either  to  overcome  or  to  die,  who  have 
failed  both  in  the  one  and  tlie  other,  wounds  and  imprison- 
ment crossing  their  design  and  compelling  them  to  live 
against  their  will.  There  are  diseases  that  overthrow  even 
our  desires,  and  our  knowledge.  Fortune  onght  not  to 
second  the  vanity  of  the  Roman  legions,  who  bound  them- 
selves by  oath,  either  to  overcome  or  die:  "  Victor,  Marce 
Fabi,  revertar  ex  acie:  si  f alio,  Jovem  patrem,  Gradivuni- 
que  Martem  aliosque  iratos  invoco  deos."  J  The  Portuguese 
say  that  in  a  certain  place  of  their  conquest  of  the  Indies, 
they   met  with   soldiers,  who   had  condemned  themselves, 

*  Cyrop.,  i.  2,  16.  f  Ep.  88. 

J  "  I  will  return,  Marcus  Fabius,  a  conqueror,  from  the  fight;  and 
if  I  fail,  I  wisli  tlie  indignation  of  Jove,  Mars,  and  the  other  offended 
gods  may  light  upon  me." — LiVY,  ii.  45. 
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with  horrible  execrations,  to  enter  into  no  other  composi- 
tion but  either  to  cause  tliemselves  to  be  slain,  or  to  remain 
victorious;  and  liad  their  heads  and  beards  shaved  in  token 
of  this  vow.  'Tis  to  much  purpose  for  us  to  hazard  our- 
selves and  to  be  obstinate:  it  seems  as  if  blows  avoided 
those  who  present  themselves  too  briskly  to  them,  and  do 
not  willingly  fall  upon  those  who  too  willingly  seek  them, 
and  so  defeat  them  of  their  design.  Such  there  have  been, 
who,  after  having  tried  all  ways,  not  having  been  able, 
with  all  their  endeavor  to  obtain  the  favor  of  dying  by  the 
hand  of  the  enemy,  have  been  constrained,  to  make  good 
their  resolution  of  bringing  home  the  honor  of  victory  or 
of  losing  their  lives,  to  kill  themselves  even  in  the  heat  of 
battle.  Of  which  there  are  other  examples,  but  this  is 
one;  Philistus,  general  of  the  naval  army  of  Dionysius  the 
younger  against  the  Syracusans,  presented  them  battle, 
which  was  sharply  disputed,  their  forces  being  equal:  in 
this  engagement,  lie  had  the  better  at  the  first,  through  liis 
own  valor:  but  the  Syi'acusans  drawing  about  his  galley  to 
environ  him,  after  having  done  great  things  in  his  own 
person  to  disengage  himself  and  hoping  for  no  relief,  with 
his  own  hand  he  took  away  the  life  he  had  so  liberally, 
and  in  vain  exposed  to  the  enemy.* 

Muley  Moloch,  king  of  Fez,  who  lately  won  against 
Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  the  battle  so  famous  for  the 
death  of  three  kings,  and  for  the  transmission  of  that  great 
kingdom  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  was  extremely  sick  when 
the  Portuguese  entered  in  a  hostile  manner  into  his  do- 
minions; and  from  that  day  forward  grew  worse  and  worse, 
still  drawing  nearer  to  and  foreseeing  his  end:  yet  never 
did  man  better  employ  his  own  sufficiency  more  vigorously 
and  bravely  than  he  did  upon  this  occasion.  He  found 
himself  too  weak  to  undergo  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of 
entering  into  his  camp,  which  after  their  manner  is  very 
magnificent,  and  therefore  resigned  that  honor  to  his 
brother;  but  this  was  all  of  the  office  of  a  general  that 
he  resigned;  all  the  rest  of  greatest  utility  and  necessity 
he  most  exactly  and  gloriously  performed  in  liis  own  person; 
his  body  lying  upon  a  couch,  but  his  judgment  and  courage 
upright  and  firm  to  his  last  gasp,  and  in  some  sort  beyond 
it.     He  might  have  wasted  his  enemy,  indiscreetly  advanced 

*  Plutarch,  Life  of  Dionysius,  c.  8. 
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into  his  dominions,  withont  striking  a  blow;  and  it  was  a 
very  unhappy  occurrence,  that  for  want  of  a  little  life  or 
somebody  to  substitute  in  the  conduct  of  this  war  and  the 
affairs  of  a  troubled  state,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  a 
doubtful  and  bloody  victory,  having  another  by  a  better 
and  surer  way  already  in  his  hands.  Notwithstanding,  he 
wonderfully  managed  the  continuance  of  his  sickness  in 
consuming  the  enemy,  and  in  drawing  them  far  from  the 
assistance  of  their  navy  and  the  ports  they  had  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  even  till  the  last  day  of  his  life,  which  he 
designedly  reserved  for  this  great  battle.  He  arranged 
his  battallia  in  a  circular  form,  environing  the  Portuguese 
army  on  every  side,  which  round  circle  coming  to  close  in 
and  to  draw  up  close  together,  not  only  hindered  them  in 
the  conflict  (whicli  was  very  sharp  through  the  valor  of 
the  young  invading  king)  considering  tliat  they  had  every 
way  to  present  a  front,  but  prevented  their  flight  after  the 
defeat,  so  that  finding  all  passages  possessed  and  shut  up 
by  the  enemy,  they  were  constrained  to  close  up  together 
again,  "  concervaiiturque  non  solum  ccBde,  scdetiam  fuga,"  * 
and  there  they  were  slain  in  heaps  upon  one  another, 
leaving  to  the  conqueror  a  very  bloody  and  entire  victory. 
Dying,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  and  hurried  from 
place  to  place  where  most  need  was,  and  passing  along  the 
files,  encouraged  the  captains  and  soldiers  one  after  another; 
but  a  corner  of  his  main  battallia  being  broken,  he  was  not 
to  be  held  from  mounting  on  horseback  with  his  sword  in 
his  hand;  he  did  his  utmost  to  break  from  those  about  him, 
and  to  rush  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  they  all  the 
while  withholding  him,  some  by  the  bridle,  some  by  his 
robe,  and  others  by  his  stirrups.  This  last  effort  totally 
overwhelmed  the  little  life  he  had  left;  they  again  laid 
him  upon  his  bed;  but  coming  to  himself,  and  starting  as 
it  were  out  of  his  swoon,  all  other  faculties  failing,  to  give 
his  people  notice  that  they  were  to  conceal  his  death  (the 
most  necessary  command  he  had  then  to  give,  that  his 
soldiers  might  not  be  discouraged  with  the  news)  he  expired 
with  his  finger  upon  his  mouth,  the  ordinary  sign  of  keep- 
ing silence.  AVho  ever  lived  so  long  and  so  far  into  death? 
who  ever  died  so  erect,  or  more  like  a  man? 

The  most  extreme  degree  of  courageously  treating  death, 

*  "  Piled  up  not  only  in  slaughter  but  in  flight." 
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and  the  most  natui-al,  is  to  look  upon  it  not  only  without 
astonisliinent  but  without  care,  continuing  tlie  wonted 
course  of  life  even  into  it,  as  Cato  did,  who  entertained 
himself  in  study,  and  went  to  sleep,  having  a  violent  and 
bloody  death  in  his  heart,  and  the  weapon  in  his  hand  with 
which  he  was  resolved  to  despatch  himself. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF    POSTING. 

I  HAVE  been  none  of  the  least  able  in  this  exercise,  which 
is  proper  for  men  of  my  pitch,  short  and  well  knit;  but  I 
give  it  over;  it  shakes  us  too  much  to  continue  it  long.  I 
was  just  now  reading,*  that  King  Cyrus,  the  better  to  have 
news  brought  him  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  which  was 
of  a  vast  extent,  caused  it  to  be  tried  how  far  a  horse  could 
go  in  a  day  without  baiting,  and  at  that  distance  appointed 
men,  whose  business  it  was  to  have  horses  always  in  readi- 
ness, to  mount  those  who  were  despatched  to  him;  and 
some  say,  that  this  swift  way  of  posting  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  flight  of  cranes. 

Cffisar  says,  f  that  Lucius  Vibullius  Rnfns,  being  in  great 
haste  to  carry  intelligence  to  Pompey,  rode  night  and  day, 
still  taking  fresli  horses  for  the  greater  diligence  and  speed; 
and  he  himself,  as  Suetonius  reports,  J  traveled  a  hundred 
miles  a  day  in  a  hired  coach;  but  he  was  a  furious  courier, 
for  where  the  rivers  stopped  his  way  he  passed  them  by 
swimming,  without  turning  out  of  his  way  to  look  for 
either  bi'idge  or  ford.  Tiberius  Nero,  going  to  see  his 
.  brother  Drusus,  who  was  sick  in  Germany,  traveled  two 
Z_- hundred  miles  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  having  three 
coaches.  §  In  the  war  the  Romans  had  against  King 
Antiochus,  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  says  Livy,  ''Per 
dispositus  equos  j^rojje  incrcdibili  celeritate  ah  Amphissa 
tertio  die  Pellam  pervenit."  §     And  it  appears   that  they 

*  In  Xenoph.,  Cyrop. ,  viii.  6,  9. 

t  De  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.  11.  J  In  vita,  c.  57. 

§  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  vii.  20. 

II  "  Upon  horses  purposely  laid  in,  he,  by  an  almost  incredible 
speed,  rode  in  three  days  from  Amphissa  to  Pella." — LiVY, 
xxxviii.  7. 
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were  established  posts,  and  not  horses  purposely  laid  iu 
upon  this  occasion. 

Oeciaa's  inveutiou  to  send  back  news  to  his  family  was 
much  more  quick,  for  he  took  swallows  along  with  him 
from  home,  and  turned  them  out  toward  their  nests 
when  he  would  send  back  any  news;  setting  a  mark 
of  some  color  upon  them  to  signify  his  meaning, 
according  to  what  he  and  his  people  had  before  agreed 
upon.* 

At  the  theater  at  Rome  masters  of  families  carried  pig- 
eons in  their  bosoms  to  which  they  tied  letters  when  they 
had  a  mind  to  send  any  orders  to  their  people  at  home; 
and  the  pigeons  were  trained  up  to  bring  back  an  answer. 
D.  Brutus  made  use  of  the  same  device  when  besieged  in 
Mutina,f    and  others,  elsewhere,  have  done  the  same. 

In  Peru  they  rode  post  upon  men,  who  took  them  upon 
their  shoulders  in  a  certain  kind  of  litters  made  for  that 
purpose,  and  ran  with  such  agility  that,  in  their  full  speed, 
the  first  couriers  transferred  their  load  to  the  second  witii- 
out  making  any  stop. 

I  understand  that  the  Wallachians,  who  are  the  grand 
signer's  couriers,  perform  wonderful  diligence,  by  reason 
they  have  liberty  to  dismount  the  first  person  tliey  meet 
upon  the  road,  giving  him  their  own  tired  horses;  and  tliat 
to  preserve  themselves  from  being  weary,  they  gird  them- 
selves straight  about  the  middle  with  a  broad  girdle;  but 
I  could  never  find  any  benefit  from  this. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF   ILL   MEANS    EMPLOYED   TO    A    GOOD    ElsTD. 

There  is  wonderful  relation  and  correspondence  in  this 
universal  government  of  the  works  of  nature,  which  very 
well  makes  it  appear  that  it  is  neither  accidental  nor  car- 
ried on  by  divers  masters.  The  diseases  and  conditions  of 
our  bodies  are,  in  like  manner,  manifest  in  states  and  gov- 
ernments; kingdoms  and  republics  are  founded,  flourish, 
and  decay  with  age  as  we  do.  We  are  subject  to  a  reple- 
tion of  humors,  useless  and  dangerous:  whether  of  those 

*  Pliny,  Mac.  Hist.,  x.  24  f  ^em,  ibid.,  77. 
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that  are  good  (for  eveu  tliose  the  physicians  are  afraid  tf; 
and  seeing  we  have  nothing  in  us  that  is  stable,  they  say 
that  a  too  brisk  and  vigorous  perfection  of  health  must  be 
abated  by  art,  lest  our  nature,  unable  to  rest  in  any  certain 
condition,  and  not  having  whitlier  to  rise  to  mend  itself 
make  too  sudden  and  too  disorderly  a  retreat:  and  therefore 
prescribe  wrestlers  to  purge  and  bleed,  to  qualify  that 
superabundant  health),  or  else  a  repletion  of  evil  humors, 
which  is  the  ordinary  cause  of  sickness.  States  are  very 
often  sick  of  the  like  repletion,  and  various  sorts  of  purga- 
tions have  commonly  been  applied.  Sometimesa  great  mul- 
titude of  families  are  turned  out  to  clear  the  country,  who 
seek  out  new  abodes  elsewhere  and  encroach  upon  others. 
After  this  manner  our  ancient  Franks  came  from  the  remot- 
est part  of  Germany  to  seize  upon  Gaul,  and  to  drive  thence 
the  first  inhabitants;  so  was  that  infinite  deluge  of  men 
made  up  who  came  into  Italy  under  the  conduct  of  Bren- 
nus  and  others;  so  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  also  the 
people  who  now  possess  Greece,  left  their  native  country  to 
go  settle  elsewhere,  where  they  might  have  more  room;  and 
there  are  scarce  two  or  three  little  corners  in  the  world  that 
have  not  felt  the  effect  of  such  removals.  The  Eomans  by 
this  means  erected  their  colonies;  for,  perceiving  their 
city  to  grow  immeasurably  populous,  they  eased  it  of  the 
most  unnecessary  people,  and  sent  them  to  inhabit  and  cul- 
tivate the  lands  conquered  by  them;  sometimes  also  they 
purposely  maintained  wars  with  some  of  their  enemies,  not 
only  to  keep  their  own  men  in  action,  for  fear  lest  idleness 
the  mother  of  corruption,  should  bring  upon  them  some 
worse  inconvenience, 

"  Et  patimur  longse  pacis  mala;  ssevior  armis 
Luxuria  incumbit:"  * 

but  also  to  serve  for  a  blood-letting  to  their  republic,  and  a 
little  to  evaporate  the  too  vehement  heat  of  their  youth,  to 
prune  and  clear  the  branches  from  the  stock  too  luxuriant 
in  wood;  and  to  this  end  it  was  that  they  maintained  so 
long  a  war  with  Carthage. 

In  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  Edward  III.,  king  of  England, 
would  not,  in  the  general  peace  he  then  made  with  our 

*  "  We  suffer  the  ills  of  along  peace;  for  luxury  is  more  pernicious 
than  war." — Juvenal,  vi.  291. 
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king,  comprehend  the  controversy  about  the  duchy  of 
Brittany,  that  he  might  liave  a  place  wherein  to  discharge 
himself  of  his  soldiers,  and  that  the  vast  number  of  English 
he  had  brought  over  to  serve  him  in  his  expedition  here 
might  not  retui-n  back  into  England.  And  this  also  was 
one  reason  why  our  King  Philip  consented  to  send  his  son 
John  upon  a  foreign  expedition,  that  he  might  take  along 
with  him  a  great  number  of  hot  young  men  who  were  then 
in  his  pay. 

There  are  many  in  our  times  who  talk  at  this  rate,  wish- 
ing that  this  hot  emotion  that  is  now  among  us  might 
discharge  itself  in  some  neighboring  war,  for  fear  lest  all 
the  peccant  humors  that  now  reign  in  this  politic  body  of 
ours  may  diffuse  themselves  farther,  keep  the  fever  still  in 
the  height,  and  at  last  cause  our  total  ruin;  and,  in  truth, 
a  foreign  is  much  more  supportable  than  a  civil  war;  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  God  will  favor  so  unjust  a  design  as  to 
ofEend  and  quarrel  with  others  for  our  own  advantage. 

"  Nil  milii  tarn  valde  placeat,  RLamnusia  virgo. 
Quod  temere  invitis  suscipiatur  heris.  "  * 

And  yet  the  weakness  of  our  condition  often  pushes  us 
upon  the  necessity  of  making  use  of  ill  means  to  a  good 
end.  Lycnrgus,  the  most  virtuous  and  perfect  legislator 
that  ever  was,  invented  this  very  unjust  practice  of  making 
the  Helots,  who  were  their  slaves,  drunk  by  force,  to  the 
end  that  the  Spartans,  seeing  them  so  lost  and  buried  in 
wine,  might  abhor  the  excess  of  this  vice.f  And  yet  those 
were  still  more  to  blame,  who  of  old  gave  leave  that  crimi- 
nals, to  what  sort  of  death  soever  condemned,  should  be 
cut  up  alive  by  the  physicians,  that  they  might  make  a 
true  discovery  of  our  inward  parts,  and  build  their  art  upon 
greater  certainty;  for,  if  we  must  run  into  excesses,  it  is 
more  excusable  to  do  it  for  the  health  of  the  soul,  than  that 
of  the  body;  as  the  Eomans  trained  up  the  people  to  valor, 
and  the  contempt  of  dangers  and  death,  by  those  furious 
spectacles  of  gladiators  and  fencers,  who  having  to  fight  it 
out  to  the  last,  cut,  mangled,  and  killed  one  another  in 
their  presence: 

*  "Oh  Nemesis,  let  me  never  so  strongly  desire  to  receive  anytliing 
to  the  wrong  of  the  lawful  owner.  " — Catollus,  Ixviii.  77. 

f  Plutarch,  in  vita,  c.  21. 
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"  Quid  vesani  aliud  sibi  vult  ars  iuipia  liidi, 
Quid  mortes  juvenum  quid  sanguine  pasta  voluptas?"  * 

aud  this  custom  continued  till  the  Emperor  Theodosius' 
time. 

"  Arripe  dilatam  tua,  dux,  in  tempora  faman, 
Quodque  patris  superest,  successor  laudis  babeto 
Nullus  ill  urbe  cadat,  cujus  sit  poena  voluptas  .  .  . 
Jam  solis  conteuta  feris,  infaiuis  arena 
Nulla  cruentatis  liomicidia  ludat  in  armis.  "  f 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  wonderful  example,  and  of  great  advan- 
tage for  the  training  up  of  people,  to  see  every  day  before 
their  eyes  a  hundred,  two  hundred,  nay,  a  thousand  couples 
of  men  armed  agninst  one  another,  cut  one  another  to  pieces 
with  so  great  a  constancy  of  courage,  that  they  were  never 
heard  to  utter  so  mucli  as  one  syllable  of  weakness  or  com- 
miseration; never  seen  to  turn  their  backs,  nor  so  much  as 
to  make  one  cowardly  step  to  evade  a  blow,  but  rather 
exposed  their  necks  to  the  adversary's  sword  and  presented 
themselves  to  receive  the  stroke;  and  many  of  them,  when 
wounded  to  death,  have  sent  to  ask  the  spectators  if  they 
were  satisfied  witli  their  behavior,  before  they  lay  down  to 
die  upon  the  place.  It  was  not  enough  for  them  to  fight 
and  to  die  bravely,  but  cheerfully  too;  insomuch  that  they 
were  hissed  and  cursed  if  they  made  any  hesitation  about 
receiving  their  death.  The  very  girls  themselves  set  them 
on: 

"  Consurgit  ad  ictus, 
Et,  quoties  victor  ferrum  jugulo  inserit,  ilia 
Delicias  ait  esse  suas,  pectusque  jacentis 
Virgo  modesta  jubet  converso  pollice  rumpi."  \ 

*  "  What  otlier  end  tLe  impious  art  of  tbe  gladiators,  tlie  slaughter 
of  young  men,  the  delight  in  the  effusion  of  blood.  " — Prudentius, 
Contra  Symmarlium,  ii.  643. 

f  "  Prince,  take  the  honors  delayed  for  thy  reign,  and  be  successor 
to  thy  fathers;  henceforth  let  none  at  Rome  be  slain  for  sport.  Let 
beast's  blood  stain  the  infamous  arena,  and  no  more  homicides  be 
there  acted.  " — Idem,  ibid, 

I"  The  modest  virgin  is  so  delighted  with  the  sport,  that  she  ap- 
plauds the  blow,  and  vrhen  the  victor  bathes  his  sword  in  his  fel- 
low's throat,  she  is  delighted,  and,  with  turned  thumb,  orders  him 
to  rip  up  the  bosom  of  the  prostrate  victim." — Prudentius,  Contra 
Symmachum,  617. 
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The  first  Itomans  only  comleiniied  crimiuals  to  this  ex- 
ample: but  they  afterward  employed  innocent  slaves  in  the 
work,  and  even  freemen  too,  who  sold  themselves  to  this 
purpose,  nay,  moieover,  senators  and  knights  of  Rome,  and 
also  women: 

"Nunc  caput  in  mortem  vendunt,  et  f  unus  arense, 
Atque  hostem  sibi  quisque  parat,  cum  bella  quiescunt."* 

"  Hos  inter  fremitus  novosvue  lusus  .  .  . 
Stat  sexus  rudis  insciusque  ferri, 
Et  puguas  capit  improbus  viriles;  "  f 

which  I  should  think  strange  and  incredible,  if  we  were 
not  accustomed,  every  day,  to  see  in  our  own  wars  many 
thousands  of  men  of  other  nations,  for  money  to  stake 
their  blood  and  their  lives  in  quarrels  wherein  they  have 
no  manner  of  concern 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF   THE    ROMAN"    GRANDEUR. 

I  WILL  only  say  a  word  or  two  of  this  infinite  argument, 
to  show  the  simplicity  of  those  who  compare  the  pitiful 
grandeur  of  these  times  with  that  of  Rome.  In  the  seventh 
book  of  Cicero's  Familar  Epistles  (and  let  tlie  grammarians 
put  out  that  surname  of  familar  if  they  please,  for  in  truth 
it  is  not  very  proper;  and  they  who  instead  of  familar  have 
substituted  "  ad  fainiUares,"  may  gather  something  to 
justify  them  for  so  doing,  out  of  what  Suetonius  says  in  the 
Life  of  Ca3sar4  that  there  was  a  volume  of  letters  of  his, 
''  ad  familiar  es")  there  is  one  §  directed  to  Caesar,  then  in 
Gaul,  wherein  Cicero  repeats  these  words,  which  were  in 
the  end  of  another  letter  that  Cgesar  had  written  to  him  : 
"As  to  what  concerns  Marcus  Furius,  whotn  you  have 
recommended  to  me,  1  will  make  him  king  of  Gaul,  and  if 

*  "  They  sell  themselves  to  death,  and,  since  the  wars  are  ceased, 
each  for  himself  a  foe  prepared. " — Manilius,  Astron.,Xy.  225. 

f  "  Amidst  these  tumults  and  new  sports,  the  tender  sex,  un- 
skilled in  arms,  immodestly  engaged  in  manly  fights." — Statius, 
Sylv.,  i.  6,  51. 

tc.  56. 

i^  Cicero,  Kp.  Fam.,  vii.  5. 
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you  would  have  me  advance  any  otlier  friend  of  yours  send 
him  to  me."  It  was  no  new  thing  for  a  simple  citizen  of 
Iiome^  as  Ca3sar  then  was,  to  dispose  of  Ivingdoms,  for  lie 
took  away  that  of  King  Deiotarns  from  him,  to  give  it  to  a 
gentleman  of  the  city  of  Perganius,  called  Mithridates;  * 
and  they  who  wrote  his  life,  record  several  cities  sold  by 
liim;  and  Suetonius  says,  f  that  he  had  once  from  King 
Ptolemy  three  millions  and  six  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
which  was  very  like  selling  him  his  own  kingdom. 

"Tot  Galatae,  tot  Pontus,  tot  Lydia,  nuinmis."t 

Marcus  Antonius  said,  §  that  the  grandeur  of  the  people  of 
Rome  was  not  so  much  seen  in  what  they  took,  as  in  what 
they  gave;  and,  indeed,  some  ages  before  Antonius,  they 
had  dethroned  one  among  the  rest  with  so  wonderful 
authority,  that  in  all  the  Roman  history  I  have  not  observed 
anything  that  more  denotes  the  height  of  their  power. 
Antiochus  possessed  all  Egypt,  and  was,  moreover,  ready 
to  conquer  Cyprus,  and  other  appendages  of  that  empire: 
when  being  upon  the  progress  of  iiis  victories,  C.  Popilius 
came  to  him  from  the  senate,  and  at  their  first  meeting 
refused  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  till  he  had  first  read  his 
letters,  which  after  the  king  had  read,  and  told  him  he 
would  consider  of  them,  Popilius  made  a  circle  about  iiim 
with  the  stick  he  had  in  his  hand,  saying,  "  Return  me  an 
answer,  that  I  may  carry  it  back  to  the  senate  before  thou 
stirrest  out  of  this  circle."  Antiochus,  astonished  at  the 
roughness  of  so  positive  a  command,  after  a  little  pause, 
replied,  ''I  will  obey  the  Senate's  command;  "  and  then  it 
was  that  Popilios  saluted  him  as  a  friend  to  the  people  of 
Rome.  I  After  having  quitted  claim  to  so  great  a  monarchy, 
and  in  such  a  torrent  of  successful  fortune,  upon  three 
words  in  writing,  in  earnest  he  had  reason,  as  he  afterward 
did,  to  send  the  senate  word  by  his  ambassadors,  that  he 
had  received  their  order  with  the  same  respect  as  if  it  had 
been  sent  by  the  immortal  gods. 

*Idem,  De  Divin. ,  ii.  37. 
f  In  vita,  c.  54. 

X  "  So  much  for  Galatia,  so  much  for  Pontus,  so  mucli  for  Lydia." 
—Claudius,  in  Eutrop.,  i.  203. 
§  Plutarch's  Life  of  Antony,  c.  8. 
I  Livy,  xiv.  12. 
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All  the  kingdoms  that  Augustus  gained  by  the  right  of 
war,  he  either  restored  to  those  who  had  lost  them,  or  pre- 
sented them  to  strangers.  And  Tacitus,  in  reference  to 
this,  speaking  of  Cogidunus,  king  of  Enghiud,  gives  us,  by 
a  marvelous  touch,  an  instance  of  that  infinite  power:  the 
Romans,  says  he,  were  from  all  antiquity  accustomed  to  \\ 
leave  the  kings  they  had  subdued  in  possession  of  their  ^ 
kingdoms  under  their  authority,  "  that  they  might  have  "^ 
even  kings  to  be  their  slaves:  "  "  Ut  hale-rent  instrumenta 
servitutis  et  reges."  ^  'Tis  probable  that  Soliman,  whom 
we  have  seen  make  a  gift  of  Hungary  and  other  principal- 
ities, had  therein  more  respect  to  this  consideration,  than 
to  that  he  was  wont  to  allege,  viz.,  that  he  was  glutted 
and  overcharged  with  so  many  monarchies  and  so  much 
dominion,  as  his  own  valor  and  that  of  his  ancestors  had 
acquired. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

NOT   TO    COUNTERFEIT   BEING    SICK. 

There  is  an  epigram  in  Martial,  and  one  of  the  very 
good  ones — for  he  has  of  all  sorts — where  he  pleasantly  tells 
the  story  of  Cffilius,  who,  to  avoid  making  his  court  to 
some  great  men  of  Rome,  to  wait  their  rising,  and  to  at- 
tend them  abroad,  pretended  to  have  the  gout;  and  the 
better  to  color  this  anointed  his  legs,  and  had  them  lapped 
up  in  a  great  many  swathings,  and  perfectly  counterfeited 
both  the  gesture  and  countenance  of  a  gouty  person;  till 
in  the  end,  fortune  did  him  the  kindness  to  make  him  one 
indeed. 

"  Tantuin  cura  potest,  et  ars  dolore! 
Desit  fingere  CjbUus  podagram,"  f 

I  think  I  have  read  somewhere  in  Appian,J  a  story  like 
this,  of  one  who  to  escape  the  proscriptions  of  the  triumvirs 

*  Idem,  ibid.,  13. 

f  "  Tlie  power  of  counterfeiting  maladies  is  so  great,  that  Caelius 
no  longer  needs  to  feign  the  gout;  he  has  got  it." — Martial,  Ep. 
vii.  39,  8. 

X  De  Bell.  Civil.,  iv. 
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of  Rome,  and  the  better  to  be  concealecl  from  the  discovery 
of  those  who  pursued  him,  having  hidden  himself  in  a 
disguise,  would  yet  add  this  invention,  to  counterfeit  hav- 
ing" but  one  eye;"^  but  when  he  came  to  have  a  little  more 
liberty,  and  went  to  take  off  the  plaster  he  had  a  great 
while  worn  over  his  eye,  he  found  he  had  totally  lost  the 
sight  of  it  indeed,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  gone.  '  Tis 
possible  that  the  action  of  sight  was  dulled  from  having 
been  so  long  without  exercise,  and  that  the  optic  power 
was  wholly  retired  into  the  other  eye:  for  we  evidently  per- 
ceive that^the  eye  we  keep  shut  sends  some  part  of  its  vir- 
tue to  its  fellow,  so  that  it  will  swell  and  grow  bigger;  and 
so  inaction,  with  the  heat  of  ligatures  and  plasters,  might 
very  well  have  brought  some  gouty  humor  upon  this  dis- 
sembler of  Martial. 

Reading  in  Froissart  the  vow  of  a  troop  of  young 
Enelish  gallants,  to  keep  their  left  eyes  bound  up  till  they 
had"  arrived  in  France  and  jjerformed  some  notable_  exploit 
upon  us,  I  have  often  been  tickled  with  the  conceit;  sup- 
pose it  had  befallen  them  as  it  did  the  Roman,  and  they  had 
returned  with  but  an  eye  apiece  to  their  mistresses,  for 
whose  sakes  they  had  made  this  ridiculous  vow. 

Mothers  have  reason  to  rebuke  their  children  when  they 
counterfeit  having  but  one  eye,  squinting,  lameness,  or  any 
other  i)ersonal  defect:  for,  besides  that  their  bodies  being 
then  so  tender  may  be  subject  to  take  an  ill  bent;  fortune,  I 
know  not  how,  sometimes  seems  to  delight  in  taking  us  at 
our  word;  and  I  have  heard  several  examples  related  of 
people  who  have  become  really  sick,  by  only  feigning  to  be 
so.  I  have  always  used,  whether  on  horseback  or  on  foot, 
to  carry  a  stick  in  my  hand,  and  even  to  affect  doing  it 
Avith  an  elegant  air;  many  have  threatened  that  this  fancy 
would  one  day  be  turned  into  necessity;  if  so,  I  should  be 
tlie  first  of  my  family  to  have  the  gout. 

But  let  us  a  little  lengthen  this  chapter,  and  add  another 
anecdote  concerning  blindness.  Pliny  reports  *  of  one  who 
dreaming  he  was  blind,  found  himself  so  indeed  in  the 
morning  without  any  preceding  infirmity  in  his  eyes.  The 
force  of  imaginatioii  might  assist  in  this  case,  as  I  have  said 
elsewhere,  and  Pliny  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion;  but 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  motions  which  the  body  felt 

*  Nat.   Hist.,  vii.  50. 
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within,  of  which  physicians,  if  tliey  please,  may  find  out 
the  cause,  taking  away  his  sight,  were  the  occasion  of  his 
dream. 

Let  ns  add  another  story,  not  very  improper  for  this 
subject,  which  Seneca  relates  in  one  of  his  epistles;  *  "  You 
know,"  says  he.  writing  to  Lucilius,  ''that  Harpaste,  my 
wife's  foof,  is  tlirown  upon  me  as  an  hereditary  charge,  for 
I  have  naturally  an  aversion  to  those  monsters;  and  if  I 
liave  a  mind  to  laugh  at  a  fool,  I  need  not  seek  him  far,  1 
can  laugh  at  myself.  'J'his  fool  has  suddenly  lost  her  sight; 
I  tell  you  a  strange,  but  a  very  true  thing:  she  is  not 
sensible  that  she  is  blind,  but  eternally  importunes  her 
keeper  to  take  her  abroad,  because  she  says  the  house  is 
dark.  That  what  we  laugh  at  in  her,  I  pray  you  to  believe 
happens  to  every  one  of  ns;  no  one  knows  himself  to  be 
avaricious  or  grasping:  and,  again,  the  blind  call  for  a 
guide,  while  we  stray  of  our  own  accord.  I  am  not 
ambitious,  we  say;  but  a  man  cannot  live  otherwise  at 
Rome;  I  am  not  wasteful,  but  the  city  requires  a  great 
outlay;  'tis  not  my  fault  if  I  am  chokn-ic — if  I  have  not  yet 
established  any  certain  course  of  life:  'tis  the  fault  of  youth. 
Let  us  not  seek  our  disease  out  of  ourselves;  'tis  in  us,  and 
planted  in  our  bowels;  and  the  mere  fact  that  we  do  not 
perceive  ourselves  to  be  sick,  renders  us  more  hard  to  be 
cured.  If  we  do  not  betimes  begin  to  see  to  ourselves, 
when  shall  we  have  provided  for  so  many  wounds  and  evils 
wherewith  we  abound?  And  yet  we  have  a  most  sweet 
and  charming  medicine  in  philosophy;  for-of  all  the  rest 
we  are  sensible  of  no  pleasure  till  after  the  cure;  this 
pleases  and  heals  at  once."  This  is  what  Seneca  says,  that 
has  carried  me  from  my  subject,  but  there  is  advantage  ia 
the  change.  »«„ 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OF   THUMBS. 


Tacitus  reports,f  that  among  certain  barbarian  kings 
their  manner  was,  when  they  would  make  a  firm  obli- 
gation, to  join  their  right  hands  close  to  one  another,  and 

*  Ep.    50.  t  Annal,  sii.  47. 
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intertwist  their  tluimbs;  and  when,  by  force  of  straining, 
the  blood  it  appeared  in  the  ends,  they  lightly  pricked 
them  with  some  sharp  instrument,  and  mntnally  sucked 
them. 

Physicians  say,  that  the  thumbs  are  the  master  fingers 
of  the  hand,  and  that  their  Latin  etymology  is  derived 
from  "pollere."*  The  Greeks  called  them  Avrixstp,  as 
Avho  should  say,  another  hand.  And  it  seems  that  the 
Latins  also  sometimes  take  it  in  this  sense  for  the  whole 
hand; 

"  Sed  nee  vocibus  excitata  blandis, 
Molli  pollice  nee  rogata,  surgit."f 

It  was  at  Rome  a  signification  of  favor  to  depress  and  turn 
in  tlie  thumbs: 

"Fautor  iitroque  tuum  laudabit  pollice  ludum:":]: 

and  of  disfavor  to  elevate  and  thrust  thorn  outward: 

"  Converse  pollice  vulgi, 
Quemlibet  occidimt  populariter."§ 

The  Romans  exempted  from  war  all  such  as  were  maimed 
in  the  thumbs,  as  having  no  more  sufficient  strength  to 
hold  their  weapons.  Augustus  confiscated  the  strength  of  a 
Roman  knight,  who  had  maliciously  cut  off  the  thumbs  of 
two  young  children  he  had,  to  excuse  them  from  going  into 
the  armies:  ||  and  before  him,  the  senate,  in  the  time  of 
the  Italic  war,  had  condemned  Gains  Vatienns  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  and  confiscated  all  his  goods,  for  having 
purposely  cut  off  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  to  exempt 
himself  from  that  expedition.*^  Some  one,  I  have  forgotten 

*  To  be  powerful.  This  seems  taken  from  Maerobius,  Saturn., 
vii.  13,  who  took  it  in  his  turn  from  Atticus  Capito. — Coste. 

f  "Neither  to  be  excited  by  soft  words,  or  by  the  thumb." — 
Makt.,  xii.  98,  8. 

t  "  Thy  patron  will  applaud  thy  sport  with  both  thumbs."— 
Horace,  'Ep.  i.  18,  66. 

§  "The  populace  with  reverted  thumbs,  kill  all  that  come  before 
them." — Juvenal,  iii.  36. 

H  Suetonius,  in  vita,  c.  24. 

Tf  Valerius  Maxim  us,  v.  3,  8.  According  to  Le  Clerc  the  word 
poltroon  comes  to  us  through  the  French  from  pollice  truneus. 
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who,*  having  won  a  naval  battle,  cut  off  the  thumbs  of  all 
his  vanquished  enemies,  to  render  them  incapable  of  fight- 
ing and  of  liandling  the  oar.  The  Athenians  also  caused 
the  thumbs  of  the  ^ginatans  to  be  cut  off,  to  deprive  tliem 
of  the  superiority  in  the  art  of  navigation.! 

In  Lacedfemon,  pedagogues  chastised  their  scholars  by 
biting  their  thumb.J 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

COWARDICE   THE   MOTHER   OF  CRUELTY. 

I  HAVE  often  heard  it  said,  that  cowardice  is  the  mother  of 
cruelty:  and  I  have  found  by  experience,  that  malicious  and. 
inliuman  animosity  and  fierceness  are  usually  accompanied 
with  feminine  weakness.  I  have  seen  the  most  cruel  peoi)le 
and  upon  frivolous  occasions,  apt  to  cry.  Alexander,  the 
tyrant  of  Pheres,  durst  not  be  a  spectator  of  tragedies  in 
the  theater,  for  fear  lest  his  citizens  should  see  him  weep 
at  the  misfortunes  of  Hecuba  and  Andromache,  who  him- 
self without  pity  caused  so  many  people  every  day  to  be 
murdered. §  Is  it  not  meanness  of  spirit  that  renders  them 
so  pliable  to  all  exti'emities?  Valor,  whose  effect  is  only 
to  be  exercised  against  resistance — 

"  Nee  nisi  bellantis  gaudet  cervice  juvenci  "  || — 

stops  when  it  sees  the  enemy  at  its  mercy;  but  pusillanim- 
ity, to  say  that  it  was  also  in  the  game,  not  having  dared 
to  meddle  in  the  first  act  of  danger,  takes  as  its  part,  the 
second  of  blood  and  massacre.  The  mnrders  in  victories 
are  commonly  performed  by  the  rascality  and  hangers-on 
of  an  army,  and  that  which  causes  so  many  unheard-of 
cruelties  in  domestic  wars  is,  that  the  dregs  of  the  people 
are  fleshed  in  being  up  to  the  elbows  in  blood,  and  ripping 

*  Philocles,  one  of   the   Athenian   general   in   the   Peloponnesian 
war. — Idem. 

f  Valerius  Maximus,  ix.  2,  Ext.  8;  Cicero,  De  Offic,  ill.  11. 

X  Plutarch,  Life  of  Lycurgus,  c.  14. 

§  Plutarch,  Life  of  Pelopidas,  c.  15. 

II  "  Nor  delights  in  killing  a  bull  unless   he   resists." — Claudius, 
Ep.  ad  Hadrianum,  v.  30. 
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up  bodies  that  lie  prostrate  at  their  feet.,  having  no  sense 
of  any  other  valor: 

"  Et  lupus,  et  turpes  instant  morieutibus  ursi, 
Et  quaecuuque  minor  nobilitate  fera  est:  * 

like  cowardly  curs,  that  in  the  house  worry  and  tear  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  they  dare  not  come  in  the  field. 
What  is  it  in  tliese  times  of  ours  that  makes  our  quarrels 
mortal;  and  that,  whereas  our  fathers  had  some  degrees 
of  revenge,  we  now  begin  with  the  last  in  ours,  and  at  the 
first  meeting  nothing  is  to  be  said  but,  kill?  What  is  this 
but  cowardice? 

Every  one  is  sensible  that  there  is  more  bravery  and 
disdain  in  subduing  an  enemy,  than  in  cutting  his  throat; 
and  in  makinghim  yield,  tlianin  putting  him  to  the  sword  : 
besides  that  the  appetite  of  revenge  is  better  satisfied  and 
pleased  because  its  only  aim  is  to  make  itself  felt.  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  we  do  not  fall  upon  a  beast  or  a 
stone  when  they  hurt  us,  because  they  are  not  capable  of 
being  sensible  of  our  revenge;  and  to  lull  a  man  is  to  save 
him  from  the  injury  and  offense  we  intend  him.  And  as 
Bias  cried  out  to  a  wicked  fellow,  ''I  know  that  sooner  or 
later  thou  wilt  have  thy  reward,  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not 
see  it;"  f  and  pitied  the  Orchomenians  that  the  penitence 
of  Lyciscus  for  the  treason  committed  against  them,  came 
at  a  season  when  there  was  no  one  remaining  alive  of  those 
who  had  been  intei'ested  in  the  offense,  and  whom  the 
pleasure  of  this  penitence  should  affect  :J  so  revenge  is  to  be 
pitied,  when  the  person  on  whom  it  is  executed  is  deprived 
of  means  of  suffering  under  it:  for  as  the  avenger  will  look 
on  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  revenge,  so  the  person  on 
Avhom  he  takes  revenge,  should  be  a  spectator  too,  to  be 
afflicted  and  to  repent.  "He  will  repent  it,"  we  say,  and 
because  we  have  given  him  a  pistol-shot  through  the  head, 
do  we  imagine  he  will  repent  ?  Ou  the  contiary,  if  we  but 
observe,  we  shall  find,  that  he  makes  mouths  at  us  in  falling, 
and    is  so  far  from  penitency,  that  he  does  not  so  much  as 

*  "  Wolves  and  the  filtby  bears,  and  all  the  baser  beasts,  fall  upon 
tlie  dying." — Ovid,  Trist.,  iii.  5,  35. 

f  Plutarch,  on  the  Delay  in  Divine  Justice,  c.  2. 

\  It  is  not  Bias  who  pitied  the  Orchomenians,  but  Patroclus,  one 
of  the  other  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue. 
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repine  at  us;  and  we  do  him  the  kindest  office  of  life, 
wliich  is  to  make  him  die  insensibly,  and  soon:  we  are 
afterward  to  hide  ourselves,  and  to  shift  and  fly  from  the 
officers  of  justice,  who  pursue  us,  while  he  is  at  rest. 
Killing  is  good  to  frustrate  an  offense  to  come,  not  to 
revenge  one  that  is  already  past;  and  more  an  act  of  fear 
than  of  bravery;  of  precaution  than  of  courage;  of  defense 
than  of  enterprise.  It  is  manifest  that  by  it  we  lose  both 
the  true  end  of  revenge  and  the  care  of  our  reputation;  we 
are  afraid,  if  he  lives  he  will  do  us  another  injury  as  great 
as  the  first;  'tis  not  out  of  animosity  to  him,  but  care  of 
thyself,  that  thou  gettest  rid  of  him. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Narsingua  this  expedient  would  be 
useless  to  us,  where  not  only  soldiers,  but  tradesmen  also, 
end  their  differences  by  the  sword.  The  king  never  denies 
the  field  to  any  who  wish  to  fight;  and  when  they  are 
persons  of  quality,  he  looks  on,  rewarding  the  victor  with  a 
chain  of  gold,  for  whicli  any  one  who  pleases  may  fight  with 
him  again,  so  that,  by  having  come  off  from  one  combat, 
he  has  engaged  himself  in  many. 

If  we  thought  by  virtue  to  be  always  masters  of  our 
enemies,  and  to  triumph  over  them  at  pleasure,  we  should 
be  sorry  they  should  escape  from  us  as  they  do,  by  dying: 
but  we  have  a  mind  to  conquer,  more  with  safety  than 
honor,  and,  in  our  quarrel,  more  pursue  the  end  than  the 
glory. 

Asinius  Pollio  wlio,  as  being  a  worthy  man,  was  the  less 
to  be  excused,  committed  a  like  error,  when,  having  written 
a  libel  against  Plancns,  he  forbore  to  publish  it  till  he  was 
dead;  which  is  to  bite  one's  thumb  at  a  blind  man,  to  rail 
at  one  who  is  deaf,  to  wound  a  man  who  has  no  feeling, 
rather  than  to  run  the  hazard  of  his  resentment.  And  it 
was  also  said  of  him,  that  it  was  only  for  hobgoblins  to 
wrestle  with  the  dead. 

He  who  stays  to  see  the  author  die,  whose  writings  he 
intends  to  question,  what  does  he  say  but  that  he  is  weak 
in  his  aggressiveness?  It  was  told  to  Aristotle  that  some 
one  had  spoken  ill  of  him:  "Let  hitn  do  more,"  said  he,  * 
"let  him  whip  me  too,  provided  1  am  not  there." 

Our  fathers  contented  themselves  with  revenging  an 
insult   with   the   lie,    the  lie  with  a  box  of  the  ear,  and  so 

*  Diogenes  Laertius,  ix.  18. 
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forwurd;  they  were  valiant  enough  not  to  fear  their  adver- 
saries, living  and  provoked:  we  tremble  for  fear,  so  long 
as  we  see  them  on  foot.  And  that  this  is  so,  does  not  our 
noble  practice  of  these  days,  equally  to  prosecute  to  death 
both  him  that  has  offended  us  and  him  we  have  offended, 
make  it  out?  ^Tis  also  a  kind  of  cowardice  that  has  tn- 
troduced  the  custom  of  having  seconds,  thirds,  and  fourths 
in  our  duels;  they  were  formerly  duels;  they  are  now 
skirmishes,  rencontres,  and  battles.  Solitude  was,  doubt- 
less, terrible  to  those  who  were  the  first  inventors  of  this 
practice,  "  Quum  m  se  cinque  minimum  JiducKe  esset,"* 
for  naturally,  any  company  whatever  is  consolatory  in 
danger.  Third  persons  were  formerly  called  in  to  prevent 
disorder  and  foul  play  only,  and  to  be  witness  of  the  fortune 
of  the  combat;  but  now  they  have  brought  it  to  this  pass 
that  the  witnesses  themselves  engage;  whoever  is  invited 
cannot  handsomely  stand  by  as  an  idle  spectator,  for  fear 
of  being  suspected  either  of  want  of  affection  or  of  courage. 
Besides  the  injustice  and  unworthiness  of  such  an  action, 
of  engaging  other  strength  and  valor  in  the  protection  of 
your  honor  than  your  own,  1  conceive  it  a  disadvantage 
to  a  brave  man,  and  who  wholly  relies  upon  himself,  to 
shuffle  his  fortune  with  that  of  a  second;  every  one  runs 
hazard  enough  himself  without  hazarding  for  another,  and 
has  enough  to  do  to  assure  himself  in  his  own  valor  for 
the  defense  of  his  life,  without  intrusting  a  thing  so  dear 
in  a  third  man's  hand.  For,  if  it  be  not  expressly  agreed 
upon  before,  to  the  contrary,  'tis  a  combined  party  of  all 
four,  and  if  your  second  be  killed,  you  have  two  to  deal 
Avithal,  with  good  reason;  and  to  say  that  it  is  foul  play, 
it  is  so  indeed,  as  it  is,  well  armed,  to  attack  a  man  who 
has  but  the  hilt  of  a  broken  sword  in  his  hand,  or,  clear 
and  untouched,  a  man  who  is  desperately  wounded:  but  if 
these  be  advantages  you  have  got  by  fighting,  you  may 
make  use  of  thein  without  reproach.  The  disparity  and 
inequality  are  only  weighed  and  considered  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  combatants  when  they  began;  as  to  the  rest, 
you  must  take  your  chance;  and  though  you  had,  alone, 
three  enemies  upon  you  at  once,  your  two  companions 
being  killed,  you  have  no  more  wrong  done  you,  than  I 
should  do  in  a  battle,  by  running  a  man  through    whom 

*  "  They  had  little  confidence  in  themselves." 
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I  should  see  engaged  with  one  of  our  own  men,  with  the 
like  advantage.  The  nature  of  society  will  have  it  so 
that  where  there  is  troop  against  troop,  as  where  our 
duke  of  Orleans  challenged  Henry,  king  of  Enghmd,  a 
hundred  against  a  hundred;  three  hundred  against  as 
many,  as  tlie  Argians  against  the  Lacedasmonians;  three 
to  three,  as  the  Horatii  against  the  Curiatii,  the  multitude 
ou  either  side  is  considered  but  as  one  single  man;  the 
hazard,  wherever  there  is  company,  being  confused  and 
mixed. 

1  have  a  domestic  interest  in  this  discourse;  for  my 
brother,  the  Sieur  de  Matecoulom,  was  at  Eome  asked  by  a 
gentleman  with  whom  he  had  no  great  acquaintance  and 
who  was  a  defendant  challenged  by  another,  to  be  his 
second;  in  this  duel,  he  found  liimself  matched  with  a 
gentleman  much  better  known  to  him.  (I  would  fain  have 
an  explanation  of  these  rules  of  honor,  wliich  so  often 
shock  and  confound  those  of  reason.)  After  having  de- 
spatched his  man,  seeing  the  two  principals  still  on  foot 
and  sound,  he  ran  in  to  disengage  his  friend.  What  could 
he  do  less?  should  he  have  stood  still,  and  if  chance  would 
have  ordered  it  so,  have  seen  him  he  was  come  thither  to 
defend  killed  before  his  face?  what  he  had  hitherto  done 
helped  not  the  business;  the  quarrel  was  yet  undecided. 
Tlie  courtesy  that  you  can,  and  certainly  ought  to  show  to 
your  enemy,  wlien  you  have  reduced  him  to  an  ill  condition 
and  have  a  great  advantage  over  him,  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  do  it,  where  the  interest  of  another  is  concerned, 
where  you  are  only  called  in  as  an  assistant,  and  the 
quarrel  is  none  of  yours;  he  could  neither  be  just  nor 
courteous,  at  the  hazard  of  him  he  was  there  to  serve. 
And  he  was  therefore  enlarged  from  the  prisons  of  Italy 
at  the  speedy  and  solemn  request  of  our  king.  Indiscreet 
nation!  we  are  not  content  to  make  our  vices  and  follies 
known  to  the  world  by  report  only,  but  we  must  go  into 
foreign  countries,  there  to  show  them  what  fools  we  are. 
Put  three  Frenchmen  into  the  deserts  of  Libya,  they  will 
not  live  a  month  together  without  fighting;  so  that  you 
would  say  this  peregrination  were  a  thing  purposely  de- 
signed to  give  foreigners  the  pleasure  of  our  tragedies,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  to  such  as  rejoice  and  laugh  at  our 
miseries.  We  go  into  Italy  to  learn  to  fence,  and  fall  to 
practice  at  the  expense  of  our  lives  before  we  have  learned 
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it;  and  yet,  by  the  rule  of  discipline,  we  should  put  the 
theory  before  the  practice.  We  discover  ourselves  to  be 
but  learners: 

"  Primitise  juvenum  miserse,  bellique  futuri 
Dura  rudimenta."  * 

I  know  that  fencing  is  an  art  very  useful  to  its  end  (in  a 
duel  between  two  princes,  cousin-germans,  in  Spain,  the 
elder,  says  Livy,f  by  his  skill  and  dexterity  in  arms,  easily 
overcoming  the  greater  and  more  awkward  strength  of  the 
younger),  and  of  which  the  knowledge,  as  I  experimentally 
know,  has  inspired  some  with  courage  above  their  natural 
measure;  but  this  is  not  properly  valor,  because  it  sup- 
poi-ts  itself  upon  address  and  is  founded  upon  something 
besides  itself.  The  honor  of  combat  consists  in  the  jealousy 
of  courage  and  not  of  skill;  and  tiierefore  I  have  known  a 
friend  of  mine,  famed  as  a  great  master  in  this  exercise,  in 
his  quarrels  make  choice  of  such  arms  as  might  deprive  him 
of  this  advantage  and  that  wholly  depended  upon  fortune 
and  assurance,  that  they  might  not  attribute  his  victory 
rather  to  his  skill  in  fencing  than  his  valor.  When  I  was 
young,  gentlemen  avoided  the  reputation  of  good  fencers 
as  injurious  to  them,  and  learned  to  fence  with  all  imagin- 
able privacy  as  a  trade  of  subtlety,  derogating  from  true  and 
natural  valor. 

"Non  scbivar,  non  parar,  non  ritirarsi, 
Voglion  costor,  ne  qui  destrezza  lia  parte; 
Non  dauuo  i  colpi  or  finti,  or  pienl,  or  scarsi!. 
Togiie  I'ira  e  il  furor  I'uso  dell'arte. 
Odi  le  spade  orribilmente  utarsi 
A  mezzo  il  ferro;  il  pie  d'orma  non  parte, 
Sempre  e  il  pie  feriuo,  e  la  man  sempre  in  moto; 
Ne  scende  taglio  in  van,  ne  punta  a  voto."  % 

*"  Fatal  to  the  youtli  their  first  essays;  hard  the  rudiments  of 
future  war." — Virgil,  ^neid,  xi.  156.  The  text  has  jiivenis  and 
propinqui  instead  of  futuri. 

f  xxviii.  21. 

^  "  They  neither  shrank,  nor  vantage  sought  of  ground, 
They  travers'd  not,  nor  skipped  from  part  to  part. 
Their  blows  were  neither  false,  nor  feigned  found: 
In  fight,  their  rage  would  let  them  use  no  art. 
Their  swords  together  clash  with  dreadful  sound, 
Their  feet  stand  fast,  and  neither  stir  nor  start. 
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Butts,  tilting  ami  barriers,  the  images  of  warlike  fights, 
were  the  exercises  of  our  forefathers:  this  other  exercise  is 
so  much  the  less  noble,  as  it  only  respects  a  private  end; 
that  teaches  us  to  destroy  one  auotlier  against  law  and 
justice  and  that  every  way  always  produces  very  ill  effects. 
It  is  much  more  worthy  and  more  becoming  to  exercise 
ourselves  in  things  that  strengthen  than  that  weaken  our 
government  and  that  tend  to  the  public  safety  and  common 
glory.  Publius  Rutilius,  Consul,*  was  the  first  who  taught 
the  soldiers  to  handle  their  arms  with  skill,  and  joined  art 
with  valor,  not  for  the  use  of  private  quarrel,  but  for  war 
and  the  quarrels  of  the  people  of  Rome;  a  popular  and 
civil  defense.  And  besides  the  example  of  Caesar, f  who 
commanded  his  men  to  shoot  cliiefly  at  the  face  of  Pompey's 
soldiers  in  the  battle  of  Piiarsalia,  a  thousand  other  com- 
manders have  also  bethought  them  to  invent  new  forms  of 
weapons  and  new  ways  of  striking  and  defending,  according 
as  occasion  should  require. 

But  as  Pliilopoemen  \  condemned  wrestling,  wherein  he 
excelled,  because  the  preparatives  that  were  therein  em- 
ployed were  differing  from  those  that  appertain  to  military 
discipline,  to  which  alone  he  conceived  men  of  honor  ought 
wholly  to  apply  themselves;  so  it  seems  to  me  that  tliis 
address  to  which  we  form  our  limbs,  those  writhings  and 
motions  young  men  are  taught  in  this  new  school,  are  not 
only  of  no  use,  but  rather  contrary  and  hurtful  to  the 
pi'actice  of  light  in  battle;  and  also  our  people  commonly 
make  use  of  particular  weapons  and  peculiarly  designed 
for  duel;  and  I  liave  known  when  it  has  been  disapproved, 
that  a  gentleman  challenged  to  fight  with  rapier  and 
poniard  appeared  in  the  array  of  a  man-at-arms;  and 
that  another  should  take  his  cloak  instead  of  his  poniard. 
It  is  worthy  of  consideration  that  Laches  in  Plato, §  speak- 
ing of  a  learning  to  fence  after  our  manner,  says  that  he 

They  move  their  hands,  steadfast  their  feet  remain. 

Nor  blow,  nor  foin  they  strook  or  thrust  in  vain.' 

— Tasso,  Gerus.  Lib.  c.  13,  st.  55,  Fairfax's  translation. 

*  Valerius,  Maximus,  ii.  3,  2. 

f  Plutarch,  in  vita,  c.  13. 

fldem,  in  vita,  c.  12. 

i;  In  the  Dialogue  entitled  L^cl^eg. 
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never  knew  any  great  soldier  come  out  of  that  school, 
especially  the  masters  of  it;  and,  indeed,  as  to  them,  our 
experience  tells  as  much.  As  to  the  rest,  we  may  at  least 
conclude  that  they  are  qualities  of  no  relation  or  corre- 
spondence; and  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  his 
government,  Phito  *  interdicts  the  art  of  boxing,  introduced 
by  Amycus  and  Epeius,  and  that  of  wrestling  by  Anta^^s 
and  Cercyo,  because  they  have  another  end  than  to  render 
youth  fit  for  the  service  of  war  and  contribute  nothing  to 
it.  But  I  see  that  1  have  somewhat  strayed  from  my 
theme. 

The  Emperor  Maurice,  being  advertised  by  dreams  and 
several  prognostics,  that  one  Phocas,  an  obscure  soldier, 
should  kill  him,  questioned  his  son-in-law  Philip  who  this 
Phocas  was,  and  what  were  his  nature,  qualities,  and 
manners;  and  so  soon  as  Philip,  among  otlier  things,  had 
told  him  that  he  was  cowardly  and  timorous,  the  emperor 
immediately  concluded  then  that  he  was  a  murderer  and 
cruel.  What  is  it  that  makes  tyraLts  so  sanguinary?  'Tis 
only  the  solicitude  for  their  own  safety,  and  that  their 
faint  hearts  can  furnish  them  with  no  other  means  of 
securing  themselves  than  in  exterminating  those  who  may 
hurt  them,  even  so  much  as  women,  for  fear  of  a  scratch: 

"  Cuncta  ferit,  dum  cuucta  timet."  f 

The  first  cruelties  are  exercised  for  themselves:  thence 
springs  the  fear  of  a  just  revenge,  which  afterward  pro- 
duces"  a  series  of  new  cruelties,  to  obliterate  one  another. 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
people  of  Rome,  agitated  with  the  horror  of  so  many 
murders  committed  by  his  order,  and  doubting  of  being 
able  to  keep  himself  secure  from  so  many  families,  at 
divers  times  mortally  injured  and  offended  by  him,  resolved 
to  seize  all  the  children  of  those  he  had  caused  to  be  slain, 
to  despatch  them  daily  one  after  another,  and  so  to  estab- 
lish his  own  repose. I 

Fine  matter  is  never  impertinent,  however  placed;  and 

*Laws,  vii. 

\  "  He  strikes  at  all,  who  fears  all."— Claudius,  in  Eutrop., 
i.  182. 

X  Livy,  xl.  3. 
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therefore  I,  who  more  consider  tlie  weight  and  utility  of 
what  1  deliver  tiian  its  order  and  connection,  need  not  fear 
in  this  place  to  bring  in  an  excellent  story,  though  it  be  a 
little  by-the-by;  for  when  they  are  rich  in  their  own  native 
beauty,  and  are  able  to  justify  themselves,  the  least  end  of 
a  hair  will  serve  to  draw  them  into  my  discourse. 

Among  others  condemned  by  Philip,*  Herodicus,  prince 
of  Thessaly,  had  been  one;  he  had  moreover  after  him 
caused  his  two  sons-in-law  to  be  put  to  death,  each  leaving 
a  son  very  young  behind  him.  Theoxena  and  Archo  were 
their  two  widows.  Theoxena,  though  highly  courted  to  it, 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  marry  again:  Arclio  married 
Poris^  the  greatest  man  among  the  ^nians,  and  by  him 
had  a  great  many  children,  whom  she  dying,  left  at  a  very 
tender  age.  Theoxena,  moved  with  a  maternal  charity 
toward  her  nephews,  that  she  might  have  them  under  her 
own  eyes  and  in  her  own  protection,  married  Poris:  when 
presently  comes  a  proclamation  of  the  king's  edict.  This 
brave  spirited  mother,  suspecting  the  cruelty  of  Philip, 
and  afraid  of  the  insolence  of  the  soldiers  toward  tliese 
charming  and  tender  children,  was  so  bold  as  to  declare 
that  she  would  rather  kill  them  with  her  own  hands  than 
deliver  them.  Poris,  startled  at  this  protestation,  promised 
her  to  steal  them  away,  and  to  transport  them  to  Athens, 
and  there  commit  them  to  the  custody  of  some  faithful 
friends  of  his.  They  took,  therefore,  the  opportunity  of 
an  annual  feast  which  vt^as  celebrated  at  ^nia  in  honor  of 
.^neas,  and  thither  they  went.  Having  appeared  by  day 
at  the  public  ceremonies  and  banquet,  they  stole  the  night 
following  into  a  vessel  laid  ready  for  the  purpose,  to  escape 
away  by  sea.  The  wind  proved  contrary,  and  finding 
themselves  in  the  morning  within  sight  of  the  land  whence 
they  had  launched  over  night,  and  being  pursued  by  the 
guards  of  the  port,  Poris  perceiving  this,  labored  all  he 
could  to  make  the  mariners  do  their  utmost  to  escape  from 
the  pursuers.  But  Theoxena,  frantic  with  affection  and 
revenge,  in  pursuance  of  her  former  resolution,  prepared 
both  weapons  and  poison,  and  exposing  them  before  them; 
"Go  to,  my  children,"  said  she,  "death  is  now  the  only 
means  of  your  defense  and  liberty,  and  shall  administer 
occasion  to  the  gods  to  exercise  their  sacred  justice:   these 

*  Livy,  xl.  4. 
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sharp  swords,  and  these  full  cups,  will  open  you  the  way 
into  it:  courage,  fear  nothing!  And  tliou,  my  son,  who 
art  the  eldest,  take  this  steel  into  thy  iiand,  that  thou 
mayest  tlie  more  bravely  die."  The  children  having  on 
one  side  so  powerful  a  counselor,  and  the  enemy  at  their 
throats  on  the  other,  ran  all  of  them  eagerly  upon  what 
was  next  to  hand;  and,  half  dead,  were  thrown  into  the 
sea.  Theoxena,  proud  of  having  so  gloriously  provided  for 
ilie  safety  of  her  children,  clasping  her  arms  with  great 
affection  about  her  husband's  neck,  "Let  us,  my  friend, 
follow  these  boys,  and  enjoy  the  same  sepulcher  they  do;" 
and  so,  having  embraced,  they  threw  themselves  headlong 
into  the  sea;  so  that  the  ship  was  carried  back  without  the 
owners  into  the  harbor. 

Tyrants,  at  once  botii  to  kill  and  to  make  their  anger 
felt,  have  pumped  their  wit  to  invent  tlie  most  lingering 
deaths.  Tiiey  will  have  their  enemies  despatched,  but  not 
so  fast  that  they  may  not  have  leisure  to  taste  their 
vengeance.  And,  therein,  they  are  mightily  perplexed; 
for  if  the  torments  they  inflict  are  violent,  they  are  short; 
if  long,  they  are  not  theji  so  painful  as  they  desire;  and 
thus  plague  themselves  in  choice  of  the  greatest  cruelty. 
Of  this  we  have  a  thousand  examples  in  antiquity,  and  I 
know  not  whether  we,  unawares,  do  not  retain  some  traces 
of  this  barbarity. 

All  that  exceeds  a  simple  death  appears  to  me  absolute 
cruelty.  Our  justice  cannot  expect  that  he,  whom  the  fear 
of  dying  by  being  beheaded  or  hanged  will  not  restrain, 
should  be  any  more  awed  by  the  imagination  of  a  languish- 
ing fire,  pincers,  or  the  \vheel.  And  I  know  not,  in 
the  meantime,  whether  we  do  not  throw  them  into  despair; 
for  in  what  condition  can  be  the  soul  of  a  man,  expecting 
four  and  twenty  hours  together  to  be  broken  upon  a  wheel, 
or  after  the  old  way,  nailed  to  a  cross.  Josephus  *  relates, 
that  in  the  time  of  the  war  the  Romans  made  in  Judsa, 
happening  to  pass  by  where  they  had  three  days  before 
crucified  certain  Jews,  he  among  them  knew  three  of  his 
own  friends,  and  obtained  the  favor  of  having  them  taken 
dovvn,  of  whom  two,  he  says,  died,  the  third  lived  a  great 
while  after. 

Chalcondylas,  a  writer  of  good  credit,  in  the  records  he 

*  In  the  Hist,  of  hjs  Life, 
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has  left  behind  him  of  things  that  happened  in  his  time, 
and  near  liim,*  tells  us,  as  of  the  most  excessive  torment, 
of  that  the  Emperor  Mohammed  very  often  practiced,  of 
cutting  oil'  men  in  the  middle  by  the  diaphi-agm  with  one 
blow  of  a  scimitar,  whence  it  followed  that  they  died  as  it 
were  two  deaths  at  once;  and  both  the  one  part,  says  he, 
and  the  other,  were  seen  to  stir  and  strive  a  great  while 
after  in  very  great  torment.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
great  suffering  in  this  motion:  tlie  torments  that  are  the 
most  dreadful  to  look  on  are  not  always  the  greatest  to 
endure;  and  I  find  those  that  other  historians  relate  to 
have  been  practiced  by  him  upon  the  E}»iriot  lords,  are 
more  horrid  and  cruel,  where  they  were  condemned  to  be 
flayed  alive  piecemeal,  after  so  malicious  a  manner  that 
they  continued  fifteen  days  in  that  misery. 

As  also  these  other  two  following:  Croesus,  f  having 
caused  a  gentleman,  the  favorite  of  his  brother  Pantaleon, 
to  be  seized,  carried  him  into  a  fuller's  shop,  where  he 
caused  him  to  be  scratched  and  carded  with  the  cards  and 
combs  belonging  to  that  trade  till  he  died.  George  Sechel, 
chief  commander  of  the  peasants  of  Poland,  who  committed 
so  many  mischiefs  under  the  title  of  the  Crusade,  being 
defeated  in  battle  and  taken  by  the  Vayvod  of  Transylvania, 
was  three  days  bound  naked  upon  the  rack,  exposed  to  all 
sorts  of  torments  that  any  one  could  contrive  against  him; 
during  which  time  many  other  prisoners  were  kept  fasting; 
in  the  end,  he  living  and  looking  on,  they  made  his  beloved 
brother  Lucat,  for  whom  alone  he  entreated,  taking  upon 
himself  the  blame  of  all  their  evil  actions,  drink  his  blood, 
and  caused  twenty  of  his  most  favored  captains  to  feed 
upon  him,  tearing  his  flesh  in  pieces  with  their  teeth,  and 
swallowing  the  morsels.  The  remainder  of  his  body  and 
his  bowels,  so  soon  as  he  was  dead,  were  boiled,  and  athera 
of  his  followers  compelled  to  eat  tliem. 

*  Hist,  of  the  Turks,  lib.  x.  f  Herodotus,  i.  93. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

ALL   THINGS  HAVE  THEIR  SEASON". 

Such  as  compare  Cato  the  Censor  with  the  younger  Cato, 
who  killed  himself,  compare  two  beautiful  natures,  much 
resembling  one  another.  The  first  acquired  his  reputation 
several  ways,  and  excels  in  military  exploits  and  the  utility 
of  his  public  employments;  but  the  virtue  of  the  younger, 
besides  that  it  w'ei'e  blasphemy  to  compare  any  to  it  iii 
vigor,  was  much  more  pure  and  unblemished.  For  who 
can  acquit  the  Censor  of  envy  and  ambition,  having  dared 
to  jostle  the  honor  of  8cipio,  a  man  iu  goodness  and  all 
other  excellent  qualities  infinitely  beyond  him,  or  any  other 
of  his  time? 

That  which  they  f  report  of  him  among  other  things, 
that  in  his  extreme  old  age  he  put  himself  upon  learning 
the  Greek  tongue  with  so  greedy  au  appetite,  as  if  to 
quench  a  long  thirst,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  make  much 
for  his  honor;  it  being  properly  what  we  call  falling  into 
second  childhood.  All  things  have  their  seasons,  even  the 
best,  and  a  man  may  say  his  Paternoster  out  of  time;  as 
they  accused  T.  Quintus  Flaminius,  that  being  general  of 
an  army,  he  was  seen  praying  apart  in  the  time  of  a  battle 
that  he  won.f 

"  Imponit  fiuem  sapiens  et  rebus  lionestis."  % 

Endemonidas,  seeing  Xenocrates  when  very  old,  still  very 
intent  upon  his  school  lectures:  "When  will  this  man  be 
wise,"  said  he,  '*'  if  he  is  yet  learning?"  And  Philopoemen, 
to  those  who  extolled  King  Ptolemy  for  every  day  inuring 
his  person  to  the  exercise  of  arms:  "  It  is  not,"  said  he, 
"  commendable  iu  a  king  of  his  age  to  exercise  himself  in 
these  things;  he  ought  now  really  to  employ  them."  The 
yoting  are  to  make  their  preparations,  the  old  to  enjoy 
fi  them,  say  the  sages;§  and  the  greatest  vice  they  observe  in 
i  S  us  is  that  our  desires  incessantly  grow  young  again;  we  arc 
always  re-beginning  to  live. 

*  Plutarch,  Life  of  Cato  tlie  Censor,  c.  1. 

f  Plutarch,   Parallel  of   T.  Quintus  Flaminius  with  Philopoemen, 
sec.  2. 

X  "  The  wise  man  limits  even  honest  things." — JuvENAL,  vi.  444. 
§  Seneca,  Ep.  36. 
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Our  studies  and  desires  should  sometime  be  sensible  of  j 
age;  yet  we  have  one  foot  in  the  grave  and  still  our  appe-  J  ; 
tites  and  pursuits  spring  every  day  anew  within  us:  '--'' 

"  Tu  secanda  maniiora 
Locas  sub  ipsum  funus,  et,  sepulcri  ^' 

Immemor,  struis  domos."  * 

The  longest  of  my  designs  is  not  of   above  a  year's  extent;      - 
I  think  of  nothing  now  but  ending;  rid  myself  of   all  new 
hopes  and  enterprises;  take  my  last  leave  of   every  place  I 
depart  from,  and  every  day  dispossess   myself   of   what  I       ,  ._ 
have.     "  Olini  jam  7iec peril  quicquam  miJii,  nee   acquiri- 
tur  .    .    .  2)his  siiperest  viatici  quam  vi(B."  j 

"  Vixi,  et,  quern  dederat  cursum  fortuna,  peregi.":}: 

'Tis,  indeed,  the  only  comfort  I  find  in  my  old  age,  that 
it  mortifies  in  me  several  cares  and  desires  wherewith  my 
life  has  been  disturbed;  tlie  care  how  the  world  goes,  the 
care  of  riches,  of  grandeur,  of  knowledge,  of  health,  of 
myself.  There  are  men  who  are  learning  to  speak  at  a 
time  when  they  should  learn  to  be  silent  forever.  A  man  |-^ 
may  always  study,  but  he  must  not  always  go  to  school :M' 
what  a  contemptible  thing  is  an  old  Abecedarian !§  » 

"  Diversos  diversa  juvant;  non  omnibus  annis 
Omnia  conveniunt."  || 

If  we  must  study,  let  us  study  what  is  suitable  to  our 
present  condition,  that  we  may  answer  as  he  did,  who  being 
asked  to  what  end  he  studied  in  his  decrepit  age,  "  that  1 
may  go  out  better,"  said  he,  "  and  at  greater  ease,"  Such  a 
study  was  that  of  the  younger  Cato,  feeling  his  end  ap- 
proach, and  which  he  met  with  in  Plato's  Discourse  of  the 

*  "  When  death  is  close  at  band,  you  Lave  marble  cut  for  use,  and, 
forgetful  of  the  tomb,  build  houses/' — Horace,  Od.  ii.  17,  18. 

f  "  Henceforward  I  will  neither  lose  nor  expect  to  get:  1  have 
more  wherewith  to  defray  my  journey,  than  I  have  way  to  go." — 
Seneca,  Ep.  77. 

I  "  I  have  lived  and  finished  the  career  Fortune  placed  before  me." 
—^neicl  iv.  653. 

^  Seneca,  Ep.  36. 

I  "  Various  things  delight  various  men;  all  things  are  not  for  all 
ages." — Gall.,  Eleg.,  i.  104. 
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Eternity  of  the  Soul:  not,  as  we  are  to  believe,  that  he  was 
not  long  before  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  ammunition  for 
such  a  departure;  for  of  assurance,  an  established  will  and 
instruction,  he  had  more  than  Plato  had  in  all  his  writings: 
his  knowledge  and  courage  were  in  this  respect  above  philos- 
ophy; he  applied  himself  to  this  study,  not  for  the  service 
of  his  death;  bu-t,  as  a  man  whose  sleeps  were  never  dis- 
turbed in  the  importance  of  such  a  deliberation,  he  also, 
without  choice  or  change,  continued  his  studies  with  the 
other  accustomary  actions  of  his  life.  The  night  that  he 
was  denied  the  pra?torship  he  spent  in  play;  that  wherein 
he  was  to  die  he  spent  in  reading.*  The  loss  either  of  life 
or  of  office  was  all  one  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OF   VIRTUE. 

/[  I  FIND  by  experience,  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
/  I  between  the  starts  and  sallies  of  the  soul,  and  a  resolute 
*>a«54  ^^^^  constant  habit;  and  very  well  perceive  that  there  is 
nothing  we  may  not  do,  nay,  even  to  the  surpassing  the 
Divinity  itself,  says  a  certain  person, f  forasmuch  as  it  is 
more  to  render  a  man's  self  impassible  by  his  own  study 
and  industry,  than  to  be  so  by  his  natural  condition;  and 
even  to  be  able  to  conjoin  to  man's  imbecility  and  frailty 
a  God-like  resolution  and  assurance;  but  it  is  by  fits  and 
starts;  and  in  the  lives  of  those  heroes  of  times  past  there 
are  sometimes  miraculous  salJXes,  and  that  seem  infinitely 
to  exceed  our  natural  force;  TuiTlheyare  indeed  only  sallies 
and  'tis  hard  to  believe,  tliat  these  so  elevated  qualities^m 
a  man  can  so  thoroughly  tinct  and  imbue  the  soul  that 
they  should  become  ordinary,  and,  as  it  were,  natural  in 
him.  It  accidentally  hapjiens  even  to  us,  who  are  butabor- 
tive  births  of  men  sometimes  to  dart  out  oui-  souls,  when 
f  roused  by  the  discouises  or  example  of  others,  much  beyond 
their  ordinary  stretch;  but  'tis  a  kind  of  passion  which 
pushes  and  pricks  tliem  on,  and  in  some  sort  ravishes  them 
from   themselves:   but,  this  whirlwind  once   blown  over, 

*  Seneca,  Ep.  71  and  104. 
f  Idem,  Ep.  73;   De  Providentia,  c.  5. 
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we  see  that  they  insensibly  flag  and  slacken  of  themselves, 
if  not  to  the  lowest  degree,  at  least  so  as  to  be  no  more  the 
same;  insomuch  as  that  upon  every  trivial  occasion,  tlie 
losing  of  a  hawk,  or  the  breaking  of  a  glass,  we  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  moved  little  less  than  one  of  the  common 
people.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  order,  moderation,  and 
constancy  excepted,  all  things  are  to  be  done  by  a  man, 
that  is  very  imperfect  and  defective  in  general.  Therefore 
it  is,  say  the  Sages,  that  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  a 
man,  you  are  chiefly  to  pry  into  his  common  actions,  and'.' 
surprise  liim  in  his  everyday  habit.  ' 

"Pyrrho,  lie  who  erected  so  pleasant  a  knowledge  upon 
ignorance,  endeavored,  as  all  the  rest  who  were  reall}'  phi- 
losophers did,  to  make  his  life  correspond  with  his  doctrine. 
And  because  he  maintained  the  imbecility  of  human  Judg- 
ment to  be  90  extreme  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  choice  or 
inclination,  and  would  have  it  perpetually  wavering  and 
suspended,  considering  and  receiving  all  things  as  indiffer- 
ent, 'tis  said,*  that  he  always  comported  himself  after  the 
same  manner  and  countenance:  if  he  had  begun  a  dis- 
course, he  would  always  end  what'he  had  to  say,  though 
the  person  he  was  speaking  to  had  gone  away:  if  he  walked, 
he  never  stopped  for  any  impediment  that  stood  in  his 
way,  being  preserved  from  precipices,  the  jostle  of  carts, 
and  other  like  accidents,  by  the  care  of  his  friends:  for,  to 
fear  or  to  avoid  anything,  had  been  to  shock  his  own  propo- 
sitions, which  deprived  the  senses  themselves  of  all  election 
and  certainty.  Sometimes  he  suffered  incision  and  cau- 
teries with  so  great  constancy,  as  never  to  be  seen  so  mucli 
as  to  wince.  'Tis  something  to  bring  the  soul  to  these 
imaginations;  'tis  more  to  join  the  effects,  and  yet  not 
impossible;  but  to  conjoin  them  with  such  perseverance 
and  constancy  as  to  make  them  habitual,  is  certainly,  in 
attempts  so  remote  from  the  common  usage,  almost  in- 
credible to  be  done.  Therefore  it  was,  that  being  one 
day  taken  in  his  house  terribly  scolding  with  his  sister, 
and  being  reproached  that  he  tlierein  transgressed  his 
own  rules  of  indifference:  "What!  "said  he,  "  must  this 
foolish  woman  also  serve  for  a  testimony  to  my  rules?" 
Another  time,  being  seen  to  defend  himself  against  a  dog: 
"  It  is,"  said  he,   "  very  Iiard  totally   to  put  off  man;    and 

*  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  vita,  ix.  63. 
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we  must  endeavor  and  force  ourselves  to  resist  and  encoun- 
ter things,  first  by  effects,  but  at  least  by  reason  and  ar- 
gument." * 

About  seven  or  eight  years  since,  a  husbandman  yet 
living,  but  two  leagues  from  my  house,  having  long  been 
tormented  with  his  wife's  jealousy,  coming  one  day  home 
from  his  work,  and  she  welcoming  him  with  her  accus- 
tomed railing,  entered  into  so  great  fury  that  with  a  sickle 
he  had  yet  in  his  hand,  he  totally  cut  off  all  those  parts 
that  she  was  jealous  of  and  threw  them  in  her  face. 
And,  ^tis  said  that  a  young  gentleman  of  our  nation, 
brisk  and  amorous,  having  by  his  perseverence  at  last 
mollified  the  heart  of  a  fair  mistress,  enraged,  that  upon 
the  point  of  fruition  he  found  himself  unable  to  perform, 
and  that 

"  Non  viriliter 
Iners  senile  penis  extulerat  caput,"  f 

so  soon  as  ever  he  came  home  he  deprived  himself  of  the 
rebellious  member,  and  sent  it  to  his  mistress,  a  cruel  and 
bloody  victim  for  the  expiation  of  his  offense.  If  this  had 
been  done  upon  mature  consideration,  and  upon  the  account 
of  religion,  as  the  priests  of  Cybele  did,  what  should  we 
say  of  so  high  an   action? 

A  few  days  since,  at  Bergerac,  within  five  leagues  of  my 
house,  up  the  river  Dordogue,  a  woman  having  overnight 
been  beaten  and  abused  by  her  husband,  a  choleric  ill-con- 
ditioned fellow,  resolved  to  escape  from  his  ill-usage  at  the 
price  of  her  life;  and  going  so  soon  as  she  was  up  the  next 
morning  to  visit  her  neighbors,  as  she  was  wont  to  do,  and 
having  let  some  words  fall  in  recommendation  of  her  affairs, 
she  took  a  sister  of  hers  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  to  the 
bridge;  whither  being  come,  and  having  taken  leave  of  her 
in  jest  as  it  were,  without  any  manner  of  alteration  in  her 
countenance,  she  threw  herself  headlong  from  the  top  into 
the  liver,  and  was  there  drowned.  That  which  is  the  most 
remarkable  in  this  is,  that  this  resolution  was  a  whole 
night  forming  in  her  head. 

But  is  quite  another  thing  with  the  Indian  women;  for 
it  being  the  custom  there  for  the  men  to  have  many  wives, 

*  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  vita,  66. 

f  Tibullus,  Priap.  Carm.,  84.  (  "  extulit  "  in  the  original  text.) 
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and  the  best  beloved  of  them  to  kill  herself  at  her  hiusband's 
decease,  every  oue  of  them  makes  it  the  business  of  her 
whole  life  to  obtaiu  this  privilege  and  gain  tliis  advantage 
over  her  companions;  and  the  good  offices  they  do  their 
husbands  aim  at  no  other  recompense  but  to  be  preferred 
in  accompanying  him  in  death. 

"  Ubi  mortifero  jacta  est  fax  ultima  lecto, 

Uxorum  fusis  stat  pia  turba  comis; 
Et  certameu  habeiit  lethi,  quae  viva  sequatur 

Conjugium;  pudor  est  noii  licuisse  rnori. 
Ardent  victrices,  et  fiammae  pectora  praebent, 

Impouuntqiie  suis  oraperusta  viris."  * 

A  certain  author  of  our  times  reports  that  he  has  seen  in 
those  oriental  nations  this  custom  in  practice,  that  not 
only  the  wives  bury  themselves  with  their  husbands,  but 
even  the  slaves  he  has  enjoyed  also;  which  is  done  after 
this  manner:  the  husband  being  dead,  the  widow  may  if 
she  will  (but  few  will),  demand  two  or  three  months'  respite 
wherein  to  order  her  affairs.  The  day  being  come,  she 
mounts  on  horseback,  dressed  as  fine  as  at  her  wedding,  and 
with  a  cheerful  countenance  says  she  is  going  to  sleep  with 
her  spouse,  holding  a  looking-glass  in  her  left  hand  and  an 
arrow  in  the  other.  Being  thus  conducted  in  pomp,  accom- 
panied with  her  kindred  and  fi'iends  and  a  great  concourse 
of  i)eople  in  great  joy,  she  is  at  last  brought  to  the  public 
place  appointed  for  such  spectacles:  this  is  a  great  space, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  pit  full  of  wood,  and  adjoining 
to  it  a  mount  raised  four  or  five  steps,  upon  which  she  is 
brought  and  served  with  a  magnificent  repast:  which  being 
done,  she  falls  to  dancing  and  singing,  and  gives  order, 
when  she  thinks  fit,  to  kindle  the  fire.  This  being  done, 
she  descends,  and  taking  the  nearest  of  her  husband's  rela- 
tions by  the  hand,  they  walk  to  the  river  close  by,  where 
she  strips  herself  stark  naked,  and  having  distributed  her 
clothes  and  jewels  to  her  friends  plunges  herself  into  the 
water,  as  if  there  to  cleanse  herself  from  her  sins;  coming 
out  thence,  she  wraps  herself  in  a  yellow  linen  of  five-and- 

*  "  When  tliey  threw  the  torch  on  the  funeral  bed,  the  pious 
wives  with  hair  disheveled,  stand  around  striving  which,  living 
shall  accompany  her  spouse;  and  are  ashamed  that  they  may  not 
die;  they  who  are  preferred,  expose  their  breasts  to  the  flame,  and 
their  scorched  lips  embnace  those  of  the  dead  husband." — PitorEU- 
Tius,  iii.  13,  17. 
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twenty  ells  long,  and  again  giving  her  hand  to  this  kins- 
man of  her  husband's,  they  return  back  to  the  mount,  where 
she  makes  a  speech  to  the  people,  and  recommends  her 
cliildren  to  them,  if  she  have  any.  Between  the  pit  and 
the  mount,  tliere  is  commonly  a  curtain  drawn  to  screen  the 
burning  furnace  from  their  sight,  Avhich  some  of  them,  to 
manifest  the  greater  courage,  forbid.  Having  ended  what 
she  has  to  say,  a  woman  presents  her  with  a  vessel  of  oil, 
wherewith  to  anoint  her  head  and  her  whole  body,  which 
when  done  with  she  throws  into  the  tire,  and  in  an  instant 
precipitates  herself  after.  Immediately,  the  people  throw 
a  great  many  billets  and  logs  upon  her  that  she  may  not 
be  long  in  dying,  and  convert  all  tiieir  joy  into  sorrow  and 
mourning.  If  they  are  persons  of  meaner  condition,  the 
body  of  the  defunct  is  carried  to  the  place  of  sepulture,  and 
there  placed  sitting,  the  widow  kneeling  before  him,  em- 
bracing the  dead  body;  and  they  continue  in  this  joosture 
while  the  people  build  a  wall  about  them,  which  so  soon 
as  it  is  raised  to  the  height  of  the  woman's  shoulders,  one 
of  her  relations  comes  behind  her,  and  taking  hold  of  her 
head,  twists  her  neck;  so  soon  as  she  is  dead,  the  wall  is 
presently  raised  up,  and  closed,  ana  there  they  remain 
entombed. 

There  was,  in  this  same  country,  something  like  this  in 
their  gymnosophists;  for  not  by  constraint  of  others  nor 
by  the  impetuosity  of  a  sudden  humor,  but  by  the  express 
profession  of  their  order,  their  custom  was,  as  soon  as  they 
arrived  at  a  certain  age,  or  that  they  saw  themselves 
threatened  by  any  disease,  to  cause  a  funeral  pile  to  be 
erected  for  them,  and  on  the  top  a  stately  bed,  where,  after 
having  joyfully  feasted  their  friends  and  acquaintance, 
they  laid  them  down  with  so  great  resolution,  that  fire 
being  applied  to  it,  they  were  never  seen  to  stir  either 
hand  or  foot;  *  and  after  this  manner,  one  of  them,  Calauus 
by  name,  expired  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army  of 
Alexander  the  Great. f  And  he  was  neither  reputed  holy 
nor  happy  among  them,  who  did  not  thus  destroy  himself, 
dismissing  his  soul  purged  and  pui'ified  by  the  fire,  after 
having  consumed  all  that  was  earthly   a?id   mortal.       This 

*  Qiiintus  Curtius,  viii.  9. 

f  Plutarcli,  Life  of  Alexander,  c.  21. 
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constant  premeditation  of  the  whole  life  is  that  which 
makes  the  wonder. 

Among  our  otlier  controversies,  that  of  Fat  urn.  has  also 
crept  in;  and  to  tie  things  to  come,  and  even  our  own  wills, 
to  a  certain  and  inevitable  necessity,  we  are  yet  upon  this 
argument  of  time  past;  "  Since  God  foresees  that  all 
things  shall  so  fall  out,  as  doubtless  He  does,  it  must  then 
necessarily  follow,  that  they  must  so  fall  out;  "  to  which 
our  masters  reply:  "  that  the  seeiug  anything  come  to  pass 
as  we  do,  and  as  God  Himself  also  does  (for  all  things 
being  present  with  Him,  He  rather  sees,  than  foresees)  is 
not  to  compel  an  event:  that  is,  we  see  because  things  do 
fall  out,  but  things  do  not  fall  out  because  we  see:  events 
cause  knowledge,  but  knowledge  does  not  cause  events. 
That  whicl]  we  see  happen,  does  lumpen;  but  it  might  have 
happened,  otherwise:  and  God,  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
causes  of  events  wiiicli  He  has  in  His  prescience,  has  also 
those  wiiich  we  call  accidental  and  voluntary,  depending 
upon  the  liberty.  He  has  given  our  free  will,  and  knows 
that  we  do  amiss  because  we  would  do  so."    • 

I  have  seen  a  great  many  commanders  encourage  their 
soldiers  with  this  fatal  necessity:  for  if  our  time  be  limited 
to  a  certain  hour,  neither  the  enemies'  shot,  nor  our  own 
boldness,  nor  our  flight  and  cowardice,  can  either  shorten 
or  prolong  our  lives.  This  is  easily  said,  but  see  who  will 
be  so  persuaded;  and  if  it  be  so  that  a  strong  and  lively 
faith  dr:i\vs  along  with  it  actions  of  tlie  same  kind,  cer- 
tainly this  faith  we  so  much  brag  of,  is  very  light  in  this 
age  of  ours,  unless  the  contempt  it  has  of  works  makes  it 
disdain  their  company.  So  it  is,  that  to  this  very  purpose 
the  Sire  de  Joiiiville,  as  credible  a  witness  as  any  other 
whatever,  tells  us  of  tlie  Bedouins,  a  nation  among  the 
Saracens,  with  whom  the  king  St.  Louis  had  to  do  in  the 
Holy  Land,  that  they,  in  their  religion,  so  firmly  believe 
the  number  of  every  man's  days  to  be  from  all  eternity  pre- 
fixed and  set  down  by  an  inevitable  decree,  that  they  went 
naked  to  the  wars,  excepting  a  Turkish  sword,  and  their 
bodies  only  covered  with  a  white  linen  cloth:  and  for  the 
greatest  curse  they  could  invent  when  they  were  angry, 
this  was  always  in  their  mouths:  "  Accursed  be  thou,  as 
he  that  arms  himself  for  fear  of  death."  This  is  a  testi- 
mony of  faith  very  inuch  beyond  ours.  And  of  this  sort  is 
that  also  that  two  friars  of  Florence  gave  in  our  fathers' 
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days.*  Beiug  engaged  in  some  controversy  of  learning, 
they  agreed  to  go  both  of  them  into  tlie  fire  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  people,  each  for  the  verification  of  liis  argument, 
and  all  things  were  already  prepared,  and  the  thing  just 
upon  the  point  of  execution,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  an 
unexpected  accident. 

A  young  Turkisli  lord,  having  performed  a  notable  ex- 
ploit in  liis  own  person  in  the  sight  of  both  armies,  that  of 
Amnrath  and  that  of  Huniades,  ready  to  join  battle,  being 
asked  by  Amurath,  what  in  such  tender  and  inexperienced 
years  (for  it  was  his  first  sally  into  arms)  liad  inspired  liini 
with  so  brave  a  courage,  replied,  that  his  chief  tutor  for 
valor  was  a  hare.  "  For  being,"  said  he,  "  one  day  a- 
hunting,  I  found  a  hare  sitting,  and  though  I  had  a  brace 
of  excellent  greyhounds  with  me,  yet  methought  it  would 
be  best  for  sureness  to  make  use  of  my  bow;  for  she  sat 
very  fair.  I  tlien  fell  to  letting  fly  my  arrows,  and  shot 
forty  that  I  had  in  my  quiver,  not  only  without  hurting, 
but  without  starting  her  from  her  form.  At  last  1  slipped 
my  dogs  after  her,  but  to  no  more  purpose  than  I  had  shot: 
by  which  I  understood  that  she  had  been  secured  by  her 
destiny;  and  that  neither  darts  nor  swords  can  wound  with- 
out the  permission  of  fate,  which  we  can  neither  hasten  nor 
defer."  This  story  may  serve,  by  tlie  way,  to  let  us  see 
how  flexible  our  reason  is  to  all  sorts  of  images. 

A  person  of  great  years,  name,  dignity,  and  learning, 
boasted  to  me  that  he  had  been  induced  to  a  certain  very 
important  change  in  his  faith  by  a  strange  and  whimsical 
incitation,  and  one  otherwise  so  inadequate,  that  I  thought 
it  much  stronger,  taken  the  contrary  way:  he  called  it  a 
miracle,  and  so  I  look  upon  it,  but  in  a  different  sense. 
The  Turkish  historians  say,  that  the  persuasion  those  of 
their  nation  have  imprinted  in  them  of  the  fatal  and  un- 
alterable prescription  of  tlieir  days,  manifestly  conduces  to 
the  giving  them  great  assurance  in  dangers.  And  I  know 
a  great  prince  who  makes  very  fortunate  use  of  it,  whether 
it  may  be  that  he  really  believes  it,  or  that  he  makes  it  his 
excuse  for  so  wonderfully  hazarding  himself:  let  us  hope 
fortune  may  not  be  too  soon  weary  of  her  favor  to  him. 

Tiiere  has  not  happened  in  our  memory  a  more  admira- 
ble effect  of  resolution,  than  in    those  two   who  conspired 

*  April,  7tli  1498.     One  of  them  was  Savonarola. 
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the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Oraugc.*  'Tis  marvelous  how 
the  second  who  executed  it,  could  ever  be  persuaded  into 
an  attempt,  wherein  his  companion,  who  had  done  his  ut- 
most, had  had  so  ill  success;  and  after  the  same  method, 
and  with  the  same  arms,  to  go  attack  a  lord,  armed  with  so 
recent  a  late  lesson  of  distrust,  powerful  in  followers  and 
bodily  strength,  in  his  own  hall,  amid  his  guards,  and  in 
a  city  wholly  at  his  devotion.  Assuredly,  he  employed  a 
very  resolute  arm  and  a  courage  inflamed  with  furious 
passion.  A  poniard  is  surer  for  striking  home,  but  by 
reason  that  more  motion  and  force  of  hand  is  required  than 
with  a  pistol,  the  blow  is  more  subject  to  be  put  by  or 
hindered.  That  this  man  did  not  run  to  a  certain  death,  I 
make  no  great  doubt;  for  the  hopes  any  one  could  flatter 
him  withal,  could  not  find  place  in  any  sober  undei'standing, 
and  the  conduct  of  his  exploit  sufficiently  manifests  that 
he  had  no  want  of  that,  no  more  than  of  courage.  The 
motives  of  so  powerful  a  persuasion  may  be  diverse,  for 
our  fancy  does  what  it  will,  both  with  itself  and  us.  The 
execution  that  was  done  near  Orleans  f  was  nothing  like 
tins;  there  was  in  this  move  of  chance  than  vigor;  the 
wound  was  not  mortal,  if  fortune  had  not  made  it  so,  and 
to  attempt  to  shoot  on  horseback,  and  at  a  great  distance, 
by  one  whose  body  was  in  motion  from  the  motion  of  his 
horse,  v»  as  the  attempt  of  a  man  who  had  rather  miss  his 
blow  than  fail  of  saving  himself.  This  was  apparent  from 
what  followed;  for  he  was  so  astonished  and  stupefied  with 
the  thought  of  so  high  an  execution,  that  he  totally  lost 
his  judgment  both  to  find  his  way  to  flight  and  to  govern 
his  tongue.  What  needed  he  to  have  done  more  than  to 
fly  back  to  his  friends  across  a  river?  'Tis  what  I  have 
done  in  less  dangers,  and  that  I  think  of  very  little  hazard, 
how  broad  soever  the  river  may  be,  provided  your  horse 
have  easy  going  in,  and  that  you  see  on  the  other  side  easy 
landing  according  to  the  stream.  The  other, |  when  they 
pronounced    his   dreadful  sentence,   "  I  was  prepared  for 

*  The  first  of  these  was  Jelaan  de  Jaureguy,  who  wounded  the 
prince  18th  March,  1583;  the  second,  by  whom  the  prince  was  liilled 
10th  July,  1584,  was  Balthazar  Gerard. 

f  The  murder  of  the  duke  of  Guise  by  Poltrot. 

X  Balthazar  Gerard. 
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this,"  said  he,  **  beforehand,  and  I  will   make  you  wonder 
at  my  patience." 

The  Assassins,  a  nation  bordering  upon  Phoenicia,  are 
reputed  among  the  Mohammedans  a  people  of  very  great 
devotion,  and  purity  of  manners.  Tliey  hold  that  the 
nearest  way  to  gain  paradise  is  to  kill  some  one  of  a  con- 
trary religion:  which  is  the  reason  they  have  often  been 
seen,  being  but  one  or  two,  and  without  armor,  to  attempt 
against  powerful  enemies  at  the  price  of  a  certain  death 
and  without  any  consideration  of  their  own  danger.  So 
was  our  Count  Kaymond  of  Tripoli  assassinated  (which 
word  is  derived  from  their  name)  in  the  heart  of  his  city,* 
during  our  enterprises  of  the  Holy  War:  and  likewise 
Conrad,  marquis  of  Monseirat,f  the  murderers  at  their 
execution  bearing  themselves  with  great  pride  and  glory 
that  they  had  performed  so  brave  an  exploit. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

OF   A    MONSTROUS    CHILD. 

This  story  shall  go  by  itself;  for  I  will  leave  it  to  physi- 
cians to  discourse  of.  Two  days  ago  I  saw  a  child  that 
two  men  and  a  nurse,  who  said  they  were  the  father,  the 
uncle,  and  the  aunt  of  it,  carried  about  to  get  money  by 
showing  it,  by  reason  it  was  so  strange  a  creature.  It  was, 
as  to  all  the  rest,  of  a  common  form  and  could  stand  upon 
its  feet;  could  go  and  gabble  much  like  other  children  of 
the  same  age:  it  had  never  as  yet  taken  any  other  nourish- 
ment but  from  the  nurse's  breasts,  and  what,  in  my  pres- 
ence, they  tried  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  it  it  only  chewed 
a  little  and  spat  it  out  again  without  swallowing;  the  cry 
of  it  seemed  indeed  a  little  odd  and  particular,  and  it  was 
just  fourteen  months  old.  Under  the  breast  it  was  joined 
to  another  child,  but  without  a  head  and  which  had  the 
spine  of  the  back  without  motion,  the  rest  entire;  for 
though  it  had  one  arm  shorter  than  the  other,  it  had  been 
broken  by  accident  at  their  birth;  they  were  joined  breast 
to  breast,  and  as  if  a  lesser  child  sought  to  throw  its  arms 
about  the  neck  of   one  something  bigger.     The   juncture 

*  In  1151.  f  At  Tyre,  April  24th,  1192. 
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and  thickness  of  the  phace  where  they  were  conjoined  was 
not  tibove  four  fingers,  or  thereabouts,  so  that  if  you  thrust 
up  the  imperfect  cliikl  you  might  see  the  navel  of  tlie  other 
below  it,  and  the  joining  was  between  the  paps  and  the 
navel.  The  navel  of  the  imperfect  child  could  not  be  seen, 
but  all  the  rest  of  the  belly,  so  that  all  that  was  not  joined 
of  the  imperfect  one,  as  arms,  buttocks,  thighs,  and  legs, 
hung  dangling  upon  the  other,  and  might  reach  to  the  mid- 
leg.  The  nurse,  moreover,  told  us  that  it  urined  at  both 
bodies,  and  that  the  members  of  the  otiier  were  nourished, 
sensible,  and  in  the  same  plight  with  that  she  gave  suck 
to,  excepting  that  they  were  shorter  and  less.  This  double 
body  and  several  limbs  relating  to  one  head  might  be 
interpreted  a  favorable  prognostic  to  the  king,*  of  main- 
taining these  various  parts  of  our  state  under  the  union  of 
his  laws;  but  lest  the  event  should  prove  otherwise,  'tis 
better  to  let  it  alone,  for  in  things  already  past  there  needs 
no  divination,  "  Ut  quum  facta  sunt,  turn  ad  conjecturam 
aliqva  interpretatione  revocentur ;  "  f  as  'tis  said  of  Epimen- 
ides,  that  he  always  prophesied  things  past, 

I  have  lately  seen  a  herdsman  in  Medoc,  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  who  has  no  sign  of  any  genital  parts;  he  has 
three  holes  by  which  he  incessantly  voids  his  water;  he  is 
bearded,  has  desire  and  covets  the  society  of  women. 

Those  that  we  call  monsters  are  not  so  to  God,  who  sees 
in  the  immensity  of  His  work  the  infinite  forms  that  He 
has  comprehended  therein;  and  it  is  to  be  believed  that 
this  figure  which  astonishes  us  has  relation  to  some  other 
figure  of  the  same  kind  unknown  to  man.  From  His  all 
wisdom  nothing  but  good,  common,  and  regular  proceeds; 
but  we  do  not  discern  the  disposition  and  relation.  ^'Qnocl 
crehro  videt,  non  miratin',  etiamsi,  cur  fiat,  neciat.  Quod 
ante  non  vidit,  id,  si  evenerit,  ostentum  esse  censet."  X 
Whatever  falls  out  contrary  to  custom  we  say  is  contrary 
to  nature,  but  nothing,  whatever  it  be,  is  contrary  to  her. 
Let,  therefore,  this  universal  and  natural  reason  expel  the 

*  Henry  III. 

f  "  So  as  when  they  come  to  pass,  tbey  should  then  by  some 
interpretation  be  recalled  to  conjecture." — Cicero,  De  Divin.,  ii.  31. 

I  "  What  he  often  sees  he  does  not  aduiire,  though  he  be  ignorant 
how  it  comes  to  pass.  But  when  ii  thing  liappens  he  never  saw 
before,  that  he  looks  upon  as  a  portent." — Idem,  Ibid.,  ii.  32. 
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error    and     astonishment     that     novelty    brings     along 
with  it. 


t 


OHAPTEE  XXV. 

OF   ANGER. 

Plutarch  is  admirable  throughout,  but  especially  where 
lie  judges  of  human  actions.  What  fine  things  does  he  say 
in  the  comparison  of  Lyciirgusand  Nurna  upon  the  subject 
of  our  great  folly  in  abandoning  children  to  the  care  and 
government  of  their  fathers?  The  most  of  our  civil 
governments,  as  Aristotle  says,  *  leave,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Cyclops,  to  every  one  the  ordering  of  their  wives  and 
children,  according  to  their  own  foolish  and  indiscreet 
fancy;  and  the  Lacedaemonian  and  Cretan  are  almost  the 
only  governments  that  have  committed  the  education  of 
children  to  the  laws.  Who  does  not  see  that  in  a  state  all 
depends  upon  their  nurture  and  bringing  up?  and  yet  they 
are  left  to  the  mercy  of  parents,  let  them  be  as  foolish 
and  ill-conditioned  as  they  may,  without  any  manner  of 
discretion. 

Among  other  things,  how  often  have  I,  as  I  have 
passed  along  our  streets,  had  a  good  mind  to  get  up  a  farce, 
to  revenge  the  poor  boys  whom  I  have  seen  flayed,  knocked 
down,  and  miserably  beaten  by  some  father  or  mother, 
when  in  'their  fury,  and  mad  with  rage?  You  shall  see 
them  come  out  with  fire  and  fury  sparkling  in  their 
eyes. 

"Rabiejecur  inceudente,  feruntur, 
Prsecipites;  ut  sasa  jugis  abrupta,  quibus  rnons 
Subtraliitur,  clivoque  latus  pendente  recedit,"f 

(and  according  to  Hippocrates,  the  most  dangerous  maladies 
are  they  that  disfigure  the  countenance),  with  a  roaring 
and  terrible  voice,  very  often  against  those  that  are  but 
newly  come  from  nurse,  and  there  they  are  lamed  and 
spoiled  with  blows,  while  cur  justice  takes  no  cognizance 

*  Moral,  ad  Nicom.,  x.  9. 

+  "They  are  headlong  borne  with  burning  fury  as  great  stones 
torn  from  the  mountains,  by  which  the  steep  sides  are  left  naked 
and  bare  " — Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  647. 
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of  it,  as  if  tliese  maims  and  dislocations  were  not  executed 
upon  members  of  our  commonwealth: 

"Gratum  est,  quod  patriis  civem  populoque  dedisti, 
Si  facis,  ut  patrise  sit  idoneus,  utilis  agris, 
Utilis  et  bellorum  et  pacis  rebus  agendis."  * 

There  is  no  passion  that  so  much  transports  men  from 
their  right  judgment  as  anger.  No  one  would  demur 
upon  punishing  a  judge  with  death  who  should  condemn 
a  criminal  on  the  account  of  his  own  choler;  why,  then, 
should  fathers  and  pedagogues  be  any  more  allowed  to 
whip  and  chastise  children  in  their  anger?  'Tis  then  no 
longer  correction,  but  revenge.  Chastisement  is  instead  of 
physic  to  children;  and  should  we  endure  a  physician  who 
should  be  animated  against  and  enraged  at  his  patient? 

We  ourselves,  to  do  well,  should  never  lay  a  hand  upon 
our  servants  while  our  anger  lasts.  AVhen  the  pulse  beats, 
and  we  feel  emotion  in  ourselves,  let  us  defer  the  business; 
things  will  indeed  appear  otherwise  to  us  when  we  are  calm 
and  'cool.  'Tis  passion  that  then  commands,  'tis  passion 
that  speaks,  and  not  we.  Faults  seen  through  passion 
appear  much  greater  to  us  than  they  really  are,  as  bodies 
do  when  seen  through  a  mist.f  He  who  is  hungry  uses 
meat;  but  he  who  will  make  use  of  chastisement  should 
have  neither  hunger  nor  thirst  to  it.  And  moreover, 
chastisements  that  are  inflicted  with  weight  and  discretion, 
are  much  better  received  and  with  greater  benefit  by  him 
who  suffers;  otherwise,  he  will  not  think  himself  justly 
condemned  by  a  man  transported  with  anger  and  fury, 
and  will  allege  his  master's  excessive  passion,  his  inflamed 
countenance,  his  unwonted  oaths,  his  emotion  and  precipi- 
tous rashness,  for  his  own  justification: 

"  Ora  tument  ira,  nigrescunt  sanguine  venae, 
Lumina  Gorgoneo  saevius  igne  micant.":]: 

Suetonius  reports  §  that  Cains  Rabirius  having  been  con- 

*  "It  is  well  when  to  thy  country  and  the  people  tliou  hast  given  a 
citizen,  provided  thou  make  him  fit  for  his  country's  service;  useful 
to  till  the  earth,  useful  in  affairs  of  war  and  peace." — Idem,  ibid., 
xiv.  70. 

t  Plutarch,  That  we  should  Restrain  Anger,  c.  11. 

jj.  "  Their  faces  swell,  their  veins  grow  black  with  rage,  and  their 
eyes  sparkle  with  Gorgouian  fire." — Ovid,  De  Art.  Amuiidi.  iii.  503. 

§  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  12. 
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deiiined  by  Csesnr,  the  tiling  that  most  prevailed  upon  the 
people  (to  whom  he  had  appealed)  to  determine  the  cause 
in  his  favor,  was  tbe  animosity  and  vehemence  that  Caesar 
luid  manifested  in  that  sentence. 

Saying  is  one  thing  and  doing  is  another;  we  are  to 
.consider  the  sermon  and  the  preacher  distinctly  and  apart. 
These  men,  though  they  had  a  pretty  business  in  hand, 
who  in  our  times  have  attempted  to  shake  the  truth  of  our 
church  by  the  vices  of  her  ministers;  she  extracts  her 
testimony  elsewhere;  'tis  a  foolish  way  of  arguing  and 
that  would  throw  all  things  into  confusion.  A  man,  whose 
morals  are  good,  may  have  false  opinions,  and  a  wicked 
man  may  preach  truth,  even  though  he  believe  it  not 
himself.  'Tis  doubtless  a  fine  harmony  when  doing  and 
saying  go  together;  and  1  will  not  deny  but  that  saying, 
when  the  actions  follow,  is  not  of  greater  authority  and 
efficacy,  as  Eudamidus  said,*  hearing  a  philosopher  talk  of 
military  affairs:  "  These  things  are  finely  said,  but  he  who 
speaks  them  is  not  to  be  believed,  for  his  ears  have  never 
been  used  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet."  And  Cleomenes,  f 
hearing  an  orator  declaiming  upon  valor,  burst  out  into 
laughter,  at  which  the  other  being  angry;  "I  should," 
said  he  to  him,  ''do  the  same  if  it  were  a  swallow  that 
spoke  of  this  subject;  but  if  it  were  an  eagle  I  should 
willingly  hear  him."  I  perceive,  methinks,  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancients,  that  he  who  speaks  what  he  thinks,  strikes 
much  more  home  than  he  who  only  feigns.  Hear  Cicero 
speak  of  the  love  of  liberty;  hear  Bi'utus  speak  of  it,  the 
mere  written  words  of  this  man  sound  as  if  he  would  pur- 
chase it  at  the  price  of  his  life.  Let  Cicero,  the  father  of 
eloquence,  treat  of  the  contempt  of  dealTT;  let  Seneca  do 
the  same;  the  first  languishiugly  drawls  it  out,  so  that  you 
perceive  he  woiifTd'make  you  resolve  upon  a  thing  on  which 
he  is  not  resolved  himself;  he  inspires  you  not  with  courage, 
for  he  himself  has  none;  tlie_othej"  animates  and  inflames 
you.  I  never  read  an  author,  even  of  those  who  treat  of 
virtue  and  of  actions,  that  I  do  not  curiously  inquire  what 
kind  of  a  man  he  was  himself;  for  the  Ephori  at  Sparta, 
seeing  a  dissolute  fellow  propose  a  wholesome  advice  to  the 
people,  commanded  him  to  hold  his  peace,  and  entreated  a 

*  Plutarch,  Apothegms  of  the  Lacedsemonians. 
f  Idem,  ibid. 
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virtuous  man  to  iittribute  to  lihnself  the  invention^  and  to 
propose  it.  *  Plutarch's  writings,  if  well  understood,  suffi- 
ciently bes{)eak  their  author,  and  so  that  I  think  I  know 
him  even  into  his  soul;  and  yet  1  could  wish  that  we  had 
some  fuller  account  of  his  life.  And  I  am  tiius  far  wan- 
dered from  my  subject,  upon  the  account  of  the  obligation 
I  have  to  Aulus  Gellius,  for  having  left  us  in  writing  f  this 
story  of  his  manners,  that  brings  me  back  to  my  subject  of 
anger.  A  slave  of  his,  a  vicious,  ill-conditioned  fellow,  but 
who  had  the  preceptsof  philosophy  often  ringing  in  his  ears, 
having  for  some  offense  of  his  been  stripped  by  Plutarch's 
command,  while  he  was  being  whipped,  muttered  at  first, 
that  it  was  without  cause  and  that  he  had  done  nothing  to 
deserve  it;  but  at  last  falling  in  good  earnest  to  exclaim 
against  and  rail  at  his  master,  he  reproached  him  that  he 
was  no  philosopher,  as  he  had  boasted  himself  to  be:  that 
he  had  often  heard  him  say  it  was  indecent  to  be  angry, 
nay,  had  written  a  book  to  that  purpose;  and  that  the 
causing  him  to  be  so  cruelly  beaten,  in  tiie  height  of  his 
rage,  totally  gave  the  lie  to  all  his  writings,  to  which 
Plutarch  calmly  and  coldly  answered.  "  How,  ruffian,"  said 
he,  "'  by  what  dost  thou  judge  that  I  am  now  angry?  Does 
either  my  face,  my  color,  or  my  voice  give  any  manifesta- 
tion of  my  being  moved?  I  do  not  think  my  eyes  look 
fierce,  that  my  countenance  appears  troubled,  or  that  my 
voice  is  dreadful;  am  I  red,  do  I  foam,  does  any  word 
escape  my  lips  I  ought  to  repent?  Do  I  start?  Do  I 
tremble  with  fury?  For  those,  I  tell  thee,  are  the  true 
signs  of  anger."  And  so  turning  to  the  fellow  that  was 
whipping  him,  "Ply  on  thy  work,"  said  he,  "  while  this 
gentleman  and  I  dispute."   This  is  the  story. 

Archytas  Tarentinus,  returning  from  a  war  wherein  he 
had  been  captain-general,  found  all  things  in  his  house  in 
very  great  disorder,  and  his  lands  quite  out  of  tillage, 
through  the  ill  husbandry  of  his  receiver,  and  having 
caused  him  to  be  called  to  him:  "Go,"  said  he,  "if  I  were 
not  in  auger  I  would  soundly  drub  your  sides."  I  Plato 
likewise,  being  highly  offended  with  one  of  his  slaves,  gave 
Speusippus  order  to  chastise  him,  excusing  himself  from 

*  Aulus  Gellius,  xviii.  3.  -f  Idem,  i.  26. 

I  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qu£es,,  iv.  36. 
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doing  it  because  he  was  in  anger.*  And  Carillus,  a  Lace- 
dasnioaiau,  to  a  Helot,  who  carried  himself  insolently 
toward  him:  ^'^By  tlie  Gods/'  said  he,  "'if  I  was  not  angry, 
I  would  immediately  cause  thee  to  be  put  to  death."  f 

'Tis  a  passion  that  is  pleased  with  and  flatters  itself. 
How  often,  being  moved  under  a  false  cause,  if  the  person 
offending  makes  a  good  defense  and  presents  us  with  a  just 
excuse,  are  we  angry  against  truth  and  innocence  itself? 
In  proof  of  which,  I  remember  a  marvelous  example  of 
antiquity. 

Piso,  otherwise  a  man  of  very  eminent  virtue, J  being 
moved  against  a  soldier  of  his,  for  that  returning  alone 
from  forage  he  could  give  him  no  account  whei'e  he  had  left 
a  com})anion  of  his,  took  it  for  gianted  that  he  had  killed 
him,  and  presently  condemned  him  to  death.  He  was  no 
sooner  mounted  upon  the  gibbet,  but  behold  his  wandering 
companion  arrives,  at  which  all  the  army  were  exceedingly 
glad,  and  after  many  embraces  of  the  two  comrades,  the 
hangman  carried  both  the  one  and  the  other  into  Piso's 
presence,  all  those  present  believing  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  even  to  himself;  but  it  proved  quite  contrary; 
for  through  shame  and  spite,  his  fury,  Avhich  was  not  yet 
cool,  redoubled;  and  by  a  subtlety  which  his  passion  sud- 
denly suggested  to  him,  he  made  three  criminal  for  having 
found  one  innocent,  and  caused  them  all  to  be  despatched: 
the  first  soldier,  because  sentence  had  passed  upon  him;  the 
second,  who  had  lost  his  way,  because  he  was  the  cause  of 
his  companion's  death;  and  the  hangman,  for  not  having 
obeyed  the  order  which  had  been  given  him. 

Such  as  have  had  to  do  with  testy  and  obstinate  women, 
may  have  experimented  into  what  a  rage  it  puts  them,  to 
oppose  silence  and  coldness  to  their  fury,  and  that  a  mau 
disdains  to  nourish  their  anger.  The  orator  Celius  was 
wonderfully  choleric  by  nature;  and  to  one  who  supped  in 
his  company,  a  man  of  a  gentle  and  sweet  coiiversation,  and 
who,  that  he  might  not  move  him,  approved  and  consented 
to   all    he  said;    he,    impatient   that   his  ill  humor  should 

*  Seneca,  De  Ira,  iii.   13.  f  Plutarch,  Apotliegius. 

^  "Montaigne,  for  wbat  reason  I  know  not,  gives  liim  a  better 
character  than  Seneca,  who,  De  Ira.  lib.  i.  cap.  16»  says,  thougl/ 
he  was  free  from  many  vices  that  he  was  ill-tempered  and  ex- 
tremely rigorous." — COSTE. 
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thus  spend  itself  witliout  aliment:  "For  the  love  of  the 
gods  deny  me  something,"  said  he,  "that  we  may  be  two."  * 
Women,  in  like  manner,  are  only  angry,  that  others  may  be 
angry  again,  in  imitation  of  the  laws  of  love.  Phocion,  to 
one  wiio  interrupted  his  speaking  by  injurious  and  very 
opprobrious  words,  made  no  other  return  than  silence,  and 
to  give  him  full  liberty  and  leisure  to  vent  his  spleen; 
which  he  having  accordingly  done,  and  the  storm  blown 
over  without  any  mention  of  this  disturbance,  he  proceeded 
in  his  discourse  where  he  had  left  off  before. f  No  answer 
can  nettle  a  man  like  such  a  contempt. 

Of  the  most  choleric  man  in  France  (auger  is  always  an 
imperfection,  but  more  excusable  in  a  soldier,  for  in  that 
trade  it  cannot  sometimes  be  avoided)  I  often  say,  that  he 
is  the  most  patient  man  that  I  know,  and  the  most  discreet 
in  bridling  his  passions;  which  rise  in  him  with  so  great 
violence  and  fury. 

"Magno  veluti  cum  flamma  sonore 
Virgpa  suggeritur  costis  undaiitis  alieni 
Exsiiltantque  sestu  latices,  f  urii  iiitus  aquai. 
Fumidus,  atque  alte  spiimis  exuberat  amnis, 
Nee  jam  se  capit  unda;  volat  vapor  ater  ad  auras;  "  % 

that  he  must  of  necessity  cruelly  constrain  himself  to 
moderate  it.  And  for  my  part,  I  know  no  passion  which  I 
could  with  so  much  violence  to  myself  attempt  to  cover 
and  conceal:  I  would  not  set  wisdom  at  so  high  a  price; 
and  do  not  so  much  consider  what  a  man  does,  as  how  much 
it  costs  him  to  do  no  worse. 

Another  boasted  himself  to  me  of  the  regularity  and 
sweetness  of  his  manners,  which  are  in  truth  very  singular; 
to  whom  1  replied,  that  it  was  indeed  something,  especially 
in  persons  of  so  eminent  a  quality  as  himself,  upon  whom 
every  one  had  their  eyes,  to  present  himself  always  well- 
tempered  to  the  woi'ld;  but  tliat  the  principal  thing  was  to 
make  provision   for  within  and  for  himself;  and  that  it 

*  Seneca,  De  Ira,  iii.  8." 

f  Plutarch,  Instructions  for  those  who  manage  State  Affairs,  c.  10. 

J  "  When  with  loud  crackling  noise,  afire  of  sticks  is  applied  to 
the  boiling  caldron's  side,  by  the  heat  in  frisky  bells  the  liquor 
dances:  but  within  the  water  rages  and  high  the  smoky  fluid  in  foam 
overflows.  Nor  can  the  wave  now  contain  itself:  in  pitchy  steam  it 
flies  all  abroad." — ^neid,  vii.  462. 
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was  not,  in  my  opinion,  very  well  to  order  his  business  in- 
wardly to  grate  himself,  which  I  was  afraid  he  did  in  put- 
ti)ig  on  and  outwardly  maintaining  this  visor  and  regular 
appearance. 

A  man  incorporates  auger  by  concealing  it,  as  Diogeues 
told  Demostlienes,  who,  for  fear  of  being  seen  in  a  tavern, 
withdrew  himself  the  more  retiredly  into  it:  "The  more 
you  retire,  the  farther  you  enter  in."*  I  would  rather 
advise  that  a  man  should  give  his  servant  a  box  of  the  ear 
a  little  unseasonably,  than  rack  his  fancy  to  present  this 
grave  and  composed  countenance;  and  had  rather   discover 

^ny  passions  than  brood  over  them  at  my  own  expense;  they 
grow  less  in  venting  and  manifesting  themselves;  and  'tis 
much  better  their  point  should  wound  others  without,  thau 
be  turned  toward  ourselves  within.  "  Omnia  vitia  in 
aperto  leviora  sunt:  et  tunc  j^orniciosissi^na,  quvm,  simu- 

Jiita  sanitate,  suhsidunt."  \  I  admonish  all  those  who  have 
authority  to  be  angry  in  my  family,  in  the  first  place  to 
manage  their  anger  and  not  to  lavish  it  upon  every  occa- 
sion, for  that  both  lessens  the  value  and  hinders  the  effect: 
rash  and  incessant  scoldiug  runs  into  custom,  and  renders 
itself  despised;  and  what  you  lay  out  upon  a  servant  for  a 
theft,  is  not  felt,  because  it  is  the  same  he  has  seen  you  a 
hundred  times  employ  against  him  for  having  ill  washed  a 
glass,  or  set  a  stool  out  of  place.  Secondly,  that  they  be 
not  angry  to  no  purpose,  but  make  sure  that  their  repre- 
hension reach  him  with  whom  they  are  offended;  for, 
ordinarily,  they  rail  and  bawd  before  he  comes  into  their 
presence,  and  continue  scolding  an  age  after  he  is  gone; 

"  Et  secum  petulans  amentia  certat:  "| 

they  attack  his  shadow,  and  drive  the  storm  in  a  place  where 
no  one  is  either  chastised  or  concerned,  but  in  the  clamor 
of  their  voice.  I  likewise  in  quarrels  condemn  those  who 
huff  and  vapor  without  an  enemy;  those  rodomontades 
should  be  reserved  to  discharge  upon   the  offending  party: 

*  Diogenes  Laertius,  Life  of  Diogenes  tlae  Cynic,  vi.  34. 

f  "  All  vices  are  less  dangerous  when  open  to  be  seen,  and  then 
most  pernicious  when  they  lurk  under  a  dissembled  good  nature." 
— Seneca,  Ep.,  56. 

X  "  And  petulant  madness  contends  with  itself." — Clatjdian,  in 
Eutrop.,  i.  237. 
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"Mugitus  veluti  cum  prima  in  praelia  taurus 
Terrificos  ciet,  atque  irasci  in  cornua  tentat, 
Arboris  obnixus  tiunco,  ventosque  lacessit 
Ictibus,  et  sparsa  ad  pugnam  proludit  arena."* 

When  I  am  angry,  my  anger  is  very  sharp  but  withal  very 
short,  and  as  private  as  I  can;  I  lose  myself  indeed  in 
prom})^;ness  and  violence,  but  not  in  trouble;  so  that  1 
throw  out  all  sorts  of  injurious  words  at  random,  and 
without  choice,  and  never  consider  pertinently  to  dart  my 
language  wliere  I  think  it  will  deepest  wound,  for  I  com-, 
moidy  make  use  of  no  other  weapon  in  my  anger  than  my 
tongue.  My  servants  have  a  better  bargain  of  me  in  great 
occasions  tlian  in  little;  the  light  ones  surprise  me;  and 
the  mischief  on't  is,  that  when  you  are  once  upon  the  preci- 
pice, 'tis  no  matter  wlio  gave  you  the  push,  for  you  always 
go  to  the  bottom;  the  fall  urges,  moves,  and  makes  haste  of 
itself.  In  great  occasions  tl)is  satisfies  me,  that  they  are 
so  just  every  one  expects  a  reasonabh;  indignation,  and  then 
I  glorify  myself  in  deceiving  their  expectation;  against 
these,  I  fortify  and  prepare  myself;  they  disturb  my  head, 
and  threaten  to  transport  me  very  far,  should  I  follow  them. 
I  can  easily  contain  myself  from  entering  into  one  of  these 
passions,  and  am  strong  enough,  when  I  expect  them,  to 
repel  their  violence,  be  the  cause  never  so  great;  but  if  a 
passion  once  prepossess  and  seize  me,  it  carries  me  away, 
be  the  cause  never  so  small.  I  bargain  thus  witli  those 
who  may  contend  with  me;  when  you  see  me  moved  first, 
let  me  alone,  i-ight  or  wrong;  I'll  do  the  same  for  you. 
The  storm  is  only  begot  by  a  concurrence  of  angers,  which 
easily  spring  from  one  another,  and  are  not  born  together. 
Let  every  one  have  liis  own  wa}^  and  we  shall  be  always  at 
peace.  A  profitable  advice,  but  hard  to  execute.  Some- 
times also  it  falls  one  tliat  I  put  on  a  seeming  anger,  for 
the  better  governing  of  my  house,  without  any  real  emotion. 
As  age  renders  my  humors  more  sharp,  I  study  to  oppose 
them,  and  will,  if  I  can,  order  it  so,  that  for  the  future  I 
may  be  so  much  tlie  less  peevish  and  hard  to  please,  as  I 
have  more  excuse  ami  inclination  to  be  so,  although  I  have 

*  "  As  when  a  bull  to  usber  in  the  figbt  makes  dreadful  bellow- 
ings,  and  wbets  bis  borns  against  Ibe  trunk  of  a  tree,  witli  blows  be 
beats  tbe  air,  and  preludes  to  the  figbt  by  spurning  tbe  sand." — 
u^/ieid,  xii.  108. 
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heretofore  been    reckoned    among   those    who  have   the 
greatest  patience. 

A  word  more  to  conclnde  this  chapter.  Aristotle  says,* 
that  auger  sometimes  serves  for  arms  to  virtue  and  valor. 
'Tis  likely  it  may  he  so,  nevertheless,  they  who  contradict 
himf  pleasantly  answer,  that  'tis  a  weapon  of  novel  use,  for 
we  move  all  other  arms,  this  moves  us;  our  hands  guide 
it  not,  'tis  it  that  guides  our  hands;  it  hold  us,  we  hold 
not  it. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

DEFENSE   OF   SENECA   AND    PLUTARCH. 

The  familiarity  I  have  with  these  two  authors,  and  the 
assistance  they  have  lent  to  my  age  and  to  my  book,  wholly 
compiled  of  what  I  have  borrowed  from  them,  oblige  me 
to  stand  up  for  their  honor. 

As  to  Seneca,  among  a  million  of  little  pamphlets  that 
those  of  the  so-called  reformed  religion  disperse  abroad  for 
the  defense  of  their  cause  (and  which  sometimes  proceed 
from  so  good  a  hand,  that  'tis  pity  his  pen  is  not  employed 
in  a  better  subject),  1  have  formerly  seen  one,  that  to  make 
up  the  parallel' he  would  fain  find  out  between  the  govern- 
ment of  our  late  poor  King  Charles  IX.,  and  that  of  Nero, 
compares  the  late  cardinal  of  Lorraine  with  Seneca;  tlieir 
fortunes,  in  having  both  of  them  been  the  prime  ministers 
in  the  government  of  their  princes,  and  in  th.jir  manners, 
conditions  and  deportments  to  have  been  very  near  alike. 
Wherein,  in  my  opinion,  he  does  the  said  cardinal  a  very 
great  honor;  for  though  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  a 
very  high  esteem  for  his  wit,  eloquence,  and  zeal  to  religion 
and  the  service  of  his  king,  and  his  good  fortune  to  have 
lived  in  an  age  wherein  it  was  so  novel,  so  rare,  and  also  so 
necessary  for  the  public  good  to  have  an  ecclesiastical  per- 
son of  such  high  birth  and  dignity,  and  so  sufficient  and 
capable  of  his  place;  yet,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  do  not 
think  his  capacity  by  many  degrees  near  to  the  other,  nor 
his  virtue  either  so  clean,  entire,  or  steady,  as  that  of 
Seneca. 

*  Moral,  ad  Nicom.,  iii.  8.  f  Seneca   De  Ira,  i.  16. 
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Now  the  book  whereof  I  speak,  to  bring  about  its 
design,  gives  a  very  injurious  clescriiotion  of  Seneca,  having 
borrowed  its  reproaches  from  Dion  the  historian,  wliose 
testimony  I  do  not  at  all  believe;  for  besides  that  he  is  in- 
consistent, that  after  having  called  Seneca  one  while  very 
wise,  and  again  a  mortal  enemy  to  Nero's  vices,  makes  him 
elsewhere  avaricious,  an  usurer,  ambitious,  effeminate, 
voluptuous,  and  a  false  pretender  to  philosophy,  his  virtue 
appears  so  vivid  and  vigorous  in  his  writings,  and  his 
vindication  is  so  clear  from  any  of  these  imputations,  as 
of  his  riches  and  extraordinarily  expensive  way  of  living, 
that  I  cannot  believe  any  testimony  to  the  contrary.  And 
besides  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  believe  the  Komau 
historians  in  such  things  than  Greeks  and  foreigners. 
Now  Tacitus  *  aud  the  rest  speak  very  honorably  both  of 
his  life  and  death;  and  represent  him  to  us  a  very  ex- 
cellent and  virtuous  person  in  all  things;  and  I  will  allege 
no  other  reproach  against  Dion's  report  but  this,  which  I 
cannot  avoid,  namely,  that  he  has  so  weak  a  judgment  in 
the  Roman  affairs,  that  he  dares  to  maintain  Julius 
Caesar's  cause  against  Pompey,  and  that  of  Antony  against 
Cicero. 

Let  us  now  come  to  Plutarch:  Jean  Bodin  is  a  good 
author  of  our  times,  and  a  writer  of  much  greater  judgment 
than  the  rout  of  scribblers  of  his  age,  and  who  deserves  to 
be  carefully  read  and  considered.  I  find  him,  though,  a 
little  bold  in  this  passage  of  his  Method  of  history,  where 
he  accuses  Plutarch  not  only  of  ignorance  (wherein  1  would 
have  let  him  alone;  for  tliat  is  beyond  my  criticism)  but 
that  he  *'  often  writes  things  incredible,  and  absolutely 
fabulous: "  these  are  his  own  words.  If  he  had  simply 
said,  that  he  had  delivered  things  otherwise  than  they 
really  are,  it  had  been  no  great  reproach;  for  what  we  have 
not  seen,  we  are  forced  to  receive  from  other  hands,  and 
take  upon  trust,  and  I  see  that  he  purposely  sometimes 
variously  relates  the  same  story;  as  the  judgment  of  the 
three  best  captains  tiiat  ever  were,  given  by  Hannibal;  'tis 
one  way  in  the  Life  of  Flaminous,  and  another  in  that  of 
Pyrrhus.     But  to  charge  him  with  having  taken  incredible 

*  Tacitus,  Anna),  xiii.  11;  xiv.  53-55;  sv.  60 — 64.  Tacitus,  how- 
ever, relates  several  circumstances  as  to  Seneca  which  are  very 
censurable. 
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and  impossible  things  for  current  pay,  is  to  accuse  the 
most  judicious  author  in  the  world  of  want  of  judgment. 
And  tliis  is  his  example;  "  as,"  says  he,  "when  he  relates 
that  a  Lacedaemonian  boy  suffered  his  bowels  to  be  torn 
out  by  a  fox-cub  he  had  stolen,  and  kept  it  still  concealed 
under  his  coat  till  he  fell  down  dead,  rather  than  he  would 
discover  his  theft.'"'  *  I  find,  in  the  fiist  place,  this  example 
ill-chosen,  forasmuch  as  it  is  very  hard  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  whereas  we  have  better  authority 
to  limit  and  know  the  force  of  the  bodily  limbs;  and  there- 
fore, if  I  had  been  he,  I  should  rather  have  chosen  an  ex- 
ample of  this  second  sort;  and  there  are  some  of  these  less 
credible:  and  among  others,  that  which  he  relates  of 
Pyrrhus,  that  "all  wounded  ashe  was,  he  struck  one  of  his 
enemies,  who  was  armed  from  head  to  foot,  so  great  a  blow 
with  his  sword,  that  he  clave  him  down  from  his  crown 
to  his  seat,  so  that  the  body  was  divided  into  two  parts."  f 
In  this  example  I  find  no  great  miracle,  nor  do  1  admit  the 
salvo  with  which  he  excuses  Plutarch,  where  lie  added  these 
words,  "as 'tis  said,"  to  suspend  our  belief;  for  unless  it 
be  in  things  received  by  authority,  and  the  reverence  to 
antiquity  or  religion,  he  would  never  have  himself  admitted 
or  enjoined  us  to  believe  things  incredible  in  themselves; 
and  that  these  words,  "as  'tis  said,"  are  not  put  in  this 
place  to  that  effect,  is  easy  to  be  seen,  because  he  elsewhere 
relates  to  us,  upon  this  subject,  of  the  patience  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  children,  examples  happening  in  his  time 
more  unlikely  to  prevail  upon  our  faith;  as  what  Cicero 
iias  also  testified  |  before  him,  as  having,  as  he  says  been 
upon  the  spot:  that  even  to  their  times  there  were  children 
found  who,  in  the  trial  of  patience  they  were  put  to 
before  the  altar  of  Diana,  suffered  themselves  to  be  there 
whipped  till  the  blood  ran  down  all  over  their  bodies,  not 
only  without  crying  out,  but  without  so  much  as  a  groan 
and  some  till  they  there  voluntarily  lost  their  lives:  and 
that  which  Plutarch  also,  among  a  hundred  other  wit- 
nesses, relates,  that  at  a  sacrifice,  a  burning  coal  having 
fallen  into  the  sleeve  of  a  Lacedaemonian  boy,  as  he  was 
censing,  he  suffered  his  whole  arm  to  be  burned,  till  the 
smell  of  the  broiling  flesh  was  perceived  by  those  present. 

*  Life  of  Lycurgus,  c.  14  f  liife  of  Pyrrlius,  c.  12. 

X  Tusc.  Qu£es.,  ii.  14,  v.  27. 
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There  was  nothing,  according  to  their  custom,  wherein 
their  reputation  was  more  concerned,  nor  for  which  they 
were  to  undergo  more  blame  and  disgrace,  than  in  being 
taken  in  theft.  I  am  so  fully  satisfied  of  the  greatness  of 
those  people,  that  his  story  does  not  only  not  appear  to  me 
as  to  Bodin,  incredible;  but  I  do  not  find  it  so  much  as 
rare  and  strange.  The  Spartan  history  is  full  of  a  thousand 
more  cruel  and  rare  examples;  and  is,  indeed  all  miracle 
in  this  respect. 

Marcellinus,  concerning  theft,  reports*  that  in  his  time 
there  was  no  sort  of  torments  which  could  compel  the 
Egyptians,  when  taken  in  this  act,  though  a  people  very 
much  addicted  to  it,  so  much  as  to  tell  their  name. 

A  Spanish  peasant,  being  put  to  the  rack  as  to  the  accom- 
plices of  the  murder  of  the  Preetor  Lucius  Piso,  cried  out 
in  the  height  of  the  torment,  -'  that  his  friends  should  not 
leave  him,  but  look  on  in  all  assurance;  and  that  no  pain 
had  the  power  to  force  from  him  one  word  of  confession," 
which  was  all  they  could  get  the  first  day.  The  next  day, 
as  they  were  leading  him  a  second  time  to  another  trial, 
strongly  disengaging  himself  from  the  hands  of  his  guards, 
he  furiously  ran  his  head  against  a  wall,  and  beat  out  his 
brains,  f 

Epicharis,  having  tired  and  glutted  the  cruelty  of  Nero's 
satellites  and  undergone  their  fire,  their  beating,  their  racks 
a  whole  day  together,  without  one  syllable  of  confession 
of  her  conspiracy;  being  tlie  next  day  brought  again  to  the 
rack,  with  her  limbs  almost  torn  to  pieces,  conveyed  the 
lace  of  her  robe  with  a  running  noose  over  one  of  the  arms 
of  her  chair,  and  suddenly  slipping  her  head  into  it,  with 
the  weight  of  her  own  body  hanged  herself.  X  Having  the 
courage  to  die  in  that  manner,  is  it  not  to  be  presumed  that 
she  purposely  lent  her  life  to  the  trial  of  her  fortitude  the 
day  befoi'e,  to  mock  the  tyrant,  and  encourage  others  to  the 
like  attempt? 

And  whoever  will  inquire  of  our  troopers  the  experiences 
they  have  had  in  our  civil  wars,  will  find  effects  of  patience 
and  obstinate  resolution  in  this  misei-able  age  of  ours,  and 
among    this    rabble    even     more     effeminate     than     the 

*  Lib  xxii.  cap.  16.  t  Tacitus,  Annals,  iv.  45. 

X  Idem,  ibid.,  xv.  57. 
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Egyptians,  worthy  to  be  compared  with  those  we  have  just 
related  of  the  Spartan  virtue. 

I  know  there  have  been  simple  peasants  among  us  who 
have  endured  the  soles  of  their  feet  to  be  broiled  upon  a 
gridiron,  their  finger-ends  to  be  crushed  with  the  cock  of  a 
pistol,  and  their  bloody  eyes  squeezed  out  of  their  heads 
by  force  of  a  cord  twisted  about  their  brows,  before  they 
would  so  much  as  consent  to  a  ransom.  I  have  seen  one 
left  stark  naked  for  dead  in  a  ditch,  his  neck  black  and 
swollen,  with  a  halter  yet  about  it  with  which  they  had 
dragged  him  all  night  at  a  horse's  tail,  his  body  wounded 
in  a  hundred  places,  with  stabs  of  daggers  that  had  been 
given  him,  not  to  kill  him,  but  to  put  him  to  pain  and  to 
affright  him,  who  had  endured  all  this,  and  even  to  being 
speechless  and  insensible,  resolved,  as  he  himself  told  me, 
ratlier  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  (as  indeed,  as  to  matter  oi 
suffering,  he  already  had)  before  he  would  pay  a  penny; 
and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  richest  husbandmen  of  all  the 
country.  How  many  have  been  seen  patiently  to  suffer 
themselves  to  be  burned  and  roasted  for  opinions  taken  upon 
trust  from  others,  and  by  them  not  at  all  understood?  I 
have  known  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  women  (forGascony 
has  a  certain  prerogative  for  obstinacy)  whom  you  ni'ght 
sooner  have  made  eat  fire  than  forsake  an  opinion  they  had 
conceived  in  auger.  They  are  all  the  more  exasperated  by 
blows  and  constraint.  And  he  that  made  the  story  of  the 
woman  who,  in  defiance  of  all  correction,  threats,  and 
bastinadoes,  ceased  not  to  call  her  husband  lousy  knave; 
and  who  being  plunged  over  head  and  ears  in  water,  yet 
lifted  her  hands  above  her  head  and  made  a  sign  of  crack- 
ing lice,  feigned  a  tale  of  which,  in  truth,  we  every  day 
see  a  manifest  image  in  the  obstinacy  of  women.  And 
obstinacy  is  the  sister  of  constancy,  at  least  in  vigor  and 
stability. 

We  are  not  to  judge  what  is  possible  and  what  is  not, 
according  to  what  is  credible  and  incredible  to  our  ap- 
prehension, as  I  have  said  elsewhere;*  and  it  is  a  great 
fault,  and  yet  one  that  most  men  are  guilty  of  which, 
nevertheless,  I  do  not  mention  with  any  reflection  npou 
Bodin,  to  make  a  difficulty  or  believing  that  in  another 
wliich  they  could  not  or  would  not  do  themselves.     Every 

*  Book  i.  cliap.  26. 
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one  thinks  that  the  sovereign  stamp  of  human  nature  is 
imprinted  in  him,  and  that  from  it  all  others  must  take 
their  rule;  and  that  all  proceedings  which  are  not  like  his 
are  feigned  and  false.  What  brutal  stupidity  I  Is  any- 
thing of  another's  actions  or  faculties  proposed  to  him? 
the  first  thing  he  calls  to  the  consultation  of  his  judgment 
is  his  own  example;  and  as  matters  go  with  him,  so  they 
must  of  necessity  do  with  all  the  world  besides.  0  dan- 
gerous and  intolerable  folly!  For  my  part,  I  consider 
some  men  as  infinitely  beyond  me,  especially  among  the 
ancients,  and  yet,  though  I  clearly  discern  my  inability  to 
come  near  them  by  a  thousand  paces,  I  do  not  forbeai'  to 
keep  them  in  sight,  and  to  judge" of  what  so  elevates  them, 
of  which  I  perceive  some  seeds  in  njyself,  as  I  also  do  of 
the  extreme  meanness  of  some  other  minds,  which  I  neither 
am  astonished  at  nor  yet  misbelieve.  I  very  well  perceive 
the  turns  those  great  souls  take  to  raise  themselves  to 
such  a  pitch,  and  admire  their  grandeur:  and  those  flights 
that  I  think  the  bravest  I  could  be  glad  to  imitate;  where 
though  I  want  wing,  yet  my  judgment  readily  goes  along 
with  them. 

The  other  example  he  introduces  of  "  things  incredible 
and  wholly  fabulous,"  delivered  by  Plutarch*  is,  that 
"  Agesilaus  was  fined  by  the  Ephori  for  having  wholly  en- 
grossed the  hearts  and  affections  of  his  citizens  to  himself 
alone."  And  herein  I  do  not  see  what  sign  of  falsity  is  to 
be  found:  clearly  Plutarch  speaks  of  things  that  must 
needs  be  better  known  to  him  than  to  us;  and  it  was  no 
new  thing  in  Greece  to  see  men  punished  and  exiled  for 
this  very  thing  of  being  too  acceptable  to  the  people;  wit- 
ness the  ostracism  and  petalism.f 

There  is  yet  in  this  place  another  accusation  laid  against 
Plutarch  which  I  cannot  well  digest,  wherein  Bodin  says 
that  he  has  sincerely  paralleled  Romans  witli  Romans,  and 
Greeks  among  themselves,  but  not  Romans  with  Greeks; 
witness,  says  he,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  Cato  and  Aris- 
tides,  Sylla  and  Lysander,  Marcellus  and  Pelopidas,  Pom- 
pey  and  Agesilaus,  holding  that  he  has  favored  the 
Greeks  in   giving  them  so  unequal   companions.     This  is 

*  Life  of  Agesilaus,  c.  1. 

f  Ostracism,  at  Athens,  was  banishment  for  ten  years;  Petalism, 
at  Syracuse,  was  banishment  for  five  years. 
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really  to  attack  what  in  Plutarch  is  most  excellent  and 
nicst  to  be  commended:  for  in  his  parallels  (which  is  tiie 
most  admirable  part  of  all  his  works,  and  with  which,  in 
my  opinion,  he  is  himself  the  most  pleased)  the  fidelity 
and  sincerity  of  his  judgments  equal  their  depth  and 
weight:  he  is  a  philosopher  who  teaches  us  virtue.  Let  us 
see  whether  we  cannot  defend  him  from  this  reproach  of 
falsity  and  prevarication.  All  that  I  can  imagine  could 
give  occasion  to  this  censure  is  thegreat  and  shining  luster 
of  the  Roman  names  whicii  we  have  in  our  minds;  it  does 
not  seem  likely  to  us  that  Demosthenes  could  rival  the 
glory  of  a  consul,  proconsul,  and  prfetor  of  that  great  Re- 
public: but  if  a  man  consider  the  truth  of  the  thing,  and 
the  men  in  themselves,  which  is  Plutarch's  chiefest  aim, 
and  will  rather  balance  their  manners,  their  natures,  and 
parts,  than  their  fortunes,  I  think,  contrary  to  Bodin,  that 
Cicero  and  the  elder  Cato  come  far  short  of  the  men  with 
whom  they  are  compared.  I  shouhl  sooner,  for  his  pur- 
pose, have  chosen  the  example  of  the  younger  Cato  com- 
pared with  Phocion,  for  in  this  couple  there  would  have 
been  a  more  likely  disparity,  to  the  Roman's  advantage. 
As  to  Marcellus,  Sylla,  and  Pompey,  I  very  well  discern 
that  their  exploits  of  war  are  greater  and  more  full  of 
pomp  and  glory  than  those  of  the  Greeks,  whom  Plutarch 
compares  with  them:  but  the  bravest  and  most  virtuous 
actions,  any  more  in  war  than  elsewhere,  are  not  always 
the  most  renowned.  I  often  see  the  names  of  captains 
obscured  by  the  splendor  of  other  names  of  less  desert; 
witness  Labenius,  Ventidius,  Telesiuus,  and  several  others. 
And  to  take  it  by  that  were  I  to  complain  on  the  behalf  of 
the  Greeks,  could  I  not  say,  that  Camillus  was  much  less 
comparable  to  Themistocles,  the  Gi'acchi  to  Agis  and 
Cleomenes  and  Numa  to  Lycurgus?  But  'tis  folly  to  judge 
at  one  view,  of  things  that  have  so  many  aspects.  When 
Plutarch  compares  tliem,  he  does  not,  for  ail  that,  make 
them  equal;  who  could  more  learnedly  and  sincerely  have 
marked  their  distinctions?  Does  he  parallel  the  victories, 
feats  of  arms,  the  force  of  the  armies  conducted  by  Pom- 
pey, and  his  triumphs,  with  tiiose  of  Agesilaus?  '' I  do 
not  believe,"  says  he,*  "  that  Xenophon  himself,  if  he 
were  now    living,  though    he  were  allowed  to  write  what- 

*  Parallel  of  Pompey  and  Agesilaus. 
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ever  pleased  hini  to  the  advantage  of  Agesilaiis,  would 
dare  to  bring  them  into  comparison."  Does  he  speak  of 
paralleling  Lysander  to  Sylla.  There  is,"  says  Ire,  "  no 
comparison  either  in  the  number  of  victories,  or  in  the 
hazard  of  battles,  for  Lysander  only  gained  two  naval 
battles,"  etc.*  This  is  not  to  derogate  from  the  Romaus;  for 
having  only  simply  named  them  with  the  Greeks,  he  can  have 
done  tiiem  no  injury,  what  disparity  soever  there  may  bo 
between  them:  and  Plutarch  does  not  entirely  oppose  them 
to  one  another;  there  is  no  preference  in  general;  he  only 
compares  the  pieces  and  circumstances,  one  after  another, 
and  gives  of  every  one  a  particular  and  separate  judgment. 
Wherefore  if  any  one  could  convict  him  of  partiality,  he 
ought  to  pick  out  some  one  of  those  particular  judgments, 
or  say,  in  general,  that  he  was  mistaken  in  comparing  such 
a  Greek  to  such  a  Roman,  when  there  were  others  more  fit 
and  better  resembling  to  parallel  him  to. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  STORY  OF  SPURIKA. 

PHiLOaOPHY  thinks  she  has  not  ill  employed  her  talent, 
when  she  has  given  the  sovereignty  of  the  soul  and  the 
authority  of  restraining  our  appetites,  to  reason.  Among 
which,  they  who  ju<lge  that  there  is  none  moi'e*'violent  than 
those  which  spring  from  love,  have  this  opinion  also,  that 
they  seize  botli  body  and  soTil;  and  possess  the  whole  man, 
so  that  even  health  depends  uj^on  them,  and  medicine 
is  sometimes  constrained  to  pimp  for  them;  but  one  migh.t, 
on  the  contrary  also  say,  that  the  mixture  of  the  body 
brings  an  abatement  and  weakening;  for  such  desires  are 
subject  to  satiety,  and  capable  of  material  remedies. 

Many,  being  determined  to  rid  their  souls  from  the  con- 
tinual alarms  of  this  appetite,  have  made  use  of  incision 
and  amputation  of  the  rebelling  members;  others  have 
subdued  their  force  and  ardor  by  the  frequent  application 
of  cold  things,  as  snow  and  vinegar.  The  sackcloths  of  our 
ancestors  were  for  this  purpose,  which  is  cloth  woven  of 
horse-hair,  of  Avhich  some  of  tlieni  made  shirts,  and  others 

*  Parallel  of  Sjlla  and  Lysa.nder, 
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girdles,  to  torture  aud  correct  tlieir  reins.  A  prince,  not 
long  ago,  told  me,  that  in  Lis  youth,  upon  a  solemn  festival 
in  the  court  of  King  Francis  I.,  where  everybody  was  very 
finely  dressed,  he  Avould  needs  put  on  his  father's  hair  shirt 
whicli  was  still  kept  in  the  house;  hut  how  great  soever 
his  devotion  was,  he  had  not  patience  to  wear  it  till  night, 
and  was  sick  a  long  time  after;  adding  withal,  that  he  did 
not  think  there  could  be  any  youthful  heat  so  fierce  that 
the  use  of  tliis  recipe  would  not  mortif}',  and  yet  perliaps 
he  never  essayed  the  most  violent;  for  experience  shows 
us,  that  such  emotions  are  often  seen  under  rude  aud 
slovenly  clothes,  ami  that  a  hair  shirt  does  not  always 
render  those  chaste  who  wear  it.* 

Xenocrates  proceeded  with  greater  rigor  in  this  affair; 
for  his  disciples,  to  make  trial  of  his  continency,  having 
slipped  Lais,  that  beautiful  and  famous  courtesan,  into  his 
bed,  quite  naked,  excepting  the  arms  of  her  beauty  and  her 
wanton  allurements,  her  philters,  finding,  that  in  despite 
of  his  reason  and  philosophical  rules,  his  unruly  flesh  began 
to  mutiny,  he  caused  those  members  of  his  to  be  burned 
that  he  found  consenting  to  this  rebellion. f  Whereas  the 
passions  which  wholly  reside  in  the  soul,  as  ambition, 
<  avarice,  and  the  rest,  find  the  reason  much  more  to  do, 
I  because  it  cannot  there  be  helped  but  by  its  own  means; 
neither  are  those  appetites  capable  of  satiet}',  but  grow 
sharper  aud  increase  by  fruition; 

The  sole  example  of  Julius  Caesar  may  suffice  to  demon- 
strate to  us  the  disparity  of  these  appetites;  for  never  was 
man  more  addicted  to  amorous  delights  than  he:  of  which 
one  testimony  is  the  peculiar  care  he  had  of  his  person,  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  make  use  of  the  most  lascivious  means 
I  to  that  end  then  in  use,  as  to  iiave  all  the  hairs  of  his  body 
1  twitched  off,  and  to  wipe  all  over   with  perfumes  with  the 
sextremest  nicety. ;j;    Aud  he  was  a  beautiful  person  in  him- 
self, of  a  fair  complexion,  tall,  and  sprightly,  full  faced, 
with   quick  hazel   eyes,  if  we  may  believe  Suetonius;  for 

*  In  the  original  there  is  a  play  on  the  words  Jiaire  and  here,  tlie 
former  meaning  a  cilice  or  hair  shirt,  derived  from  a  coarse  habit 
worn  by  the  people  of  Cilicia,  and  the  latter  a  poor  feeble  creature, 
un  pauvre  here. 

f  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  vita,  iv.  7. 

X  Suetonius,  in  vita,  c.  45. 
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the  statues  of  him  that  we  see  at  Eome  do  not  in  all 
points  answer  tliis  description.  Besides  his  wives,  whom 
he  four  times  changed,  without  reckoning  the  amoi-s  of 
his  boyhood  with  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  he  had  the 
maidenhood  of  the  renowned  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt, 
witness  the  little  Ca^sario  whom  he  had  by  her.  *  He  also 
made  love  to  Eunoe,  f  queen  of  Mauritania;  and  at  Rome 
to  Posthumia,  the  wife  of  Servius  Sulpitius;  to  Lollia,  the 
wife  of  Gabinius;  to  Tertulla,  the  wife  of  Crassus,  and 
even  to  Mutia,  wife  of  the  great  Pompey;  which  was  the 
reason,  the  Roman  historians  say,  that  she  was  repudiated 
by  her  husband,  which  Plutarch  confesses  to  be  more  than 
he  knew;  and  the  Curios,  both  father  and  son,  afterward 
reproached  Pompey,  when  he  married  Cagsar's  daughter, 
that  he  had  made  himself  son-in-law  to  a  man  who  had 
made  him  cuckold,  and  one  whom  he  himself  was  wont  to 
call  ^gisthus.  Besides  all  these,  he  entertained  Servilia, 
Cato's  sister  and  mother  to  Marcus  Brutus,  whence,  every 
one  believes,  proceeded  the  great  affection  he  had  to  Brutus 
by  reason  that  he  was  born  at  a  time  when  it  was  likely  he 
might  be  his  son.  So  that  I  have  reason,  methinks,  to 
take  him  for  a  man  extremely  given  to  this  debauch,  and 
of  a  very  amorous  constitution.  But  the  other  passion  of 
am_bition,  with  which  he  was  exceedingly  infected,  arising 
in  him  to  contend  with  the  former,  it  was  soon  compelled 
to  give  way. 

And  here  calling  to  mind  Mohammed,  who  won  Con- 
stantinople, and  finally  exterminated  the  Grecian  name,  I 
do  not  know  where  these  two  passions  were  so  evenly 
balanced;  equally  an  indefatigable  lecher  and  soldier:  but 
where  they  both  meet  in  his  life  and  jostle  one  another, 
the  quarreling  passion  always  gets  the  better  of  the 
amorous  one;  and  this,  thougli  it  was  out  of  its  natui-al 
season,  never  regained  an  absolute  sovereignty  over  tlie 
other  till  he  had  arrived  at  an  extreme  old  age,  and  unable 
to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  war. 

What  is  related  for  a  contrary  example,  of  Ladislaus, 
king  of  Naples,  is  very  remarkable;  that  being  a  great 
captain,  valiant  and  ambitious,  he  proposed  to  himself  for 

*  Plutarch,  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  13. 
f  Suetonius,  ubi  supra,  c.  50,  etc. 
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the  principal  end  of  his  ambition;  the  execution  of  his 
pleasure  and  the  enjoyinent  of  some  rare  and  excellent 
beauty.  His  death  sealed  up  all  the  rest:  for  liaving  by  a 
close  and  tedious  siege  reduced  the  city  of  Florence  to  so 
great  distress  that  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  capit- 
ulate about  surrender,  he  was  content  to  let  tliem  alone, 
provided  they  would  deliver  up  to  him  a  beautiful  maid  he 
had  heard  of  in  their  city;  they  were  forced  to  yield  to  it, 
and  by  a  private  injui-y  to  avert  the  public  ruin.  She  was 
tlie  daughter  of  a  famous  physician  of  his  time,  who,  find- 
ing himself  involved  in  so  foul  a  necessity,  resolved  upon  a 
high  attempt.  As  every  one  was  lending  a  hand  to  trick  up 
his  daughter  and  to  adorn  her  with  ornaments  aiul  jewels 
to  render  her  more  agreeable  to  this  new  lover,  he  also 
gave  her  a  handkerchief  most  richly  wrought,  and  of  an 
exquisite  perfume,  an  implement  they  never  go  without  in 
those  parts,  which  she  was  to  make  use  of  at  their  first 
approaches.  This  handkerchief,  poisoned  with  his  greatest 
art,  coming  to  be  rubbed  between  the  chafed  flesh,  and 
open  pores,  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  so  suddenly 
infused  the  poison,  that  immediately  converting  their  warm 
into  a  cold  sweat  they  presently  died  in  cue  another's 
arms.* 

But  I  return  to  Cgesar.     His  pleasures  never  made  him 

I  steal  one  minute  of  an  hour,  nor  go  one  step  aside  from 
occasions  that  might  any  way  conduce  to  his  advancement. 
This  passion  was  so  sovereign  in  him  over  all  the  rest,  and 
with  so  absolute  authority  possessed  his  soul,  that  it  guided 
him  at  pleasure.  In  truth,  this  troubles  me,  when,  as  to 
everything  else,  I  consider  the  greatness  of  this  man,  and 
the  wonderful  parts  wherewith  he  w^as  eiulued;  learned  to 
that  degree  in  all  sorts  of  knowledge  that  there  is  iiaidly 

-  any  one  science  of  which  he  has  not  written;  f  so  great  an 
orator  that  many  have  preferred  his  eloquence  to  that  of 
Cicero,  and  he,  I  conceive,  did  not  think  himself  inferior  to 
him  in  that  pai'ticular,  for  his  two  anti-Catos  were  written 
to  counterbalance  the  elocution  that  Cicero  had  expended 
in  his  Cato.  As  to  the  rest,  was  ever  soul  so  vigilant,  so 
active,  and    so  patient    of  labor  as  his?   and,  doubtless,  it 

*  See  as  to  this  adventure,   wliich  is  liigblj  problematical,   Sis- 
mondi's  Hist,  des  Republiques  Italiennes,  viii.  210. 

t  Suetonius,  in  vita,  c.  55,  56. 
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was  embellished  with  many  rare  seeds  of  virtue,  lively, 
]iatural,  and  not  put  on;  he  was  singularly  sober;  so  far 
from  being  delicate  in  his  diet,  that  Oppius  relates,  *  how 
that  having  one  day  at  table  set  before  him  medicated 
instead  of  common  oil  in  some  sauce,  he  ate 'heartily  of  it, 
that  he  might  not  put  his  entertainer  out  of  countenance. 
Anotlier  time  lie  caused  his  baker  to  be  whipped  for  serving 
him  with  a  fiiier  than  ordinary  sort  of  bread,  f  Cato  liim- 
self  was  wont  to  say  of  him,  that  he  was  tiie  first  sober 
man  who  ever  made  it  his  business  to  ruin  his  counti-y.  J 
And  as  to  the  same  Cato's  calling  him  one  day  druidiard,  .. 
it  fell  out  thus:  being  both  of  them  in  the  senate,  at  a 
time  when  Catiline's  conspiracy  was  in  question,  of  which 
Cfesar  was  suspected,  one  came  and  brought  him  a  letter 
sealed  up.  Cato,  believing  that  it  was  something  the  con- 
spirators gave  him  notice  of,  required  him  to  deliver  it  into 
his  hand,  Vvhich  Csesar  was  constrained  to  do,  to  avoid 
farther  suspicion.  It  was  by  chance  a  love-letter  that 
Servilia,  Cato's  sister,  had  written  to  him  whicii,  Cato 
having  read,  he  threw  it  back  to  him,  saying,  ''Tijere, - 
drunkard."  §  This,  I  say,  was  rather  a  word  of  disdain  and 
anger  tlian  an  exj^ress  reproach  of  this  vice,  as  we  often 
rate  those  who  anger  us  with  the  first  injurious  words  that 
come  into  our  mouths,  though  nothing  due  to  those  we  are 
offended  at;  to  which  may  be  added  that  the  vice  wliich 
Cato  cast  in  his  dish  is  wonderfully  near  akin  to  that 
wherein  he  had  trapped  Caesar;  for  Bacchus  and  Venus, 
according  to  the  proverb,  very  willingly  agree;  but  with 
me  Venus  is  most  sprightly  when  I  am  the  most  sober. 

The  examples  of  his  sweetness  and  clemency  to  those  by  |/ 
whom  he  liad  been  offended  are  infinite;  I  mean,  besides 
those  he  gave  during  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  which,  as 
plainly  enough  appears  by  his  writings,  he  practiced  to 
cajole  his  enemies,  and  to  make  them  less  afraid  of  his 
future  dominion  and  victory.  But  I  must  also  say,  that  if 
these  examples  are  not  sufficient  proofs  of  his  natural 
sweetness,  II  they,  at  least,  manifest  a  marvelous  confidence 

*  Idem,  ibid.,  c.  53.  f  Idem,  ibid.,  c.  48. 

X  Idem,  ibid.,  c.  53.  §  Plutarch,  Life  of  Cato,  c.  7. 

II  "Montaigne,  in  book  ii.  c.  11,  writes  with  greater  juwtice  of  this 
affected  clemency  of  Caesar. " — Le  Clerc. 
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I  and  grandeur  of  courage  in  this  person.  He  has  often  been 
known  to  dismiss  whole  armies,  after  having  overcome 
them,  to  his  enemies, without  ransom,  or  deigning  so  much 
as  to  bind  thetn  by  oath,  if  not  to  favor  him,  at  least  no 
more  to  bear  arms  against  him;  he  lias  three  or  four  times 
taken  some  of  Pompey's  captain's  prisoners,  and  as  often 
set  them  at  liberty.  Pompey  declared  all  those  to  be 
enemies  who  did  not  follow  him  to  the  war;  he  proclaimed 
all  those  to  be  his  friends  who  sat  still  and  did  not  actually 
take  arms  against  him.  *  To  such  captains  of  his  as  ran 
away  from  him  to  go  over  to  the  other  side,  he  sent,  more- 
over, their  arms,  horses,  aiul  equipage-  the  cities  he  had 
taken  by  force  he  left  at  full  liberty  to  follow  which  side 
they  j^leased,  imposing  no  other  garrison  upon  them  but 
the  memory  of  his  gentleness  and  clemency.  He  gave 
strict  and  express  charge,  the  day  of  his  great  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  that,  without  the  utmost  necessity,  uo  one 
should  lay  a  hand  upon  the  citizens  of  Rome,  f  Tliese,  in 
my  opinion,  were  very  hazardous  proceedings,  and  'tis  no 
wonder  if  those  in  our  civil  war,  who,  like  him,  fight 
against  the  ancient  estate  of  their  country,  do  not  follow 
his  example;  they  are  extraordinary  means,  and  that  only 
appertain  to  Caesar's  fortune,  and  to  his  admirable  fore- 
sight in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  When  I  consider  the  in- 
comparable grandeur  of  his  soul,  I  excuse  victory  that  it 
could  not  disengage  itself  from  him,  even  in  so  unjust  and 
so  wicked  a  cause. 

To  return  to  his  clemency:  we  have  many  striking  ex- 
amples in  the  time  of  his  government,  when,  all  things 
V  being  reduced  to  his  power,  he  had  no  more  need  to  dis- 
I  semble.  Cains  Memmius  had  written  very  severe  orations 
against  him,  which  he  had  as  sharply  answered;  yet  he  did 
not  soon  after  forbear  to  use  his  interest  to  make  him  con- 
sul. X  Caius  Calvus,  who  had  composed  several  injurious 
epigrams  against  him,  having  employed  many  of  his  friends 
to  mediate  a  reconciliation  with  him,  Cffisar  voluntarily 
persuaded  himself  to  write  first  to  him.  And  our  good 
Catullus,  who  had  so  rudely  ruffled  him  under  the  name  of 
Mamurra,  §  coming  to  offer  his  excuses  to  him,  he  made  the 

*  Suetonius,  in  vita,  c.  75.  f  Idem,  ibid,,  c.  75. 

J  Suetonius,  iu  vita,  c.  73,  §  Catullus,  Carm.,  29. 
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same  day  sit  at  liis  table,*     Having  intelligeuce  of  some  vvho^ 
spoke  ill    of  him,  he   did  no    more,  but  only  by  a  public  ' 
oration  declare  that  he  had  notice  of  it.     He  still  less  feared 
his   enemies  than  he  hated  them;  some  conspiracies  and 
cabals  that  were  made  against  his  life  being  discovered  to 
him,  he  satisfied  himself  in  publishing  by  proclamation  that 
they  were  known  to  him,  without  further  prosecuting  the    i 
conspirators,  f 

As  to  the  respect  he  had  for  his  friends:  Caius  Oppius, 
being  with  him  upon  a  journey,  and  finding  himself  ill,  he 
left  him  the  only  lodging  he  had  for  himself,  and  lay  all 
night  upon  the  hard  ground  in  the  open  air.|  As  to  what 
concerns  his  justice,  he  put  a  beloved  servant  of  his  to  death 
for  lying  with  a  noble  Roman's  wife,  though  there  was  no 
complaint  made.  §  Never  had  man  more  moderation  in 
his  victory,  nor  more  resolution  in  his  adverse  fortune. 

But  all  these  good  inclinations  were  stifled  and  spoiled! 
by  his  furious  ambition,  by  which  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
so  transported  and  misled  that  one  may  easily  maintain, 
that  this  passion  was  the  rudder  of  all  his  actions:  of  a 
liberal  man,  it  made  him  a  public  thief  to  supply  this 
bounty  and  profusion,  and  made  him  utter  this  vile  and 
unjust  saying,  '•  That  if  the  most  wicked  and  profligate 
persons  in  the  world  had  been  faithful  in  serving  him 
toward  his  advancement,  he  would  cherish  and  prefer 
them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  as  much  as  the  best  of 
men."  ||  It  intoxicated  him  with  so  excessive  a  vanity,  as  to 
dare  to  boast  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  he 
had  made  the  great  commonwealth  of  Home  a  name  without 
form  and  without  body;  and  to  say  that  his  answers  for 
the  future  should  stand  for  laws;^  and  also  to  receive  the 
body  of  the  senate  coming  to  him,  sitting;  to  suffer  him- 
self to  be  adored,  and  to  have  divine  honors  paid  to  him** 
in  his  own  presence.  To  conclude,  this  sole  vice,  in  my 
opinion,  spoiled  in  him  the  most  rich  and  beautiful  nature 
that  ever  was,  and  has  rendered  his  name  abominable  to  all 
good  men,  in  that  he  would  erect  his  glory  upon  the  ruins 

*  Suetonius,  in  vita,  73.  f  Idem,  ibid. 

X  Idem,  ibid.,  73.  §  Idem,  ibid.,  48. 

I  Suetonius,  in  vita,  73.  T[  Idem,  ibid,  77. 
**  Idem,  ibid.,  78. 
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of  his  country  and  the  subversion  of  the  greatest  and  most 
flourishing  republic  the  world  shall  ever  see. 

There  niighc,  on  the  contrar}',  many  examples  be  pro- 
duced of  great  men  whom  pleasures  have  made  to  neglect 
the  conduct  of  their  affairs,  as  Mark  Antony  and  others; 
but  where  love  and  ambition  should  be  'in  equal  balance, 
and  come  to  jostle,  with  equal  forces,  I  make  no  doubt  but 
the  last  would  win  the  prize. 

To  return  to  my  subject;  'tis  mnch  to  bridle  our  appe- 
tites by  tlie  argument  of  reason,  or,  by  violence,  to  contain 
our  members  within  their  duty;  but  to  lash  ourselves  for 
our  neighbor's  interest,  and  not  only  to  divest  ourselves  of 
the  charming  passion  that  tickles  us,  of  the  pleasure  we 
feel  in  being  agreeable  to  others,  and  courted  and  beloved 
of  every  one,  but  also  to  conceive  a  hatred  against  the 
graces  that  produce  that  effect,  and  to  condemn  our  beauty 
because  it  inflames  others;  of  this,  I  confess,  I  have  met 
Avith  few  examples.  But  this  is  one.  Spurina,  a  young 
man  of  Tuscany, 

"  Qualis  gemma  micat,  fulvum   quae  dividit  aurum, 
Aiit  collo  decus,  aut  capiti:  vel  quale  per  artem 
Inclusum  buxo,  aut  Oricia  terebintho 
Lucet  ebur,"  * 

being  endowed  with  a  singular  beauty,  and  so  excessive 
that  the  chastest  eyes  could  not  chastely  behold  its  rays: 
not  contenting  himself  with  leaving  so  mucli  flame  and 
fever  as  he  everywhere  kindled  without  relief,  entered  into 
a  furious  sjnte  against  himself  and  those  great  endowments 
nature  had  so  liberally  conferred  upon  him,  as  if  a  man 
were  responsible  to  himself  for  the  faults  of  others,  and 
purposely  slashed  and  disfigured,  with  many  wounds  and 
scars,  the  perfect  symmetry  and  proportion  that  nature  had 
so  curiously  imprinted  in  his  face.f  To  give  my  free  opin- 
ion, I  more  admire  than  honor  such  actions:  such  excesses 
are  enemies  to  my  rules.  The  design  was  conscientious  and 
good,  but  certainly  a  little  defective  in  prudence.  What! 
if  his  deformity  served  afterward  to  make  others  guilty  of 
the  sin  of  hatred  or  contempt;  or  of  envy  at  the  glory  of  so 

*  "  As  a  gem  sliines  enchased  in  yellow  gold  an  ornament  on  the 
neck  or  head,  or  as  ivory  has  luster,  set  by  art  in  boxwood  or  Orician 
ebony.  "^ — ^■Eneicl,  x.  134. 

■f-  Valerius  Maximus,  v.  ex  1. 
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rare  a  recommeudatiou;  or  of  calumny,  interpreting  this 
humor  a  mad  ambition!  Is  there  any  form  from  which 
vice  cannot,  if  it  will,  extract  occasion  to  exercise  itself, 
one  way  or  another?  It  had  been  more  just,  and  also  more 
noble,  to  have  made  of  these  gifts  of  God  a  subject  of  ex- 
emplary  regularity  and  virtue. 

They  who  retire  tliemselves  from  the  common  offices, 
from  that  infinite  number  of  troublesome  rules  tbat  fetter 
a  man  of  exact  honesty  in  civil  life,  are  in  my  opinion  very 
discreet,  what  peculiar  sharpness  of  constraint  soever  they 
impose  upon  themselves  in  so  doing,  'Tis  in  some  sort  a 
kind  of  dying  to  avoid  the  pain  of  living  well.  They  may 
have  another  reward;  but  the  reward  of  difficulty  I  fancy 
they  can  never  have;  nor,  in  uneasiness,  that  there  can  be 
anything  more  or  better  done  than  the  keeping  one's  self 
upright  amid  the  waves  of  the  world,  truly  and  exactly 
performing  all  parts  of  our  duty.  'Tis,  perad venture,  more 
easy  to  keep  clear  of  the  sex,  than  to  maintain  one's  self 
aright  in  all  points  in  the  society  of  a  wife;  and  a  man 
may  with  less  trouble  adapt  himself  to  entire  abstinence, 
than  to  the  due  dispensation  of  abundance.  Use,  carried 
on  according  to  reason,  has  in  it  more  of  difficulty  than 
abstinence;  moderation  is  a  virtue  that  gives  more  work 
than  sutfering;  the  well  living  of  Scipio  has  a  thousand 
fashions,  that  of  Diogenes  but  one;  this  as  much  excels  the 
ordinary  lives  in  innocence,  as  the  most  accomplished  excel 
them  in  utility  and  force. 


CHAPTEE  XXVIII. 

OBSERVATION    ON  THE    MEANS   TO    CARRY    ON     A   WAR 
ACCORDING   TO   JULIUS   CAESAR. 

'Tis  related  of  many  great  leaders  that  they  have  had 
certain  books  in  particular  esteem,  as  Alexander  the  Great, 
Homer;  Scipio  Africanus,  Xenophon;  Marcus  Brutus, 
Polybius;  Charles  V".,  Philip  de  Coniines;  and  'tis  said 
that,  in  our  times,  Machiavelli  is  elsewhere  still  in  repute: 
but  the  late  Marshal  Strozzi,  who  took  Caesar  for  his  man, 
doubtless  made  the  best  choice,  seeing  that  his  book  indeed 
ought  to  be  the  breviary  of  every  soldier,  as  being  the  true 
and   most  excellent  pattern  of   all   military   art.      And, 
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moreover,  God  knows  with  what  grace  and  beauty  he 
has  embellished  that  rich  matter,  with  so  pure,  deli- 
cate, aud  perfect  expression,  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  are 
no  writings  in  the  world  comparable  to  liis,  as  to  that 
business. 

I  will  set  down  some  rare  and  particular  passages  of  his 
wars,  that  remain  in  my  memory. 

His  army,  being  in  some  consternation  upon  the  rumor 
that  was  spread  of  the  great  forces  that  King  Juba  was 
leading  against  him,  instead  of  abating  the  apprehension 
which  his  soldiers  had  conceived  at  the  news  and  of  lessen- 
ing to  them  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  having  called  them 
all  together  to  encourage  end  reassure  them,  he  took  a 
quite  coutaary  way  to  what  we  are  used  to  do,  for  he  told 
them  tliat  they  need  no  more  trouble  themselves  with  in- 
quiring after  the  enemy's  forces,  for  that  he  was  certainly 
informed  thereof,  and  then  told  them  of  a  number  much 
surpassing  both  the  truth  and  the  report  that  was  current 
in  his  army;  *  following  the  advice  of  Cyrus  in  Xenophon, 
forasmuch  as  the  deception  is  not  of  so  great  importance  to 
find  an  enemy  weaker  than  we  expected,  than  to  find  him 
really  very  strong,  after  having  been  made  to  believe  that 
he  was  weak. 

It  was  always  his  use  to  accustom  his  soldiers  simply  to 
obey,  without  taking  upon  them  to  control,  or  so  much  as 
to  speak  of  their  captain's  designs,  which  he  never  commu- 
nicated to  them  but  upon  the  point  of  execution;  and  he 
took  a  delight,  if  they  discovered  anything  of  what  he  in- 
tended, immediately  to  change  his  orders  to  deceive  them; 
and  to  that  purpose,  would  often  when  he  had  assigned  his 
quarters  in  a  place,  pass  forward  and  lengthen  his  day's 
march,  especially  if  it  was  foul  and  rainy  weather,  f 

The  Swiss,  in  the  beginning  of  his  wars  in  Gaul,  having 
sent  to  him  to  demand  a  .free  passage  over  the  Roman 
territories,  though  resolved  to  hinder  them  by  force,  he 
nevertheless  spoke  kindly  to  the  messengers,  and  took  some 
respite  to  return  an  answer,  to  make  use  of  that  time  for 
the  calling  his  army  together. |  These  silly  people  did  not 
know  how  good  a  husband  he  was  of  his  time:  for  he  often 
repeats  that  it  is  the  best  part  of  a  captain  to  know  how  to 

*  Suetonius,  in  vita,  66.  f  Suetonius,  in  vita,  65. 

JCsBsar,  DeBell.  Gall.,  i.  7. 
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make  use  of  occasions;  and  his  diligence  in  his  exploits  is, 
in  trutli,  nnlieard  of  and  incredible. 

If  he  was  not  very  conscientious  iu  taking  advantage  of 
an  enemy  under  color  of  a  treaty  of  agreement,  he  was  as 
little  so  in  this,  that  he  required  no  other  virtue  in  a  soldier 
but  valor  only,  and  seldom  punished  any  other  faults  but 
mutiny  and  disobedience.  He  would  often  after  his  vic- 
tories turn  them  loose  to  all  sorts  of  license,  dispensing 
them  for  some  time  from  the  rules  of  military  discipline, 
saying  withal  that  he  had  soldiers  so  well  trained  up  that, 
powdered  and  perfumed,  they  would  run  furiously  to  the 
fight.*  In  truth,  he  loved  to  have  them  richly  armed,  and 
made  them  wear  engraved,  gilded,  and  damasked  armor, 
to  the  end  that  the  care  of  saving  it  might  engage  them  to 
a  more  obstinate  defense. f  Speaking  to  them,  he  called 
them  by  the  name  of  fellow-soldiers,J  which  we  yet  use; 
which  his  successor,  Augustus,  reformed,  supposing  he  had 
only  done  it  upon  necessity,  and  to  cajole  those  who  merely 
followed  him  as  volunteers: 

' '  Rbeni  mihi  Caesar  in  undis 
Dux  erat;  hie  socius;  facinus  quos  inquinat,  sequat:  "  § 

but  that  this  carriage  was  too  mean  and  low  for  the  dignity 
of  an  emperor  and  general  of  an  army,  and  therefore  brought 
up  the  custotn  of  calling  them  soldiers  only.|| 

With  this  courtesy  Ca3sar  mixed  great  severity  to  keep 
them  in  awe;  the  ninth  legion  having  mutinied  near 
Placentia,  he  ignominiously  cashiered  them,  tlioughPonii)ey 
was  then  yet  on  foot,  and  received  them  not  again  to  grace 
till  after  many  supplications;  he  quieted  them  more  by 
authority  and  boldness  than  by  gentle  ways.^ 

In  that  place  where  he  speaks  of  his  passage  over  the 
Rhine  to  Germany,  he  says**  that,  thinking  it  unworthy  of 

*  Suetonius,  in  vita,  c.  67.  f  Idem,  ibid. 

^Idem,  ibid. 

§  "  At  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  Caesar  was  my  general;  here  he 
is,  at  Rome,  my  fellow.  Crime  renders  all  its  accomplices  equal." 
— Ltjcan,  v.  289. 

II  Suetonius,  Life  of  Augustus,  c.  25. 

T[  Suetonius,  in  vita,  c.  69. 

**  De  Bello  Gall.,  iv.  17. 
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the  honor  of  tlie  Koman  people  to  waft  over  Ins  army  in 
vessels,  he  built  a  bridge  that  they  might  pass  over  dry- 
foot.  There  it  was  that  he  built  that  wonderful  bridge  of 
which  he  gives  so  particular  a  description:  for  he  nowhere 
so  willingly  dwells  upon  his  actions  as  in  representing  to 
us  the  subtlety  of  his  inventions  in  such  kind  of  tilings. 

I  have  also  observed  this,  that  he  set  a  great  value  upon 
his  exhortations  to  the  soldiers  befoi'e  the  fight;  for  where 
he  would  show  that  he  was  either  surprised  or  reduced,  to 
a  necessity  of  fighting,  he  always  brings  in  this,  that  he 
had  not  so  much  as  leisure  to  harangue  his  army.  Before 
that  great  battle  with  those  of  Tournay,  "  Cassar,"  says  he,* 
"  having  given  order  for  everything  else,  presently  ran 
where  fortune  carried  him  to  encoui'age  his  people,  and 
meeting  with  the  tenth  legion  had  no  more  time  to  say 
anything  to  them  but  this,  tliat  they  should  remember 
their  wonted  valor;  not  be  astonished,  but  bravely  sus- 
tain the  enemy's  encounter,  and  seeing  the  enemy  had 
already  approached  within  a  dart's  cast,  he  gave  the  signal 
for  battle;  and  going  suddenly  thence  elsewhere,  to  en- 
courage others,  he  found  that  they  were  already  engaged." 
Here  is  what  he  tells  us  in  that  place.  His  tongue,  indeed, 
did  him  notable  service  upon  several  occasions,  and  his 
military  eloquence  was,  in  his  own  time,  so  highly  reputed, 
that  many  of  his  army  wrote  down  his  harangues  as  he 
spoke  them;  by  which  means  there  were  volumes  of  them 
collected  that  existed  a  long  time  after  him.  He  had  so 
particular  a  grace  in  speaking,  that  they  who  were  particu- 
larly acquainted  with  him,  and  Augustus  among  others, 
hearing  those  orations  read,  could  distinguish  even  to  the 
phrases  and  words  that  were  not  his.f 

The  first  time  that  he  went  out  of  Rome  with  any  public 
command,  he  arrived  in  eight  days  at  the  river  Elione, 
having  with  him  in  his  coach  a  secretary  or  two  before 
him  who  were  continually  writing,  and  him  who  carried 
his  sword  behind  him.  J  And  certainly,  though  a  man  did 
nothing  but  go  on,  he  could  hardly  attain  that  promptiude 
with  which,  having  been  everywhere  victorious  in  Gaul,  he 

*Idem,  ibid.,  ii.  21. 

f  Suetonius,  in  vita,  c.  55. 

X  Plutarch,  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  12. 
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left  it,  and  following  Pompey  to  Brundiisinm  in  eighteen 
days'  time  he  subdued  all  Italy;  returned  from  Bruudusiura 
to  Rome;  from  Rome  went  into  the  very  heart  of  Spain, 
where  he  surmounted  extreme  difficulties  in  the  war  against 
Afranius  and  Petreius,  and  in  the  long  siege  of  Marseilles; 
thence  he  returned  into  Macedonia,  beat  the  Roman  army 
at  Pharsalia,  passed  thence  in  pursuit  of  Pompey  into 
Egypt,  which  he  also  subdued;  from  Egypt  he  went  into 
Syria  and  the  territories  of  Pontus,  where  he  fought 
Pharnaces:  thence  into  Africa,  where  he  defeated  Scipio 
and  Juba;  again  returned  through  Italy,  where  he  defeated 
Pompey's  sons: 

"  Ocyor  et  cceli  flammis,  et  tigride  fceta."  * 

"Ac  veluti  montis  saxiim  de  vertice  praeceps 
Cum  ruit  avulsum  vento,  sen  turbidus  imber 
Prohiit,  aut  annis  solvit  sublapsa  vetustas, 
Fertur  in  abruptiim  magno  mons    improbus  actu, 
Exultatque  solo,  silvas,  armenta,  virosque, 
Involveus  secuui."  f 

Speaking  of  the  siege  of  Avaricum,  he  says, J  that  it  was 
his  custom  to  be  night  and  day  with  the  pioneers.  In  all 
enterprises  of  consequence  he  always  reconnoite  red  in  person, 
and  never  brought  his  army  into" quarters  till  he  had  first 
viewed  the  i)Iace,  and,  if  we  may  believe  Suetonius,  when 
he  resolved  to  pass  over  into  England,  he  was  the  first  man 
that  sounded  the  passage.  § 

He  was  wont  to  say  that  he  more  valued  a  victory 
obtained  by  counsel  than  by  force,  and  in  the  war  against 
Petreius  and  Afranius,  fortune  presenting  him  with  an 
occasion  of  manifest  advantage,  he  declined  it,  saying, || 
that  he  hoped,  with  a  little  more  time, but  less  hazard, to  over- 
throw his  enemies.     He  there  also  played  a  notable  part  in 

*  "  Swifter  than  lightning,  or  the  cub-bearing  tigress." — Lucan, 
V.  405. 

f  "As  a  stone  torn  from  the  mountain's  top  by  the  wind  or  rain  tor- 
rents, or  loosened  by  age,  falls  massive  with  mighty  force,  bounds 
here  and  there,  in  its  course  sweeps  all  before  it,  woods,  herds,  and 
men.'"—JEneid,  xii.  684. 

IDeBelloGall.,  vii.  24. 

§  In  vita,  c.  58. 

II  DeBelloCiv.,  i.  72. 
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commanding  his  whole  army  to  pass  the  river  by  swimming, 
without  any  manner  of  necessity: 

"  Rapuitque  ruens  in  praelia  miles, 
Quod  fugiens  timuisset,  iter;  mox  uda  receptis 
Membra  foveut  armis,  gelidosque  a  gurgite,  cursu 
Restituunt  artus."  * 

I  find  liira  a  little  more  temperate  and  considerate  in  his 
enterprises  than  Alexander,  for  this  man  seems  to  seek  and 
run  lieadlong  upon  dangers  like  an  impetuous  torrent 
which  attacks  and  rushes  against  everything  it  meets, 
without  choice  or  discretion. 

' '  Sic  tauriformis  volvitur  Aufidus, 
Qui  regna  Dauni  perfiuit  Appuli, 
Dum  ssevit,  horrendamque  cultis 
Diluviem  meditatur  agris;  f 

and,  indeed,  he  was  a  general  in  the  flower  and  first  heat 
)  of  his  youth,  whereas  Cfesar  took  up  the  trade  at  a  ripe 
and  well  advanced  age;  to  which  may  be  added  that  Alex- 
ander was  of  a  more  sanguine,  hot,  and  choleric  constitu- 
tion, which  he  also  inflamed  with  wine,  from  which  Cssar 
was  very  abstinent. 

But  where  necessary  occasion  required,  never  did  any 
man  venture  his  person  more  than  he;  so  much  so,  that  for 
my  part,  methinks  I  read  in  many  of  his  exploits  a  deter- 
minate resolution  to  throw  himself  away  to  avoid  the  shame 
of  being  overcome.  In  this  great  battle  with  those  of 
Tournay,  he  charged  up  to  the  head  of  the  enemies  without 
his  shield,  just  as  he  was  seeing  the  van  of  his  own  army 
beginning  to  give  ground;  I  which  also  several  other  times 
befell  him.  Hearing  that  his  people  were  besieged,  he 
passed  through  the  enemy's  army  in  disguise  to  go  and 
encourage  them  with  his  presence. §  Having  crossed  over 
to  Dyrrachinm  with  very  slender  forces,  and  seeing  the 
remainder  of  his  army  which  he  had  left  to  Antony's  con- 

*  "  The  soldiers  rush  through  away  to  fight  which  they  would 
have  been  afraid  to  have  taken  in  tlight.  Then  with  their  armor 
they  cover  wet  limbs,  and  by  running  restore  warmth  to  their 
numbed  joints." — Lucan,  iv.  151. 

f  "  So  the  biforked  Aufidus,  which  waters  the  realm  of  the  Apulian 
Daunus,  when  raging,  threatens  a  fearful  deluge  to  the  tilled 
ground." — Horat.,  Od.  iv.  14,  25. 

X  De  Bello  Gall.,  ii.  25.  §  Suetonis  in  vita,  c.  58. 
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dnct  slow  in  following  him,  ho  undertook  alone  to  repass 
the  sea  in  a  ver}^  great  storm,*  and  privately  stole  away  to 
fetch  the  rest  of  his  forces,  the  ports  on  the  other  side  being 
seized  by  Pompey,  and  the  whole  sea  being  in  his  posses- 
sion. And  as  to  what  he  performed  by  force  of  hand,  there 
are  many  exploits  that  in  hazard  exceed  all  the  rules  of 
war:  for  with  how  small  means  did  he  undertake  to  subdue 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  afterward  to  attack  the  forces 
of  Scipioand  Juba,  ten  times  greater  than  his  own?  These 
people  had,  I  know  not  what,  more  than  human  confidence 
in  their  fortune;  and  he  was  wont  to  say  that  men  must 
embark,  and  not  deliberate,  upon  high  enterprises.  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  when  he  had  sent  his  army  away 
before  him  into  Asia,  and  was  passing  in  one  single  vessel 
the  strait  of  the  Hellespont,  he  met  Lucius  Cassius  at  sea 
with  ten  tall  men-of-war,  when  he  had  the  courage  not 
only  to  stay  his  coming,  but  to  sail  up  to  him  and  summon 
him  to  yield,  which  he  did.f 

Having  undertaken  that  furious  siege  of  Alexia,  where 
there  were  fourscore  thousand  men  in  garrison,  all  Gaul 
being  in  arms  to  raise  the  siege  and  having  set  an  army  on 
foot  of  a  hundred  and  nine  thousand  horse,  J  and  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  foot,  what  a  boldness  and 
vehement  confidence  was  it  in  him  that  he  would  not  give 
over  his  attempt,  but  resolved  upon  two  so  great  diffi- 
culties?— which  nevertheless  lie  overcame;  and,  after  hav- 
ing won  that  great  battle  against  those  without,  soon  re- 
duced those  within  to  his  mercy.  The  same  happened  to 
Lucullus  at  the  siege  of  Tigranocerta  against  King 
Tigranes,  but  the  condition  of  the  enemy  was  not  the  same, 
considering  the  effeminacy  of  those  with  whom  Lucullus 
had  to  deal.  I  will  here  set  down  two  rare  and  extra- 
ordinary events  concerning  the  siege  of  Alexia;  one,  that 
the  Gauls  having  drawn  their  powers  together  to  encounter 
Ceesar,  after  they  had  made  a  general  muster  of  all  their 
forces,  resolved  in  their  council  of  war  to  dismiss  a  good, 
part  of  this  great  multitude,  that  they  might  not  fall  into 

*  Idem,  ibid.,  Lucan,  v.  519. 
f  Idem,  in  vita,  c.  62. 

X  Csesar,  De  Bello  Gall.,  vii.  64,  says  eight  thousand  horse 
only. 
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confusion.*  This  example  of  fearing  to  be  too  many  is 
new;  but,  to  take  it  right,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
body  of  any  army  should  be  of  a  moderate  greatness,  and 
regulated  to  cei'taiu  bounds,  both  out  of  respect  to  the 
difficulty  of  providing  for  them,  and  tlie  difficulty  of  gov- 
erning and  keeping  them  in  order.  At  least  it  is  very  easy 
to  make  it  appear  by  example,  that  armies  monstrous  in 
number  have  seldom  done  anythiug  to  purpose.  Accord- 
ing to  the  saying  of  Cyrus  in  Xenophon,  "  'Tis  not  the 
number  of  men,  but  the  number  of  good  men,  that  gives 
the  advantage;  "  the  remainder  serviug  rather  to  trouble 
than  assist.  And  Bajazet  principally  grounded  his  reso- 
lution of  giving  Tamerlane  battle,  contrary  to  tlie  oj^iuion 
of  all  his  captains,  upon  this  that  his  enemies  numberless 
number  of  men  gave  him  assured  hopes  of  confusion. 
Scanderbeg,  a  very  good  and  expert  judge  in  such  matters, 
was  wont  to  say  that  ten  or  twelve  thousand  reliable  fight- 
ing men  were  sufficient  to  a  good  leader  to  secure  his  rep- 
utation in  all  sorts  of  military  occasions.  The  other  thing 
I  will  here  record,  which  seems  to  be  contrary  both  to  the 
custom  and  rules  of  war,  is,  that  Verciugentorix,  who  was 
made  general  of  all  the  parts  of  the  revolted  Gaul,  should 
go  shut  up  himself  in  Alexia;  f  for  he  who  has  the  com- 
mand of  a  whole  country  ought  never  to  shut  himself  up 
but  in  case  of  such  last  extremity  that  the  only  place  he 
has  left  is  in  concern,  and  that  the  only  hope  he  has  left 
is  in  tlie  defense  of  that  city;  otherwise  he  ought  to  keep 
himself  always  at  liberty,  that  he  may  have  the  means  to 
provide,  in  general,  for  all  parts  of  his  government. 

To  return  to  Cfesar.  He  grew,  in  time,  more  slow  and 
more  considerate,  as  his  friend  Oppius  witnesses:  J  con- 
ceiving that  ho  ought  not  lightly  to  hazard  the  glory  of  so 
many  victories,  which  one  blow  of  fortune  might  deprive 
him  of.  'Tis  what  the  Italians  say,  when  they  would  re- 
proach the  rashness  and  foolhardiness  of  young  people, 
c'dW'ing  them  Bisog)iosi  d'onore,  "necessitous  of  honor," 
and  that  being  in  so  great  a  want  and  dearth  of  reputation, 
they  have  reason  to   seek  it   at  what  price  soever,  which 

*  Caesar,  De  Bello  Gall.,  vii.  71. 
f  Idem,  ibid.,  vil.  68 

*  Suetonius,  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  60, 
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they  ought  not  to  do,  who  have  acquired  enough  already. 
There  may  reasonably  be  some  moderation,  some  satiety, 
in  this  thirst  and  appetite  of  glory,  as  well  as  in  other 
things:  and  there  are  enough  people  who  practice  it. 

He  was  far  remote  from  the  religious  scruples  of  the  an- 
cient Romans,  who  would  never  prevail  in  their  wars,  but 
by  dint  of  pure  and  simple  valor;  and  yet  he  was  more  con- 
scientious than  we  should  be  in  these  days,  and  did  not  ap- 
prove all  sorts  of  means  to  obtain  a  victory.  In  the  war 
against  Ariovistus,  while  he  was  parleying  with  him,  there 
happened  some  commotion  between  the  horsemen,  whicli 
was  occasioned  by  the  fault  of  Ariovistus' light  horse,  where- 
in, though  Ca?sar  saw  he  had  a  very  great  advantage  of  the 
enemy,  he  would  make  no  use  on't,  lest  he  should  have 
been  reproached  with  a  treacherous  proceeding.* 

He  was  always  wont  to  wear  rich  garments  and  of  a  shin- 
ing coloi  in  battle,  that  he  might  be  the  more  remarkable 
and  better  observed. 

He  always  carried  a  stricter  and  tighter  hand  over  his 
soldiers  when  near  an  enemy. f  When  the  ancient  Greeks 
would  accuse  any  one  of  extreme  insufficiency,  they  would 
say,  in  common  proverb,  that  he  could  neither  read  nor 
swim;  he  was  of  the  same  opinion,  that  swimming  was  of 
great  use  in  war,  and  himself  found  it  so;  for  wlien  he  had 
to  use  diligence,  he  commonly  swam  over  the  rivers  in  his 
way;  for  he  loved  to  march  on  foot,  as  also  did  Alexander 
the  Great.  Being  in  Egypt  forced,  to  save  himself,  to  go 
into  a  little  boat,  and  so  many  people  leaping  in  with  him 
that  it  was  in  danger  of  sinking,  he  chose  rather  to  commit 
himself  to  the  sea,  and  swam  to  his  fleet,  which  lay  two 
hundred  paces  off,  holding  in  his  left  hand  his  tablets,  and 
drawing  his  coat-armor  in  his  teeth,  that  it  might  not  fall 
into  the  enemy's  hand,  and  at  this  time  he  was  of  a  pretty 
advanced  age. J 

Never  had  any  general  so  much  credit  with  his  soldiers: 
in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  his  centurions  offered 
him  to  find  every  one  a  man-at-arms  at  his  own  charge,  and 
the  foot  soldiers  to  serve  him  at  their  own  expense;  those 

*  DeBelloGall.,  i.  46. 
f  Suetonius,  in  vita,  c.  65. 
J  Suetonius,  in  vita,  c.  64. 
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who  were  most  at  their  ease,  moreover,  undertaking  to  de- 
fray the  more  necessitous.*  The  late  Admiral  Chastillonf 
showed  us  the  like  example  in  oar  civil  wars;  for  the  French 
of  his  army  provided  money  out  of  tiieir  own  purses  to  jjay 
the  foreigners  that  were  with  him.  There  are  but  rarely 
found  examples  of  so  ardent  and  so  ready  an  affection 
among  the  soldiers  of  elder  times,  who  kept  themselves 
strictly  to  their  rules  of  war:  passion  had  a  more  absolute 
command  over  us  than  reason;  and  yet  it  happened  in  the 
war  against  Hannibal,  tliat  by  tlie  example  of  the  people 
of  Rome,  in  the  city,  the  soldiers  and  captains  refused 
their  pay  in  the  army,  and  in  Marcellns'  camp  those  were 
branded  with  the  name  of  Mercenaries  who  would  receive 
■  any.  Having  got  the  worst  of  it  near  Dyrrachium,  his 
soldiers  came  and  offered  themselves  to  be  chastised  and 
punished,  so  that  there  was  more  need  to  comfort  than  re- 
prove them.  J  One  single  cohort  of  his  withstood  four  of 
Pompey's  legions  above  four  hours  together,  till  they  were 
almost  all  killed  with  arrows,  so  that  there  were  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  shafts  found  in  the  trenches.  §  A 
soldier  called  Scaeva,  who  commanded  at  one  of  the  ave- 
nues, invincibly  maintained  his  ground,,  having  lost  an  eye, 
witli  one  shoulder  and  one  thigh  shot  through  and  his 
shield  hit  in  two  hundred  and  thirty  places.  ||  It  happened 
that  many  of  his  soldiers  being  taken  prisoners,  rather 
chose  to  die  than  promise  to  join  the  contrary  side.l^  Gran- 
ius  Petronius  was  taken  by  Scipio  in  Africa:  Scipio  having 
put  the  rest  to  death,  sent  him  word  that  he  gave  him  his 
life,  for  he  was  a  man  of  quality  and  quaestor,  to  whom 
Petronius  sent  answer  back,  that  Caesar's  soldiers  Avere 
wont  to  give  others  their  lives,  and  not  to  receive  it;  and 
immediately  with  his  own  hand  killed  himself.** 

*  Idem,  ibid  ,  68 

f  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  assassinated  in  the  St.    Bartliolomew  mass- 
acre, August  24tli,  1572. 

X  Suetonius,  Life  of  Caesar,  c,  68. 

§  Idem,  ibid.      Caesar,  De  Bello   Gall.,  iii.  53,  makes  the  numbei 
thirty  thousand  only. 

I  Caesar,  De  Bello  Gall.,  iii.  53.     Suetonius,  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  68. 

T[  Suetonius,  ibid.,  68. 

**  Plutarch,  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  5. 
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Of  their  fidelity  there  are  infinite  examples:  among 
them,  that  whicli  was  done  by  those  who  were  besieged  in 
Salona,  a  city  tliat  stood  for  Cffisar  against  Ponipey,  is  not, 
for  the  rarity  of  an  accident  that  there  happened,  to  he  for- 
gotten. Marcus  Octavius  kept  them  close  besieged;  they 
within  being  reduced  to  tlieextremest  necessity  of  all  things, 
so  that  to  supply  the  want  of  men,  most  of  them  being 
either  slain  or  wounded,  tliey  had  manumitted  all  their 
slaves,  and  had  been  constrained  to  cut  off  all  the  women's 
hair  to  make  ropes  for  their  war  engines,  besides  a  wonderful 
dearth  of  victuals,  and  yet  continuing  resolute  never  to 
yield.  After  having  drawn  the  siege  to  a  great  lengtii, 
by  which  Octavius  was  grown  more  negligent  and  less 
attentive  to  his  enterprise,  they  made  choice  of  one  day 
about  noon,  and  having  first  placed  the  women  and  children 
upon  the  walls  to  make  a  show,  sallied  upon  the  besiegers 
with  such  fury,  that  having  routed  the  first,  second,  and 
third  body,  and  afterward  the  fourth,  and  the  rest,  and 
beaten  them  all  out  of  their  trenches,  they  pursued  them 
even  to  their  ships,  and  Octavius  himself  was  fain  to  fly  to 
Dyrrachium  where  Pompey  lay.  *  I  do  not  at  present  re- 
member that  I  have  met  with  any  other  example  where 
the  besieged  ever  gave  the  besieger  a  total  defeat,  and  won 
the  field;  nor  that  a  sortie  ever  achieved  the  result  of  a 
pure  and  entire  victory. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

OF  THREE   GOOD    WOMEIST. 

THj^y  are  not  by  the  dozen,  as  every  one  knows,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  duties  of  marriage,  for  that  is  a  bargain  full 
of  so  many  nice  circumstances  that  'tis  hard  a  woman's 
will  should  long  endure  such  a  restraint;  men,  though 
their  condition  be  something  better  under  that  tie,  have  yet 
enough  to  do.  The  true  touch  and  test  of  a  happy  marriage 
have  respect  to  the  time  of  the  companionship,  if  it  has 
been  constantly  gentle,  loyal,  and  agreeable.  In  our  age, 
women  commonly  reserve  the  publication  of  their  good 
offices,  and  their  vehement  affection  toward  tlieir  husbands 

*  Csesar,  De  Bello  Civ.,  iii.  9. 
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until  they  have  lost  them,  or  at  least,  till  theu  defer  the 
testimonies  of  their  good  will:  a  too  slow  testimony,  and 
unseasonable.  By  it  they  rather  manifest  that  they  never 
loved  them  till  dead:  their  life  is  nothing  but  trouble; 
their  death,  full  of  love  and  courtesy.  As  fathers  conceal 
their  affection  from  their  children,  women,  likewise,  conceal 
theirs  from  their  husbands,  to  maintain  a  modest  respect. 
This  mystery  is  not  for  my  palate;  'tis  to  much  purpose 
that  they  scratch  themselves  and  tear  their  hair.  I  whisper 
in  a  waiting-woman's  or  secretary's  ear:  "  How  were  they, 
how  did  they  live,  together?"  I  always  have  that  good 
saying  in  my  head:  ^'■Jadantius  mmrent,  qiice  minus 
doleiit."*  Tlieir  whimpering  is  offensive  to  the  living,  and 
vain  to  the  dead.  We  should  willingly  give  them  leave  to 
laugh  after  we  are  dead,  provided  they  will  smile  upon  us 
while  we  are  alive.  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  a  man  revive 
in  pure  spite,  that  she  who  spat  in  my  face  while  I  was 
in  being,  shall  come  to  kiss  my  feet  when  I  am  no  more? 
If  there  be  any  honor  in  lamenting  a  husband,  it  only 
appertains  to  those  who  smiled  upon  them  while  they  had 
them;  let  those  who  wept  during  their  lives  laugh  at  their 
deaths,  as  well  outwardly  as  within.  Therefore,  never 
regard  those  blubbered  eyes  and  that  pitiful  voice;  con- 
sider her  deportment,  her  complexion,  the  plumpness  of  her 
cheeks  under  all  those  formal  veils;  'tis  there  she  talks 
plain  French.  There  are  few  who  do  not  mend  upon't, 
and  health  is  a  quality  that  cannot  lie.  That  starched  and 
ceremonious  countenance  looks  not  so  much  back  as  forward, 
and  is  ratlier  intended  to  get  a  new  husband  than  to  lament 
the  old.  When  I  was  a  boy,  a  very  beautiful  and  virtuous 
lady,  who  is  yet  living,  the  widow  of  a  prince,  wore  some- 
what more  ornament  in  her  dress  than  our  laws  of  widow- 
hood allow,  and  being  reproached  with  it,  she  made  answer, 
that  it  was  because  she  was  i-esolved  to  have  no  more  love 
affairs,  and  would  never  marry  again. 

I  have  here,  not  at  all  dissenting  from  our  customs,  made 
choice  of  three  women,  who  have  also  expressed  the  utmost 
of  their  goodness  and  affection  about  their  husbands' 
deaths;  yet  are  they  examples  of  another  kind  than  are 
now  in  use,  and  so  austere  that  they  will  hardly  be  drawn 
into  imitation. 

*  "They  make  the  most  ado  who  are  least  concerned." — Tacittjs, 
AnnaL,  ii.  77,  writing  of  Germanicus. 
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The  yoimg  Pliny  *  had  near  a  house  of  liis  in  Italy  a 
neighbor  Avho  was  exceedingly  tormented  with  certain 
ulcers  in  his  private  parts.  His  wife  seeing  him  so  long 
to  languish,  entreated  that  he  would  give  her  leave  to  see 
and  at  leisure  to  consider  of  the  condition  of  his  disease, 
and  that  slie  would  freely  tell  him  what  she  thought. 
This  permission  being  obtained,  and  she  having  curiously 
examined  the  business,  found  it  impossible  he  could  ever 
be  cured,  and  that  all  he  had  to  hope  for  or  expect,  was  a 
great  while  to  linger  out  a  painful  and  miserable  life,  and 
therefore,  as  the  most  sure  and  sovereign  remedy,  reso- 
lutely advised  him. to  kill  himself.  But  finding  him  a  little 
tender  and  backward  in  so  rude  an  attempt:  "  Do  not  think 
my  friend,"  said  she,  "  that  the  torments  I  see  thee  endure 
are  not  as  sensible  to  me  as  to  thyself,  and  that  to  deliver 
myself  from  them,  I  will  not  myself  make  use  of  the  same 
remedy  I  have  presci'ibed  to  tliee.  I  will  accompany  thee 
in  the  cure  as  I  have  done  in  the  disease;  fear  nothing, 
but  believe  that  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  this  passage  that 
is  to  free  us  from  so  many  miseries,  and  we  will  go  happily 
together."  Which  having  said,  and  roused  up  her  hus- 
band's courage,  she  resolved  that  they  should  throw  them- 
selves headlong  into  the  sea  out  of  a  windov/  that  over- 
looked it,  and  that  she  niiglit  maintain  to  the  last  the 
loyal  and  vehement  affection  wherewith  she  had  embraced 
him  during  his  life,  she  would  also  have  him  die  in  her 
arms:  but  lest  tliey  should  fail,  and  should  quit  their  hold 
in  the  fall  through  fear,  she  tied  herself  fast  to  him  by  the 
waist,  and  so  gave  up  her  own  life  to  procr.re  her  husband's 
repose.  This  was  a  woman  of  mean  condition;  and  among 
that  class  of  people,  'tis  no  very  new  thing  to  see  some  ex- 
amples of  rare  virtue: 

"  Extrema  per  illos 
Justitia  excedens  terris  vestigia  fecit."f 

The  other  two  were  noble  and  rich,  wliei*e  examples  of  vir- 
tue are  rarely  lodged. 

Arria,  the  wife  of  Cecina  Pgetus,  J  a  consular  person,  was 

*  Ep.  vl.  24. 

f  "  Justice   when  she  left  tlie  earth,  took  her  last  steps  among 
them." — Virgil,  Georg.,  ii.  478. 

X  Pliny,  Ep.  iii.  10. 
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the  mother  of  another  Arria,  tlie  wife  of  Thrasea  P^tus,  he 
whose  virtue  was  so  renowned  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  by 
this  son-in-law,  tlie  grandmother  of  Fannia:  for  the  resem- 
blance of  the  names  of  these  men  and  women,  and  their 
fortunes,  have  led  to  several  mistakes.  This  first  Arria,  her 
husband  Cecina  Patus,  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  some 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius'  people,  after  Scribonianus' defeat 
whose  party  he  had  embraced  in  the  war,  begged  of  those 
who  were  to  carry  him  prisoner  to  Rome,  that  they  would 
take  her  into  their  ship,  where  she  should  be  of  much  less 
charge  and  trouble  to  them  than  a  great  many  persons  they 
must  otherwise  have  to  attend  her  husband,  and  that  she 
alone  would  undertake  to  serve  him  in  his  chamber,  his 
kitchen  and  all  other  offices.  They  refused;  whereupon 
she  put  herself  into  a  fisher  boat  she  hired  on  the  spot,  and 
in  that  manner  followed  him  from  Sclavonia.  When  she 
had  come  to  Rome,  Junia,  the  widow  of  Scribonianus,  hav- 
ing one  day,  from  the  resemblance  of  their  fortune,  ac- 
costed her  in  the  emperor's  presence;  she  rudely  repulsed 
her  with  these  words,  '•' I,"  said  she,  "speak  to  thee,  or 
give  ear  to  anything  thou  sayest!  to  thee  in  whose  lap 
Scribonianus  was  slain,  and  thou  art  yet  alive!"  These 
words,  with  several  other  signs,  gave  her  friends  to 
understand  that  she  would  undoubtedly  despatch  herself, 
impatient  of  supporting  her  husband's  misfortunes.  And 
Thrasea,  her  son-in-law,  beseeching  her  not  to  throw  away 
herself,  and  saying  to  her,  "  What!  if  I  should  run  the 
same  fortune  that  Cecina  has  done,  would  you  that  your 
daughter,  my  wife,  should  do  the  same?"  "Would  I?" 
replied  she,  "yes,  yes,  I  would:  if  she  had  lived  as  long, 
and  in  as  good  understanding  witli  thee,  as  I  have  done 
with  my  husband."  These  answers  made  them  more  care- 
ful of  her,  and  to  have  a  more  watchful  eye  to  her  pro- 
ceedings. One  day,  having  said  to  those  who  looked  to 
her;  "  'Tis  to  much  purpose  that  you  take  all  this  pains  to 
prevent  me;  you  may  indeed  make  me  die  an  ill  death, 
but  to  keep  me  from  dying  is  not  in  your  power; "  she  in 
a  sudden  frenzy  started  from  a  chair  whereon  she  sat,  and 
with  all  her  force  dashed  her  head  against  the  wall,  by 
which  blow  being  laid  flat  in  a  swoon,  and  very  much 
wounded,  after  they  had  again  with  great  ado  brought  her 
to  herself:  "  I  told  you,"  said  she,  "  that  if  you  refuse  me 
some  easy  way  of  dying,  I  should  find   out  another,  how 
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painful  soever."  The  conclusion  of  so  admirable  a  virtue 
was  this:  her  husband  Partus,  not  having  resolution  enougli 
of  his  own  to  despatch  himself,  as  he  was  by  the  enipei'or's 
cruelty  enjoined,  one  day,  among  others,  after  having  first 
employed  all  the  reasons  and  exhortations  which  she 
thought  most  prevalent  to  persuade  him  to  it,  she  snatched 
the  poniard  he  wore  from  his  side,  and  holding  it  ready 
in  her  liand,  for  the  conclusion  of  her  admonitions;  **  Do 
thus  Partus,"  said  she,  and  in  the  same  instant  giving  her- 
self a  mortal  stab  in  the  breast,  and  them  drawing  it  out 
of  the  wound,  presented  it  to  him,  ending  her  life  with 
this  noble,  generous,  and  immortal  saying,  "Pcete,  7ion 
doUt,"  having  time  to  pronounce  no  more  but  those 
three  never-to-be-forgotten  words:  "  Pgetus,  it  is  not  pain- 
ful:'' 

"  Casta  suo  gladium  cum  traderet  Arria  Pasto 
Quern  de  visceribus  traxorat  ipsasuis. 
Si  qua  fides,  vulnus  quod  feci  non  dolet,  inquit, 
Sed  quod  tu  facies,  id  mihi,  Paete,  dolet."  * 

The  action  was  much  more  noble  in  itself,  and  of  a  braver 
sense  than  the  poet  expressed  it;  for  she  was  so  far  from 
being  deterred  by  the  thought  of  her  husband's  wound  and 
death  and  her  own,  that  she  had  been  their  promotress  and 
adviser:  but  having  performed  this  high  and  courageous 
enterprise  for  her  husband's  only  convenience,  she  had  even 
in  the  last  gasp  of  her  life  no  other  concern  but  for  him, 
and  of  dispossessing  him  of  the  fear  of  dying  with  her. 
Partus  presently  struck  himself  to  the  heart  with  the  same 
weapon,  ashamed,  I  suppose,  to  have  stood  in  need  of  so 
dear  and  precious  an  example,  f 

Pompeia  Paulina,  a  young  and  very  noble  Eoman  lady, 
had  married  Seneca  in  his  extreme  old  age.  Nero,  his 
fine  pupil  sent  his  guards  to  him  to  denounce  the  sentence 
of  death,  which  was  performed  after  this  manner:  When 
the  Roman  emperors  of  those  times  had  condemned  any 
man  of  quality,  they  sent  to  him  by  their  officers  to  choose 
what  death  he  would  and  to  execute  it  within  such  or  such 

*  "  When  tlie  chaste  Arria  gave  to  Paetus  the  reeking  sword  she 
had  drawn  from  her  breast,  'Believe  me,'  she  said,  '  Paetus,  the 
wound  I  have  made  hurts  not,  but  'tis  the  wound  thou  wilt  malve 
that  hurts  me." — Mahtial,  i.  14. 

f  Tacitus,  Annal.,  xv.  '61-64. 
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a  time,  which  was  limitetl  according  to  the  degree  of  theii 
indignation  to  a  shorter  or  a  longer  respite,  tliat  tliey  might 
therein  have  better  leisure  to  dispose  their  affairs,  and 
sometimes  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  doing  it  by  the 
shortness  of  the  time;  and  if  the  condemned  seemed  un- 
willing to  submit  to  tlie  order,  they  had  people  ready  at 
hand  to  execute  it  either  by  cutting  the  veins  of  the  arms 
and  legs,  or  by  compelling  them  by  force  to  swallow  a 
draught  of  poison.  But  persons  of  honor  would  not  abide 
i  this  necessity,  but  made  use  of  their  own  physicians  and 
I  surgeons  for  this  purpose.  Seneca,  with  a  calm  and 
steady  countenance,  heard  their  cliarge,  aud  presently 
calle(l  for  paper  to  write  his  will,  which  being  by  the  cap- 
tain refused,  he  turned  himself  toward  his  friends,  say- 
ing to  them,  "  Since  I  cannot  leave  yon  any  other  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  obligation  I  have  to  you,  I  leave  you 
at  least  the  best  thing  I  have,  namely,  the  image  of  my  life 
and  manners,  which  I  entreat  you  to  keep  in  memory  of 
me,  that  by  so  doing  yon  may  acquire  the  glory  of  sincere 
and  real  friends."  And  therewithal,  one  while  appeasing 
the  sorrow  he  saw  in  them  with  gentle  words,  and  pres- 
ently raising  his  voice  to  reprove  them:  "What,"  said 
he,  "  are  become  of  all  our  brave  philosophical  precepts? 
^  What  are  become  of  all  the  provisions  we  have  so  many 
years  laid  up  against  the  accidents  of  fortune?  Is  Nero's 
cruelty  unknown  to  us?  What  could  we  expect  from  him 
who  had  murdered  his  mother  and  his  brother,  but  that  he 
sliould  23ut  his  tutor  to  death  who  had  brought  him  up?" 
After  having  spoken  these  words  in  general,  he  turned 
himself  toward  his  wife,  and  embi-acing  her  fast  in  his 
arms,  as,  her  heart  and  strength  failing  her,  she  was  ready 
to  sink  down  with  grief,  he  begged  of  her,  for  his  sake, 
to  bear  this  accident  with  a  little  more  patience,  telling 
her,  that  now  the  hour  was  come  wherein  he  was  to  show, 
not  by  argument  and  discourse,  but  effect,  the  fruit  lie 
had  acquired  by  his  studies,  and  that  he  really  embraced 
his  death,  not  only  without  grief,  but  moreover  with  joy. 
"  Wherefore,  my  dearest,"  said  he,  "  do  not  dishonor  it 
with  thy  tears,  that  it  may  not  seem  as  if  thou  lovest  thy- 
self more  than  my  reputation.  Moderate  thy  grief,  and 
comfort  thyself  in  the  knowledge  thou  hast  had  of  me 
aud  my  actions,  leading  the  remainder  of  thy  life  in  the 
same  virtuous  manner  thou  hast  hitherto  done."    To  which 
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Paulina,  liaving  a  little  recovered  her  sjoirits,  and  warmed 
the  maguanimity  of  her  courage  with  a  niost  generous  affec- 
tion, replied,  "  ^o,  Seneca,"  said  she,  "  I  am  not  a  woman 
to  suffer  you  to  go  alone  in  such  a  necessity:  1  will  not 
have  you  think  that  the  virtuous  examples  of  your  life 
have  not  tauglit  me  how  to  die:  and  when  can  I  ever  better 
or  more  fittingly  do  it,  or  more  to  my  own  desire,  than 
with  you?  and  therefore  assure  yourself  I  will  go  along 
with  you."  Then  Seneca,  taking  this  noble  and  generous 
resolution  of  his  wife  in  good  part,  and  also  willing  to  free 
himself  from  the  fear  of  leaving  her  exposed  to  the  cruelty 
of  his  enemies  after  his  death:  "  I  have,  Paulina,"  said 
he,  "instructed  thee  in  what  would  serve  thee  happily  to 
live;  but  thou  more  covetest.  I  see,  the  honor  of  dying:  in 
truth  I  will  not  grudge  it  thee;  the  constancy  and  reso- 
lution in  our  common  end  are  the  same,  but  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  thy  part  are  much  greater."  Which  being 
said,  the  surgeons,  at  the  same  time,  opened  the  veins  of  '/ 
both  their  arms,  but  as  those  of  Seneca  were  more  shrunk 
up,  as  well  with  age  as  abstinence,  made  his  blood  flow 
too  slowly,  he  moreover  commanded  them  to  open  the 
veins  of  his  thighs;  and  lest  the  torments  he  endured 
might  pierce  his  wife's  heart,  and  also  to  free  himself  from 
the  affliction  of  seeing  her  in  so  sad  a  condition,  after 
having  taken  a  very  affectionate  leave  of  her,  he  entreated 
she  would  suffer  them  to  carry  her  into  her  chamber, 
which  they  accordingly  did.  But  all  those  incisions  being 
not  yet  enough  to  make  him  die,  he  commanded  Statins 
Anneus,  his  physician,  to  give  him  a  draught  of  poison,  \y 
which  had  not  much  better  effect;  for  by  reason  of  the 
weakness  and  coldness  of  his  limbs,  it  could  not  arrive  at 
his  heart.  Wherefore  they  were  forced  to  superadd  a  very 
hot  bath,  and  then,  feeling  his  end  approach,  whilst  he 
had  breath  he  continued  excellent  discourses  upon  the 
subject  of  his  present  condition,  which  the  secretaries  ^ 
wrote  down  so  long  as  they  could  hear  his  voice,  and  his  V 
last  words  were  long  after  in  high  honor  and  esteem 
among  men  and  it  is  a  great  loss  to  us  that  they  have  not 
come  down  to  our  times.  Then,  feeling  the  last  pangs  of 
death,  with  the  bloody  water  of  the  bath  he  bathed  his 
head,  saying,  '*  This  water  I  dedicate  to  Jupiter  the  de- 
liverer." Nero,  being  presently  informed  of  all  this,  fear- 
ing  lest   the  death  of   Paulina,  who  was  one  of   the  best- 
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born  ladies  of  Rome,  and  against  whom  he  had  no  partic- 
ular unkindness,  should  turn  to  his  reproach,  sent  orders 
in  all  haste  to  bind  np  her  wounds,  which  her  attendants 
did  without  her  knowledge,  she  being  already  half  dead, 
and  without  all  manner  of  sense.  Thus,  though  she  lived 
contrary  to  her  own  design,  it  was  very  honorably  and 
befitting  her  own  virtue,  her  pale  complexion  ever  after 
manifesting  how  much  life  had  run  from  her  veins. 

These  are  my  three  very  true  stories,  which  I  find  as 
entertaining  and  as  tragic  as  any  of  those  we  make  out  of 
our  own  heads  wlierewith  to  amuse  the  common  people;  and 
I  wonder  that  tliey  who  are  addicted  to  such  relations,  do 
not  rather  cull  out  ten  thousand  very  fine  stories,  which  are 
to  be  found  iu  books  that  would  save  them  the  trouble  of 
invention,  and  be  more  useful  and  diverting;  and  he  who 
would  make  a  whole  and  connected  body  of  them,  would 
need  to  add  nothing  of  his  own,  but  the  connection  only, 
as  it  were  tlie  solder  of  another  metal;  and  might  by  this 
means  embody  a  great  many  true  events  of  all  sorts,  dis- 
posing and  diversifying  them  according  as  the  beauty  of 
the  work  should  require,  after  the  same  manner  almost,  as 
Ovid  has  made  up  his  Metamorphoses*  of  the  infinite 
number  of  various  fables. 

In  the  last  couple,  this  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, that  Paulina  voluntarily  otfered  to  lose  her  life  for 
the  love  of  her  husband,  and  that  her  husband  had  for- 
merly also  forborne  to  die  for  the  love  of  her.  We  may  thin  k 
there  is  no  just  counterpoise  in  this  exchange;  but  according 
to  his  stoical  humor,  I  fancy  he  thought  he  had  done  as 
much  for  her,  in  prolonging  his  life  upon  her  account,  as 
if  he  had  died  for  her.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Lucilius, 
after  he  has  given  him  to  understand  that,  being  seized 
with  an  ague  in  Rome,  he  presently  took  coach  to  go  to  a 
house  he  had  in  the  country,  contrary  to  his  wife's  opinion, 
who  would  have  him  stay,  and  that  he  had  told  her  that 
the  ague  he  was  seized  with  was  not  a  fever  of  the  body  but 
of  the  place,  it  follows  thus:  "She  let  me  go,"  says  he, 
''giving  me  a  strict  charge  of  my  health.  Now  I,  who 
know  that  her  life  is  involved  in  mine,  begin  to  make  much 
of  myself,  that  I  may  preserve  her.    And  I  lose  the  pi-ivilege 

*  The  edition  of  1588  bas,  "as  Ariosto  has  ranged  in  a  series 
that  vast  number  of  divers  fables." 
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my  age  has  given  me,  of  being  more  constant  and  resolute 
in  many  things,  when  I  call  to  mind  tliat  in  this  old  fellow- 
there  is  a  young  girl  who  is  interested  in  his  healtli.  And 
since  I  cannot  persuade  her  to  love  me  more  courageously, 
she  makes  me  more  solicitously  love  myself:  for  we  must 
allow  something  to  honest  affections,  and,  sometimes, 
though  occasions  importune  us  to  the  contrary,  we  must 
call  back  life,  even  though  it  be  with  torment:  we  must 
hold  the  soul  fast  in  our  teeth,  since  the  rule  of  living, 
among  good  men,  is  not  so  long  as  they  please,  but  as  long 
as  they  ought.  He  that  loves  not  his  wife  or  his  friend  so 
well  as  to  prolong  his  life  for  them,  but  will  obstinately 
die,  is  too  delicate  and  too  effeminate:  the  soul  must  impose 
this  upon  itself,  when  the  utility  of  our  friends  so  requires; 
we  must  sometimes  lend  ourselves  to  our  friends,  and  wdieu 
we  would  die  for  oui'selves  must  break  that  resolution  for 
them.  'Tis  a  testimony  of  grandeur  of  courage  to  return 
to  life  for  the  consideration  of  another,  as  many  excellent 
persons  have  done:  and  'tis  a  mark  of  singular  good  nature 
to  preserve  old  age  (of  which  the  greatest  convenience  is 
the  indifference  as  to  its  duration,  and  a  more  stout  and 
disdainful  use  of  life),  when  a  man  perceives  that  his 
office  is  pleasing,  agreeable,  and  useful  to  some  person  by 
whom  he  is  very  much  beloved.  And  a  man  reaps  by  it  a 
very  pleasing  reward;  for  what  can  be  more  delightful 
than  to  be  so  dear  to  his  wife,  as  upon  her  account  he 
shall  become  dearer  to  himself?  Thus  has  my  Paulina 
loaded  me  not  only  with  her  fears,  but  my  own;  it  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  consider  how  resolutely  I  could  die, 
but  I  have  also  considered  how  irresolutely  she  would  bear 
my  death.  I  am  enforced  to  live,  and  sometimes  to  live  is 
magnanimity."  These  are  his  own  words,  as  excellent  as 
they  everywhere  are. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

OF   THE   MOST    EXCELLENT   MEN". 

If  I  should  be  asked  my  choice  among  all  the  men  who 
have  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  should  nuike  answer,  that 
methinks  I  find  three  more  excellent  than  all  the  rest. 

One   of  them  Homer:  not  that  Aristotle  and  Varro,  for 
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example,  were  not,  peradveiiture,  as  learned  as  he;  nor 
that  possibly  Virgil  was  not  equal  to  hitn  in  his  own  art, 
which  I  leave  to  be  determined  by  snch  as  know  them 
both.  I  who,  for  my  part,  understand  but  one  of  them, 
can  only  say  this,  according  to  my  poor  talent,  that  1  do 
not  believe  the  Muses  themselves  could  ever  go  beyond  the 
Roman: 

"  Tale  facit  carmen  docta  testudine,  quale 
Cyntbius  impositis  temjierat  articulis  :"  * 

and  yet  in  this  judgment  we  are  not  to  forget  that  it  is 
cliiefiy  from  Homer  that  Virgil  derives  his  excellence;  that 
he  is  his  guide  and  teacher;  and  that  one  touch  of  the 
Iliad  has  supplied  him  with  body  and  matter  out  of  which 
to  compose  his  great  and  divine  ^neid.  I  do  not  reckon 
upon  that,  but  mix  several  other  circumstances  that  render 
to  me  this  poet  admirable,  even  as  it  were  above  human 
condition.  And,  in  truth,  I  often  wonder  that  he  wlio  has 
produced,  and,  by  his  authority,  given  reputation  in  the 
world  to  so  many  deities,  was  not  defied  himself.  Being 
blind  and  poor,  living  before  tlie  sciences  were  reduced  into 
rule  and  certain  observation,  he  was  so  well  acquainted 
Avith  them,  that  all  those  who  have  since  taken  upon  them 
to  establish  governments,  to  carry  on  wars,  and  to  write 
either  of  religion  or  philosophy,  of  what  sect  soever,  or  of 
the  arts,  have  made  use  of  him  as  of  a  most  perfect 
instructor  in  the  knowledge  of  all  things,  and  of  his  books 
as  of  a  treasury  of  all  sorts  of  learning; 

"  Qui,  quid  sit  piilcrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 
Plenius  ac  melius  Clirysippo  et  Crantore  dixit:  "  f 

and  as  this  other  says, 

"  A  quo,  ceu  fonte  perenni, 
Vatum  Pieriis  ora  rigantur  aquis  ;  "  % 

*  "  He  sings  to  bis  learned  lute  verses  sucb  as  Apollo  would 
sing." — Propertius,  ii    34,  79. 

f  "  Wbo  tells  uswbat  is  good,  wbat  evil:  wbat  useful,  wbat  not 
useful,  fuller  and  better  tban  Cbrysippus  or  Grantor?" — Horace. 
Ep.  i.  2,  3 

If.  "From  wbose  never- failing  spring  tbe  poet  drinks  in  Pierian 
waters  " — Oviu,  A7nor.,  iii.  9,  25. 
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and  the  other, 

"  Adde  Helicouiadum  comites,  quorum  unus  Homerus,         *^ 
Sceptra  potitus;  "  * 

and  the  other, 

"  Cujusque  ex  ore  profuso 
Omnis  posteritas  latices  in  carinina  duxit, 
Amnemque  iu  tenues  ausa  est  deducere  rivos. 
Unius  foecunda  bonis."  f 

'Tis  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature  tliat  he  has  made 
the  most  excellent  production  that  can  possibly  be;  for 
the  ordinary  birth  of  things  is  imperfect:  they  thrive  and 
gather  strength  by  growing,  whereas  he  rendered  the  in- 
fancy of  poesy  and  several  other  sciences  mature,  perfect, 
and  accomplished  at  first.  And  for  this  reason  he  may  be 
called  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  jioets,  according  to  the  fine 
testimony  antiquity  has  left  us  of  him,  "  that  as  there  was 
none  before  him  whom  l;e  could  imitate,  so  there  has  been 
none  since  that  could  imitate  him."|  His  words,  according 
to  Aristotle,  §  are  the  only  words  that  have  motion  and 
action,  the  only  substantial  words.  Alexander  the  Great, 
liaving  found  a  rich  cabinet  among  Darius'  spoils,  gave 
order  it  should  be  reserved  for  him  to  keep  his  Homer  in,|| 
saying:  that  he  was  the  best  and  most  faithful  counselor 
he  had  in  his  military  affairs.^  For  the  same  reason  it  was 
that  Cleomenes,  the  son  of  Anexandi'idas,  said  that  he  was 
the  poet  of  the  Laceda?monians,  for  that  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent master  for  the  discipline  of  war.**  This  singular 
and   particular   commendation  is   also   left  of    him    in  the 

*  "Add  the  companions  of  tlie  Muses,  among  whom  Homer  alone 
holds  the  scepter." — Lucretius,  iii.  lOoO. 

f  "  From  whose  full-flowing  stream  all  later  poets  have  drawn 
out  verses,  and  have  made  bold  to  turn  the  mighty  stream  into  their 
little  rivulets,  all  rich  in  the  inheritance  of  one  man."  Manlius, 
Astron.,  ii.  8. 

X  Velleius  Paterculus,  i.  5. 

§  Poetics,  c.  24. 

II  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  vii.  29. 

Tf  Plutarch,  Life  of  Alexander,  c.  2. 

**  Idem,  Apothegms  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
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jiulgment  of    Phitavch,*    that    he    is  the    only   aiithoi 
in    the    worhl    that     never    glutted     uor     disgusted     his 
readers,    presenting   himself   always    anotiier    thing,    and 
always   flourishing     in    some    uew   grace.     Tiiat   wanton 
Alcibiades,  liaving  asked  one,  who  pretended  to  learning, 
for  a  book  of  Homer,  gave  him  a  box  of  the  ear  because  he 
had  none,  f  which  he  thought  as  scandalous,  as  we  should, 
if  we  found  one  of  our  priests  without  a  Breviary.   Xenoph- 
anes   complained    one   day  to  Hiero,  the  tyrant  of    Syra- 
cuse, that  he  was  so  poor  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  main- 
tain two  servants.   "  WhatI"  replied  he,  "  Homer  who  was 
much  poorer   than  thou    art,    keeps   above  ten  thousand, 
though  he  is  dead."  J     What  did   Pan^etius  leave   unsaid 
when  he  called  Plato  the  Homer  of   the    philosophers?  "  § 
Besides,  what  glory  can  be  compared  to  his?     Xothing  is 
so  frequent   in    men's   mouths   as   his   name   and   works, 
nothing  so  known  and  received  as  Troy,  Helen,  and  the  war 
about  her,  when  perhaps  there  was  never  any  such  thing. 
Our  children   are   still  called  by  names  that    he    invented 
above   three   thousand   years   ago;    who   does    not    know 
Hector  and  Achilles?     Not  only  some  particular  families, 
but  most  nations  also  seek  their  origin  in  his  inventions. 
]\roiiammed,  the  second  of  that  name,  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
writing  to  our  Pope  Pius  II.,  '^^  I  am  astonished,"  says  he, 
''that  the  Italians  should  appear  against  me,  considering 
that  we  have  our  common  descent  from  the  Trojans,  and 
that  it  concerns  me  as  well  as  it  does  them  to  revenge  the 
blood  of  Hector  upon  the  G-reeks,  whom  they  countenance 
against   me."||      Is   it   not   a  noble  farce    whei-ein    kings, 
republics,  and  emperors  have  so  many  ages  played   their 
parts,  and  to  which  the  vast  universe  serves  for  a  theatre? 
Seven    Grecian    cities   contended  for   his  birth,  so  much 
honor  even  his  obscurity  helped  him  to! 

"  Smyrna,  Rliodos,  Coloplion,  Salarais,  Chios.  Argos,  Athense/'Tf 

*  In  his  Treatise  on  Loquacity,  c.  5,  8. 

f  Plutarch,  Life  of  Alcibiades,  c.  3. 

X  Plutarch,  Apothegms  of  the  kings,  Hiero. 

§  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quaes,  i.  32. 

II  The  letter  is,  however,  altogether  problematical 

T[  Aulus  Gellius,  iii.  11. 
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The  other*  is  Alexander  the  Great.  For  whoever  will 
consider  the  age  at  which  he  began  his  enterprises,  the 
small  means  by  which  he  effected  so  glorious  a  design,  the 
authority  he  obtained  in  such  mere  youth  with  the  gi'eat- 
est  and  most  experienced  captains  of  the  world,  by  whom 
he  was  followed,  the  extraordinary  favor  wherewith  fortune 
embraced  and  favored  so  many  hazardous,  not  to  say  rash, 
exploits, 

"  Impellens  quicquid  sibi  summa  petenti 
Obstaret,  gaudensque  viain  fecisse  ruina,  "f 

that  grandeur,  to  have  at  the  age  of  three  and  thirty  years 
passed  victorious  through  the  whole  habitable  earth,  and  in 
half  a  life  to  have  attained  to  the  utmost  of  what  human 
nature  can  do;  so  that  you  cannot  imagine  its  just  duration 
and  the  continuation  of  his  increase  in  valor  and  fortune, 
up  to  a  due  maturity  of  age,  but  that  you  must  withal 
imagine  something  more  than  man;  to  have  made  so  many 
royal  branches  to  spring  from  his  soldiers,  leaving  the  world, 
at  his  death,  divided  among  four  successors,  simple 
captains  of  his  army,  whose  posterity  so  long  continued 
and  maintained  that  vast  possession;  so  many  excellent 
virtues  as  lie  was  muster  of,  justice,  temperance,  liberality, 
truth  in  his  word,  love  toward  his  own  peo])le,  and 
humanity  toward  tliose  he  overcame;  for  his  manners,  in 
general,  seem,  in  truth,  incapable  of  any  manner  of  re- 
proacli,  although  some  particular  and  extraordinary  actions 
of  his  may  fall  under  censure.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  on  such  great  things  as  he  did  within  the  strict  rules 
of  justice;  such  as  he  are  to  be  judged  in  gross,  by  the 
main  end  of  their  actions.  The  ruin  of  Tiiebesand  Persep- 
olis,  the  murder  of  Menander,  and  of  Ephestion's  physi- 
cian, the  massacre  of  so  many  Persian  prisoners  at  onetime, 
of  a  troop  of  Indian  soldiers,  not  without  prejudice  to  his 
word,  and  of  the  Cosseians,  so  much  as  to  the  very  children, 
are  indeed  sallies  that  are  not  well  to  be  excused.  J  For,  as 
to  Clitus,  the  fault  was  more  than  mended  in  his  repen- 

*  That  is,  Montaigne's  second  great  man, 

f  "  Bearing  down  all  who  sought  to  withstand  him,  and  pleased  to 
force  bis  way  though  by  ruin." — Ltjcan,  i.  149 

X  Plutarch,  Life  of  Alexander,  c.  18  and  22;  Quiutus  Curtius,  x. 
4,  5. 
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tance,  and  that  very  action,  as  much  as  any  other  whatever, 
iDunifests  the  sweetness  of  his  nature,  a  nature  most 
excellently  formed  to  goodness;  and  it  was  ingeniously 
said  of  him,  that  he  had  his  virtues  by  nature,  aud  his 
vices  by  fortune.*  As  to  his  being  a  little  given  to  brag- 
ging, a  little  too  impatient  of  hearing  himself  ill  spoken  of, 
and  as  to  those  mangers,  arms,  and  bits  he  caused  to  be 
strewed  in  the  Indies,  f  all  those  little  vanities,  methinks, 
may  very  well  be  allowed  to  his  youth,  and  the  prodigious 
prosperity  of  his  fortune.  And  who  will  consider  withal  his 
so  many  military  virtues,  his  diligence,  foresight,  patience, 
discipline,  subtlety,  magnanimity,  resolution,  and  good 
fortune,  wherein  (though  he  had  not  had  the  authority  of 
Hannibal  to  assure  us)  iie  was  the  first  of  men,  the  admi- 
rable beauty  and  symmetry  of  his  person,  even  to  a  miracle, 
his  majestic  port  and  awful  mien,  in  a  face  so  young,  ruddy 
and  radiant; 

"  Qualis,  ubi  Oceuni  perfusus  Lucifer  unda, 
Quern  Venus  ante  alios  astrorum  diligit  ignes, 
Extulit  OS  sacrum  coelo,  tenebrasque  resolvit;  "  J 

the  excellence  of  his  knowledge  and  capacity;  the  duration 
and  grandeur  of  his  glory,  pure,  clean,  without  spot  or 
envy,  and  that  long  after  his  death  it  was  a  religious 
belief  that  his  very  medals  brought  good  fortune  to  all  who 
carried  them  about  them:  §  and  that  more  kings  and 
princes  have  written  his  actions  than  other  historians  have 
written  the  actions  of  any  other  king  or  prince  whatever; 
and  that  to  this  very  day  the  Mohammedans,  who  despise 
all  other  histories,  admit  of  and  honor  his  alone,  by  a 
special  privilege;  whoever,  I  say,  will  seriously  consider 
these  particulars,  will  confess  that  all  these  things  put 
-  together,  I  had  reason  to  prefer  him  before  Ctesar  himself, 
who  alone  could  make  me  doubtful  in  my  choice,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  was   more   of   his   own  in  his 

*  Quintus  Curtius,  x   5. 

•f-  Plutarch,  in  vita,  c.  19,  Diodorus  Siculus,  xvii.  95,  etc. 

X  "  As  when,  bathed  in  the  waves  of  ocean,  Lucifer,  whom 
Venus  loves  beyond  the  other  stars,  has  displayed  his  venerable 
aspect  in  the  heavens,  and  dispersed  the  darkness." — ^nied,  iii. 
589. 

§  Trebellius  Pollio,  Trigenta  Tyrann.  c.  14. 
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exploits,  and  more  of  fortune  in  those  of  Alexander.  Tliey 
were  in  many  things  equal,  and  perad venture,  Caesar  had 
some  greater  qualities;  they  were  two  fires,  or  two  torrents, 
overrunning  the  world  by  several  ways: 

"  Et  velut  immissi  diversis  partibus  ignes 
Arentem  in  silvam,  et  virgulta  sonantiaV.lauro: 
Aut  ubi  decursu  rapido  de  montibua  altis 
Dant  sonitum  spumosi  amnes,  et  in  sequora  current, 
Quisque  suuin  popiilatus  iter: ''  * 

but  though  Caesar's  ambition  had  been  more  moderate,  it 
would  still  be  so  unhappy,  having  the  ruin  of  his  country 
and  universal  mischief  to  the  world  for  its  abominable 
object,  that,  all  things  raked  together  and  put  into  the 
balance,  I  must  needs  incline  to. Alexander's  side. 

The  third,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  excellent,  is 
Epaminondas.  Of  glory  he  has  not  near  so  much  as  the 
otlierliwo  (which,  for  that  matter,  is  but  apart  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thing);  of  valor  and  resolution,  not  of  that 
sort  which  is  pushed  on  by  ambition,  but  of  that  which 
wisdom  and  reason  can  plant  in  a  regular  soul,  he  had  all 
that  could  be  imagined.  Of  this  virtue  of  his,  he  has,  in 
my  idea,  given  as  ample  proof  as  Alexander  himself  or 
CaBsar;  for  although  his  warlike  exploits  were  neither  so 
frequent  nor  so  full,  they  were  yet,  if  duly  considered  in 
all  their  circumstances,  as  important  as  bravely  fought, 
and  carried  with  them  as  manifest  testimony  of  valor  and 
military  conduct,  as  those  of  any  whatever.  The  Greeks 
have  done  him  the  honor,  without  contradiction,  to  pro- 
nounce him  tlie  greatest  man  of  their  nation;  f  and  to  be 
the  first  of  Greece,  is  easily  to  be  the  first  in  the  world. 
As  to  liis  knowledge,  we  have  this  ancient  judgment  of 
him,  "  That  never  any  man  knew  so  much,  and  spake  so 
xittle  as  he; "  ;{;  for  he  was  of  the  Pythagorean  sect;  but 
when  he  did  speak,  never  any  man  spake  better;  an 
excellent  orator,  and  of  powerful  persuasion.  But  as  to 
his  manners  and    conscience,  he    infinitely   surpassed    all 

*  "  And  as  fires  applied  in  several  parts  to  a  dry  grove  of  crack- 
ling laurels;  or  as  with  impetuous  fall  from  tlie  steep  mountains, 
torrents  pour  down  to  the  ocean,  each  bearing  all  down  before 
them." — JEneid,  xii   521. 

f  Diodorus  Siculus,  xv.  88;  Fausanlas,  viii.  11,  etc, 

X  Plutarch,  On  the  Daemon  of  Socrates,  c.  23, 
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men  who  ever  undertook  the  management  of  affairs;  fof 
in  this  one  thing,  which  ought  chiefly  to  be  considered, 
which  alone  truly  denotes  "s  for  what  we  are,  and  which 
alone  I  make  counterbalance  all  the  rest  put  together, 
he  comes  not  short  of  any  philosopher  whatever,  not  even 
of  Socrates  himself.  Innocence,  in  this  man,  is  a  quality 
peculiar,  sovereign,  constant,  uniform,  incorruptible,  com- 
pared with  which,  it  appears  in  Alexander  subject  to  some- 
thing else  subaltern,  uncertain,  variable,  effeminate,  and 
fortuitous. 

Antiquity  has  judged  that  in  thoroughly  sifting  all  the 
other  great  captains,  there  is  found  in  every  one  some 
peculiar  quality  that  illustrates  his  name;  in  this  man  only, 
there  is  a  full  and  equal  virtue  throughout,  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  wished  for  in  him,  whether  in  private  or 
public  employment,  whether  in  peace  or  war;  whether 
to  live  gloriously  and  grandly,  and  to  die;  I  do  not 
know  any  form  or  fortune  of  man  that  I  so  much  honor 
and  love. 

'Tis  true  that  I  look  upon  his  obstinate  poverty,  as  it  is 
set  out  by  his  best  friends,  as  a  little  too  scrupulous  and 
nice;  and  this  is  the  only  feature,  though  high  in  itself 
and  well  worthy  of  admiration,  that  I  find  so  rugged  as  not 
to  desire  to  imitate,  to  the  degree  it  was  in  him. 

Scipio  ^miliauus  alone,  could  one  attribute  to  him  as 
brave  and  magnificent  an  end,  and  as  profound  and  uni- 
versal a  knowledge,  might  be  put  into  the  other  scale  of 
the  balance.  Oh,  what  an  injury  has  time  done  me,  to 
deprive  me  of  the  sight  of  two  of  the  most  noble  lives 
which,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  the  world,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  other  of  the  Romans,  were 
in  all  Plutarch.      What  a  matter!  what  a  workman! 

For  a  man  that  was  no  saint,  but,  as  we  say  a  gentle- 
man, of  civilian  and  ordinary  manners,  and  of  a  moderate 
ambition,  the  richest  life  that  I  know,  and  full  of  the 
richest  and  most  to  be  desired  parts,  all  things  considered, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  that  of  Alcibiades. 

But  as  to  what  concerns  Epaminondas,  I  will  here,  for 
the  example  of  an  excessive  goodness,  add  some  of  his 
opinions:  he  declared,  that  the  greatest  satisfaction  he 
ever  had  in  his  whole  life,  was  the  contentment  he  gave 
his  father  and  mother  by  his  victory  at  Leuctra;  *  wherein 

*  Plutarch,  Life  of  Coriolanus,  c.  3. 
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his  deference  is  great,  preferring  their  pleasure  before  his 
own,  so  just  and  so  full  of  so  glorious  an  action.  He  did 
not  think  it  lawful,  even  to  restore  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  to  kill  a  man  without  knowing  a  cause:  *  which 
made  him  so  cold  in  the  enterprise  of  his  companion 
Pelopidas  for  the  relief  of  Thebes.  He  was  also  of  opinion, 
that  men  in  battle  ought  to  avoid  the  encounter  of  a  friend 
who  was  on  the  contrary  side,  and  to  spare  him.f  And  his 
humanity,  even  toward  his  enemies  themselves,  having 
rendered  him  suspected  to  the  B(]eotians,  for  that,  after  he 
had  miraculously  forced  the  Lacedaemonians  to  open  to  him 
the  pass  which  they  had  undertaken  to  defend  at  the  entry 
into  the  Morea,  near  Corinth,  he  contented  himself  with 
having  charged  through  them,  without  pursuing  them  to 
the  utmost,  he  had  his  commission  of  general  taken  from 
him,  very  honorably  upon  such  an  account,  and  for  the 
shame  it  was  to  them  upon  necessity  afterward  to  restore 
him  to  his  command,  and  so  to  manifest  how  much  upon 
him  depended  their  safety  and  honor;  victory  like  a 
shadow  attending  him  wherever  he  went;  and  indeed  the 
prosperity  of  his  country,  as  being  from  him  derived,  died 
with  hini.;j; 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

OF   THE   RESEMBLANCE    OF    CHILDREN    TO   THEIR   FATHERS. 

This  faggoting  up  of  so  many  divers  pieces  is  so  done  that 
I  never  set  pen  to  paper,  but  when  I  have  too  much  idle 
time,  and  never  anywhere  but  at  home;  so  that  it  is  com- 
piled after  divers  interruptions  and  intervals,  occasions 
keeping  me  sometimes  miuiy  months  elsewhere.  As  to  the 
rest  I  never  correct  my  first  by  any  second  conceptions; 
I,  perad venture,  may  alter  a  word  or  so:  but  'tis  only  to 
vary  the  phrase,  and  not  to  destroy  my  former  meaning.  I 
have  a  mind  to  represent  tlie  progress  of  my  humors,  and 
that  every  one  may  see  each  piece  as  it  came  from  the 
forge.     I  could  wish  I  had   begun  sooner,  and  had  taken 

*Idem,  On  the  Daemon  of  Socrates,  c.  4. 

f  Idem,  ibid.,  c.  17. 

|Diodorus  Siculus,  xv.  88:  Corn.  Nepos,  in  vita,  c.  10. 
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moi'e  notice  of  the  course  of  my  mutations.  A  servant  of 
mine  whom  I  employed  to  transcribe  for  me,  thought  he 
had  got  a  prize  by  stealing  several  pieces  from  me,  where- 
with he  was  best  pleased;  but  it  is  my  comfort  that  he  will 
be  no  greater  a  gainer  than  I  shall  be  a  loser  by  the  theft. 
I  am  grown  older  by  seven  or  eight  years  since  I  began; 
nor  has  it  been  without  some  new  acquisition:  I  have,  in 
that  time,  by  the  liberality  of  years,  been  acquainted  with 

^  the  stone:  their  commerce  and  long  converse  do  not  well 
pass  away  without  some  such  inconvenience.  I  could  have 
been  glad  that  of  other  infirmities  age  has  to  present  long- 
lived  men  withal,  it  had  chosen  some  one  that  would  have 
been  more  welcome  to  me,  for  it  could  not  possibly  have 
laid  upon  me  a  disease,  for  which,  even  from  my  infancy,  I 
have  had  so  great  a  horror;  and  it  is,  in  truth,  of  all  the 
accidents  of  old  age,  that  of  which  I  have  ever  been  most 
afraid.  I  have  often  thought  with  myself,  that  I  went  on 
too  far;  and  that  in  so  long  a  voyage  I  should  at  last  run 
myself  into  some  disadvantage;  1  perceived  and  have  often 
enough  declared,  that  it  was  time  to  depart,  and  that  life 
should  be  cut  off  in  the  sound  and  living  part,  according  to 

^  the  surgeon's  rule  in  amputations;  and  that  nature  made 
him  pay  very  strict  usury,  who  did  not  in  due  time  pay  the 
principal.  And  yet  I  was  so  far  from  being  read}',  that  in 
the  eighteen  months  time  or  thereabout,  that  I  have  been  in 
this  uneasy  condition,  I  have  so  inured  myself  to  it  as  to  be 
content  to  live  on  in  it;  and  have  found  wherein  to  comfort 
myself,  and  to  hope:  so  much  are  men  enslaved  to  their 
miserable  being,  that  there  is  no  condition  so  wretched  they 
will  not  accept,  provided   they  may  live!  Hear  Maecenas, 

"Debilem  facito  manu, 
Debilem  pede,  coxa, 
Lubricos  quate  deutes; 
Vita  dum  superest,  bene  est."  * 

And  Tamerlane,  with  a  foolish  humanity,  palliated  the 
fantastic  cruelty  he  exercised  upon  lepers,  when  he  put  all 
he  could  hear  of  to  death,  to  deliver  them,  as  he  pretended, 
fi'om  the  painful  life  they  lived.  For  there  was  not  one  of 
them  who  would  not  rather  have  undergone  a  triple  leprosy 

*  "  Maim   botli   bands   and   feet,  legs  and   tliighs;  knockout  my 
teeth:  wliile  there's  life,  'tis  well." — Apud  Senbca,  Ep.  101 
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than  be  deprived  of  his  beiug.  Aiul  Atitistlienes  the  Stoic,* 
being  very  sick,  and  crying  out,  "  Wiio  will  deliver  me 
from  these  evils?"  Diogenes,  who  had  come  to  visit  him, 
"  Tliis,"said  he,  pi-esentinghima  knife,  "presently,  if  tliou 
wilt."  "  I  do  not  mean  from  ray  life,"  he  replied,  "  but 
from  my  disease."  The  sufferings  that  only  attack  the  mind, 
I  am  not  so  sensible  of  as  most  other  men;  and  this  partly 
out  of  judgment,  for  the  world  looks  upon  several  things 
as  dreadful  or  to  be  avoided  at  the  expense  of  life,  that  are 
almost  indifferent  to  me:  partly,  through  a  dull  and 
insensible  complexion  f  have  in  accidents  which  do  not 
point  blank  hit  me;  and  that  insensibly  I  look  upon  as 
one  of  the  best  parts  of  my  natural  condition:  but  essen- 
tial and  corporeal  pains  I  am  very  sensible  of.  And  yet, 
having  long  since  foreseen  them,  though  with  a  sight  weak 
and  delicate  and  softened  with  the  long  and  happy  health 
and  quiet  that  God  has  been  pleased  to  give  me  the  greatest 
part  of  my  time,  I  had  in  my  imagination  fancied  them 
so  insupportable,  that,  in  truth,  I  was  more  afraid  than  I 
have  since  found  I  had  cause:  by  which  I  am  still  more 
fortified  in  this  belief,  that  most  of  the  faculties  of  the 
soul,  as  we  employ  them,  more  trouble  the  repose  of  life 
than  they  are  any  way  useful  to  it. 

I  am  in  conflict  with  the  worst,  the  most  sudden,  the 
most  painful,  the  most  mortal,  and  the  most  irremediable 
of  all  diseases;  I  have  already  had  the  trial  of  five  or  six 
very  long  and  very  painful  fits;  and  yet  [  either  flatter 
myself,  or  there  is  even  in  thf?  sti;te  what  is  very  well  to 
be  endured  by  a  man  who  has  his  soul  free  from  the  fear 
of  death,  and  of  the  menaces,  conclusions,  and  consequences 
which  physic  is  ever  thundering  in  our  ears;  but  the  effect 
even  of  pain  itself  is  not  so  sharp  and  intolerable  as  to  put 
a  man  of  understanding  into  rage  and  despair.  I  have  at 
least  this  advantage  by  my  stone,  that  what  I  could  not 
hitherto  prevail  upon  myself  to  resolve  upon,  as  to  recon- 
ciling and  acquainting  myself  with  deatli,  it  will  perfect; 
for  the  more  it  presses  upon  and  importunes  me,  I  shall  be 
so  much  the  less  afraid  to  die^  I  had  already  gone  so  far 
as  only  to  love  life  for  life's  sake,  but  my  pain  will  dissolve 
this  intelligence;  and,  God  grant  that  in  the  end,  should 
the  sharpness  of  it  be  once  greater  than  I  shall  be  able  to 

*  Or  rather  the  Cynic.     See  Diogenes  Lsertius,  vi.  18. 
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bear,  it  does  not  throw  me   into  the  other  no  less  vicious 
extreme,  to  desire  and  wish  to  die! 

"  Suinmum  nee  metuas  diem,  nee  optes:  "  * 

they  are  two  passions  to  be  feared,  but  the  one  has  its  rem- 
edy nuich  nearer  at  hand  than  the  other. 

As  to  tlie  rest,  I  have  always  found  tlie  precept,  that  so 
rigorously  enjoins  a  resolute  countenance  and  disdainful 
and  indifferent  comportment  in  the  toleration  of  infirmi- 
ties, to  be  merely  ceremonial.  Why  should  philosophy, 
which  only  has  respect  to  life  and  effects,  trouble  itself 
about  these  external  appearances?  Let  us  leave  that  care 
to  actors  and  masters  of  rhetoric,  who  set  so  great  a  value 
upon  our  gestures.  Let  her  allow  this  vocal  frailty  to  dis- 
ease, if  it  be  neither  cordial  nor  stomtichic,  and  permit  the 
ordinary  ways  of  expressing  grief  by  sighs,  sobs,  palpita- 
tions, and  turning  pale,  that  nature  has  put  out  of  our 
power;  provided  the  courage  be  undaunted,  and  the  tones 
not  expressive  of  despair,  let  her  be  satisfied.  What 
matter  the  wringing  of  our  hands,  if  we  do  not  wring  our 
thoughts?  She  forms  us  for  ourselves,  not  for  others;  to 
be,  not  to  seem;  let  her  be  satisfied  with  governing  our 
understanding  which  she  has  taken  upon  her  the  care  of 
instructing;  that,  in  tlie  fury  of  the  colic,  she  maintain  the 
soul  in  a  condition  to  know  itself,  and  to  follow  its  accus- 
tomed way,  contending  with,  and  enduring  not  meanly 
truckling,  under  pain;  moved  and  heated,  not  subdued  and 
conquered,  in  the  contention;  capable  and  discourse  and 
other  things,  to  a  certain  degree.  In  such  extreme  acci- 
dents, 'tis  cruelty  to  require  so  exact  acomposedness.  'Tis 
no  great  matter  that  we  make  a  wry  face,  if  the  mind  plays 
its  part  well;  if  the  body  find  itself  relieved  by  comj^lain- 
ing,  let  it  complain;  if  agitation  ease  it,  let  it  tumble  and 
toss  at  pleasure;  if  it  seem  to  find  the  disease  evaporate 
(as  some  physicians  hold  that  it  helps  women  in  delivery) 
in  making  loud  outcries,  or  if  this  do  but  divert  its 
torments,  let  it  roar  as  it  will.  Let  us  not  command  this 
voice  to  sally,  but  stop  it  not>.  Epicurus  f  not  only  forgives 
his  sage  for  crying  out  in  torments,  but  advises  him  to  it: 
^'  Pugiles  etiam,  quum  feruint,  in  jactandi»  ccestibus  inge- 

*  "  Xeitber  to  wish,  nor  fear,  to  die." — Martial,  x.  47. 
t  Diogenes  Laertius,  x.  118. 
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miscunt,  quia  inofundenda  voce  omne  corpus  intejiditur, 
venitque  plcKja  veliementior."*  We  have  enough  to  do 
to  deal  with  the  disease,  without  troubling  ourselves  with 
these  superfluous  rules. 

Which  I  say  in  excuse  of  those  whom  we  ordinarily  see 
impatient  in  the  assaults  of  this  malady;  for  as  to  what 
concerns  myself,  I  have  passed  it  over  liitherto  vvith  a  little 
better  countenance,  and  contented  myself  with  groaning 
without  roaring  out;  not,  nevertheless,  that  I  put  any 
great  constraint  upon  myself  to  maintain  this  exterior 
decorum,  for  I  make  little  account  of  sucli  an  advantage;  I 
allow  herein  as  much  as  the  pain  requires;  but  either  my 
pains  are  not  so  excessive,  or  I  have  more  than  ordinary 
patience.  I  complain,  I  confess,  and  am  a  little  impatient 
in  a  very  sharp  fit,  but  I  do  not  arrive  to  such  a  degree  of 
despair  as  he  who  with 

"Ejulatu,  questu,  gemitu,  fremitibus 
Resonando,  multum  tiebiles  voces  refert:  "f 

I  try  myself  in  the  depth  of  my  dolor,  and  have  always 
found  that  I  was  in  a  capacity  to  speak,  think,  and  give  a 
rational  answer  as  well  as  at  any  otlier  time,  but  not  so 
firmly,  being  troubled  and  interrupted  by  the  pain.  When 
I  am  looked  upon  by  my  visitors  to  be  in  the  greatest  tor- 
ment, and  that  they  therefore  forbear  to  trouble  me,  I  often 
essay  my  own  strength,  and  myself  set  some  discourse  on 
foot,  the  most  remote  I  can  contrive  from  my  present  con- 
dition. I  can  do  anything  upon  a  sudden  endeavor,  but 
it  must  not  continue  long.  Oh,  what  pity  'tis  I  have  not 
the  faculty  of  that  dreamer  in  Cicero,  f  who  dreaming  he 
was  lying  with  a  wench,  found  he  had  discharged  his  stone 
in  the  sheets!  My  pains  strangely  disappetite  me  that 
way.  In  the  intervals  from  this  excessive  torment,  when 
my  ureters  only  languish  without  any  great  dolor,  I  pres- 

*  "  When  men  fight  with  the  caestus,  they  groan  in  striking, 
because  the  whole  strength  of  body  goes  along  with  the  voice,  and 
the  blow  is  laid  on  with  greater  force." — Cicero,  Tusc.  Quaes., 
ii.  23. 

f  "  Howling,  roaring,  groaning  with  a  thousand  noises,  expressing 
his  torment  in  a  dismal  voice." — Verses  of  ATTins,  in  his  Philoctetes. 
quoted  by  Cicero,  De  Fihib,  ii.  29;   Tusc.  Quces.,  ii.  14. 

X  De  Divin.  ii.  69. 
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ently  feel  mj'self  in  my  wonted  state,  forasmuch  as  my  son\ 
takes  no  other  alarm  but  what  is  sensible  and  corporal, 
which  I  certainly  owe  to  the  care  I  have  had  of  preparing 
myself  by  meditation  against  such  accidents: 

"  Laborum 
Nulla  rnilii  nova  nunc  facies  inopiuaque  surgit; 
Omnia  pracepi,  atque  animo  mecum  ante  peregi."  * 

I  am,  however,  a  little  roughly  handled  for  a  learner,  and 
with  a  sudden  and  sharp  alteration,  being  fallen  in  an  in- 
stant from  a  very  easy  and  happy  condition  of  life  into  the 
most  uneasy  and  painful  that  can  be  imagined.  For  besides 
that  it  is  a  disease  very  much  to  be  feared  in  itself,  it  be- 
gins with  me  after  a  more  sharp  and  severe  manner  than  it 
is  used  to  do  with  other  men.  My  fits  come  so  thick  upon 
me  that  1  am  scarcely  ever  at  ease;  yet  I  have  hitherto 
kept  my  mind  so  upright  that,  provided  lean  still  continue 
it,  I  fi!id  myself  in  a  much  better  condition  of  life  than  a 
thousand  others,  who  have  no  fever  nor  other  disease  but 
what  they  create  to  themselves  for  want  of  meditation. 

There  is  a  certain  sort  of  crafty  humility  that  springs 
from  presumption,  as  this,  for  example,  that  we  confess 
our  ignorance  in  many  things,  and  are  so  courteous  as  to 
acknowledge  that  there  are  in  the  works  of  nature  some 
qualities  and  conditions  that  are  imperceptible  to  us,  atid 
of  which  our  understanding  cannot  discover  the  means  and 
causes;  by  this  so  honest  and  conscientious  declaration 
we  hope  to  obtain  that  peoj^le  shall  also  believe  us  as  to 
those  that  we  say  we  do  understand.  We  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  to  seek  out  foreign  miracles  and  difficulties;  me- 
thinks,  among  the  things  that  we  ordinarily  see,  there  are 
such  incomprehensible  woi^ders  as  surpass  all  difficulties  of 
miracles.  What  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  that  the  drop  of 
seed  from  which  we  are  produced  should  carry  in  itself  the 
impression  not  only  of  the  bodily  form,  but  even  of  tlie 
thoughts  and  inclinations  of  our  fathers!  Where  can  that 
drop  of  fluid  matter  contain  that  infinite  number  of  forms? 
and  hovi^  can  they  carry  on  these  resemblances  with  so  tem- 
erarious and  irregidar  a  pi-ogress  that  the  son  shall  be  like 

*  "  No  aspect  of  pain  or  trouble  can  now  rise,  which  by  its  novelty 
can  surprise  me.  To  me  no  new  shape  of  suiTering  can  seem  new  or 
unexpected;  I  have  anticipated  them  all,  and  weighed  them  ovc" 
beforehand." — yEncid,  vi.  103. 
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his  great-gi-cincl father,  the  uephevv  like  his  iiucle?  In  the 
family  of  Lepidus  at  Rome  there  were  three,  uot  succes- 
sively but  by  intervals  who  were  born  with  the  same  eye 
covered  with  a  cartilage.*  At  Thebes  there  was  a  race 
that  carried  from  their  mother's  womb  the  form  of  the  head 
of  a  lance,  and  he  who  was  not  born  so  was  looked  upon  as 
illegitimate,  t  And  Artistotle  says  that  in  a  certain  nation, 
where  the  women  were  in  common,  they  assigned  the  chil- 
dren to  their  fathers  by  their  resemblance.  J 

'Tis  to  be  believed  that  I  derive  this  infirmity  from  my 
father,  for  he  died  wonderfully  tormented  with  a  great 
stone  in  his  bladder,  he  was  never  sensible  of  his  disease  till 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age;  and  before  that  had  never 
felt  any  menace  or  symptoms  of  it,  either  in  his  reins,  sides, 
or  any  otlier  part,  and  had  lived,  till  then,  in  a  happy, 
vigorous  state  of  health,  little  subject  to  infirmities,  and  he 
continued  seven  years  after,  in  this  disease,  dragging  on  a 
very  painful  end  of  life.  I  was  born  above  five  and  twenty 
years  before  his  disease  seized  him,  and  in  the  time  of  his 
most  flourishing  and  healthful  state  of  body,  his  third  child 
in  order  of  birth,  where  could  his  propension  to  this  mal- 
ady lie  lurking  all  that  while?  And  he  being  then  so  far 
from  the  infirmity,  how  could  that  small  part  of  his  sub- 
stance wherewith  he  made  me,  carry  away  so  great  an  im- 
pression for  its  share?  and  how  so  concealed,  that  till  five 
and  forty  years  after,  I  did  not  begin  to  be  sensible  of  it? 
being  the  only  one  to  this  hour,  among  so  many  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  all  by  one  mother,  that  was  ever  troubled 
with  it.  He  that  can  satisfy  me  in  this  point,  I  will  believe 
him  in  as  many  other  miracles  as  he  pleases;  always  pro- 
vided that,  as  their  manner  is,  he  do  not  give  me  a  doctrine 
much  more  intricate  and  fantastic  than  the  thing  itself  for 
current  pay. 

Let  the  physicians  a  little  excuse  the  liberty  I  take,  for 
by  this  same  in"fu"gion  and  fatal  insinuation  it  is  that  I  have 
received  a  hatred  and  contempt  of    their  doctrine;  the  an- 

*  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  vii.  12. 

\  Plutarcb,  in  bis  treatise  of  the  persons  whose  punishment  is 
delayed  by  God,  chap.  xix.  ;  but  he  does  not  say  that  those  of  this 
race,  who  had  not  this  mark,  as  some  had  not.  were  deemed  ille- 
gitimate. " — COSTE. 

\  Herodotus,  iv.  180. 
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.  tipatliy  I  have  against  their  art  is  hereditary.  My  father 
lived  threescore  and  fourteen  years,  my  grandfather  sixty- 
nine,  my  great-grandfather  almost  fourscore  years,  without 
ever  tasting  any  sort  of  ])hysic:  and,  with  them,  wliatever 
was  not  ordinary  diet,  was"  instead  of  a  drug.  Physic  is 
grounded  upon  experience  and  examples:  so  is  my  opinion. 
And  is  not  this  aii  express  and  very  advantageous  expe- 
rience? I  do  not  know  that  they  can  find  me  in  all  their 
records  three  that  were  born,  bred  and  died  under  the  same 
roof,  who  have  lived  so  long  by  their  conduct.  They  must 
here  of  necessity  confess,  that  if  reason  be  not,  fortune  at 
least  is  on  my  side,  and  with  physicians,  fortune  goes  a 
great  deal  further  than  reason.  Let  them  not  take  me  now 
at  a  disadvantage;  let  them  not  threaten  me  in  the  subdued 
condition  wdiereiu  I  now  am;  that  were  treachery.  In 
truth,  I  have  enough  the  better  of  them  by  these  domestic 
examples,  that  they  should  rest  satisfied.  Human  things 
are  not  usually  so  constant;  it  has  been  two  hundred  years, 
save  eighteen,  tliat  this  trial  has  lasted,  for  the  first  of 
them  w^as  born  in  the  year  1402:  'tis  now,  indeed,  very 
good  reason  that  this  experience  should  begin  to  fail  us. 
Let  them  not,  therefore,  reproach  me  with  the  infirmities 
under  which  I  now  suffer;  is  it  not  enongh  that  I  for  my 
part  have  lived  seven  and  forty  years  in  good  health? 
thougii  it  should  be  the  end  of  my  career,  'tis  of  the  longer 
sort. 

My  ancestors  had  an  aversion  to  physic  by  some  occult 
I  and 'natural  instinct:  for  the  very  sight  of  a  potion  was 
\  loathsome  to  my  father.  The  Seigneur  de  Gaviac,  my 
'  nncle  by  the  father's  side,  a  churchman,  and  a  valetudinary 
from  his  birth,  and  yet  who  made  that  crazy  life  hold  out 
to  sixty-seven  years,  being  once  fallen  into  a  furious  fever, 
it  was  ordered  by  the  physicians  he  should  be  plainly  told 
that  if  he  would  not  make  use  of  help  (for  so  they  call  that 
which  is  very  often  quite  contrary),  he  would  infallibly  be 
a  dead  man.  The  good  man,  though  terrified  with  this 
dreadful  sentence,  yet  replied,  ''  1  am  then  a  dead  man." 
But  God  soon  after  made  the  prognostic  false.  The 
youngest  of  the  brothers— there  were  four  of  them — and 
by  many  years  the  youngest,  the  Sieur  de  Bussaguet,  was 
the  only  one  of  the  family  who  made  use  of  medicine,  by 
reason  I  suppose,  of  the  commerce  he  had  with  the  other 
arts,  for  he  "was  a  councilor  in  the  court  of  parliament. 
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aud  it  succeeded  so  ill  with  liini,  that  being  iu  outward 
appearance,  of  the  strongest  constitution,  he  yet  died 
before  any  of  the  rest,  the  Sieur  de  Saint  Michel  only 
excepted. 

'Tis  possible  I  may  have  derived   this  natural  antipathy     --' 
to  physic  from  them;  but   had   there  been  no   other   con- 
sideration  in  the  case,  I  would   have  endeavored  to   have 
overcome  it,  for  all  these  conditions  that  spring  in  ns  with- 
out reason,  are  vicious,  "tis  a  kind'of  disease  that  we  should 
wrestle  with.     It  may  be  I  had   naturally  this  propension; 
but  I  have  supported   and   fortified  it  by   arguments  and 
reasons  which  have  established  in  me  the  opinion  I  am  of. 
For  I  also  hate  the  consideration  of  refusing  physic  for  the  jt 
nauseous   taste:    I   should   hardly  be  of  that  humor,  who 
hold  health  to  be  worth  purchasing  by  all  the  most  painful 
cauteries  and   incisions  that  can  be  applied.      And   with 
Epicurus,  *  I  conceive  that  pleasures  are  to  be  avoided,  if 
greater  pains  be  the  consequence,  and  pains  to  be  coveted, 
that  will  terminate  in  greater  pleasures.     Health  is  a  pre-  .^ 
cious  thing,  and  the^nly  one,  in  truth,  meriting  that  a  man     ' 
should  lay  out,  not  onfy  his  time,  sweat,  labor  and  goods, 
but  also  his  life  itself  to  obtain  it;   forasmuch  as,  witlioii.t 
it,  life  is  wearisome  and  injurious  to  us:  pleasure,  wisdom,^ 
learnfng,  and  virtue,  without  it,  wither  away  and  vanish;) 
and   to  the  most  labored  and  solid  discourses  that  philos--- 
ophy  would  imprint  in  us  to   the   contrary,  we   need   no 
more  but  oppose  the  image  of  Plato  being  struck  with   an  ( 
epilepsy  or  apoplexy;  and,  in    this   presupposition,  to  defy  *' 
him  to  call  the  rich  faculties  of  his  soul  to  his  assistance. 

All  means  that  conduce  to  health  can  neither  be  too  pain 

ful  nor  too  dear  to  me.  But  I  have  some  other  ap{)ear- 
ances  that  make  me  strangely  suspect  all  this  merchandise. 
I  do  not  deny  but  that  there  may  be  some  art  in  it,  that 
there  are  not  among  so  many  works  of  nature,  things 
proper  for  the  conservation  of  health:  that  is  most  cer- 
tain: I  very  well  know  there  are  some  simples  that  moisten 
and  others  that  dry;  I  experimentally  know  that  radishes 
are  windy,  and  senna-leaves  purging;  and  several  otiier 
such  experiences  I  have,  as  that  mutton  nourishes  me,  and 
wine  warms  me:  and  Solon  said  "  that  eating  was  physic 
against  the  malady  hunger."     I  do  not  disapprove  the  use 

*  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quaes.,  v.  33.     Diogenes  Laertius,  x.  129. 
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we  make  of  things  tlie  earth  ]>roduces,  nor  doubt,  in  the 
least,  of  tlie  power  and  fertility  of  nature,  and  of  its  appli- 
cation to  our  necessities:  I  very  well  see  that  pikes  and 
swallows  live  by  her  laws;  but  I  mistrust  the  inventions  of 
our  mind,  our  knowledge  and  art,  to  countenance  which, 
we  have  abandoned  nature  and  her  rules,  and  wherein  we 
keep  no  bounds  nor  moderation.  As  we  call  the  piling  up 
of  tlie  first  laws  tluit  fall  into  our  hands,  justice,  and  their 
practice  and  dispensation  very  often  foolish  and  very 
unjust;  and  as  those  who  scoff  at  and  accuse  it,  do  not 
nevertheless,  blame  that  noble  virtue  itself,  but  only  con- 
demn the  abuse  and  profanation  of  that  sacred  title;  so  in 
physic  I  very  much  honor  that  glorious  name,  its  propo- 
sitions, its  promises,  so  useful  for  the  service  of  mankind; 
but  the  ordinances  it  foists  upon  us,  between  ourselves,  I 
neither  honor  nor  esteem. 

In  the  first  place,  experience  makes  me  dread  it;  for 
among  all  my  acquaintance,  I  see  no  people  so  soon 
sick,  and  so  long  before  they  are  well,  as  those  who  take 
much  physic;  their  very  health  is  altered  and  corrupted 
by  their  frequent  prescriptions.  Physicians  are  not  content 
to  deal  only  with  the  sick,  but  they  will  moreover  corrupt 
health  itself,  for  fear  men  should  at  any  time  escape  their 
authority.  Do  they  not,  from  a  continual  and  perfect 
health,  extract  suspicion  of  some  great  sickness  to  ensue? 
I  have  been  sick  often  enough,  and  have  always  found  my 
sicknesses  easy  enough  to  be  supported  (though  I  have 
made  trial  of  almost  all  sorts)  and  as  short  as  those  of  any 
otiier,  without  their  help,  or  without  swallowing  their  ill- 
tasting  doses.  The  health  I  have  is  full  and  free,  without 
other  rule  or  discipline  than  my  own  custom  and  pleasure. 
Every'place  serves  me  well  enough  to  stay  in,  for  1  need  no 
other  conveniences,  when  lam  sick,  than  what  I  must  have 
when  I  am  well.  I  never  disturb  myself  that  I  have  no 
physician,  no  apothecary,  nor  any  other  assistance,  which 
1  see  most  other  sick  men  more  afflicted  at  than  they  are 
with  their  disease.  What!  Do  the  doctors  themselves 
show  us  more  felicity  and  duration  in  their  own  lives,  that 
may  manifest  to  us  some  apparent  effect  of  their  skill? 

There  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  that  has  not  been 
many  ages  without  physic;  and  tliese  the  first  ages,  that  is 
to  say,  the  best  and  most  happy;  and  the  tenth  part  of 
the    world    knows    nothing   of   it   yet;  many   nations   are 
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ignorant  of  it  to  t'n.is  day,  where  men  live  more  liealtliful 
and  longer  than  we  do  here,  and  even  among  us  the  com- 
mon people  live  well  enough  without  it.  Tije  Romans  were 
six  hundred  years  before  they  received  it;  and  after  having 
made  trial  of  it,  banished  it  from  their  city  at  the  instance 
of  Cato  the  Censor,  *  v/ho  made  it  appear  liow  easy  it  was 
to  live  without  it,  having  himself  lived  four  scoi-e  and  five 
years,  and  kept  his  wife  alive  to  an  extreme  old  age,  not 
without  physic,  but  without  a  pliysician:  for  everytliing 
that  we  find  to  be  healthful  to  life  maybe  called  physic. 
He  kept  his  family  in  health,  as  Plutarch  says,  f  if  I  mis- 
take not,  with  hare's  milk;  as  Pliny  reports,  J  that  the 
Arcadians  cured  all  manner  of  diseases  with  that  of  a  cow; 
and  Herodutus  says,  §  the  Lybians  generally  enjoy  rare 
health,  by  a  custom  they  have,  after  their  children  are 
arrived  to  four  years  of  age,  to  burn  and  cauterize  the 
veins  of  their  head  and  temples,  by  which  means  they  cut 
off  all  defluxions  of  rheum  for  their  whole  lives.  And  the 
country  people  of  our  province  make  use  of  nothing,  in  all 
sorts  of  distempers,  but  the  strongest  wine  they  can  get, 
mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  saffron  and  spice,  and  always 
with  the  same  success. 

And  to  say  the  truth,  of  all  this  diversity  and  confusion 
of  prescriptions,  what  other  end  and  effect  is  there  after 
all,  but  to  purge  the  belly?  which  a  thousand  ordinary 
simples  will  do  as  well;  and  I  do  not  know  whether  such 
evacuations  be  so  much  to  our  advantage  as  they  pretend, 
and  whetlier  nature  does  not  require  a  residence  of  her 
excrements  to  a  certain  proportion,  as  wine  does  of  its  lees 
to  keep  it  alive:  you  often  see  healthful  men  fall  into 
vomitings  and  fluxes  of  the  belly  by  some  extrinsic  accident, 
and  make  a  great  evacuation  of  excrements,  without  any 
preceding  need,  or  any  following  benefit,  but  rather  with 
liurt  to  their  constitution.     'Tis   from    the  great  Plato,  || 

*  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  xxix.  1.  He,  liowever,  says  tbat  pbysicians 
were  not  bauislied  from  Rome  until  long  after  the  death  of  Cato. 

f  In  vita,  c.  12. 

I  Nat.  Hist.,  XXV.  8. 

§  Book  iv.  c.  187.  Herodotus,  however,  only  says  tbat  by  tbis 
means  tbey  profess  to  attain  the  end. 

II  In  tbe  Timseus. 
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that  I  lately  learned,  that  of  three  sorts  of  motions  which 
are  natural  to  us,  purging  is  the  worst,  and  that  no  man 
unless  he  be  a  fool,  ought  to  take  anything  to  that  purpose 
but  in  the  extremest  necessity.  Men  disturb  and  irritate 
the  disease  by  contrary  oppositions;  it  must  be  the  way  of 
living  that  must  gently  dissolve,  and  bring  it  to  its  end. 
The  violent  gripiiigs  and  contest  between  the  drug  and  the 
disease,  are  ever  to  our  loss,  since  the  combat  is  fought 
within  ourselves,  and  that  the  drug  is  an  assistant  not  to 
be  trusted,  being  in  its  own  nature  an  enemy  to  our  health 
and  by  trouble  having  only  access  into  our  condition.  Let 
it  alone  a  little;  the  general  order  of  things  that  takes  care 
of  fleas  and  moles,  also  takes  care  of  men,  if  they  will 
have  the  same  patience  that  fleas  and  moles  have,  to  leave 
it  to  itself.  "'TIS  to  much  purpose  we  cry  out  "  Bihore,"  * 
tis  a  way  to  make  us  hoarse,  but  not  to  hasten  the  matter. 
'Tis  a  proud  and  uncompassionate  order;  our  fears,  our 
despair  displease  aud  stop  it  from,  instead  of  inviting  it  to 
our  relief;  it  owes  its  course  to  the  disease,  as  well  as  to 
health;  and  will  not  sufi'er  itself  to  be  corrupted  in  favor 
of  the  one  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other's  right,  for  it  would 
then  fall  into  disorder.  Let  us,  in  God's  name  follow  it; 
it  leads  those  that  follow,  and  those  who  will  not  follow  it, 
drags  along,  both  their  fury  and  pliysic  together. f  Oi'der 
a  purge  for  your  brain,  it  will  there  be  much  better  em- 
ployed than  upon  your  stomach. 

One  asking  a  Lacedgemonian  what  had  made  him  live  so 
long,  he  made  answer,  "  The  ignorance  of  physic;  "  and  so 
Emperor  Adrian  continually  exclaimed  as  he  was  dying, 
that  the  crowd  of  physicians  had  killed  him. J  A  bad 
wrestler  turned  physician:  "Courage,"  says  Diogenes  to 
him,  "  thou  hast  done  well,  for  now  thou  wilt  throw  those 
who  had  formerly  thrown  thee."§  But  they  have  this 
advantage,  according  to  Nicocles,  that  the  sun  gives  light 
to  their  success  and  the  earth  covers  their  failures.  ||     And 

*  A  terra  used    by    the     Languedoc    wagoners    to   hasten  their 
horses. 

t  Seneca,  Ep.  107. 

X  Xiphilinus,  in  epitome  Dion,  vita  Adriani. 

§  Diogenes  Laertius,  vi.  63. 

I  Collection  of  the  monks  Antonius  and  Maximus,  c.  146. 
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besides,  they  have  a  very  advantageous  way  of  making  use 
of  all  sorts  of  events;  for  what  fortune,  nature,  or  any  other 
cause  (of  wliicli  the  number  is  infinite),  produces  of  good 
and  healthful  in  us,  it  is  the  privilege  of  physic  to  attrib- 
ute to  itself;  all  the  happy  successes  that  happen  to  the 
patient,  must  be  thence  derived;  the  accidents  that  have 
cured  me,  and  a  thousand  others,  who  do  not  employ 
physicians,  physicians  usurp  to  themselves:  and  as  to  ill 
accidents,  they  either  absolutely  disown  them,  in  laying 
the  fault  upon  the  patient,  by  such  frivolous  reasons 
as  they  are  never  at  a  loss  for;  as  "  he  lay  with  his  arms 
out  of  bed,"  or  "  he  was  disturbed  with  the  rattling  of  a 
coach :  " 

"  Rbedarum  transitus  arcto 
Vicorum  iuflexu;  "  * 

or  "  somebody  had  set  open  the  casement,"  or  "  he  had  lain 
upon  his  left  side;  "  or  '•'  he  had  some  disagreeable  fancies 
in  ills  head;  "  in  sum,  a  word,  a  dream,  or  a  look,  seems  to 
them  excuse  sufficient  wherewith  to  palliate  their  own 
errors;  or,  if  they  so  please,  they  even  make  use  of  our 
growing  worse,  and  do  their  business  in  this  way  which 
can  never  fail  them;  which  is  by  buzzing  us  in  the  ear 
when  the  disease  is  more  euflamed  by  their  medicaments, 
that  it  had  been  much  worse  but  for  those  remedies;  he, 
whom  from  ah  ordinary  cold  they  have  thrown  into  a 
double  tertian-ague,  had  but  for  them  been  in  a  continued 
fever.  They  do  not  much  care  what  mischief  they  do, 
since  it  turns  to  their  own  profit.  In  earnest,  they  have 
reason  to  require  a  very  favorable  belief  from  their  patients; 
and,  indeed,  it  ought  to  be  a  very  eas}^  one,  to  swallow 
things  so  hard  to  be  believed.  Plato  said  f  very  well,  that 
physicians  were  the  only  men  who  might  lie  at  pleasure, 
since  our  health  depends  upon  the  vanity  and  falsity  of 
their  promises. 

^sop,  a  most  excellent  author,  and  of  whom  few  men 
discover  all  the  graces,  pleasantly  represents  to  us  the 
tyrannical  authority  physicians  usurp  over  poor  creatures, 
weakened  and  subdued  by  sickness  and  fear,  wiien  he  tells 

*  He  heard  the  wheels  running  in  the  narrow  turning  of  the 
street." — Juvenal,  iii.  2;36. 

f  In  the  Republic,  iii. 
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us,  *  that  a  sick  person,  bein^  asked  by  his  physician  what 
operation  he  found  of  the  potion  he  had  given  him:  "  I 
have  sweated  very  nmcli,"  says  the  sick  man.  "  That's 
good,"  says  the  pliysician.  Another  time,  having  asked 
how  he  felt  himself  after  his  physic:  ''I  have  been  very 
cold,  and  have  had  a  great  shivering  upon  me,"  said  he. 
"  That  is  good,"  replied  the  physician.  After  the  third 
potion  he  asked  him  again  how  he  did:  "  Why,  I  find 
myself  swollen,  and  puffed  up,"  said  he,  ''as  if  I  had  a 
dropsy."  '*' That  is  very  well,"  said  the  jDhysician.  One 
of  his  servants  coming  presently  after  to  inquire  how  he 
felt  himself,  "  Truly,  friend,"  said  he,  *' with  being  too 
well  I  am  about  to  die." 

There  was  a  more  Just  law  in  Egypt,  by  which  the 
physician,  for  the  first  three  days,  was  to  take  charge  of 
his  patient;  at  the  patient's  own  risk  and  cost:  but  those 
three  days  being  past,  it  was  to  be  at  his  own.  For  what 
reason  is  it,  that  their  patron,  iEsculapius,  should  be  struck 
with  thunder  for  restoring  Hippolitus  from  death  to  life, 

"  Nam  Pater  omnipotens,  aliquem  indiguatus  ab  umbris 
Mortalem  infernis  ad  lamina  surgere  vitae, 
Ipse  repertorem  medicinas  talis,  et  artis, 
Fiilmine  Phoebigenam  Stygias  detrusit  ad  undas; "  f 

and  his  followers  be  pardoned,  who  send  so  many  souls 
from  life  to  death?  A  physician,  boasting  to  Nicocles 
that  his  art  was  of  great  authority:  "  It  is  so,  indeed," 
said  Nicocles,  "  than  can  with  impunity  kill  so  many 
people."  J  • 

As  to  what  remains,  had  I  been  of  their  counsel,  I  would 
have  rendered  my  discipline  more  sacred  and  mysterious; 
they  begun  well,  but  they  have  not  ended  so.  It  was  a 
good  beginning  to  make  gods  and  demons  the  authors  of 
their  science,  and  to  have  used  a  peculiar  way  of   speaking 

*  Fable  13. 

f  "  Then  the  Almighty  Father,  offended  that  any  mortal  should 
rise  to  the  light  of  life  from  the  infernal  shades,  struck  the  son  of 
Phcebus  with  his  forked  lightning,  to  the  Stygian  lalie." — ^neid, 
vii.  770. 

X  "In  p.  622,  chap.  146,  of  the  collection  of  the  monks,  just  men- 
\  tioned,  printed  at  the  end  of  Stoba?us.  Barbeyrac  thinks  that  this 
I  Nicocles,  who  here  banters  a  certain  quack,  is  the  famous  King  of 
?    Salamina,  to  whom  Socrates  addressed  one  of  his  orations." — CoSTE. 
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and  writing,  notwithstanding  tliat  philosopliy  concludes  it 
folly  to  persuade  a  m;ui  to  liis  own  good  by  an  unintelligible 
way:  ''  Ut  si  qvis  medicus  imperet,  ut  sumai:" 

"  Terrigenam,  herbigradam,  domipotain,  sanguina  cassam."  * 

It  was  a  good  rule  in  their  art,  and  that  accompanies  all 
other  vain,  fantastic,  and  supernatural  arts,  that  the  patient's 
belief  should  prepossess  them  with  good  hope  and  assurance 
of  their  effects  and  operation:  a  rule  they  hold  to  that 
degree,  as  to  maintain  that  tlie  most  inexpert  and  ignoi'ant 
physician  is  more  proper  for  a  patient  who  has  contidence  >f 
in  him,  than  the  most  learned  and  experienced,  whom  he 
is  not  so  acquainted  with.  Nay,  even  the  very  choice  of 
most  of  their  drugs  is  in  some  sort  mysterious  and  divine; 
the  left  foot  of  a  tortoise,  the  urine  of  a  lizard,  tlie  dung 
of  an  elephant,  the  liver  of  a  mole,  blood  drawn  from  under 
the  right  wing  of  a  white  pigeon;  and  for  us  who  have 
the  stone  (so  scornfully  they  nse  us  in  our  miseries)  the 
excrement  of  rats  beaten  to  powder,  and  such  like  trash 
and  fooleries  which  rather  carry  a  face  of  magical  enchant- 
ment than  of  any  solid  science,  1  omit  the  odd  number 
of  their  pills,  the  destination  of  certain  days  and  feasts  of 
the  year,  the  superstition  of  gathering  their  simples  at 
certain  hours,  and  that  so  austere  and  very  wise  countenance  •— ^ 
and  carriage  which  Pliny  himself  so  much  derides.  But 
they  liave,  as  I  said,  failed  in  that  they  have  not  added  to 
this  fine  beginning,  the  making  their  meetings  and  con- 
sultations more  religious  and  secret,  where  no  profane 
person  should  have  admission,  no  more  than  in  the  secret 
ceremonies  of  ^sculapius;  for  by  the  reason  of  this  it  falls 
out  that  their  irresolution,  the  weakness  of  their  arguments, 
divinations  and  foundations,  the  sharpness  of  their  dis- 
putes,f  full  of  hatred,  jealousy,  and  self-consideration, 
coming  to  be  discovered  by  every  one,  a  man  must  be 
marvelously  blind  not  to  see  that  he  runs  a  very  great 
hazard  in  their  hands.  Who  ever  saw  one  physician  ap- 
prove of  another's  prescription,  without  taking  something 

*  Cicero,  De  Divin.,  1,  2.  "  Describing  it  by  the  epithets  of  an 
animal  trailing  with  its  slime  over  the  herbage,  without  blood  or 
bones,  and  carrying  its  house  upon  its  back,  meaning  simply  a  snail." 
— COSTE. 

f  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  xxix.  1. 
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away,  or  addiug  something  to  it?  by  which  they  sufficiently 
betray  their  tricks,  and  make  it  manifest  to  us  that  they 
therein  more  consider  their  own  reputation,  and  conse- 
quently their  profit,  than  their  patient's  interest.  He  was 
a  much  wiser  man  of  their  tribe,  who  of  old  gave  it  as  a 
rule,  that  only  one  physician  should  undertake  a  sick  person; 
for  if  he  do  nothing  to  purpose,  one  jingle  man's  default 
can  bring  no  great  scandal  upon  the  art  of  medicine;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  the  glory  will  be  great,  if  he  happen  to 
have  success;  whereas,  when  there  are  many,  they  at  every 
turn  bring  a  disrepute  upon  their  calling,  forasmuch  as 
they  oftener  do  hurt  than  good.  They  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  perpetual  disagreement  which  is  found  in  the 
opinions  of  the  principal  masters  and  ancient  authors  of 
this  science,  which  is  only  known  to  men  well  read,  without 
discovering  to  the  vulgar  the  controversies  and  various 
judgments  which  they  still  nourish  and  continue  among 
themselves. 

Will  you  have  one  example  of  the  ancient  controversy  in 
physic?  Herophilus*  lodges  the  original  cause  of  all  dis- 
eases in  the  humors;  Erasistratus,  in  the  blood  of  the 
arteries;  Asclepiades,  in  the  invisible  atoms  of  the  pores; 
Alcmaeon,  in  the  exuberance  or  defect  of  our  bodily 
strength;  Diodes,  in  the  inequality  of  the  elements  of 
which  the  body  is  composed,  ami  in  the  quality  of  the  air 
we  breathe;  Strato,  in  tlie  abundance,  crudity,  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  nourishment  we  take;  and  Hippocrates  lodges 
it  in  the  spirits.  There  is  a  certain  friend  of  theirs,f  whom 
they  know  better  than  I,  who  declares  upon  this  subject, 
"  that  the  most  important  science  in  practice  among  us, 
as  that  which  is  intrusted  with  our  health  and  conservation, 
is,  by  ill  luck,  the  most  uncertain,  the  most  perplexed,  and 
agitated  with  the  greatest  mutations."  There  is  no  great 
danger  in  our  mistaking  the  height  of  the  sun,  or  the 
fraction  of  some  astronomical  computation:  but  here, 
where  our  whole  being  is  concerned,  'tis  not  wisdom  to 
abandon  ourselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  agitation  of  so  many 
contrary  v/inds. 

Before  the  Pelopounesian  war,  there  was  no  great  talk 
of  this  science.     Hippocrates  brought  it  into  repute;  what- 

*  Celsus,  Preface  to  the  First  Book. 
\  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  xxix.  1. 
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ever  he  established,  Chrysippus  overthrew;  after  that, 
Erasistratus,  Aristotle's  grandson,  overthrew  wliat  Chry- 
sippus had  written;  after  these,  the  Empirics  started  ni), 
wlio  took  a  quite  contrary  way  to  the  ancients  in  tlie 
management  of  tliis  art;  when  the  credit  of  these  began  a 
little  to  decay,  Herophilus  set  another  sort  of  practice  on 
foot,  which  Asclepiades  in  turn  stood  up  against,  and  ovei-- 
threw;  then,  in  their  turn  the  opinions  first  of  Tliemiso, 
and  then  of  Musa,  and  after  that  those  of  Vectius  Valens,  a 
physician  famous  through  the  intelligence  he  had  with  Mes- 
salina,  came  in  vogue;  the  empire  of  physic  in  Nero's  time 
was  established  in  Thessalus,  who  abolished  and  con- 
demned all  that  had  been  held  till  his  time;  this  man's 
doctrine  was  refuted  by  Crinas  of  Marseilles,  who  first 
brought  all  medicinal  operations  under  the  Ephemerides 
and  motions  of  the  stars,  and  reduced  eating,  sleeping,  and 
drinking  to  hours  that  were  most  pleasing  to  Mercury,  and 
the  moon;  his  authority  was  soon  after  supplanted  by 
Charinns,  a  physician  of  the  same  city  of  Marseilles;  a 
man  who  not  only  controverted  all  the  ancients  methods  of 
physic,  but  moreover  the  nsage  of  hot  baths,  that  had  been 
generally,  and  for  so  many  ages  in  common  nse;  he  made 
men  bathe  in  cold  water,  even  in  winter,  and  plunged  his 
sick  patients  in  the  natural  waters  of  streams.  No  Roman 
till  Pliny's  time  had  ever  vouchsafed  to  practice  physic; 
that  office  was  only  performed  by  Greeks  and  foreigners,  as 
'tis  now  among  ns  French,  by  those  who  spntter  Latin; 
for,  as  a  very  great  physician  says,  we  do  not  easily  accept 
the  medicine  we  understand,  no  more  than  we  do  thedrngs 
we  ourselves  gatlier.  If  the  nations  whence  we  fetch  our 
guaiacum,  sarsaparilla,  and  China  wood,  have  physicians, 
how  great  a  value  must  we  imagine,  by  the  same  recom- 
mendation of  strangeness,  rarity,  and  dear  })urchase,  do 
they  set  upon  our  cabbage  and  parsley?  for  who  would 
dare  to  contemn  things  so  far  fetched,  and  sought  out  at 
the  hazard  of  so  long  and  dangerous  a  voyage? 

Since  these  ancient  mutations  in  physic,  there  have  been 
infinite  others  down  to  our  own  times,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  mutations  entire  and  universal,  as  those,  forexample, 
produced  by  Paracelsus,  Fioravanti,  and  Argentier;  for 
they,  as  I  am  told,  not  only  alter  one  recipe,  but  the  whole 
contexture  and  rules  of  the  body  of  physic,  accusing  all 
others   of   ignorance   and    imposition  who  have  practiced 
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before  them.     At  this  rate,  in    what  a  conditioD  the  poor 
patient  must  be,  I  leave  you  to  judge. 

If  we  were  even  assured  that,  when  tliey  make  a  mistake 
that  mistake  of  theirs  would  do  us  no  harm,  though  it  did 
us  no  good,  it  were  a  reasonable  bargain  to  venture  the 
making  ourselves  better  without  any  danger  of  being  made 
worse.  ^-Esop  tells  a  story,*  that  one  who  had  bought  a 
Morisco  slave,  believing  that  his  black  complexion  was 
accidental  in  him,  and  occasioned  by  the  ill  usage  of  his 
former  master,  caused  him  to  enter  into  a  course  of  physic, 
and  with  great  care  to  be  often  bathed  and  purged:  it 
hap])eued  that  the  Moor  was  nothing  amended  in  his  tawny 
complexion,  but  he  wholly  lost  his  former  health.  How 
often  do  we  see  physicians  impute  the  death  of  their 
patients  to  one  anotlier?  I  remember  that  some  years  ago, 
there  was  an  epidemical  disease,  very  dangerous,  and  for 
the  most  part  mortal,  that  raged  in  the  towns  about  us: 
the  storm  being  over  which  had  swept  away  an  infinite 
number  of  men,  one  of  the  most  famous  physicians  of  all 
the  country,  presently  after  published  a  book  upon  that 
subject,  wherein,  upon  better  thoughts,  he  confesses,  that 
the  letting  blood  in  that  disease  was  the  principal  cause  of 
so  many  mishaps.  Moreover,  their  authors  hold  that 
there  is  no  physic  that  has  not  something  hurtful  in  it. 
And  if  even  those  of  the  best  operation  in  some  measure 
offend  us,  what  must  those  do  that  are  totally  misapplied? 
For  my  own  part,  though  there  were  nothing  else  in  the 
case,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  to  those  who  loathe  the  taste  of 
physic,  it  must  needs  be  a  dangerous  and  prejudicial 
endeavor  to  force  it  down  at  so  incommodious  a  time,  and 
with  so  much  aversion,  and  believe  that  it  marvelously 
distempers  a  sick  person  at  a  time  when  he  has  so  much 
need  of  repose.  And  moreover,  if  we  but  consider  the 
occasions  upon  which  they  usually  ground  the  cause  of  our 
diseases,  they  are  so  light  and  nice,  that  I  thence  conclude 
a  very  little  error  in  the  dispensation  of  their  drugs  may 
do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  Now,  if  the  mistake  of  a 
physician  be  so  dangerous,  we  are  in  but  a  scurvy  condi- 
tion; for  it  is  almost  impossible  but  he  must  often  fall 
into  those  mistakes:  he  had  need  of  too  many  parts,  con- 
siderations, and  circumstances,  rightly  to  level  his  design: 

*  Fable  76. 
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he  must  know  the  sick  person's  complexion,  his  tempera- 
ment, his  humors,  inclinations,  actions,  nay,  his  very 
thoughts  and  imaginations;  he  must  be  assured  of  the 
external  circumstances,  of  the  nature  of  the  place,  tlie 
quality  of  the  air  and  season,  the  situation  of  the  planets, 
and  their  influences:  he  must  know  in  the  disease,  the 
causes,  prognostics,  afl:ections,  and  critical  days;  in  the 
drugs,  the  weigh't,  the  power  of  working,  the  country, 
figure,  age,  and  dispensation,  and  he  must  know  how 
rightly  to  proportion  and  mix  them  together,  to  beget  a 
just  and  perfect  symmetry;  wherein  if  there  be  the  least 
error,  if  among  so  many  springs  there  be  but  any  one 
out  of  order,  'tis  enough  to  destroy  us.  God  knows  with 
how  great  difficulty  most  of  these  things  are  to  be  under- 
stood: for  (for  example)  how  shall  a  physician  find  out 
the  true  sign  of  the  disease,  every  disease  being  capable  of 
an  infinite  number  of  indications?  How  many  doubts  and 
controversies  have  they  among  themselves  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  urines?  otherwise,  whence  should  the  contin- 
ual debates  we  see  among  tht3m  about  the  knowledge  of 
the  disease  proceed?  how  could  we  excuse  the  error  they 
so  oft  fall  into,  of  taking  fox  for  martin?  In  the  diseases 
I  have  had,  though  there  were  ever  so  little  difficulty  in 
the  case,  I  never  found  three  of  one  opinion:  which  I 
instance,  because  I  love  to  introduce  examples  wherein  I 
am  myself  concerned. 

A  gentleman  at  Paris  was  lately  cut  for  the  stone  by 
order  of  the  physicians,  in  whose  bladder,  being  accordingly 
so  cut,  there  was  found  no  more  stone  than  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand;  and,  in  the  same  place,  a  bishop,  who  was  my 
particular  good  friend,  having  been  earnestly  pressed  by 
the  majority  of  the  physicians  in  town,  whom  he  consulted, 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  cut,  to  which  also,  upon  their  word, 
I  used  my  interest  to  persuade  him,  when  he  was  dead,  and 
opened,  it  appeared  that  he  had  no  malady  but  in  the 
kidneys.  They  are  least  excusable  for  any  error  in  this 
disease,  by  reason  that  it  is  in  some  sort  palpable;  and  'tis 
thence,  that  I  conclude  surgery  to  be  much  more  certain, 
by  reason  that  it  sees  and  feels  what  it  does,  and  so  goes  less 
upon  conjecture;  whereas  the  physicians  have  no  speculum 
matricis,  by  which  to  examine  our  brains,  lungs,  and  liver. 

Even  the  very  promises  of  physic  are  incredible  in  them- 
selves; for,  having  to  provide  against  divers  and   contrary 
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accidents  that  often  afflict  us  at  one  and  tlie  same  time, 
and  tluit  have  ahiiost  a  necessary  relation,  as  the  heat  of 
the  liver,  and  the  coldness  of  the  stomach,  tliey  will  needs 
persuade  us,  that  of  their  ingredients  one  will  heat  the 
stomach,  atid  the  other  will  cool  the  liver;  one  has  its 
commission  to  go  directly  to  the  kidneys,  nay  even  to  the 
bladder,  without  scattering  its  operatiojis  by  the  way,  and 
is  to  retain  its  power  and  virtue  throug'h  all  those  turns 
and  meanders,  even  to  the  place  to  the  service  of  which 
it  is  designed,  by  its  own  occult  property;  this  will  dry  the 
brain;  that  will  moisten  the  lungs.  Of  all  this  bundle  of 
things  having  mixed  up  a  potion,  is  it  not  a  kind  of 
madness  to  imagine  or  to  hope  that  these  differing  virtues 
should  separate  themselves  from  one  another  in  this  mix- 
ture and  confusion,  to  perform  so  many  various  erraiids? 
I  should  very  much  fear  that  they  would  either  lose  or 
change  their  tickets,  and  disturb  one  another's  quarters. 
And  who  can  imagine  but  that,  in  this  liquid  confusion, 
these  faculties  must  corrupt,  confound  and  spoil  one 
another?  And  is  not  the  "danger  still  more,  when  the 
making  up  of  this  medicine  is  intrusted  to  the  skill  and 
tidelity  of  still  another,  to  whose  mercy  we  again  abandon 
our  lives? 

As  we  have  doublet  and  breeches  makers,  distinct  trades, 
to  clothe  us,  and  are  so  much  the  better  fitted,  seeing  that 
each  of  them  meddles  only  with  his  own  business,  and  has 
less  to  trouble  his  head  with  than  the  tailor  who  under- 
takes all;  and  as,  in  matter  of  diet,  great  persons,  for  their 
better  convenience  and  to  the  end  they  may  be  better 
served,  have  cooks  for  the  different  offices,  this  for  soups 
and  potages,  that  for  roasting,  instead  of  which  if  one 
cook  should  undertake  the  whole  service,  he  could  not  so 
well  perform  it;  so  also  as  to  the  cure  of  our  maladies. 
The  Egyptians  had  reason  to  reject  this  general  trade  of 
physician;  and  to  divide  the  profession:  to  each  disease,  to 
each  part  of  the  body,  its  particular  workman;*  for  that 
part  was  more  properly  and  with  less  confusion  cared  for, 
seeing  the  person  looked  to  nothing  else.  Ours  are  not 
aware  that  he  who  provides  for  all,  provides  for  nothing; 
and  that  the  entire  government  of  this  microcosm  is  more 
than  tliey  are  able  to  undertake.     While  they  were   afraid 

*  Herodotus,  ii.  84. 
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of  stopping  ii  dysentery,  lest  tliey  sliouUl  put  the  patient 
into  a  fever,  they  killed  me  a  friend,*  who  was  worth  more 
than  the  whole  pack  of  them  put  together.  They  counter- 
poise their  own  divinations  with  tlie  present  evils;  and 
because  they  will  not  cure  the  brain  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
stomach,  they  injure  both  with  their  dissentient  and  tu- 
multuary drugs. 

As  to  the  variety  and  weakness  of  the  rationale  of  this 
profession,  they  are  more  manifest  in  it  than  in  any  other 
art;  aperitive  medicines  are  proper  for  a  man  subject  to 
the  stone,  by  reason  that  opening  and  dilating  the  passages 
they  helped  forward  the  slimy  matter  whereof  gravel  and 
stone  are  engendered,  and  convey  that  downward  which 
begins  to  harden  and  gather  in  the  reins;  aperitive  things 
are  dangerous  for  a  man  subject  to  the  stone,  by  reason 
that,  opening  and  dilating  the  passages,  they  help  forward 
the  matter  proper  to  create  the  gravel  toward  the  reins, 
which  by  their  own  propension  being  apt  to  seize  it,  His 
not  to  be  imagined  but  that  a  great  deal  of  what  has  been 
conveyed  tliitlier  must  remain  behind:  moreover,  if  the 
medicine  happen  to  meet  with  anything  too  large  to  be 
carried  through  all  the  narrow  passages  it  must  pass  to  be 
expelled,  that  obstruction,  whatever  it  is,  being  stirred  by 
these  aperitive  things  and  thrown  into  those  narrow  pas- 
sages, coming  to  stop  them,  will  occasion  a  certain  and 
most  painful  death.  They  have  the  like  uniformity  in  the 
counsels  tliey  give  us  for  the  regiment  of  life;  it  is  good  to 
make  water  often,  for  we  experimentally  see  that  in  letting 
it  lie  long  in  the  bladder  we  give  it  time  to  settle  the  sedi- 
ment which  will  concrete  into  a  stone:  it  is  good  not  to 
make  water  often;  for  tlie  heavy  excrements  it  carries  along 
with  it  will  not  be  voided  witliout  violence,  as  we  see  by 
experience  that  a  torrent  that  runs  with  force  washes  the 
ground  it  rolls  over  much  cleaner  than  the  course  of  a 
slow  and  tardy  stream;  so,  it  is  good  to  have  often  to  do 
with  women,  for  that  opens  the  passages  and  helps  to 
evacuate  gravel;  it  is  also  very  ill  to  have  often  to  do  with 
women,  because  it  heats,  tires,  and  weakens  the  reins.  It 
is  good  to  bathe  frequently  in  hot  water,  forasmuch  as  that 
relaxes  and  molliiies  the  places  where  the  gravel  and  stone 
lie;  it  is  also  ill  by  reason  tiiat  this  application  of  external 

*  Etieune  de  la  Boetie. 
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heat  helps  tlie  reins  to  bake,  harden,  and  petrify  the  matter 
so  disposed.  For  those  who  are  taking  baths  it  is  most 
liealthfiil  to  eat  little  at  night,  to  the  end  tliat  the  waters 
they  are  to  drink  the  iiext  morning  may  have  a  better 
operation  npon  an  empty  stomach;  on  the  otiier  hand  it  is 
better  to  eat  little  at  dinner,  that  it  hinder  not  the  opera- 
tion of  the  waters,  while  it  is  not  yet  perfect,  and  not  to 
oppress  the  stomach  so  soon  after  the  other  labor,  but 
leave  the  office  of  digestion  to  the  niglit,  which  will  much 
better  perform  it  than  the  day,  when  the  body  and  sonl  are 
in  perpetual  moving  and  action.  Thus  do  they  juggle  and 
cant  in  all  their  discourses  at  our  expense;  and  they  can- 
not give  me  one  proposition  against  which  I  cannot  erect 
a  contrary  of  equal  force.  Let  them,  then,  no  longer  exclaim 
against  those  wiio  in  this  trouble  of  sickness  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  gently  guided  by  their  own  appetite  and  the 
advice  of  nature,  and  commit  themselves  to  the  common 
fortune, 

I  have  seen  in  my  travels  almost  all  the  famous  baths  of 
Christendom,  and  for  some  years  past  have  begun  to  make 
use  of  them  myself:  for  I  look  upon  bathing  as  generally 
wholesome,  and  believe  that  we  suffer  no  little  incon- 
veniences in  our  health  by  having  left  off  the  custom  that 
was  generally  observed,  in  former  times,  almost  by  all 
nations,  and  is  yet  in  many,  of  bathing  every  day;  and  I 
cannot  imagine  but  that  we  are  much  the  worse  by  having 
our  limbs  crusted  and  our  pores  stoi^ped  with  dirt.  And  as 
to  the  drinking  of  them,  fortune  has  in  the  first  place 
rendered  them  not  at  all  unacceptable  to  my  taste;  and 
secondly,  they  are  natural  and  simple,  which  at  least  carry 
no  danger  with  them,  though  they  may  do  us  no  good,  of 
which  the  infinite  crowd  of  people  of  all  sorts  and  com- 
plexions who  repair  thither  I  take  to  be  a  sufficient  war- 
ranty; and  although  I  have  not  there  observed  any  extraor- 
dinary and  miraculous  effects,  but  that  on  the  contrary, 
having  more  narrowly  than  ordinary  inquired  into  it,  I 
have  found  all  the  reports  of  such  operations  that  have  been 
spread  abroad  in  those  places  ill-grounded  and  false,  and 
those  that  believe  them  (as  people  are  willing  to  be  gulled 
in  what  they  desire)  deceived  in  them,  yet  I  have  seldom 
known  any  who  have  been  made  worse  by  those  waters,  and 
a  man  cannot  honestly  deny  but  that  they  beget  a  better 
appetite,    help  digestion,   and  do  in  some  sort  revive  us,  if 
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we  do  not  go  too  late  and  in  too  weak  a  condition,  which 
I  would  dissuade  every  one  from  doing.  They  have  not 
the  virtue  to  raise  men  from  desperate  and  inveterate 
diseases,  but  they  may  help  some  liglit  indisposition,  or 
prevent  some  threatening  alteration.  He  who  does  not 
bring  along  with  him  so  much  clieerfulness  as  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  the  company  he  will  there  meet,  and  of  the  walics 
and  exercises  to  vvhicli  the  amenity  of  those "]3l aces  invito 
us,  will  doubtless  lose  the  best  and  surest  part  of  their  effect. 
For  this  reason  I  have  hitherto  chosen  to  go  to  those 
of  the  most  pleasant  situation,  where  there  was  tlie  best 
convenieucy  of  lodging,  provision,  and  company,  as  tlie 
baths  of  Bagneres  in  France,  those  of  Plombieres,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Gerfiiany  and  Lorraine,  those  of  Baden  in 
Switzerland,  those  of  Lucca  in  Tuscany,  and  especially  those 
of  Delia  Villa,  which  I  have  the  most  and  at  various  seasons 
frequented. 

Every  nation  has  particular  opinions  tonching  their  use, 
and  particular  rules  and  methods  in  nsing  them;  and  all 
of  them,  according  to  what  I  have  seen,  almost  with  like 
effect.  Drinking  them  is  not  at  all  received  in  Germany; 
the  Germans  bathe  for  all  diseases,  and  will  lie  dabbling  in 
the  water  almost  from  sun  to  sun;  in  Italy,  where  they 
drink  nine  days,  they  bathe  at  least  thirty,  and  commonly 
drink  the  water  mixed  with  some  other  drugs  to  make  it 
work  the  better.  Here  we  are  ordered  to  walk  to  digest  it; 
there  we  are  kept  in  bed  after  taking  it  till  it  be  wrought 
off,  onr  stomachs  and  feet  having  continually  hot  cloths 
applied  to  them  all  the  while;  and  as  the  Germans  have  a 
particular  practice  generally  to  use  cupping  and  scarifica- 
tion in  the  bath,  so  the  Italians  have  their  doccie,  which 
are  certain  little  streams  of  this  hot  water  brought  through 
pipes,  and  with  these  bathe  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  as 
much  in  the  afternoon,  foi'  a  month  together,  either  the 
head,  stomach,  or  any  other  part  where  the  evil  lies.  There 
are  infinite  other  varieties  of  customs  in  every  country,  or 
rather  there  is  no  manner  of  resemblance  to  one  another. 
By  this,  you  may  see  that  this  little  part  of  physic  to  which 
I  have  only  snbmitted,  thougli  the  least  depending  upon 
art  of  all  others,  has  yet  a  great  sliare  of  the  confusion  and 
unceitainty  everywhere  else  manifest  in  the  profession. 

The  poets  put  what  they  would  say  with  greater  empha- 
sis and  grace;  witness  these  two  epigrams: 
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"  Alcon  hesterno  signum  Jovis  attigit:  ille, 
Quamvis  inarmoreus,  vim  patitur  medici. 
Ecce  hodie,  Jussus  transferri,  ex  sede  vetusta, 
Effertur,  quamvis  sit  Deus  atque  lapis:  "  * 

and  the  other: 

"  Lotus  nobiscum  est,  liilaris  coeuavit;  et  idem 
Inventus  mane  est  mortuus  Andragoras. 
Tarn  subitse  mortis  causam,  Faustine,  requiris? 
In  somnis  medicum  viderat  Hermocratem:  "  f 

upon  which  I  will  relate  two  stories. 

The  Baron  de  Caupene,  in  Chalosse,  and  I,  have  between 
us  the  advowson  of  a  benefice  of  great  extent,  at  the  foot  of 
our  mountains;  called  Lahontau.  It  is  with  the  inhabitants 
of  this  angle,  as  'tis  said  of  those  of  the  Val  d'Angrougue: 
they  lived  a  peculiar  sort  of  life,  their  fashions,  clothes,  and 
manners  distinct  from  other  people;  ruled  and  governed  by 
certain  particular  laws  and  usages,  received  from  father  to 
son,  to  which  they  submitted,  without  other  constraint 
tlian  the  reverence  to  custom.  This  little  state  had  con- 
tinued from  all  antiquity  in  so  happy  a  condition,  that  no 
neighboring  judge  was  ever  put  to  the  trouble  of  inquiring 
into  their  doings;  no  advocate  was  ever  retained  to  give 
them  counsel,  no  stranger  ever  called  in  to  compose  their 
differences;  nor  was  ever  any  of  them  seen  to  go  a-begging. 
They  avoided  all  alliances  and  traffic  with  the  outer  world, 
that  they  might  not  corrupt  the  purity  of  their  own  govern- 
ment; till,  as  they  say,  one  of  them,  in  the  memory  of  man 
having  a  mind  spurred  on  with  a  noble  ambition,  took  it 
into  his  head,  to  bring  his  name  into  credit  and  reputation, 
to  make  one  of  liis  sons  something  more  than  ordinary,  and 
having  put  him  to  learn  to  write  in  a  neighboring  town, 
made  him  at  last  a  brave  village  notary.  This  fellow, 
having  acquired  such  dignity,  began  to  disdain  their  ancient 
customs,  and  to  buzz  into  the  people's  ears  the  pomp  of  the 

*  "  Alcon  yesterday  touched  Jove's  statue,  -wbicb.  altbougli 
marble,  suffered  the  force  of  medicine:  to-day  order  being  given  it 
should  be  taken  from  the  old  temple,  where  it  stood,  it  was  carried 
out.  Although  a  god,  and  made  of  stone,  it  is  about  to  be  buried." 
— AusONius,  Ep.  74. 

f  "  Andragoras  bathed,  supped  gayly,  went  well  to  bed  last 
night;  in  the  morning  he  was  found  dead.  Wouldst  thou  know, 
Faustinus,  whatcau.sed  this  sudden  death?  He  dreamed  that  he  saw 
Doctor  Herinocrates." — Martial,  vi.  53. 
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other  parts  of  the  nation;  the  first  prank  he  played  was  to 
advise  a  friend  of  his,  whom  somebody  had  offended  by 
sawing  off  tlie  horns  of  one  of  his  goats,  to  make  his  com- 
plaint to  tlie  royal  judges  thereabout,  and  so  he  went  on 
from  one  to  anotlier,  till  he  had  spoiled  and  confounded  all. 
In  the  tail  of  this  corruption,  they  say,  there  happened 
another,  and  of  worse  consequence,  by  means  of  a  physi- 
cian, who  falling  in  love  with  one  of  their  daughters,  had 
a  mind  to  marry  her  and  to  live  among  them.  This  man 
first  of  all  began  to  teach  them  the  names  of  fevers,  colds, 
and  imposthumes;  the  seat  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  intes- 
tines, a  science  till  then  utterly  unknown  to  them;  and  in- 
stead of  garlic,  with  which  they  were  wont  to  cure  all  man- 
ner of  diseases  how  painful  or  extreme  soever,  he  taught 
them,  though  it  were  but  for  a  cough,  or  any  little  cold,  to 
take  strange  mixtures,  and  began  to  make  a  trade  not  only 
of  their  health  but  of  their  lives.  They  swear  till  then  they 
never  perceived  the  evening  air  to  be  offensive  to  the  head; 
that  to  drink,  when  they  were  hot,  was  hurtful,  and  that 
the  winds  of  autumn  were  more  unwholesome  than  those  of 
spring;  that,  since  this  use  of  physic,  they  find  themselves 
oppressed  with  a  legion  of  unaccustomed  diseases,  and  that 
they  perceive  a  general  decay  in  their  ancient  vigor,  and 
their  lives  are  cut  shorter  by  the  half.  This  is  the  first  of 
my  stories. 

The  other  is,  that  before  I  was  afflicted  with  the  stone, 
heariug  that  the  blood  of  a  he-goat  was  with  many  in  very 
great  esteem,  and  looked  npon  as  a  celestial  manna  rained 
down  upon  these  latter  ages  for  the  good  and  preservation 
of  the  lives  of  men,  aiid  having  heard  it  spoken  of  by  men 
of  understanding  for  an  admirable  drug,  and  of  infallible 
operation;  I,  who  have  evrr  thought  myself  subject  to  all 
the  accidents  that  can  befall  other  men,  had  a  mind,  in  my 
perfect  health,  to  furnish  myself  with  this  miracle,  and 
therefore  gave  order  to  have  a  goat  fed  at  home  according 
to  the  recipe:  for  he  must  he  taken  in  the  hottest  mouth  of 
all  summer,  and  must  only  have  aperitive  herbs  given  him 
to  eat,  and  white  wine  to  drink.  I  came  home  by  chance 
the  very  day  he  was  to  be  killed;  and  some  one  came  and 
told  me,  that  the  cook  had  found  two  or  three  great  balls 
in  his  paunch,  that  rattled  against  one  another  among 
what  he  had  eaten.  I  was  curious  to  have  all  his  entrails 
brought  before  me,  where,  having  caused  the   skin    that 
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enclosed   them   to   be   cut,  there  tumbled  out  three   great 
lumps,  as  light  as  sponges,  so  that   they   appeared  to  be 
hollow;   but,  as  to  the  rest,  hard    and  firm  without,  and 
spotted  and  mixed  all  over  with  various  dead   colors;    one 
was  perfectly  round,  and  of  the  bigness  of  an  ordinary  ball; 
the  other  two  something  less,  of  an  imperfect  roundness,  as 
seeming  not  to  be  arrived  at  their  full  growth.     I  find,  by 
inquiry  of  people  accustomed  to  open  these  animals,  that  it 
is  a  rare  and  unusual  accident.     'Tis  likely  these  are  stones 
of  the  same  nature  with  ours:   and  if  so,  it  must  needs  be 
a  very  vain  hope  in  those  who  have  the  stone,  to  extract  their 
cure  from  the  blood  of   a  beast  that  was  himself  about  to 
die  of  the  same  disease.     For  to  say  that  tlie  blood  does  not 
participate  of  this  contagion,  and  does  not  thence  alter  its 
wonted    virtue,  it  is  rather  to  be  believed  than  nothing  is 
engendered  in  a  body  but  by  the  conspiracy  and  communi- 
cation of   all  the   parts;    the  whole    mass  works  together, 
though  one  part  contributes  more  to  the  work  than  another, 
according  to  the  diversity  of  operations:  wherefore  it  is  very 
likely  that  there  was  som'e  petrifying  quality  in  all  the  parts 
of    this  goat.     It    was  not  so   much  for  fear  of   the  future, 
and   for   myself,  that   I   was   curious   in  this   experiment, 
but  because   it   falls  out  in  mine,  as  it  does  in  many  other 
families,  that  the   women  store    up   such  little  trumperies 
for  the   service  of    the  people,  using   the  same  recipe   in 
fifty  several  diseases,  and   such  a  recipe  as  they  will  not 
take  themselves,  and  yet  triumph  when  they  happen  to  be 
successful. 

As  to  what  remains  I  honor  physicians,  not  according 
to  the  precept*  for  their  necessity  (for  to  tliis  passage  may 
be  opposed  another  of  the  prophei  reproving  King  xVsa  for 
having  recourse  to  a  physician),  but  for  themselves,  having 
known  many  very  good  men  of  that  profession,  and  most 
worthy  to  be  beloved.  I  do  not  attack  them;  'tis  their  art 
I  inveigh  against,  and  do  not  much  blame  them  for  making 
their  advantage  of  our  folly,  for  most  men  do  the  same. 
Many  callings,  both  of  greater  and  of  less  dignity  than 
theirs,  have  no  other  foundation  or  support  than  public 
abuse.  When  I  am  sick  I  send  for  them  if  they  be  near, 
only  to  have  their  company,  and  pay  them  as  others  do.  I 
give  them    leave  to   command  me  to  keep   myself  warm, 

*  Eccles,  xxxviii.  1. 
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because  I  ntiturally  love  to  do  it,  and  to  appoint  leeks  or 
lettuce  for  my  broth;  to  order  ine  white  wine  or  claret; 
and  so  as  to  all  other  things,  which  are  indifferent  to  my 
palate  and  custom.  I  know  very  well  that  I  do  nothing 
for  them  in  so  doing,  because  sharpness  and  strangeness 
are  incidents  of  the  very  essence  of  physic.  Lycurgus 
ordered  wiue  for  the  sick  Spartans:  Why?  because  they 
abominated  the  drinking  it  when  they  were  well;  as  a 
gentleman,  a  neighbor  of  mine,  takes  it  as  an  excellent 
mediciiie  in  his  fever,  because  naturally  he  mortally  hates 
the  taste  of  it.  How  many  do  we  see  among  them  of 
my  humor,  who  despise  taking  physic  themselves,  are  men 
of  a  liberal  diet,  and  live  a  quite  contrary  sort  of  life  to 
what  they  prescribe  others?  What  is  this  but  flatly  to 
abuse  our  simplicity?  for  their  own  lives  and  health  are  no 
less  dear  to  them  than  ours  are  to  us,  and  consequently  they 
would  accoaimodate  their  practice  to  their  rules,  if  they  did 
not  themselves  know  how  false  these  are. 

'Tis  the  fear  of  death  and  of  pain,  impatience  of  disease, 
and  a  violent  and  iudiscreet  desire  o£  a  present  cure,  that 
so  blind  us;  'tis  pure  cowardice  that  makes  our  belief  so 
pliable  and  easy  to  be  imposed  upon:  and  yet  most  men 
do  not  so  much  believe  as  they  acquiesce  and  permit;  for 
I  hear  them  lind  fault  and  complain  as  well  as  we;  but 
they  resolve  at  last,  "What  should  I  do  then?"  As  if 
impatience  were  of  itself  a  better  remedy  than  patience. 
Is  there  any  one  of  tliose  who  have  suffered  themselves  to 
be  persuaded  into  this  miserable  subjection,  who  does  not 
equally  surrender  himself  to  all  sorts  of  impostures?  who 
does  not  give  up  hiuiself  to  the  mercy  of  whoever  has  the 
impudence  to  promise  him  a  cure?  The  Babylonians 
carried  their  sick  into  the  public  square;  the  physician 
was  the  people;  every  one  who  passed  by,  being  in  liumanity 
and  civility  obliged  to  inquire  of  their  condition,  gave  some 
advice  according  to  his  own  experience.*  We  do  little 
better;  there  is  not  so  simple  a  woman  whose  chatterings 
and  drenches  we  do  not  make  use  of;  and  according  to  my 
humor,  if  I  were  to  take  physic,  I  would  sooner  choose  to 
take  theirs  than  any  other,  because  at  least,  if  they  do  no 
good,  they  will  do  no  harm.  What  Homer  f  and  Plato 
said  of  the  Egyptians,  that  they  were  all  physicians,  may 

*  Herodotus,  i.  197.  f  Odyssey,  iv.  231. 
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he  said  of  all  nations;  there  is  not  a  man  among  any  of 
them  who  does  not  boast  of  some  rare  recipe,  and  who  will 
not  venture  it  upon  his  neighbor,  if  he  will  let  him.  I 
was  the  other  day  in  company  where  some  of  my*  fraternity 
told  us  of  a  new  sort  of  pills  made  up  of  a  hundred  and 
odd  ingredients;  it  made  us  very  merry,  and  was  a  singular 
consolation,  for  what  rock  could  withstand  so  great  a 
battery?  And  yet  I  hear  from  those  who  have  made  trial 
of  it,  that  the  least  atom  of  gravel  will  not  stir  for't. 

I  cannot  take  my  hand  from  the  paper,  before  I  have 
added  a  word  or  two  more  concerning  the  assurance  they 
give  us  of  the  infallibility  of  their  drugs,  from  the  experi- 
ments they  have  made. 

The  greatest  part,  I  should  say  above  two-thirds,  of  the 
medicinal  virtues,  consist  in  the  quintessence,  or  occult 
property  of  simples,  of  which  we  can  have  no  other  instruc- 
tion than  use  and  custom;  for  quintessence  is  no  other 
than  a  quality  of  which  we  cannot  by  our  reason  find  out 
the  cause.  In  such  proofs,  tiiose  they  pretend  to  have 
acquired  by  the  inspiration  of  some  demon,  I  am  content 
to  receive  (for  I  meddle  not  with  miracles);  and  also  tlie 
proofs  which  are  drawn  from  things  that,  upon  some  other 
iiccount,  often  fall  into  use  among  us;  as  if  in  the  wool, 
wherewith  we  are  wont  to  clothe  ourselves,  there  has  acci- 
dentally some  occult  desiccative  property  been  found  out 
of  curing  kibed  heels,  or  as  if  in  the  radish  we  eat  for  food, 
there  has  been  found  out  some  aperitive  operation.  Galen 
reports,  that  a  man  happened  to  be  cured  of  a  leprosy  by 
drinking  wine  out  of  a  vessel  into  which  a  viper  had  crept 
by  chance.  In  this  example  we  find  the  means  and  a  very 
likely  guide  and  conduct  to  this  experience,  as  we  also  do 
in  tliose  that  physicians  pretend  to  have  been  directed  to 
by  the  example  of  some  beasts.  But  in  most  of  their 
other  experiments  wherein  they  affirm  they  have  been  con- 
ducted by  fortune,  and  to  have  had  no  other  guide  than 
chance,  I  find  the  progress  of  tiiis  information  incredible. 
Suppose  man  looking  round  about  him  upon  the  infinite 
number  of  things,  plants,  animals,  metals;  I  do  not  know 
where  he  would  begin  his  trial;  and  though  his  first  fancy 
should  fix  him  upon  an  elk's  horn,  wherein  there  must  be 
a  very  pliant   and   easy  belief,  he  will  yet  find  himself  as 

*  "  Meaning  who  were  troubled  with  the  stone." — Cotton. 
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perplexed  iu  his  second  operation.  There  are  so  many 
maladies  and  so  many  circumstances  presented  to  him, 
that  before  he  can  attain  the  certainty  of  the  point  to 
which  the  pei'fection  of  his  experience  should  ari'ive,  human 
sense  will  be  at  the  end  of  its  lesson;  and  before  he  can, 
among  this  infinity  of  things,  find  out  wliat  this  horn  is; 
among  so  many  diseases,  what  is  epilepsy;  the  many 
complexions  in  a  melancholy  person;  the  many  seasons  in 
winter;  the  many  nations  in  the  French;  the  many  ages 
in  age;  the  many  celestial  mutations  in  the  conjunction  of 
Venus  and  Saturn;  the  many  parts  in  man's  body,  nay,  in 
a  finger;  and  being,  in  all  tiiis,  directed  neither  by  argu- 
ment, conjecture,  example,  nor  divine  inspirations,  but 
merely  by  the  sole  motion  of  fortune,  it  must  be  by  a  per- 
fectly artificial,  regular,  and  methodical  fortune.  And 
after  the  cure  is  performed,  how  can  he  assure  himself  that 
it  was  not  because  the  disease  had  arrived  at  its  period  or 
an  effect  of  chance?  or  the  operation  of  something  else 
that  he  had  eaten,  drunk,  or  touched  that  day?  or  by 
virtue  of  his  grandmother's  prayers?  And,  moreover,  had 
this  experiment  been  perfect,  how  many  times  was  it  re- 
peated, and  this  long  beadroll  of  haps  aud  concurrences 
strung  anew  by  chance  to  conclude  a  certain  rule?  And 
when  the  rule  is  concluded,  by  whom,  I  pray  you?  Of  so 
many  millions,  there  are  but  three  men  who  talieupon  them 
to  record  their  experiments:  must  fortune  needs  just  hit 
one  of  these?  What  if  another,  and  a  hundred  others, 
have  made  contraiy  experiments?  We  might,  peradven- 
ture,  have  some  light  in  this,  were  all  the  judgments  and 
arguments  of  men  known  to  us:  but  tliat  three  witnesses, 
three  doctors,  should  lord  it  over  all  mankind,  is  against 
reason:  it  were  necessary  that  human  nature  should  have 
deputed  and  culled  them  out,  and  that  they  were  declared 
our  comptrollers  by  express  letters  of  attorney. 

"TO    MADAME    DE    DURAS.* 

"  Madame: — The  last  time  you  honored  me  with  a  visit, 
you  found  me  at  work  upon  this  ciia})ter,  and  as  these 
trifles  may  one  day  fall  into  your  hands.  I  would  also  that 
they  testify  in  how  great  honor  the  author  will  take  any 

*  Marguerite  de  Graiiiont,  widow  of  Jean  de  Durfort,  Seigneur  de 
Duras,  who  was  killed  near  Leghorn,  leaving  no  posterity. 
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favor  you  shall  please  to  show  them.  You  will  there  find 
tlio  same  air  and  mien  you  have  observed  in  his  conversa- 
tion; and  though  I  could  have  borrowed  some  better  or 
more  favorable  garb  than  my  own,  I  would  not  have  done 
it:  for  I  require  nothing  more  of  these  writings,  but  to  pre- 
sent me  to  your  memory  such  as  I  naturally  am.  The 
same  conditions  and  faculties  you  have  been  pleased  to 
frequent  and  receive  with  much  more  honor  and  courtesy 
than  they  deserve,  I  would  put  together  (but  witliout  alter- 
ation or  change)  in  one  solid  body,  that  may  peradventure 
continue  some  years,  or  some  days,  after  I  am  gone;  where 
you  may  find  them  again  when  you  shall  please  to  refresh 
your  memory,  without  putting  you  to  any  greater  trouble; 
neitlier  are  they  worth  it  I  desire  you  should  continue 
the  favor  of  your  friendship  to  me,  by  tiie  same  qualities 
by  which  it  was  acquired. 

"  I  am  not  at  all  ambitious  that  any  one  should  love  and 
esteem  me  more  dead  than  living.  The  humor  of  Tibe- 
rius *  is  ridiculous,  but  yet  common,  who  was  more  solici- 
tous to  extend  his  renown  to  posterity  than  to  i-euder  him- 
self acceptable  to  men  of  his  own  time.  If  T  were  one  of 
those  to  whom  the  world  could  owe  commendation,  I  would 
give  out  of  it  one-half  to  have  the  other  in  hand;  let  their 
praises  come  quick  and  ci'owding  about  me,  more  thick 
than  long,  more  full  than  durable;  and  let  them  cease,  in 
God's  name,  with  my  own  knowledge  of  them,  and  when 
the  sweet  sound  can  no  longer  pierce  my  ears.  It  were  an 
idle  humor  to  essay,  now  that  I  am  about  to  forsake  the 
couimerce  of  men,  to  offer  myself  to  them  by  a  new  recom- 
mendation. I  make  no  account  of  tiie  goods  I  could  not 
employ  in  the  service  of  my  life.  Such  as  I  am,  I  will  be 
elsewliere  than  in  paper:  my  art  and  industry  have  been 
ever  directed  to  render  myself  good  for  something;  my 
studies,  to  teach  me  to  do,  and  not  to  write.  I  have  made 
it  my  whole  business  to  frame  my  life:  this  has  been  my 
trade  and  my  work;  I  am  less  a  writer  of  books  than  any- 
thing else.  I  have  coveted  understanding  for  the  service 
of  my  present  and  real  conveniences,  and  not  to  lay  up  a 
stock  for  my  posterity.  He  who  has  anything  of  value  in 
him,  let  him  make  it  appear  in  his  conduct,  in  his  ordinary 
discourses,  in  his  courtships,  and  his  quarrels:  in  play,  in 

*  Tacitus,  Annal.,  vi.  46. 
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hd(\,  at  table,  in  the  management  of  his  affairs,  in  his  eco- 
nomics. Tliose  whom  I  see  make  good  books  in  ill  breeches, 
should  first  have  mended  their  breeches,  if  they  would 
have  been  ruled  by  me.  Ask  a  Spartan,  whether  he  had 
rather  be  a  good  orator  or  a  good  soldier;  and  if  I  was  asked 
the  same  question,  I  would  rather  choose  to  be  a  good 
cook,  had  I  not  one  already  to  serve  me.  Good  God  I 
Madame,  how  should  I  hate  the  reputation  of  being  a  pretty 
fellow  at  writing,  and  an  ass  and  an  inanity  in  everything 
else!  Yet  I  had  rather  be  a  fool  in  anything  than  to 
have  made  so  ill  a  choice  wherein  to  employ  my 
talent.  And  I  am  so  far  from  expecting  to  gain  any 
new  reputation  by  these  follies,  that  I  shall  tliink  I  come 
off  pretty  well  if  I  lose  nothiTig  by  them  of  that  little  I  had 
before.  For  besides  that  this  dead  and  mute  painting  will 
take  from  my  natural  being,  it  has  no  resemblance  to  my 
better  condition,  but  is  much  lapsed  from  my  former 
vigor  and  cheerfulness,  growing  feided  and  withered:  I  am 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  which  begins  to  taste  of 
the  lees. 

"As  to  the  rest,  madame,  I  should  not  have  dared  to 
make  so  bold  with  the  mysteries  of  physic,  considering  the 
esteem  that  you  and  so  many  others  have  of  it,  had  1  not 
had  encouragement  from  their  own  authors.  I  think  there 
are  of  these  among  the  old  Latin  writers  but  two,  Pliny  and 
Celsus:  if  these  ever  fall  into  your  hands,  you  will  find 
that  they  speak  much  more  rudely  of  their  art  than  I  do: 
I  but  pinch  it,  they  cut  its  throat.  Pliny,*  among  other 
things,  twit?  them  with  this,  that  when  they  are  at  the  end 
of  their  rope,  they  have  a  pretty  device  to  save  themselves, 
by  recommending  their  patients,  whom  they  have  teased 
and  tormented  with  their  drugs  and  diets  to  no  purpose, 
some  to  vows  and  miracles,  others  to  the  hot  baths.  (Be 
not  angry,  madame;  he  speaks  not  of  those  in  our  parts, 
which  are  under  the  protection  of  your  house,  and  all  Gra- 
montins.)  They  have  a  third  way  of  saving  their  own 
credit,  of  ridding  their  hands  of  us  and  securing  them- 
selves from  the  reproaches  we  might  cast  in  their  teeth  of 
our  little  amendment,  when  they  have  had  us  so  long  in 
their  hands  that  they  have  not  one  more  invention  left 
wherewith  to  amuse  us,  which  is,  to  send  us  to  the  better 

*  Nat.  Hist.,  sxix.  1. 
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air  of  some  otlier  country.  This,  madame,  is  enough:  I 
hope  you  will  give  nie  leave  to  return  to  my  discourse, 
from  which  I  have  so  far  digressed,  the  better  to  divert 
you/' 

It  was,  I  think,  Pericles,*  who  being  asked  how  he  did: 
"  you  may  judge,"  says  he,  "  by  these,"  showing  some  little 
sciolls  of  parchment  he  had  tied  about  his  neck  and  arms.f 
By  which  he  would  infer,  that  he  must  needs  be  very  sick 
when  he  was  reduced  to  a  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
such  idle  and  vain  fopperies,  and  of  suffering  himself  to  be 
so  equipped.  I  dare  not  promise  but  that  I  may  one  day 
be  so  much  a  fool  as  to  commit  my  life  and  death  to  the 
mercy  and  government  of  physicians;  I  may  fall  into  such 
a  frenzy;  I  dare  not  be  responsible  for  my  future  constancy; 
but  then,  if  any  one  ask  me  how  I  do,  1  may  also  answer, 
as  Pericles  did,  "You  may  judge  by  this,"  showing  my 
hand  clutching  six  drachms  of  opium.  It  will  be  a  very 
evident  sign  of  a  violent  sickness:  my  judgment  will  be 
very  much  out  of  order;  if  once  fear  and.  impatience  get 
such  an  advantage  over  me,  it  may  very  well  be  concluded 
that  there  is  a  dreadful  fever  in  my  mind. 

I  have  taken  the  pains  to  plead  this  cause,  which  I 
understand  indifferently,  a  little  to  back  and  support  the 
natural  aversion  to  drugs  and  the  practice  of  physic,  I 
have  derived  from  my  ancestors;  to  the  end  it  may  not  be 
a  mere  stupid  and  inconsiderate  aversion,  but  have  a  little 
more  form;  and  also,  that  they  who  shall  see  me  so  obsti- 
nate in  my  resolution  against  all  exhortations  and  menaces 
that  shall  be  given  me,  when  my  infirmity  shall  press 
hardest  upon  me,  may  not  think  'tis  mere  obstinacy  in 
me;  or  any  one  so  ill-natured,  as  to  judge  it  to  be  any 
motive  of  glory;  for  it  would  be  a  strange  ambition  to  seek 
to  gain  honor  by  an  action  my  gardener  or  my  groom  can 
perform  as  well  as  I.  Certainly,  I  have  not  a  heart  too 
tumorous  and  windy,  that  I  should  exchange  so  solid  a 
pleasure  as  health,  for  an  airy  and  imaginary  pleasure: 
glory,  even  that  of  the  four  sons  of  Aymon,  is  too  dear 
bought  by  a  man  of  my  humor,  if  it  cost  him  three  swing- 
ing fits  of  the  stone.  Give  me  health,  in  God's  name! 
Such  as  love  physic,  may  also  have  good,  great,  and  con- 
vincing considerations;  I  do  not  hate  opinions  contrary  to 

*  Plutarch,  in  vita,  c.  24.  \  i.e.,  Amulets. 
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my  own;  I  am  so  far  from  being  angry  to  see  a  discrepancy 
between  mine  and  other  men's  judgments,  and  from  ren- 
dering myself  unfit  for  tlie  society  of  men,  from  being  of 
another  sense  and  party  than  mine,  that  on  the  contrary 
(the  most  general  way  that  nature  has  followed  being 
variety,  and  more  in  souls  than  bodies,  forasmuch  as  they 
are  of  a  more  supple  substance^  and  more  susceptible  of 
forms)  I  find  it  much  more  rare  to  see  our  humors  and 
designs  jump  and  agree.  And  there  never  were,  in  the 
world,  two  opinions  alike,  no  more  than  two  hairs,  or  two 
grains;  the  most  universal  quality  is  diversity. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

OF    PROFIT    AND    HONESTY. 

No  MAN  is  free  from  speaking  foolish  things;  but  the 
worst  on't  is,  when  a  man  studies  to  play  the  fool. 

"  Nae  iste  magno  conatu  magnas  nugas  dixerit."  * 

This  does  not  concern  me;  mine  slip  from  me  with  as 
little  care  as  they  are  of  little  value,  and  'tis  the  better  for 
them.  I  would  presently  part  with  them  for  what  they 
are  worth,  and  neither  buy  nor  sell  them,  but  as  they 
weigh.  I  speak  on  paper  as  I  do  to  the  first  person  I 
meet;  and  that  this  is  true,  observe  what  follows. 

To  whom  ought  not  treachery  to  be  hateful  when 
Tiberius  refused  it  in  a  thing  of  so  great  importance  to 
him?  He  had  word  sent  him  from  Germany  that  if  he 
thought  fit,  they  would  I'id  him  of  Arminius  by  poison:  f 
this  was  the  most  potent  enemy  the  Romans  had,  who  had 
defeated  them  so  ignominiously  under  Varus,  and  who 
alone  prevented  their  aggrandizement  in  those  parts.  He 
returned  answer,  "  that  tlie  people  of  Rome  were  wont  to 
revenge  themselves  of  their  enemies  by  open  ways,  and  with 
their  swords  in  their  hands,  and  not  clandestinely  and  by 
fraud:"  wherein  lio  quitted  the  profitable  for  the  honest. 
You  will  tell  me   that  he   was  a  braggadocio;  I  believe  so 

*  "Truly  he,  witli  a  great  effort,  will  say  some  mighty  trifle." — 
Terence.  Heaut.,  act  iii.  s.  4.  The  text  is  "  Ne  ista  hercle  magno^ 
jam  conatu  magnas  nugas  dixerit." 

f  Tacitus,  Aunal.,  ii.  88.  ^^' 
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too:  and  'tis  no  great  miracle  in  men  of  liis  profession.  But 
tlie  acknowledgement  of  virtue  is  not  less  valid  in  the 
mouth  of  him  who  hates  it,  forasmuch  as  truth  forces  it 
from  him,  and  if  he  will  not  inward!}'  receive  it,  he  at 
least  puts  it  on  for  a  decoration. 

Oui'  outward  and  inward  structure  is  full  of  imperfec- 
tion; but  there  is  nothing  useless  in  nature,  not  even 
inutility  itself;  nothing  has  insinuated  itself  into  this 
universe  that  has  not  therein  some  fit  and  proper  place. 
Our  being  is  cemented  with  sickly  qualities:  ambition, 
jealousy,  envy,  revenge,  superstition,  and  despair  have  so 
natui-al  a  possession  in  us,  that  its  in)age  is  discerned  in 
beasts;  nay,  and  cruelty,  so  unnatural  a  vice;  for  even  in 
the  midst  of  compassion  we  feel  within  I  know  not  what 
tart-sweet  titillation  of  ill-natured  pleasure  in  seeing  others 
suffer;  and  the  children  feel  it: 

"Suave  inari  magno,  turbantibus  sequora  ventis, 
E  terra  magnum  alterius  spectate  laborem:  "  * 

of  the  seeds  of  which  qualities,  whoever  should  divest  men 
would  destroy  the  fundamental  conditions  of  human  life. 
Likewise,  in  all  governments  there  are  necessary  offices, 
not  only  abject,  but  vicious  also.  Vices  there  help  to 
make  up  the  seam  in  our  piecing,  as  poisons  are  useful  for 
the  conservation  of  health.  If  they  become  excusable  be- 
cause they  are  of  use  to  us,  and  that  the  common  necessity 
covers  their  true  qualities,  we  are  to  resign  this  part  to  the 
strongest  and  boldest  citizens,  who  sacrifice  their  honor 
and  conscience  as  others  of  old  sacrificed  their  lives,  for 
the  good  of  their  country:  we  who  are  weaker,  take  upon 
us  pnrts  both  that  are  more  easy  and  less  hazardous.  The 
public  weal  requires  that  men  should  betray,  and  lie,  and 
massacre;  let  us  leave  this  commission  to  men  who  are 
more  obedient  and  more  supple. 

In  earnest,  I  liave  often  been  troubled  to  see  judges, 
by  fraud  and  false  hopes  of  favor  or  pardon,  allure  a 
criminal  to  confess  his  fact,  and  therein  to  make  use  of 
cozenage  and  impudence.  It  would  become  justice,  and 
Plato  himself,  who  countenances  this  manner  of  proceed- 
ing, to  furnish  me  with  other  means  more  suitable  to  my 

*  "  It  is  sweet,  when  the  winds  disturb  the  waters  of  the  vast 
sea,  to  witness  from  land  the  peril  of  other  persons." — Lucketius, 
ii.  1. 
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own  liking:  this  is  a  malicious  kind  of  justice;  and  I  look 
upon  it  as  no  less  wounded  by  itself  than  by  others.  I 
said  not  long  since  to  some  company  in  discourse,  that  I 
should  hardly  be  drawn  to  betray  my  prince  for  a  partic- 
ular man,  wl)o  should  be  much  ashamed  to  betray  any 
particular  man  for  my  prince;  and  I  do  not  only  hate  de- 
ceiving myself,  but  that  any  one  should  deceive  through 
me;  1  will  neither  afford  nuitter  nor  occasion  to  any  such 
thing. 

In  the  little  I  have  had  to  mediate  between  our  princes* 
in  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  by  which  we  are  at  this 
time  torn  to  pieces.  I  have  been  very  careful  that  they 
should  neither  be  deceived  in  me,  nor  deceive  others  by 
me.  People  of  that  kind  of  trading  are  very  reserved,  and 
pretend  to  be  the  most  moderate  imaginable  and  nearest 
to  the  opinions  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  do;  I 
expose  myself  in  my  stiff  opinion,  and  after  a  method  the 
most  my  own;  a  tender  negotiator,  a  novice,  who  had 
rather  fail  in  the  affair  than  be  wanting  to  myself.  And 
yet  it  has  been  hitherto  with  so  good  luck  (for  fortune  has 
doubtless  the  best  share  in  it),  that  few  tilings  have  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  with  less  suspicion  or  more  favor  and 
privacy.  I  have  a  free  and  open  way  that  easily  insinuates 
itself  and  obtains  belief  with  those  with  whom  I  am  to 
deal,  at  the  first  meeting.  Sincerity  and  pure  truth,  in 
what  age  soever,  pass  for  current:  and  besides,  the  liberty 
and  freedom  of  a  man  who  treats  without  any  interest  of 
his  own,  is  never  hateful  or  suspected,  and  he  may  very  well 
make  use  of  the  answer  of  Hyperides  to  the  Athenians, 
who  complained  of  his  blunt  way  of  speaking:  "  My 
masters,  do  not  consider  whether  or  no  I  am  free,  but 
whether  I  am  so  without  a  bribe,  or  without  any  advantage 
to  my  own  affairs."f  ]\Iy  liberty  of  speaking  has  also 
easily  cleared  me  from  all  suspicion  of  dissembling  by  its 
vehemency,  leaving  nothing  unsaid,  how  home  and  bitter 
soever  (so  that  I  could  have  said  no  vvorse  behind  their 
backs),  and  in  that  it  carried  along  with  it  a  manifest  show 
of   simplicity   and   indifference.     I    pretend    to    no   other 

*  Between  the  King  of  Navarre,  afterward  Henry  IV.,  and  the 
Due  de  (inise.  —  See  De  Tbou,  De  Vita,  sua,   iii.  9. 

f  Plutarcli,  on  tbe  Difference  between  a  Flatterer  and  a  Friend,  c 
24. 
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fruit  by  acting  than  to  act,  and  add  to  it  no  long  argu- 
ments or  propositions;  every  action  plays  its  own  game, 
win  if  it  can. 

As  to  tlie  rest,  I  am  not  swayed  by  any  passion,  either 
of  love  or  hatred,  toward  the  great,  nor  have  my  will  cap- 
tivated either  by  particular  injury  or  obligation.  I  look 
upon  our  kings  with  an  affection  simply  loyal  and  respect- 
ful, neither  prompted  nor  restrained  by  any  private  in- 
terest, and  1  love  myself  for  it.  Nor  does  the  general  and 
just  cause  attract  me  otherwise  than  with  moderation,  and 
without  lieat.  1  am  not  subject  to  those  |)enetrating  and 
close  compacts  and  engagements.  Anger  and  hatred  are 
beyond  the  duty  of  justice;  and  are  passions  only  useful 
to  tiiose  who  do  not  keep  themselves  strictly  to  their  duty 
by  simple  reason:  '*  Utahir  tnotii  ammi,  qui  uti  ratione 
non  i^ot^st."*  All  legitimate  and  equitable  intentions  are 
temperate  and  equable  of  themselves;  if  otherwise,  they 
degenerate  into  seditious  and  unlawful.  This  is  it  which 
makes  me  walk  everywhere  with  my  head  erect,  my  face 
and  my  heart  open.  To  confess  the  truth,  and  I  am  not 
afraid  to  confess  it,  I  should  easily,  in  case  of  need,  hold 
up  one  candle  to  St.  Michael  and  another  to  his  dragon, 
like  the  old  woman;  I  will  follow  the  right  side  even  to 
the  fire,  but  excluding  the  fire  if  I  can.  Let  Montaigne  be 
overwhelmed  in  the  public  ruin,  if  need  be;  but  if  there 
be  no  need,  I  should  think  myself  obliged  to  fortune  to 
save  me,  and  I  will  make  use  of  all  the  length  of  line  my 
duty  allows  for  his  preservation.  Was  itnot  Atticus,f  who 
being  of  the  just  but  losing  side,  preserved  himself  by  his 
moderation  in  that  universal  shipwreck  of  the  world, 
among  so  many  mutations  and  diversities?  For  private 
man,  as  he  was,  it  is  more  easy;  and  in  such  kind  of  work, 
I  think  a  man  may  justly  not  be  ambitious  to  offer  and 
iusimuate  himself.  For  a  man,  indeed,  to  be  wavering  and 
irresolute,  to  keep  his  affection  unmoved  and  without  in- 
clination in  the  troubles  of  his  country  and  public  divi- 
sions, I  neither  thi'_ik  it  handsome  nor  honest:  "  Ea  non 
media  sed  milla  via  est,  velut  eventum  exspectantium,  quo 

*  "  He  only  employs  his  passion  wlio  can  make  no  use  of  his 
reason." — Cicero,  I'usc.  Quces.,  iv.  25. 

•)•  Cornelius  Nepos  in  vita,  c.  6. 
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fortuncB  consilia  sua  appliceni."  *  This  may  be  allowed  in 
our  neighboring  affairs,  and  thus  Gelo  the  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse f  suspended  his  inclination  in  the  war  between  the 
Greeks  and  barbarians,  keeping  a  resident  ambassador 
with  presents  at  Delphos,  to  watch  and  see  whicli  way  for- 
tune would  incline,  and  then  take  fit  occasion  to  fall  in 
with  the  victors.  It  would  be  a  kind  of  treason  to  proceed 
after  this  manner  in  our  own  domestic  affairs,  whei'ein  a 
man  must  of  necessity  be  of  the  one  side  or  the  other; 
though  for  a  man  who  has  no  office  or  express  command 
to  call  him  out,  to  sit  still,  I  hold  it  more  excusable  (and 
yet  I  do  not  excuse  myself  upon  these  terms)  than  in 
foreign  expeditions,  to  which,  however,  according  to  our 
laws,  no  man  is  pressed  against  his  will.  And  yet  even 
those  who  wholly  engage  themselves  in  such  a  war,  may 
behave  themselves  with  such  temper  and  moderation  that 
the  storm  may  fly  over  their  heads  without  doing  them  any 
harm.  Had  we  not  reason  to  hope  such  an  issue  in  the 
person  of  the  late  Sieur  de  Morvilliers,  bishop  of  Orleans?^; 
And  I  know  among  those  who  behave  themselves  most 
bravely  in  the  present  war,  some  whose  manners  are  so 
gentle,  obliging,  and  just,  that  they  will  certainly  stand 
firm,  whatever  event  Heaven  is  preparing  for  us.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  it  properly  belongs  to  kings  only  to  quarrel 
with  kings;  and  I  laugh  at  those  bully-rooks  who,  out  of 
wantonness  of  courage,  present  themselves  to  so  dispro- 
portioned  disputes;  for  a  man  has  never  the  more  partic- 
ular quarrel  with  a  prince,  by  marcliing  openly  and  boldly 
against  him  for  his  own  honor  and  according  to  his  duty; 
if  he  does  not  love  such  a  person,  he  does  bettei-,  he 
esteems  him.  And  notably  the  cause  of  the  laws  and  of 
the  ancient  government  of  a  kingdom,  has  this  always 
annexed  to  it,  that  even  those,  who  for  their  own  private 
interest  invade  them,  excuse,  if  they  do  not  honor,  the 
defenders. 

But  we  are  not,  as  we  nowadays  do,  to  call  peevishness 
and  inward  discontent,  that  spring  from  private  interest  and 

*  "  Tliat  is  not  a  middle  way,  but  no  way,  to  await  events,  by 
which  they  refer  their  resolutions  to  fortune." — LiVY,  xxxii.  21. 

t  Herodotus,  vii.  163. 

I  An  able  negotiator,  who,  though  protected  by  the  Guises,  and 
strooigly  supporting  them,  was  yet  very  far  from  persecuting  \W. 
Reformists.     He  died  1577. 
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passion,  duty:  nor  a  treacherous  aud  malicious  conduct, 
courage;  they  call  their  propeusion  to  mischief  and  vio- 
lence, zeal:  'tis  not  the  cause,  but  their  interest,  that 
inflames  them;  they  kindle  and  begin  a  war,  not  because 
it  is  just,  but  because  it  is  war. 

A  man  nia,y  very  Avell  behave  himself  commodiously,  and 
loyally  too,  among  those  of  the  adverse  party;  carry  your- 
self if  not  with  the  same  equal  affection  (for  tluit  is  capable 
of  different  measure),  at  least  with  an  affection  moderate, 
well-tempered,  and  such  as  shall  not  so  engage  you  to  one 
party,  that  it  may  demand  all  you  are  able  to  do  for  that 
side,  content  yourself  with  a  moderate  proportion  of  their 
favor  and  good-will;  and  to  swim  in  troubled  waters  with- 
out iishing  in  them. 

The  other  way,  of  offering  a  man's  self  and  the  utmost 
service  he  is  able  to  do,  both  to  one  party  and  the  other, 
has  still  less  of  prudence  in  it  than  conscience.  Does  not 
he  to  whom  you  betray  another,  to  whom  you  were  as  wel- 
come as  to  himself,  know  that  you  will  at  another  time  do 
as  much  for  him?  He  holds  you  for  a  villain;  and  in  the 
meantime  hears  what  you  will  say,  gathers  intelligence 
from  you,  and  works  his  own  ends  out  of  your  disloyalty; 
double-dealing  men  are  useful  for  bringing  in,  but  we  must 
have  a  care  they  carry  out  as  little  as  is  possible. 

I  say  nothing  to  one  party,  that  I  may  not,  upon  occasion, 
say  to  the  other,  with  a  little  alteration  of  accent;  and  re- 
port nothing  but  things  either  indifferent  or  known,  or 
what  is  of  common  consequence.  I  cannot  permit  myself, 
for  any  consideration,  to  tell  them  a  lie.  What  is  intrusted 
to  my  secrecy,  I  religiously  conceal;  but  I  take  as  few  trusts 
of  that  nature  upon  me  as  1  can.  'J'he  secrets  of  princes 
are  a  troublesome  burthen  to  such  as  are  not  interested  in 
them.  I  very  willingly  bargain  that  they  trust  me  with 
little,  but  confidently  rely  upon  what  I  tell  them.  I  have 
ever  known  more  than  I  desired.  One  open  way  of  speak- 
ing introduces  another  open  way  of  speaking,  and  draws  out 
discoveries,  like  wine  and  love.  Phillipides,  in  my  opinion, 
answered  King  Lysimachus  very  discreetly,  who,  asking 
him  what  of  his  estate  he  should  bestow  upon  him? 
"  What  you  will,"  said  he,  "  provided  it  be  none  of  your 
secrets."*     I  see  every  one  is  displeased  if  the  bottom  of 

*  Plutarch,  On  Curiosity,  c.  4. 
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the  affair  be  concealed  from  him  wherein  he  is  employed, 
or  that  there  be  any  reservation  in  the  thing:  for  my  part, 
I  am  content  to  know  no  more  of  the  business  than  what 
they  would  have  me  employ  myself  in,  nor  desire  that  my 
knowledge  should  exceed  or  restrict  what  I  have  to  say.  If 
I  must  serve  for  an  instrumentof  deceit,  let  it  be  at  least, 
with  a  safe  conscience;  I  will  not  be  reputed  a  servant 
either  so  affectionate,  or  so  loyal,  as  to  be  fit  to  betray  any- 
one: he  who  is  unfaithful  to  himself,  is  excusably  so  to  his 
master.  But  they  are  princes  who  do  not  accept  men  by 
halves,  and  despise  limited  and  conditional  services;  I  can- 
not help  it;  I  frankly  tell  them  how  far  I  can  go;  for  a 
slave  I  should  not  be,  but  to  i-eason,  and  I  can  hardly 
submit  even  to  that.  And  they  also  are  to  blame  to  exact 
from  a  freeman  the  same  subjection  and  obligation  to  their 
service  that  they  do  from  him  they  have  made  and  bought, 
or  whose  fortune  particularly  and  expressly  depends  upon 
theirs.  The  laws  have  delivered  me  from  a  great  anxiety; 
they  have  chosen  a  side  for  me,  and  given  me  a  master;  all 
other  superiority  and  obligation  ought  to  be  relative  to 
that,  and  cut  off  from  all  other.  Yet  this  is  not  to  say, 
that  if  my  affection  should  otherwise  incline  me,  my  hand 
should  presently  obey  it;  the  will  and  desire  ai'e  a  law  to 
themselves;  but  actions  must  receive  commission  from  the 
public  appointment. 

All  this  proceeding  of  mine  is  a  little  dissonant  from  the 
ordinaiy  forms;  it  would  produce  no  great  effects,  nor  be 
of  any  long  duration;  innocence  itself  could  not,  in  this 
age  of  ours,  either  negotiate  without  dissimulation,  or 
traffic  without  lying;  and,  indeed,  public  employments  are 
by  no  means  for  my  palate;  what  my  profession  requires, 
I  perforin  after  the  most  private  manner  tiuit  I  can.  Being 
young,  I  was  engaged  up  to  the  ears  in  business,  and  it 
succeeded  well;  but  I  disengaged  myself  in  good  time.  I 
have  often  since  avoided  meddling  in  it,  rarely  accepted, 
and  never  asked  it;  keeping  my  back  still  turned  to  ambi- 
tion; but,  if  not  like  rowers  who  so  advance  backward,  yet 
so,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  am  less  obliged  to  my  resolution 
than  to  my  good  fortune,  that  I  was  not  wholly  embarked 
in  it.  For  there  are  ways  less  displeasing  to  my  taste,  and 
more  suitable  to  my  ability,  by  which,  if  she  had  foi'merly 
called  me  to  the  public  service,  and  my  own  advancement 
toward  the  world's  opinion,  J.  know  1  should,  in  spite  of 
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all  my  own  arguments  to  the  contrary,  have  pursued  them. 
Such  as  commonly  say,  in  opposition  to  what  I  profess,  that 
wliat  I  call  freedom,  simplicity,  and  plainness  in  my  man- 
ners, is  art  and  subtlety,  and  rather  prudence  than  goodiiess, 
industry  than  nature,  good  sense  tlian  good  luck,  do  me 
more  honor  than  disgrace;  but,  certainly,  they  make  my 
subtlety  too  subtle:  and  wiioever  has  followed  me  close, 
and  pryed  narrowly  into  me,  I  will  give  him  the  victory,  if 
he  does  not  confess  that  there  is  no  rule  in  their  school  that 
could  match  this  natural  motion,  and  maintain  an  appear- 
ance of  liberty  and  license,  so  equal  and  inflexible,  through 
so  many  various  and  crooked  paths,  and  that  all  their  wit 
and  endeavor^ could  never  have  led  them  through.  Tiie 
way  of  truth  is  one  and  simple;  that  of  particular  profit, 
and  the  commodity  of  affairs  a  man  is  intrusted  with,  is 
double,  unequal,  and  casual.  I  have  often  seen  these 
counterfeit  and  artificial  liberties  practiced,  but  for  the 
most  part,  without  success;  they  relish  of  ^sop's  ass  who, 
in  emulation  of  the  dog,  obligingly  clapped  his  two  forefeet 
upon  his  master's  shoulders;  but  as  many  caresses  as  the 
dog  had  for  such  an  expression  of  kindness,  twice  as  many 
blows  with  a  cudgel  had  the  poor  ass  for  his  compliment: 
"Id  maxhne  quemque  decet,  quod  est  cnjusqne  sunm 
iiiaxime.'"  *  I  will  not  deprive  deceit  of  its  due;  that  were 
but  ill  to  understand  the  world;  I  know  it  has  often  been 
of  great  use,  and  that  it  maintains  and  supplies  most  men's 
employment.  There  are  vices  that  are  lawful,  as  there  are 
many  actions,  either  good  or  excusable,  that  are  not  lawful 
in  themselves. 

Tiie  justice  which  in  itself  is  natural  and  universal,  is 
otherwise  and  more  nobly  ordered,  than  that  other  justice, 
whicli  is  special,  national,  and  constrained  to  the  ends  of 
government:  "  Veri  juris  germanmque  jiistiticB  solidam  et 
expressam  effigiem  nullam  tenemus;  umbra  et  imaginibus 
utimur;"  \  insomuch  that  the  sage  Dandamis,|  hearing  the 

*  "That  best  becomes  every  man,  that  he  is  best  at." — Ciceko, 
De  Offlc,  i.  31. 

f  "  We  retain  no  solid  and  express  effigies  of  true  right  and  jus- 
tice; we  have  only  the  shadow  and  images  of  it." — Cicero,  De  Offlc, 
iii.  17. 

X  An  Indian  sage  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. — 
Plutarch,  Life  of  Alexander  c.  20.  Strabo  (book  xv.)  calls  him 
Mandanis. 
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lives  of  Socrates,  Pytluigoras  and  Diogenes  read,  judged 
them  to  be  great  men  every  way,  excepting  that  they  were 
too  mnch  subjected  to  the  reverence  of  thehiws  which,  to 
second  and  authorize,  true  virtue  must  abate  very  mncli  of 
its  original  vigor;  many  vicious  actions  are  introduced, 
not  only  by  their  permission,  but  by  their  advice:  ''Ex 
senatus  consuUis  plebisquescitis  scelera  exer'centui'."*  I 
follow  the  common  phrase  that  distinguishes  between  prof- 
itable and  honest  things,  so  as  to  call  some  natural  actions, 
that  are  not  only  profitable  but  necessary,  dishonest,  and 
foul. 

But  let  us  proceed  in  our  examples  of  treachery:  two 
pretenders  to  the  kingdom  of  Thracef  were  fallen  into  dis- 
pute about  their  title;  the  emjoeror  hindered  tliem  from 
proceeding  to  blows:  but  one  of  them,  under  color  of 
bringing  things  to  a  friendly  issue  by  an  interview,  having 
invited  his  competitor  to  an  entertainment  in  his  own 
house,  imprisoned  and  killed  him.  Justice  required  that 
the  Romans  should  have  satisfaction  for  this  offense;  but 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  by  ordinary  ways; 
what,  therefore,  they  could  not  do  legitimately,  without 
war  and  without  danger,  they  resolved  to  do  by  treachery; 
and  what  they  could  not  honestly  do,  they  did  profitably. 
For  which  end,  one  Pomponius  Flaccus  was  found  to  be  a 
fit  instrument.  This  man,  by  dissembled  words  and  assur- 
ances, having  drawn  the  other  into  his  toils,  instead  of  the 
honor  and  favor  he  had  promised  him,  sent  him  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  Rome.  Here  one  traitor  betrayed  another, 
contrary  to  common  custom:  for  they  are  full  of  mistrust, 
and  'tis  hard  to  overreach  them  in  their  own  art:  witness 
the  sad  experience  we  have  lately  had.;}; 

Let  who  will  be  Pomponius  Flaccus,  and  there  are  enough 
who  would:  for  my  part,  both  my  word  and  my  faith  are, 
like  all  the  rest,  parts  of  this  common  body:  their  best 
effect  is  the  public  service;  tliis  I  take  for  presupposed. 
But  should  one  command  me  to  take  charge  of  the  courts  of 
law  and  lawsuits,  I  should  make  answer,  that  I  understood 

*  "  Crimes  are  commited  by  the  consent  of  the  magistrates  and 
the  common  laws." — Seneca,  Ep.,95. 

f  Rbescuporis  and  Cotys. — Tacitus,  Annul.,  ii.  65. 

X  Montaigne  here  probably  refers  to  the  feigned  reconciliation  be- 
tween Catherine  de  Medici  and  Henry,  Due  de  Guise,  in  1588. 
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it  not;  or  the  place  of  a  leader  of  pioneers,  I  would  say, 
that  I  was  called  to  a  more  honorable  employment;  so 
likewise,  he  that  would  employ  me  to  lie,  betray,  and  for- 
swear myself,  though  not  to  assassinate  or  to  poison,  for 
some  notable  service,  I  should  say,  "  If  I  have  robbed  or 
stolen  anything  from  any  man,  send  me  rather  to  the  gal- 
leys." For  it  is  permissible  in  a  man  of  honor  to  say,  as 
the  Lacedsemouians  did,*  having  been  defeated  by  Anti- 
pater,  when  just  upon  concluding  an  agreement:  "You 
may  impose  as  heavy  and  ruinous  taxes  upon  us  as  you 
please,  but  to  command  us  to  do  shameful  and  dishonest 
things,  you  will  lose  your  time,  for  it  is  to  no  purpose." 
Every  one  ought  to  make  the  same  vow  to  himself,  tliatthe 
kings  of  Egypt  made  their  judges  solemnly  swear,f  that 
they  would  not  do  anything  contrary  to  their  consciences, 
though  never  so  much  commanded  to  it  by  thetnselves.  In 
such  commissions,  there  is  evident  mark  of  ignominy  and 
condemnation;  and  he  who  gives  it,  at  the  same  time 
accuses  you,  and  gives  it,  if  you  understand  it  right,  for  a 
burden  and  a  punishment.  As  much  as  the  public  affairs 
are  bettered  by  your  exploit,  so  much  are  your  own  the 
worse,  and  the  better  you  behave  yourself  in  it,  'tisso  much 
the  worse  for  yourself;  and  it  will  be  no  new  thing,  nor, 
peradventure,  without  some  color  of  justice,  if  the  same 
person  ruin  yon,  who  set  you  on  work. 

If  treachery  can  be  in  any  case  excusable,  it  must  be 
only  so  when  it  is  practiced  to  chastise  and  betray  treachery. 
There  are  examples  enough  of  treacheries,  not  only  rejected, 
but  chastised  and  punished  by  those  in  favor  of  whom  they 
were  undertaken.  AVho  is  ignorant  of  Fabricius' sentence 
against  the  physician  of  Pyrrhus? 

But  this  we  also  find  recorded,  that  some  persons  have 
commaiuled  a  thing,  who  afterward  have  severely  avenged 
the  execution  of  it  upon  him  they  had  employed,  rejecting 
the  reputation  of  so  unbridled  an  authority,  and  disowning 
so  abandoned  and  base  a  servitude  and  obedience.  Jaropelc, 
duke  of  Russia, J  tampered  with  a  gentleman  of  Hungary 
to  betray  Boleslaus,  king  of  Poland,  either  by  killing  him,  or 

*  Plutarch,  Difference  between  a  Flatterer  and  a  Friend,  c.  21. 

f  Idem,  Apothegms  of  the  Kings. 

X  Martin  Cromer,  De  Rebus  Polon.,  liv.  v.  p.  131,  ed   1555. 
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by  giving  the  Russians  opportunity  to  do  him  some  notable 
mischief.  This  worthy  went  ably  to  work;  he  was  more 
assiduous  than  before  in  the  service  of  that  king,  so  that  he 
obtained  the  honor  to  be  of  liis  council,  and  one  of  the 
chiefest  in  his  trust.  .  With  these  advantages,  and  taking 
aii  opportune  occasion  of  his  master's  absence,  he  betrayed 
Vislicza,  a  great  and  rich  city,  to  the  Russians,  which  was 
entirely  sacked  and  burned,  and  not  only  all  the  inhabitants 
of  both  sexes,  young  and  old,  put  to  the  sword,  but  more- 
over a  great  number  of  neigliboring  gentry,  whom  he  liad 
drawn  tliither  to  that  end.  Jaropelc,  iiis  revenge  being 
thus  satisfied  and  his  anger  appeased,  which  was  not,  in- 
deed, witliont  pretense  (for  Boleshins  had  highly  offended 
him,  and  after  tlie  same  manner)  and  sated  with  the  fruit 
of  this  treachery,  coming  to  consider  the  foulness  of  it,  with 
a  sound  judgment  and  clear  from  passion,  looked  upon 
what  had  been  done  with  so  much  horror  and  remorse, 
that  he  caused  the  eyes  to  be  bored  out  and  the  tongue  and 
shameful  parts  to  be  cut  off  of  him  who  had  performed  it. 

Antigonus*  persuaded  the  Argyraspidian  sohliers  f  to  be- 
tray Eumenes,  their  general,  his  adversary,  into  his  hands; 
but  after  he  had  caused  him,  so  delivered,  to  be  slain,  he 
would  himself  be  the  commissioner  of  the  divine  justice  for 
the  punishment  of  so  detestable  a  crime  and  committed 
them  into  the  hands  of  tlie  governor  of  the  province,  with 
express  command,  by  whatever  means,  to  destroy  and  bring 
them  all  to  an  evil  end,  so  that  of  that  great  number  of 
meu,  not  so  much  as  one  ever  returned  again  into  Mace- 
donia; the  better  he  had  been  served,  the  more  wickedly  he 
judged  it  to  be,  and  mei'iting  greater  punishment. 

The  slave  who  betrayed  the  place  where  his  master 
P.  Sulpicius  lay  concealed,  was,  according  to  the  promise 
of  Sylla's  proscription,  manumitted  for  his  pains;  but 
according  to  the  promise  of  the  public  justice,  wiiicli  was 
free  from  any  such  engagement,  he  was  thrown  headlong 
from  tlie  Tarpeian  rock. J 

Our  King  Clovis,  instead    of  the  arms  of  gold   he  had 

*  Plutarcb,  Life  of  Eumenes,  c.  9. 

f  The  soldiers  bearing  silver  shields.  Cotton  translates  it 
"  Agaraspides'  souldiers." 

^  Valerius  Maximus,  vi.  5,  7. 
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promised  them,  caused  three  of  Caiiacre's  *  servants  to 
be  hanged  after  they  had  betiayed  their  master  to  him, 
though  he  had  debauched  them  to  it;  he  hanged  them  witli 
the  purse  of  their  reward  about  their  necks:  after  liaving 
satisfied  his  second  and  special  faith,  he  satisfied  the 
general  and  first. 

JMohammed  II.  having  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  his 
brother,  out  of  jealousy  of  state,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  Ottoman  family,  he  employed  one  of  his  officers  in 
the  execution;  who,  pouring  a  quantity  of  water  too  fast 
into  him,  choked  him.  This  being  done,  to  expiate  the 
murder,  he  delivered  the  murderer  into  the  hands  of  the 
mother  of  him  he  had  so  caused  to  be  put  to  death,  for 
they  were  only  brothers  by  the  fatlier's  side;  she,  in  his 
presence,  ripped  up  the  murderer's  bosom,  and  with  her 
own  hands  rifled  his  breast  for  his  heart,  tore  it  out,  and 
threw  it  to  the  dogs.  And  even  to  the  worst  people  it  is 
the  sweetest  thing  imaginable,  having  once  gained  their  end 
by  a  vicious  action,  to  foist,  in  all  security,  into  it  some  show 
of  virtue  and  justice,  as  by  way  of  compensation  and  con- 
scientious correction;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  they 
look  upon  the  ministers  of  such  horrid  crimes  as  upon  men 
who  reproach  them  with  them,  and  think  by  their  deaths 
to  erase  the  memory  and  testimony  of  such  proceedings. 

Or  if,  perhaps,  you  are  rewarded,  not  to  frustrate  the 
public  necessity  for  that  extreme  and  desperate  remedy,  he 
who  does  it  cannot  for  all  that,  if  he  be  not  such  himself, 
but  look  upon  you  as  an  accursed  and  execrable  fellow,  and 
conclnde  you  a  greater  traitor  than  he  does,  against  whom 
you  are  so;  for  he  tries  the  malignity  of  yonr  disposition 
by  your  own  hands,  where  he  cannot  possibly  be  deceived, 
you  having  no  object  of  preceding  hatred  to  move  you  to 
such  an  act;  but  he  employs  you  as  they  do  condemned 
malefactors  in  executions  of  justice,  an  office  as  neces- 
sary as  dishonorable.  Besides  the  baseness  of  such  com- 
missions, there  is,  moreover,  a  prostitution  of  conscience. 
,\  Seeing  that  the  daughter  of  Sejanus  could  not  be  put  to 
^i  death  by  the  law  of  Rome  because  she  was  a  virgin,  f  she 
was,  to  make  it  lawful,  first  ravished  by  the  hangman  and 

*  Or  rather  Cararie.     See  Gregorj'  of  Tours,  ii.  41. 
f  Tacitus,  Annal.,  v.  9. 
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then  strangled:  not  only  his  hand  but  his  soul  is  slave  to 
the  public  convenience. 

When  Amurath  I.,  more  grievously  to  punish  his  sub- 
jects who  had  taken  part  in  the  parricide  rebellion  of  his 
son,  ordained  that  their  nearest  kindred  should  assist  in  the 
execution,  I  find  it  very  handsome  in  some  of  tliem  to  have 
rather  chosen  to  be  unjustly  thouglit  guilty  of  the  parricide 
of  another  than  to  serve  justice  by  a  parricide  of  their  own. 
And  where  I  have  seen,  at  the  taking  of  some  little  fort  by 
assault  in  my  time,  some  rascals  who  to  save  their  own 
lives,  would  consent  to  hang  their  fiiendsand  companions, 
I  have  looked  upon  them  to  be  of  worse  condition  tiiau 
those  who  were  hanged.  'Tis  said*  that  Witold,  prince  of 
Lithuania,  introduced  into  that  nation  the  practice  that  the 
criminal  condemned  to  death  should  with  his  own  hand 
execute  the  sentence,  thinking  it  strange  that  a  third  person, 
innocent  of  the  fault,  should  be  made  guilty  of  homicide. 

A  prince,  when  by  some  urgent  circumstance  or  some 
impetuous  and  unforeseen  accident  that  very  much  concerns 
his  state,  compelled  to  forfeit  his  word  and  break  his  faith, 
or  otherwise  forced  from  his  ordinary  duty,  ought  to  attrib- 
ute this  necessity  to  a  lash  of  the  divine  rod;  vice  it  is 
not,  for  he  has  given  up  his  own  reason  to  a  more  universal 
and  more  powerful  reason;  but,  certainly, 'tis  amisfortune; 
so  that  if  any  one  should  ask  me  what  remedy?  ''None," 
say  I,  "  if  he  were  really  racked  between  these  two  extremes; 
sed  videat,  ne  quceratur  latebraperjiirio,^  he  must  do  it;  but 
if  he  did  it  without  regret,  if  it  did  not  grieve  him  to  do  it, 
'tis  a  sign  his  conscience  is  in  a  scurvy  condition."  If 
there  be  a  person  to  be  found  of  so  tender  a  conscience  as 
tothink  no  cure  whatever  worth  so  important  a  remedy,  I 
shall  like  him  never  the  worse;  he  could  not  more  excusably 
or  more  decently  perish.  We  cannot  do  all  we  would,  so 
that  we  must  often,  as  the  last  anchorage,  commit  the  pro- 
tection of  our  vessels  to  the  simple  conduct  of  heaven.  To 
what  more  just  necessity  does  he  reserve  himself?  What  is 
less  possible  for  him  to  do  than  what  he  cannot  do  but  at  the 
expense  of  his  faith  ami  honor,  things  that,  perhaps,  ought 
to  be  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  safety,  or  even  the  safety 
of  his  people.     Though  he  should,  with  folded  arms,  only 

*  ('romer,  De  Rebus  Polon.,  lib.  xvi. 
f  Cicero,  De  Offic,  iii.  29. 
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call  God  to  bis  assistance,  has  he  not  reason  to  hope  that 
the  divine  goodness  will  not  refuse  the  favor  of  an  extra- 
ordinary arm  to  jnst  and  pure  hands?  These  are  dangerous 
examples,  rare  and  sickly  exceptions  to  our  natural  rules; 
we  must  yield  to  them,  but  with  great  moderation  and  cir- 
cumspection; no  private  utility  is  of  such  importance  that 
we  should  upon  that  account  strain  our  consciences  to  such 
a  degree:  the  public  may  be,  when  very  manifest  and  of 
very  great  concern. 

Timoleon  made  a  timely  expiation  for  his  strange  exploit 
by  the  tears  he  shed,  calling  to  mind  that  it  was  with  a 
fraternal  hand  that  he  had  slain  the  tyrant;  and  it  justly 
pricked  his  conscience  that  he  had  been  necessitated  to  pur- 
chase the  public  utility  at  so  great  a  price  as  the  violation 
of  his  private  morality.  Even  the  senate  itself,  by  hi* 
means  delivered  from  slavery,  durst  not  positively  deter- 
mine of  so  high  a  fact,  ami  divided  into  two  so  important 
and  contrary  aspects;  but  the  Syracusans,*  sending  at  the 
same  time  to  the  Corinthians  to  solicit  their  protection,  and 
to  require  of  them  a  captain  fit  to  re-establish  their  city  in 
its  former  dignity  and  to  clear  Sicily  of  several  little  tyrants 
by  whom  it  was  oppressed,  they  deputed  Timoleon  for  that 
service,  with  this  cunning  declaration;  "  that  according  as 
he  should  behave  himself  well  or  ill  in  his  employment, 
their  sentence  should  incline  eitiier  to  favor  the  deliverer 
of  his  country,  or  to  disfavor  the  murderer  of  his  brother." 
This  fantastic  conclusion  carries  along  with  it  some  excuse, 
by  reason  of  the  danger  of  the  example,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  so  strange  an  action;  and  they  did  well  to  dis- 
charge their  own  judgment  of  it,  and  to  refer  it  to  others 
who  were  not  so  much  concerned.  But  Timoleon's  com- 
portment in  this  expedition  soon  made  his  cause  more 
clear,  so  worthily  and  virtuously  he  demeaned  himself 
upon  all  occasions;  and  the  good  fortune  that  accompanied 
him  in  the  difficulties  lie  had  to  overcome  in  this  noble 
employment,  seemed  to  be  strewed  in  his  way  by  the  gods, 
favorably  conspiring  for.  his  justification. 

The  end  of  this  matter  is  excusable,  if  any  can  be  so; 
but  the  profit  of  tiie  augmentation  of  the  public  revenue, 
that  served  the  Roman  senate  for  a  pretense  to  the  foul 
conclusion  I  am  going  to  relate,  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
any  such  injustice. 

*  Plutarcli  (Life  of  Timoleon.  c.  8),  says  twenty  years  after. 
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Certain  cities  had  redeemed  tliemselves  and  their  liberty 
by  money,  by  the  order  and  consent  of  the  senate,  out  of 
the  hands  of  L.  Sylla:  the  business  coming  again  in  ques- 
tion, the  senate  condemned  them  to  be  taxable  as  they 
were  before,  and  that  the  money  they  had  disbursed  for 
their  redemption  should  be  lost  to  them.*  Civil  war  often 
produces  such  villainous  examples;  that  we  punish  private 
men  for  confiding  in  us  when  we  were  public  ministers: 
and  the  self-same  magistrate  makes  another  man  pay  the 
penalty  of  his  change,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it;  the 
pedagogue  whips  his  scholar  for  his  docility;  and  the 
guide  beats  the  blind  man  whom  he  leads  by  the  hand;  a 
horrid  image  of  justice. 

There  are  rules  in  philosophy  that  are  both  false  and 
weak.  The  example  that  is  proposed  to  us  for  preferring 
private  utility  before  faith  given,  has  not  weiglit  enough 
by  the  circumstance  they  put  to  it;  robbers  have  seized 
you,  and  after  having  made  you  swear  to  pay  them  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  dismiss  you.  'Tis  not  well  done  to  say, 
that  an  honest  man  can  be  quit  of  his  oath  without  pay- 
ment, being  out  of  their  hands.  'Tis  no  such  thing;  what 
fear  has  once  made  me  willing  to  do,  I  am  obliged  to  do  it, 
when  I  am  no  longer  in  fear;  and  though  that  fear  only 
prevailed  with  my  tongue  without  forcing  my  will,  yet  am 
I  bound  to  keep  my  word.  For  my  part,  when  my  tongue 
has  sometimes  inconsiderately  said  something  that  I  did 
not  think,  I  have  made  a  conscience  of  disowning  it: 
otherwise,  by  degrees,  we  shall  abolish  all  the  right  another 
derives  from  our  promises  and  oaths.  "Quasi  vero  forti 
viro  vis  possit  adhiberi."\  And  'tis  only  lawful,  upon 
the  account  of  private  interest  to  excuse  breach  of  prom- 
ise when  we  have  promised  something  that  is  unlawful  and 
wicked  in  itself;  for  the  right  of  virtue  ought  to  take  place 
of  the  right  of  any  obligation  of  ours. 

I  have  formerly^  placed  Epaminondas  in  the  first  rank 
of  excellent  men  and  do  not  repent  it.  How  high  did  he 
stretch  the  consideration  of  his  own  particular    duty?  he 


*  Cicero,  De  Offic,  iii.  22. 

f  "As  tliougli  a 
)e  Offic,  iii.  30. 

i  Book  ii.  c.  36. 


f  "As  tliougli  a  man  of  true  couragecould  be  compelled." — Cicero, 
Be  Offic,  iii.  30. 
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who  never  killed  a  mau  whom  he  had  overcome;  who,  foi 
the  inestimable  benefit  of  restoring  the  liberty  of  his  coun- 
try, made  conscience  of  killing  a  tyrant  or  his  accomplices, 
without  due  form  of  justice:*  aud  who  concluded  him  to 
be  a  wicked  man,  how  good  a  citizen  soever  otherwise, 
who  among  his  enemies  in  battle  spared  not  his  friend  and 
his  guest.  This  was  a  soul  of  a  rich  composition:  he 
married  goodness  and  humanity,  nay,  even  the  tenderest 
and  most  delicate  in  the  whole  school  of  philosophy,  to 
the  roughest  and  most  violent  human  actions.  Was  it 
nature  or  art  that  had  iutenerated  that  great  courage  of 
his,  so  full,  so  obstinate  against  pain  and  death  and  pov- 
erty, to  such  an  extreme  degree  of  sweetness  and  com- 
passion? Dreadful  in  arms  and  blood,  he  overran  and 
subdued  a  nation  invincible  by  all  others  but  by  him 
alone;  and  yet  in  the  heat  of  an  encounter,  could  turn 
aside  from  his  friend  and  guest. f  Certainly  he  was  fit  to 
command  in  war,  who  could  so  rein  himself  with  the  curb 
of  good  nature,  in  the  height  and  heat  of  his  fury,  a  fury 
inflamed  and  foaming  with  blood  and  slaughter.  •'Tis  a 
miracle  to  be  able  to  mix  any  image  of  justice  with  such  vio- 
lent actions:  and  it  was  only  possible  for  such  a  steadfastness 
of  mind  as  that  of  Epaminondas,  therein  to  mix  sweetness 
and  the  facility  of  the  gentlest  manners  and  purest  innocence. 
And  whereas  onej  told  the  Mamertines,  that  statutes  were 
of  no  resistance  against  armed  men;  and  another  §  told  the 
tribune  of  the  people,  that  the  time  of  justice  and  of  war 
were  distinct  things;  and  a  third  said||  that  the  noise  of 
arms  deafened  the  voice  of  laws,  this  man  in  all  such  rattle 
was  not  deaf  to  that  of  civility  and  pure  courtesy.  Had  he 
not  borrowed  from  his  enemies^  the  custom  of  sacrificing 
to  the  Muses  when  he  went  to  war,  that  they  might,  by 
their  sweetness  aud  gayety,  soften  his  martial  aud  rigorous 
fury?  Let  us  not  fear,  by  the  example  of  so  great  a  master 
to  believe  that  there   is   somethiug  unlawful,  even  against 

*  Plutarcli,  on  tlie  Dsernon  of  Socrates,  c.  4  and  24. 

f  Idem,  uM  supra,  c.  17. 

X  Plutarcli,  Life  of  Pompey,  c.  3. 

§  Idem,  Life  of  Caesar,  c.  11. 

II  Idem,  Life  of  Mariiis,  c.   10. 

^  The  Lacedaemonians. 
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an  enemy;  and  that  the  common  concern  ought  not  to 
require  all  things  of  all  men,  against  private  interest: 
""  Manente  memoria,  etiam  indissidio  puUicorum  feeder um 
^jrivaii  juris:* 

"  Et  nulla  potentia  vires 
Praestandi,  ne  quid  peccet  amicus,  liabet;  "f 

and  that  all  things  are  not  lawful  to  an  an  honest  man  for 
the  service  of  his  prince,  the  laws,  or  the  general  quarrel: 
"  Non  enim  patria  prcestat  omnibus  officiis  .  .  .  et  ipsi 
cunducit  pios  luibere  cives  in  parentes."  X  'Tis  an  instruc- 
tion proper  for  the  time  wherein  we  live;  we  need  not 
harden  our  courage  with  these  arms  of  steel;  'tis  enough  to 
that  our  shoulders  are  inured  to  them;  'tis  enough  to  dip 
our  pens  in  iuk,  without  dipping  them  in  blood.  If  it  be 
grandeur  of  courage,  and  the  effect  of  a  rare  and  singular 
virtue,  to  contemn  friendship,  private  obligations,  a  man's 
word  and  relationship,  for  the  common  good  and  obedience 
to  the  magistrate,  'tis  certainly  sufficient  to  excuse  us,  that 
'tis  a  grandeur  that  could  have  no  place  in  the  grandeur  of 
Epaminondas'  courage. 

I  abominate  those  mad  exhortations  of  this  other  dis- 
composed soul.  § 

"  Dum  tela  micant,  non  vos  pietatis  imago 
Ulla.  nee  adversa  conspecti  fronte  parentes 
Commoveant;  vultus  gladio  turbate  verendos."  || 

Let  US  deprive  wicked,  bloody,  and  treacherous  natures 
of  such  a  pretense  of  reason;  let  us  set  aside  this  guilty 
and  extravagant  justice,  and  stick  to  more  human  imita- 

*  "  The  memory  of  private  riglit  still  remains  amid  public  dis- 
sensions."— LiVY,  XXV.  18. 

'f  "  No  power  on  eartli  can  sanction  treachery  against  a  friend." — 
Ovid,  De  Pont.,  i.  7.  37. 

:]:"  The  duty  to  one's  country  does  not  supersede  all  other  duties 
— the  country  itself  requires  that  its  citizens  should  act  piously 
toward  their  parents." — Cicero,  De  offic,  iii.  23,  who  however, 
puts  the  matter  interrogatively. 

§  Julius  Csesar. 

II  "  When  swords  are  drawn,  let  no  idea  of  love,  nor  the  face  even 
of  a  father  presented  to  you,  move  you:  mutilate  with  your  sword 
those  venerable  features." — Lucan,  viii.  320. 
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tious.  How  great  thiugs  cau  time  and  example  do!  In 
au  encounter  of  the  civil  war  against  China,  one  of  Pompey's 
soldiers  having  unawares  killed  his  brother,  who  was  of  the 
contrary  party,  he  immediately  for  shame  and  sori-ow  killed 
himself;  *  and  some  years  after  in  another  civil  war  of  the 
same  people  a  soldier  demanded  a  reward  of  his  officer  for 
having  killed  his  brother. f 

A  man  but  ill  proves  the  honor  and  beauty  of  au  action 
by  its  utility;  and  very  erroneously  concludes  that  every 
one  is  obliged  to  it,  and  that  it  becomes  every  one  to  do 
it,  if  it  be  of  utility: 

"  Omnia  non  pariter  rerum  sunt  omnibus  apta,"  % 

Let  us  take  that  which  is  most  necessary  and  profitable 
for  human  society;  it  will  be  marriage;  and  yet  the  council 
of  the  saints  find  the  contrary  much  better,  excluding 
from  it  the  most  venerable  vocation  of  man;  as  we  design 
those  horses  for  stallions,  of  which  we  have  the  least 
esteem. 


''(than 
Ithe  J 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

OF    REPENTANCE. 

Others  form  man;  I  only  report  him:  and  I'epresent  a 
particular  one,  ill  fashioned  enough,  and  whom,  if  I  had  to 
model  him  anew,  I  should  certainly  make  something  else 
(than  what  he  is:  but  that's  past  recalling.  Now,  though 
features  of  my  picture  alter  and  change,  'tis  not,  how- 
unlike:  the  world  eternally  turns  round;  all  things 
therein  are  incessantly  moving,  the  earth,  the  rocks  of 
Caucasus,  and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  both  by  the  public 
motion  and  their  own.  Even  constantcy  itself  is  no  other 
'iJtit  a  slower  and  more  languishing  motion.  I  cannot  fix 
my  object;  'tis  always  tottering  and  reeling  by  a  natural 
giddiness:  I  take  it  as  it  is  at  the  instant  I  consider  it;  I 
[do  not  paint  its  being,  I  paint  its  passage;  not  a  passing 

*  Tacitus,  Hist.,  iii.  51. 

f  Idem,  ibid. 

:J:  "  All  tiling  are  not  equally  fit  for  all   men." — Propertius,  iii. 
9,  7. 
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from  oue  age  to  another,  or,  us  tlie  people  say,  from  seven  \ 
to  seven  years,  but  from  day  to  day,  fiom  minute  to  minute.  J 
I  must  accommodate  my  history  to  the  hour:  I  may  presently 
change,  not  only  by  fortune,  but  also  by  intention.  'Tis 
a  counterpart  of  various  and  eliangeable  accidents,  and  of 
irresolute'imaginations,  tind,  as  it  falls  out,  sometimes  con- 
trary: whether  it  be  that  1  am  then  another  self,  or  that  I 
take  subjects  by  other  circumstances  and  considerations: 
so  it  is,  that  I  may  peradventure  contradict  myself,  but,  as 
Demades  said,  I  never  contradict  the  truth.  Could  my 
soul  once  take  footing,  1  would  not  essay  but  resolve:  but 
it  is  always  learning  and  making  trial. 

I  propose  a  life  ordinary  and  without  lustre:  'tis  all  - 
one;  all  moral  philosophy  may  as  well  be  applied  to  a  com- 
mon and  private  life,  as  to  one  of  richer  composition: 
every  man  carries  the  entire  form  of  luunan  condition. 
Autiiors  communicate  themselves  to  the  people  by  some 
especial  and  extrinsic  mark;  I,  the  first  of  any,  by  my  uni- 
versal being;  as  Michael  de  Montaigne,  not  as  a  grammar- 
ian, a  poet,  or  a  lawyer.  If  the  world  find  fault  that  I 
speak  too  much  of  myself,  I  find  fault  that  they  do  not  so  / 
much  as  think  of  themselves.  But  is  it  reason,  that  being 
so  particular  in  my  way  of  living,  I  should  pretend  to  rec- 
ommend myself  to  the  public  knowledge?  And  is  it  also 
reason  that!  should  produce  to  the  world,  where  art  and 
handling  have  so  Uiuch  credit  and  authority,  crude  and 
simple  effects  of  nature,  and  of  a  weak  nature  to  boot?/  Is 
it  not  to  build  a  wall  without  stone  or  brick,  or  some  such 
thing,  to  write  books  without  learning  and  without  art? 
Tiie  fancies  of  music  are  carried  on  by  art;  mine  by  chance. 
I  have  this,  at  least,  according  to  discipline,  that  never  any 
man  treated  of  a  subject  he  better  understood  and  knew, 
than  I  what  I  have  undertaken,  and  that  in  this  I  am  the 
most  understanding  man  alive:  secondly,  that  never  any 
man  penetrated  farther  int©  his  matter,  nor  better  and 
more  distinctly  sifted  the  parts  and  sequences  of  it,  nor 
ever  more  exactly  and  fully  arrived  at  the  end  he  proposed 
to  himself.  To  perfect  it,  I  need  bring  nothing  but  fidelity 
to  the  work,  and  that  is  there,  and  tlie  most  pure  and  sin- 
cere that  is  anywhere  to  be  found.  I  speak  truth,  not  so 
much  as  I  would,  but  as  much  as  I  dare;  and  I  dare  a  little 
tiie  more,  as  I  grow  older;  for,  methinks,  custom  allows  to  , 
age  more  liberty  of  prating,  and  more  indiscretion  of  talk-  J 
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ing  of  a  mean's  self.  Tliat  cannot  fall  out  here,  which  I 
often  see  elsewhere,  that  the  work  and  the  artificer  contra- 
dict one  another:  "Can  a  man  of  such  sober  conversation 
have  written  so  foolish  a  book?  "  Or  "  Do  so  learned  writ- 
ings proceed  from  a  man  of  so  weak  conversation?"  He 
who  talks  at  a  very  ordinary  rate,  and  writes  rare  matter, 
'tis  to  say  that  his  capacity  is  borrowed  and  not  his  own. 
A  learned  man  is  not  learned  in  all  things:  but  a  sufficient 
man  is  sufficient  throughout,  even  to  ignorance  itself;  here 
my  book  and  I  go  hand  in  hand  together.  Elsewhere  men 
may  commend  or  censure  the  work,  without  reference  to  the 
workman;  here  they  cannot:  who  touches  the  one,  touches 
the  other^  He  who  shall  judge  of  it  without  knowing  him, 
will  more  wrong  himself  than  me;  he  who  does  know  him, 
gives  me  all  the  satisfaction  I  desire.  I  shall  be  happy  be- 
yond my  desert,  it  I  can  obtain  only  thus  much  from  the 
public  approbation,  as  to  make  men  of  understanding  per- 
ceive that  1  was  capable  of  profiting  by  knowledge,  had  I 
had  it;  and  that  I  deserved  to  have  been  assisted  by  a  bet- 
ter memory. 

Be  pleased  here  to  excuse  what  I  often  repeat,  that  I 
very  rarely  repent,  and  that  my  conscience  is  satisfied  witE 
itself,  not  as  the  conscience  of  an  angel,  or  that  of  a  horse, 
but  as  the  conscience  of  a  man;  always  adding  this  clause, 
not  one  of  ceremony,  but  a  true  and  real  submission,  that 
I  speak  inquiring  and  doubting,  purely  and  simply  referring 
myself  to  the  common  and  accepted  beliefs  for  the  resolu- 
tion.    I  do  not  teach,  I  only  relate. 

There  is  no  vice  that  is  absolutely  a  vice  which  does  not 
ofl'end,  and  that  a  sound  judgment  does  not  accuse;  for 
there  is  in  it  so  manifest  a  deformity  and  inconvenience, 
that,  peradventure,  they  are  in  the  right  who  say  that  it  is 
chiefly  begotten  by  stupidity  and  ignorance:  so  hard  is  it  to 
imagine  that  a  man  can  know  without  abhorring  it.  Malice 
I  sucks  up  the  greatest  part  of  ,its  own  venom,  and  pofsons 
!  itself.*  Vice  leaves  repentance  in  the  soul,  like  an  ulcer  in 
the  flesh,  which  is  always  scratching  and  lacerating  itself: 
for  reason  effaces  all  other  grief  and  sorrows,  but  it  begets 
that  of  repentance,  which  is  so  much  the  more  grievous,  by 
reason  it  springs  within,  as  the  cold  and  heat  of  fevers  are 
more  sharp  than  those  that  only  strike  upon  the   outward 

*  Seneca,  Ep.  81. 
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skin.  I  hold  for  vices  (but  every  one  :iccording  to  its  pro- 
portion), not  only  those  whicli  reason  and  nature  condemn, 
but  those  also  which  the  opinion  of  men,  though  false  and 
erroneous,  have  made  such,  if  authorized  by  law  and 
custom. 

Tliere  is  likewise  no  virtue  which  does  not  rejoice  a  well- 
descended  nature;  there  is  a  kind  of,  I  know   not   what, 
congratulation  in  well  doing  that  gives  us  an  inward  satis- 
faction, and  a  generous  boldness  that  accompanies  a  good   . 
conscience:  a  soul  daringly  vicious  may,  peradventure,  arm 
itself  with  security,  but  it  cannot  supply  itself  with  this 
complacency  and  satisfaction.     'Tis  no  little  satisfaction  to 
feel  a  man's  self  preserved  fi'om  the  contagion  of  so  depraved 
an  age,  and  to  say  to  himself:     "  Whoever  could  penetrate  "yt 
into  my  soul  would  not  there  find  me  guilty  either  of  the  ■ 
affliction  or  ruin  of  any  one,  or  of  revenge  or  envy,  or  any 
offense  against  the  public  laws,  or  of  innovation  or  disturb- 
ance, or  failure  of  my  word;  and  though  the  license  of  the 
time  permits  and  teaches  every  one  so  to  do,  yet  have  I  not 
plundered  any  Frenchman's  goods,  or  taken  his  money,  and 
have  lived  upon  what  is  my  own,  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace; 
neither  have  I  set  any  man  to  work  without  paying  him  his    ,- 
hire."     These    testimonies   of   a   good    conscience   please,   '"' 
and  this  natural  rejoicing  is  very  beneficial  to  us,  and  the 
only  reward  that  we  can  never  fail  of. 

To  ground  the  recompense  of  virtuous  actions  upon  the-, 
approbation  of  others  is  too  uncertain  and  unsafe  a  founda-    ; 
tion,  especially  in  so  corrupt  and  ignorant  an   age  as  this,    ' 
wherein  the  good  opinion  of  the  vulgar  is  injurious:  upon 
whom  do  yon  rely  to  show  you  what  is  recommendable? 
God  defend  me  from  being  an  honest  man,  according  to  the 
descriptions  of    honor  I  daily  see  every  one  make  of   him- 
self.    "  QiKB  fuera7it  vi'tia,  mores  sunf."*     Some  of   my 
friends  have  at  times  schooled  and  scolded  me  with   great 
sincerity   and    plainness,    either   of    their   own   voluntary 
motion,  or  by  me  entreated  to  it  as  to  an  oflBce,  which  to  a 
well-composed   soul   surpasses  not  only  in   utility,  but  in 
kindness   all    other   offices  of   friendship:  I    have   always 
received  them  with  the  most  open  arms,  both   of   courtesy 
and  acknowledgment;  but,  to   say  the  truth,  ]  have  often 

*"  What  before  were   vices  are  now   right   manners." — Seneca, 
Ep.,  39. 
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found  so  much  false  measure,  both  in  tlieir  reproaches aud 
praises, that   I    liad  not   done    much    amiss,  rather  to  Imve 
done  ill,  than  to  have  done  well  according  to  theii' notions. 
\  We,  who  live  private  lives,  not  exposed  to  any  other  view 
than  our  own,  ought  chiefly  to  have  settled  a  pattern  within 
ourselves  by  which  to  try  our  actions;  and  according  to 
that,  sometimes  to  eucourage  and  sometimes  to  correct  our- 
•*  selves.     I  have  my  laws  aud   my   judicature   to   judge  of 
I      myself,  and  apply  myself   more  to  these  than  to  any  otlier 
M  rules:  1  do,  indeed,  restrain  my  actions  according  toothers; 
1  but  extend  them  not  by  any  other  rule  than  ray  own.     You 
you raell  only  know JJ.  you  are  cowardly  and  cruel,  loyal  and 
devout:  others  see  you  not,  and  only, guess  at  you  by  un- 
certain conjectures,  and  do  not  so  much  see  your  nature  as 
your  art;  rely  not  therefore  upon  their  opinions,  but  stick  to 
your  own:     "  Tuo  tibi  judicio  est  nte-ndum  .   .   .    Virtntis 
\  et  viUorum  grave  ipsius  conscientice pondus  est:   qua  snb- 
I  lata,  jacent  omnia."* 

But  the  saying  that  repentance  immediately  follows  the 
sin  seems  not  to  have  respect  to  sin  in  its  high  estate, 
which  is  lodged  in  us  as  in  its  own  proper  habitation.  One 
may  disown  and  retract  the  vices  that  surprise  us,  and  to 
which  we  are  hurried  by  passions;  but  those  which  by  a 
/  long  habit  are  rooted  in  a  strong  and  vigorous  will  are  not 
\  subject  to  contradiction.  Repentance  is  no  other  but  a 
recanting  of  the  will  and  an  opposition  to  our  fancies,  which 
lead  us  which  way  they  please.  It  makes  this  person  disown 
his  former  virtue  and  eontinency: 

"  Quae  mens  est  liodie,  cur  eadem  non  puero  fuit? 
Vel  cur  Lis  animis  incolumes  non  redeunt  genae?  "  f 

.;      'Tis  an  exact  life   that    maintains  itself  in  due  order  in 

I  private.     Every  one  may  juggle  his  part,  and  represent  an 

honest   man    upon    the  stage:  but  within,  and  in  his  own 

bosom,  where  all  may  do  as  they  list,  where  all  is  concealed, 

to   be  regular — there's  the  point.     The  next  degree  is  to  be 

.  *  "  Tliou  must   employ  thy  own  judgment  upon   thyself;  great  is 

the  weight  of  thy  own  conscience  in  the  discovery  of  thy  own  vir- 
tues and  vices  that  being  taken  away,  all  things  are  lost. " — Cicero, 
De  Nat.  Dei,  iii.  35,  Tusc.  Quces.,  i.  25. 

f  "  Why  was  I  not  of  the  same  mind  when  I  was  a  boy  that  I 
am  now?  or  why  do  not  the  ruddy  cheeks  of  my  youth  return  to 
help  me  now?" — Horace,   Od.,  iv.  10,  7. 
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so  in  his  house,  uurl  in  liis  ordinary  actions,  for  whicli  we  •: 
are  accouiitcible  to  none,  and  where  tliere  is  no  study  nor 
artifice.  And  therefore  B.iiis,  setting  forth  the  excellent 
state  of  a  private  family,  says:  "of  which*  the  master  is 
the  same  within,  by  his  own  virtue  and  temper,  that  he  is 
abroad,  for  fear  of  the  laws  and  report  of  men."  And  it 
was  a  worthy  sjiying  of  Julius  Dflisus,f  to  the  masons  who 
offeFed  hiin,T'or  tlTi-ee  thousand  crowns,  to  put  his  house  iu 
such  a  posture  that  his  neighbours  should  no  longer  have 
the  same  inspection  into  it  as  before;  "  1  will  give  you,^' 
said  he,  ''  six  thousand  to  make  it  so  that  everybody  may 
see  into  every  room."  'Tis  honorably  recoi-ded  of  Agesihius,| 
that  he  used"  in  his  joufney's' always  to  take  up  his  lodgings 
in  temples,  to  the  end  that  the  people  and  the  gods  them- 
selves might  pry  into  liis  most  private  actions.  Sucli  a  one 
has  been  a  miracle  to  the  world,  in  whom  neither  his  wife 
nor  servant  has  ever  seen  anything  so  much  as  remarkable; 
few  men  have  been  admired  by  their  own  domestics;  no 
one  was  ever  a  prophet,  not  merely  in  his  own  house,  but 
in  his  own  country,  says  the  experience  of  histories:§  'tis 
the  same  in  things  of  naught,  and  in  this  low  example  the 
image  of  a  greater  is  to  be  seen.  In  my  country  of  Gas-  j 
cony,  they  look  upon  it  as  a  drollery  to  see  me  in  print;  ' 
the"  further  off  I  am  read  from  my  own  home,  the  better  I 
am  esteemed.  I  am  fain  to  purchase  printers  in  Guienue; 
elsewhere  they  purchase  me.  Upon  this  it  is  that  they 
lay  their  foundation  who  conceal  themselves  present  and 
living,  to  obtain  a  name  when  they  are  absent  and  dead. 
I  had  rather  have  a  great  deal  less  in  hand,  and  do  not 
expose  myself  to  the  world  upon  any  other  account  than 
my  present  share;  when  I  leave  it  I  quit  the  rest.  See 
this  functionary  whom  the  people  escort  in  state,  with 
wonder  and  applause,  to  his  very  door;  he  puts  off  the 
pageant  with  his  robe,  and  falls  so  much  tlie  lower  by  how 
much  he  was  higher  exalted:  in  himself  within,  all  is 
tumult   and  degraded.     And  though  all  should  be  regular 

*  Plutarcli,  Banquet  of  tlie  Seven  Sages. 

f  He  is  called  so  by  Plutarcli  in  bis  Instuctions  to  those  wlio 
]\Ianage  State  Affairs,  but  be  was,  iu  reality,  Marcus  Livius  Drusus, 
the  fauious  tribune,  as  we  find  in  Paterculus. 

:j:  Plutarcb,  in  vita,  c.  5. 

^  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet-de-cbanibre,  said  Marshal  Catinat.    ^ 
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there,  it  will  require  a  vivid  and  well-clioseu  judgment  to 
perceive  it  in  these  low  and  private  actions;  to  which  may 
be  added,  that  order  is  a  dull,  somber  virtue.  To  enter  a 
breach,  conduct  an  embassy,  govern  a  people,  are  actions  of 
renown:  to  repreliend,  laugh,  sell,  pay,  love,  hate,  and 
gently  and  justly  converse  with  a  man's  own  family,  and 
with  liimself;  not  to  relax,  not  to  give  a  man's  self  tlie  lie 
is  more  rare  and  hard,  and  less  remarkable.  By  wiiicli 
means,  retired  lives,  whatever  is  said  to  the  contrary, 
undergo  duties  of  as  great  or  greater  difficulty  than  the 
others  do;  and  private  men,  says  Aristotle,*  serve  virtue 
iniore  painfully  and  highly,  than  thosefh  authority  do:  we 
(prepare  ourselves  for  emiuenfc  occasions,  more  out  of  glory 
than  conscience.  The  sliortest  way  to  arrive  at  glory,  would 
be  to  do  that  for  conscience  which  we  do  for  glory:  and  the 
virtue  of  Alexander  appears  to  me  of  mucli  less  vigor  in 
his  great  theater,  than  that  of  Socrates  in  his  mean  and 
obscure  employment,    I  can  easily  conceive  Socrates  in  the 

/place  of  Alexander,  but  Alexander  in  that  of  Socrates,  I 
cannot.  Who  shall  ask  the  one  what  he  can  do,  he  will 
answer,  "  Subdue  the  world:"  and  who  shall  put  the  same 
question  to  the  other,  he  will  say,  "  Cai'ry  on  human  life 
^.  conformably  with  its  natural* condition;"  f  a  much  moi'e 
general,  weighty,  and  legitimate  science  than  the  other. 

The  virtue  of  the  soul  does  not  consist  in  flying  high, 
but  in  walking  orderly;  its  grandeur  does  not  exercise 
itself  in  grandeur,  but  in  mediocrity.  As  they  who  judge 
and  try  us  within,  make  no  great  account  of  the  luster  of 
our  public  actions,  and  see  they  are  only  streaks  and  rays 
of  clear  water  springing  from  a  slimy  and  muddy  bottom: 
so,  likewise,  they  who  judge  of  us  by  this  gallant  outward 
appearance,  in  like  manner  conclude  of  our  internal  con- 
stitution; and  cannot  couple  common  faculties,  and  like 
their  own,  with  the  other  faculties  that  astonish  them,  and 
are  so  far  out  of  their  sight.  Therefore  it  is,  that  we  give 
such  savage  forms  to  demons:  and  who  does  not  give 
Tamerlane  great  eyebrows,  wide  nostrils,  a  dreadful  vis- 
age, and  a  prodigious  stature,  according  to  the  imagina- 

*  Moral,  ad  Nicom.,  x.  7. 

f  Montaio;ne  added  here,  "  To  do  for  the  world  that  for  which  he 
came  into  the  world,"  but  he  afterward  erased  these  words  from  the 
manuscript. — Naigeon. 
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tion  lie  has  conceived  by  the  report  of  his  name?  Had  any 
one  formerly  bronglit  me  to  Erasmus,  I  should  hardly  have 
believed  but  that  all  was  adage  and  apothegm  he  spoke 
to  his  man  or  his  hostess.  We  much  more  aptly  imagine 
nu  artisan  upon  his  close-stool,  or  upon  his  wife,  than  a 
great  president  venerable  by  his  port  and  sufficiency:  we 
fancy  that  they,  from  their  high  tribunals,  will  not  abase 
themselves  so  much  as  to  live.  As  vicious  souls  are  often 
incited  by  some  foreign  imjsulse  to  do  well,  so  are  vii-tu- 
ous  souls  to  do  ill;  they  are  therefore  to  be  judged  by  their 
settled  state,  when  they  are  at  home,  whenever  that  may 
be;  and,  at  all  events,  when  they  are  nearer  repose,  and  iu 
their  native  station. 

Natural  inclinations  are  much  assisted  and  fortified  b^ 
edji.catioji:  bjrt  they  seldom  alter  and  overcome  their  in- 
stitution: a  mousand  natures  of  my  time  have  escaped 
toward  virtue  or  vice,  through  a  quite  contrary  disci- 
pline; 

"  Sic  ubi  desuetae  silvis  in  carcere  clausae 
Mansuevere  ferae,  et  vultus  posuere  minaces, 
Atque  hominem  didicere  pati,  si  torrida  parvus  " 

Venit  in  ora  cruor,  redeunt  rabiesque  furorque, 
Admonitseque  tument  gustato  sanguine  fauces; 
Fervet,  et  a  trepido  vix  abstinet  ira  magistro;  "  *■ 

these  original  qualities  are  not  to  be  rooted  out;  they 
may  be  covered  and  concealed.  The  Latin  tongue  is  as  it 
were  natural  to  me;  I  understand  it  better  than  French; 
but  I  have  not  been  used  to  speak  it,  nor  hardly  to  write  it 
these  forty  years.  Yet,  upon  extreme  and  sudden  emotions 
which  I  have  fallen  into  twice  or  thrice  in  my  life,  and 
once,  seeing  my  father  in  perfect  health  fall  upon  me  in  a 
swoon,  I  have  always  uttered  my  first  outcries  and  ejacula- 
tions in  Latin;  nature  starting  up,  and  forcibly  expressing 
itself,  in  spite  of  so  long  a  discontinuation;  and  this  exam- 
ple is  said  of  many  others. 

They  who  in  my  time  have  attempted  to  correct  the 
manners  of  the    world  by  new  opinions,  reform  seeming 

*  "  So  savage  beasts,  when  shut  up  in  cages,  and  grown  unac- 
customed to  the  woods,  become  tame,  and  lay  aside  their  fierce 
h)oks,  and  submit  to  the  rule  of  man;  if  agaiii  they  taste  blood, 
their  rage  and  fury  return,  their  jaws  are  erected  by  thirst  of  blood, 
and  they  scarcely  forbear  to  assail  their  trembling  masters." — 
LuCAN,  iv.  2J37. 
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vices,  but  the  essential  vices  they  leave  as  they  were,  if  in- 
deed, they  do  not  augment  them;  and  augmentation  is, 
therein,  to  be  feared;  we  defer  all  other  well  doing  upon 
the  account  of  these  external  reformations,  of  less  cost  and 
greater  show,  and  thereby  expiate  clieaply,  for  the  other 
natural  consubstantial  and  intestine  vices.  Look  a  little 
into  our  experience:  there  is  no  man,  if  he  listen  to  him- 
self, who  does  not  in  himself  discover  a  particular  and  gov- 
erning form  of  his  own,  that  jostles  his  education,  and 
vvi'estles  with  the  tempest  of  passions  that  are  contrary  to 
it.  For  my  part,  I  seldom  find  myself  agitated  with  sur- 
prises; I  always  find  myself  in  my  place,  as  heavy  and  un- 
wieldy bodies  do;  if  I  am  not  at  home,  I  am  always  near 
at  hand;  my  dissipatious  do  not  transport  me  very  far, 
there  is  nothing  strange  nor  extreme  in  the  case;  and  yet  I 
have  sound  and  vigorous  turns. 

The  true  condemnation,  and  which  touches  the  common 
practice  of  men,  is,  that  their  very  retirement  itself  is  full 
of  filth  and  corruption;  the  idea  of  their  reformation  com- 
posed; their  repentance  sick  and  fault}^  very  nearly  as 
much  as  their  sin.  Some,  either  from  having  been  linked 
to  vice  by  a  natural  propension,  or  long  pi'actice,  cannot 
see  its  deformity.  Otliers  (of  whicli  constitution  I  am)  do 
indeed  feel  the  weight  of  vice,  but  they  counterbalance  it 
fwith  pleasure,  or  some  other  occasion;  and  suffer,  and  lend 
jthemselves  to  it,  for  a  certain  price,  but  viciously  and 
'^basely.  Yet  there  might,  haply,  be  imagined  so  vast  a 
disproportion  of  measure,  where  witii  justice  the  pleasure 
might  excuse  the  sin,  as  we  say  of  utility;  not  only  if 
accidental,  and  out  of  sin,  as  in  thefts,  but  the  very  exercise 
of  sin,  as  in  the  emjoyment  of  women,  where  the  tempta- 
tion is  violent,  and  'tis  said,  sometimes  not  to  be  over- 
come. 

Being  the  other  day  at  Armaignac,  on  the  estate  of  a 
kinsman  of  mine,  I  there  saw  a  country  fellow  who  was  by 
every  one  nicknamed  the  thief.  He  tims  related  the  story 
of  his  life;  that  being  born  a  beggar,  and  finding  that  he 
should  not  be  able,  so  as  to  be  clear  of  indigence,  to  get  his 
living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he  resolved  to  turn  thief, 
and  by  means  of  his  sti'ength  of  body,  had  exercised  this 
trade  all  the  time  of  his  youth  in  great  security;  for  he 
ever  made  his  harvest  and  vintage  in  other  men's  grounds, 
but  a  great  way  off,  and  in  so  great  quantities,  that  it  was 
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not  to  be  imagined  one  man  could  have  carried  away  so 
mucli  in  one  night  upon  his  shoulders;  and,  moreover,  was 
careful  equally  to  divide  and  distribute  the  mischief  he  did, 
that  the  loss  was  of  less  importance  to  every  particular  mau. 
He  is  now  grown  old,  and  rich  for  a  mau  of  liis  condition, 
thanks  to  his  trade,  which  he  openly  confesses  to  every  one. 
And  to  make  his  peace  with  God,  he  says,  that  he  is  daily 
ready  by  good  offices  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  successors 
of  those  he  has  robbed,  and  if  he  do  not  finish  (for  to  do  it 
all  at  once  he  is  not  able)  he  will  then  leave  it  in  charge  to 
his  heirs  to  perform  the  rest,  proportionably  to  the  wrong 
he  himself  only  knows  he  has  done  to  each.  By  this 
description,  true  or  false,  this  man  looks  upon  theft  as  a 
dishonest  action,  and  hates  it,  but  less  than  povei'ty,  and 
simply  repents;  but  to  the  extent  he  has  thus  recompensed, 
he  repents  not.  This  is  not  that  habit  which  incorporates 
us  into  vice,  and  conforms  even  our  understanding  itself  to 
it;  nor  is  it  that  impetuous  whirlwind  that  by  gusts  troubles 
and  blinds  our  souls  and  for  tlie  time  precipitates  us,  judg- 
ment and  all,  into  tlie  power  of  vice. 

I  customarily  do  what  I  do  thoroughly  and  make  but  one 
step  on't;  I  have  rarely  any  movement  that  hides  itself  and 
steals  away  from  my  reason,  and  that  does  not  proceed  in 
the  matter  by  the  consent  of  all  my  faculties,  without  divi- 
sion or  intestine  sedition;  my  judgment  is  to  have  all  the 
blame  or  all  tlie  praise;  and  the  blame  it  once  has,  it  has 
always;  for  almost  from  my  infancy  it  has  ever  been  one; 
the  same  inclination;  the  same  turn,  the  same  force;  and  as 
to  universal  opinions,  I  fixed  myself  from  my  childhood  in 
the  place  where  I  resolved  to  stick.  There  are  some  sins 
that  are  impetuous,  prompt,  and  sudden;  let  us  set  them 
aside;  but  in  these  other  sins  so  often  repeated,  deliberated, 
and  contrived,  whether  sins  of  complexion  or  sins  of  pro- 
fession and  vocation,  I  cannot  conceive  that  they  should 
have  so  long  been  settled  in  the  same  resolution,  unless  the 
reason  and  conscience  of  him  wlio  has  them,  be  constant  to 
have  them;  and  the  repentance  he  boasts  to  be  inspired 
with  on  a  sudden,  is  very  hard  for  me  to  imagine  or  form. 
I  follow  not  tlie  oj)inion  of  the  Pythagorean  sect,  *'  that 
men  take  up  a  new  soul  when  they  repair  to  the  images  of 
the  gods  to  receive  their  oracles,"  unless  he  mean  that  it 
must  needs  bo  extrinsic,  new,  and  lout  for  the  time;  our 
own  showing  so  little  sign  of  purification  and  cleanness,  fit 
for  such  an  office. 
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They  act  quite  contrary  to  tlie  stoical  precepts,  wlio  do 
indeed,  command  us  to  correct  the  imperfections  and  vices 
we  know  ourselves  guilty  of,  but  forbid  us  therefore  to  dis- 
turb the  repose  of  our  souls;  these  make  us  believe  that 
they  have  great  grief  and  remorse  within;  but  of  amend- 
ment, correction,  or  interruption,  they  make  nothing 
appear.  It  cannot  be  a  cure  if  the  malady  be  not  wholly 
discharged;  if  repentance  were  laid  upon  the  scale  of  the 
balance,  it  would  weigh  down  sin.  I  find  no  quality  so 
easy  to  counterfeit  as  devotion,  if  men  do  not  conform  their 
manners  and  life  to  the  profession;  its  essence  is  abstruse 
and  occult;   the  appearances  easy  and  ostentatious. 

For  my  own  part,  I  may  desire  in  general  to  be  other 
than  I  am;  I  may  condemn  and  dislike  my  whole  form, 
and  beg  of  Almighty  God  for  an  entire  reformation,  and 
that  He  will  please  to  pardon  my  natural  infirmity:  but  I 
ought  not  to  call  this  repentance,  methinks,  no  more,  than 
,  the  being  dissatisfied  that  I  am  not  an  angel  or  Cato.  My 
actions  are  regular,  and  confornsable  with  what  I  am,  and 
to  my  condition;  I  can  do  no  better;  and  repentance  does  not 
properly  touch  things  that  are  not  in  our  power;  sorrow 
does.  I  imagine  an  infinite  number  of  natures  more  ele- 
vated and  regular  than  mine;  and  yet  I  do  not  for  all  that 
improve  my  faculties,  no  more  than  my  arm  or  will  grow 
more  strong  and  vigorous  for  conceiving  those  of  another 
to  be  so.  Ij^to  conceive  and  wish  a  nobler  way  of  acting 
than  that  we  have,  should  produce  a  repentance  of  our 
own,  we  must  then  repent  us  of  our  most  innocent  actions, 
forasmuch  as  we  may  well  suppose  that  in  a  more  excellent 
nature  they  would  have  been  carried  on  with  greater  dig- 
nity and  perfection;  and  we  would  tliat  ours  were  so. 
When  I  reflect  upon  the  deportments  of  my  youth,  with 
that  of  my  old  age,  I  find  that  I  have  commonly  behaved 
myself  with  equal  order  in  both,  according  to  what  I  under- 
stand: this  is  all  that  my  resistance  can  do.  I  do  not  flat- 
ter myself;  in  the  same  circumstances  I  should  do  the  same 
things.  It  is  not  a  patch,  but  rather  an  universal  tincture, 
with  which  I  am  stained.  I  know  no  repentance,  superfi- 
cial, half-way  and  ceremonious;  iljtnust  sting  me  all  over 
before  I  can  call  it  so,  and  must  prick  my  bowels  as  deeply 
and  universally  as  God  sees  into  me. 

As  to  business,  many  excellent  opportunities  have  es- 
caped me   for   want   of  good    management;    and  yet  my 
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deliberations  were  sound  enough,  according  to  the  occur-  ^^ 
rences presented  tome:  'tis  tlieir  way  to  choose  always  tlie  ) 
easiest  and  safest  course.  I  find  that,  in  my  former  re- 
solves, I  liave  proceeded  with  discretion,  according  to  my 
own  rule,  and  according  to  the  state  of  the  subject  pro- 
posed, and  should  do  the  same  a  thousand  years  hence  in 
like  occasions;  I  do  not  consider  what  it  is  now,  but  what, 
it  was  then,  when  I  deliberated  on  it:  the  force  of  all  coun- 
sel consists  in  the  time;  occasions  and  things  eternally 
shift  and  change.  I  have  in  my  life  committed  some  im- 
portant errors,  not  for  want  of  good  understanding,  but 
for  want  of  good  luck.  There  are  secret,  and  not  to  be 
foreseen,  parts  in  matters  we  have  in  hand,  especially  in 
the  nature  of  men;  mute  conditions,  that  make  no  show, 
unknown  sometimes  even  to  the  possessors  themselves, 
that  spring  and  start  up  by  incidental  occasions;  if  my 
prudence  could  not  penetrate  into  nor  foresee  them,  I 
blame  it  not:  'tis  commissioned  no  further  than  its  own 
limits;  if  the  event  be  too  hard  for  me,  and  take  the  side 
I  have  refused,  there  is  no  remedy;  I  do  not  blame  myself, 
I  accuse  my  fortune,  and  not  my  work;  this  cannot  be 
called    repentance. 

Phocion,  having  given  the  Athenians  an  advice  that  was 
not  followed,  and  the  affair  nevertheless  succeeding  con- 
trary to  his  opinion,  some  one  said  to  him ;  "  Well,  Pliocion, 
art  thou  content  that  matters  go  so  well?"  "lam  very 
well  content,"  replied  he,  "  that  this  has  happened  so  well, 
but  I  do  not  repent  that  I  counseled  the  other."*  When 
any  of  my  friends  address  themselves  to  me  for  advice,  I 
give  it  candidly  and  clearly,  without  sticking,  as  almost  all 
other  men  do,  at  the  hazard  of  the  thing's  falling  out  con- 
trary to  my  opinion,  and  that  I  nuiy  be  rei)roached  for  my 
counsel;  I  am  very  inditferent  as  to  that,  for  the  fault  will 
be  theirs  for  having  consulted  me,  and  I  could  not  refuse 
them  that  office,  f 

I,  for  my  own  part,  can  rarely  blame  any  one  but  myself 
for  my  oversiglits  and  misfortunes,  for  indeed  I  seldom  so- 
licit the  advice  of  another,  if  not  by  honor  of  ceremony, 
or  excepting  where  I  stand  in  need  of  information,  special 

*  Plutarcb,  Apothegm. 

f  We  may  give  advice  to  others,  says  Rochefoucauld,  but  we  can-      J 
not  supply  them  with  the  wit  to  profit  by  it.  ^ 
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science,  or  ;is  to  matter  of  fact.  But  in  things  wherein  I 
stand  in  need  of  nothing  but  judgment,  otlier  men's  reasons 
may  serve  to  fortify  my  own,  but  liave  little  power  to  dis- 
suade me;  I  iiearthem  all  witli  civility  and  patience:  but  to 
my  recollection,  I  never  made  use  of  any  but  my  own. 
With  me,  they  are  but  flies  and  atoms,  that  confound  and 
..distract  my  will;  I  lay  no  great  stress  upon  my  opinions; 
but  I  lay  as  little  upon  those  of  others,  and  foi'tune  rewai'ds 
me  accordingly:  if  I  I'eceive  but  little  advice,  I  also  give 
but  little.  I  am  seldom  consulted,  and  still  more  seldom 
believed,  and  know  no  concern,  either  public  or  private, 
that  has  been  mended  or  bettered  by  my  advice.  Even 
they  whom  fortune  had  in  some  sort  tied  to  my  direction, 
have  more  willingly  suffered  themselves  to  be  governed  by 
any  other  counsels  than  mine.  And  as  a  man  who  am  as 
jealous  of  my  repose  as  of  my  authority,  I  am  better 
pleased  that  it  should  be  so;  in  leaving  me  there,  they 
humor  what  I  profess,  which  is  to  settle  and  wholly  con- 
tain myself  witliin  myself.  I  take  a  pleasure  in  being  un- 
interested in  other  men's  affairs,  and  disengaged  from 
being  their  warranty,  and  responsible  for  what  they  do. 

In  all  affairs  that  are  past,  be  it  how  it  will,  I  have  very 
little  regret;  for  this  imagination  puts  me  out  of  my  pain, 
that  they  were  so  to  fall  out;  they  are  in  the  great  revolu- 
tion of  the  world,  and  in  the  chain  of  stoical  causes:  your 
fancy  cannot,  by  wish  and  imagination,  move  one  tittle,  but 
that  the  great  current  of  things  will  not  reverse  both  the 
past  and  the  future. 
,.'|       As   to  the  rest,  I  abominate  that  incidental  repentance 
^^ which  old  age  brings  along  with  it.    He,  who  said  of  old,  * 
i  that  he  was  obliged  to  his  age  for  having  weaned  him  from 

f'  pleasure,  was  of  another  opinion  than  1  am;  I  can  never 
think  myself  beholden  to  impotency,  foi-any  good  it  can  do 
tome;  "Nee  tarn  aversa  unquam  videbitiir  ah  opere  suo 
.providentia,  vt  debilitas  inter  o])tima  inventa  sit."  f  Our 
appetites  are  rare  in  ohl  age;  a  profound  satiety  seizes  us 
after  the  act;  in  this  1  see  nothing  of  conscience;  chagrin 
^^  and  weakness  imprint  in  us  a  drowsy  and  rheumatic  virtue. 

*  Sophocles.     Cicero.  De  Senect.,  c.  14. 

f  "  Nor  can  Providence  ever  be  seen  so  averse  to  her  own  work, 
that  debility  should  be  ranked  among  the  best  things.  *" — Quintilian, 
Instit.  Orat.,  v.  12. 
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We  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  so  wholly  carried  away 
by  natural  alterations,  as  to  suffer  our  judgments  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  them.  Youth  and  pleasure  have  not 
formerly  so  far  prevailed  with  me,  that  I  did  not  well 
enough  discern  the  face  of  vice  in  pleasure;  neither  does 
the  distaste  that  years  have  brought  me,  so  far  prevail  with 
me  now,  that  I  cannot  discern  pleasure  in  vice.  Now  that 
I  am  no  more  in  my  flourishing  age,  I  judge  as  well  of 
these  things  as  if  I  were.  ^  I,  who  narrowly  and  strictly 
examine  it,  find  my  reason  the  very  same  it  was  in  my 
most  licentious  age,  except,  perliaps,  that  'tis  weaker  and 
more  decayed  by  being  grown  older;  and  I  find  that  the 
pleasure  it  refuses  me  upon  the  account  of  my  bodily  health, 
it  would  no  more  refuse  now,  in  consideration  of  the  health 
of  my  soul,  than  at  any  time  heretofore.  I  do  not  repute 
it  the  more  valiant  for  not  being  able  to  combat;  my 
temptations  are  so  broken  and  mortified,  that  they  are  not 
worth  its  opposition;  holding  but  out  my  hands,  I  repel 
them.  Should  one  present  the  old  concupiscence  befoi-e  it, 
I  fear  it  would  have  less  power  to  resist  it  than  heretofore; 
I  do  not  discern  that  in  itself  it  judges  anything  otlierwise 
now,  than  it  formerly  did,  nor  that  it  has  acquired  any 
new  light:  wherefore,  if  there  be  convalescence,  'tis  an 
enchanted  one.  Miserable  kind  of  remedy,  to  owe  one's 
health  to  one's  disease!  'Tis  not  that  our  misfortune  should 
perform  this  office,  but  the  good  fortune  of  our  judgment, 
I  am  not  to  be  made  to  do  anything  by  persecutions  and 
afflictions,  but  to  curse  them:  that  is  for  people  who  cannot 
be  roused  but  by  a  whip.  My  reason  is  much  more  free 
in  prosperity,  and  much  more  distracted,  and  put  to't  to 
digest  pains  than  pleasures:  I  see  best  in  a  clear  sky; 
health  admonishes  me  more  cheerfully,  and  to  better  pur- 
jjose,  than  sickness.  I  did  all  that  in  me  lay  to  reform  and 
regulate  myself  from  j)leasures,  at  a  time  when  I  had  health 
and  vigor  to  enjoy  them;  1  should  be  ashamed  and 
envious,  that  the  misery  and  misfortune  of  my  old  age 
should  have  credit  over  my  good,  healthful,  sprightly,  and 
vigorous  years;  and  that  men  should  estimate  me,  not  by 
what  I  have  been,  but  by  what  I  have  ceased  to  be. 

In  my  opinion,  'tis  the  liaj)py  living,  and  not  (as  Antis- 


"  Old  tliougb  I  am,  for  ladies'  love  unfit, 

The  power  of  beauty  I  remember  yet." — Chaucer. 
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thenes*  said)  the  happy  cljing,  in  which  liuniau  felicity  con- 
sists. 1  have  not  made  it  my  business  to  make  a  monstrous 
addition  of  a  philosopher's  tail  to  the  head  and  body  of  a 
libertine;  nor  would  I  have  this  wretched  remainder  give 
the  lie  to  the  pleasant,  sound,  and  long  part  of  my  life:  I 
would  present  myself  uniformly  throughout.  Were  1  to 
live  my  life  over  again,  I  should  live  it  just  as  I 
■  have  lived  it;  I  neither  complain  of  the  past,  nor  do  I  fear 
the  future;  and  if  I  am  not  much  deceived,  I  am  the  same 
within  that  I  am  without.  'Tis  one  main  obligation 
I  have  to  my  fortune,  that  the  succession  of  my  bodily 
estate  has  been  carried  on  according  to  the  natural  seasons; 
I  have  seen  the  grass,  the  blossom,  and  the  fruit;  and  now 
see  the  withering;  happily,  however,  because  naturally.  I 
bear  the  infirmities  I  have  the  better,  because  they  came 
not  till  I  had  reason  to  expect  them,  and  because  also  they 
make  me  with  greater  pleasure  remember  that  long 
felicity  of  ray  past  life.  My  wisdom  may  have  been  just 
the  same  in  both  ages;  but  it  was  more  active,  and  of 
better  grace  while  young  and  sprightly,  than  now  it  is 
when  broken,  peevish  and  uneasy.  I  repudiate,  then, 
these  casual  and  painful  reformations.  God  must  touch 
our  hearts;  our  consciences  must  amend  of  themselves,  by 
the  aid  of  our  reason,  and  not  by  the  decay  of  our 
appetites;  pleasure  is,  in  itself,  neither  pale  nor  discolored, 
to  be  discerned  by  dim  and  decayed  eyes. 

We  ought  to  love  temperance  for  itself,  and  because 
God  has  commanded  that  and  chastity;  but  that  which  we 
are  reduced  to  by  catarrhs,  and  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  the  stone,  is  neither  chastity  nor  temperance;  a  man 
cannot  boast  that  he  despises  and  resists  pleasure,  if 
he  cannot  see  it,  if  he  knows  not  what  it  is,  and  'cannot 
discern  its  graces,  its  force,  and  most  alluring  beauties;  I 
know  both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  may  therefore  the 
better  say  it.  But,  methinks,  our  souls,  in  old  age,  are 
subject  to  more  troublesome  maladies  and  imperfections 
than  in  youth;  I  said  the  same  when  young  and  when  I 
was  reproached  with  the  want  of  a  beard;  and  I  say 
so  now  that  my  gray  hairs  give  me  some  authority.  We 
call  the  difficulty  of  our  humors  and  the  disrelish  of 
present  things  wisdom;  but,  in  truth,  we  do  not  so  much 
forsake  vices  as  we  change  them,  and,  in  my  opinion,  for 

*  Pioo;enes  Laertius,  vi.  5. 
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worse/  Besides  a  foolish  and  feeble  pride,  an  impertinent 
prating,  froward  and  insociable  humors,  superstition,  and 
a  ridiculous  desire  of  riches  when  we  have  lost  the  use  of 
them,  I  find  there  more  envy,  injustice  and  malice.  Age 
imprints  more  wrinkles  in  the  mind  than  it  does  on  the 
face;  and  souls  are  never,  or  very  rarely  seen,  that  in 
growing  old  do  not  smell  sour  and  musty.  Man  moves 
all  together,  both  toward  his  perfection  and  decay.  In 
observing  the  wisdom  of  Socrates,  and  many  circumstances 
of  his  condemnation,  I  should  dare  to  believe,  that  he  in 
some  sort  himself  purposely,  by  collision,  contributed  to 
it,  seeing  that,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  he  might  fear 
to  suffer  the  lofty  motions  of  his  mind  to  be  cramped,  and 
his  wonted  luster  obscured.  *  What  strange  metamor- 
phoses do  I  see  age  every  day  make  in  many  of  my 
acquaintance!  'Tis  a  potent  malady,  and  that  naturally 
and  imperceptibly  steals  into  us;  a  vast  provision  of  study 
and  great  precaution  are  required  to  evade  the  imperfec- 
tions it  loads  us  with,  or  at  least,  to  weaken  their  progress. 
I  find  that,  notwithstanding  all  my  entrenchments,,  it  gets 
foot  by  foot  upon  me;  I  make  the  best  resistance  I  can, 
but  I  do  not  know  to  what  at  last  it  will  reduce  me.  But 
fallout  what  will,  I  am  content  the  world  may  know,  when 
I  am  fallen,  from  what  I  fell. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

OF    THREE    COMMERCES. 

We  must  not  rivet  ourselves  so  fast  to  our  humors  and 
complexions;  our  chiefest  sufficiency  is  to  know  how  to 
apply  ourselves  to  divers  employmeuts.  'Tis  to  be,  but 
not  to  live,  to  keep  a  man's  self  tied  and  bound  by  necessity 
to  one  only  course;  those  are  the  bravest  souls  that  have  in 
them  the  most  variety  of  pliancy.  Of  this  here  is  an  honor- 
able testimony  of  the  elder  Oato:  "-Huic  versatile  ingenium 
sic pariter  ad  onmia  fuit,  ut  iiatmii  ad  id  unum  diceres, 
quodcumqtie  agerei."  t     H^f^  I  liberty  to  set  myself  forth 

*  Xenophon,  indeed,  tells  us  expressly  that  this  was  the  pur- 
pose of  Socrates  in  making  so  haughty  a  defense. 

f  "  His  parts  were  so  pliable  to  all  uses,  that  a  man  would  think 
he  had  been  born  only  for  precisely  that  which  he  was  at  any  time 
doing." — LiVY,  xxxix.  49. 
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after  my  own  mode,  there  is  no  so  graceful  fashion  to 
which  I  would  be  so  fixed,  as  not  to  be  able  to  disengage 
myself  from  it;  life  is  an  unequal,  irregular,  and  multiform 
motion.  'Tis  not  to  be  a  friend  to  one's  self,  much  less  a 
master — 'tis  to  be  a  slave,  incessantly  to  be  led  by  the  nose 
lay  one's  self,  and  to  be  so  fixed  in  one's  previous  inclina- 
tions, that  one  cannot  turn  aside,  nor  writhe's  one's  neck 
out  of  the  collar.  I  say  this  now  in  this  part  of  my  life, 
wherein  I  find  I  cannot  easily  disengage  myself  from  the 
importunity  of  my  soul,  which  cannot  ordinarily  amuse 
itself  but  in  things  of  limited  range,  nor  employ  itself 
otherwise  than  entirely  and  Avith  all  its  force;  upon  the 
lightest  subject  offered  it  swells  and  stretches  it  to  that 
degree  as  therein  to  employ  its  utmost  power;  wherefore, 
its  idleness  is  to  me  a  very  painful  labor,  and  very  preju- 
dicial to  my  health.  Most  men's  minds  require  foreign 
matter  to  exercise  and  enliven  them;  mine  has  rather  need 
of  it  to  sit  still  and  repose  itself,  "  Vitia  otii  negotio  dis- 
cutienda  sunt,"  *  for  its  chiefest  and  hardest  study  is  to 
study  itself.  Books  are  to  it  a  sort  of  employment  that 
debauch  it  from  its  study.  Upon  the  first  thoughts  that 
possess  it,  it  begins  to  bustle  and  make  trial  of  its  vigor  in 
all  directions,  exercises  its  power  of  handling,  now  making 
trial  of  force,  now  foi'tifying,  moderating,  and  ranging 
itself  by  the  way  of  grace  and  ordei'.  It  has  of  its  own 
wherewith  to  rouse  its  faculties:  nature  has  given  to  it,  as 
to  all  others,  matter  enough  of  its  own  to  make  advantage 
of,  and  subjects  pioper  enough  where  it  may  either  invent 
or  judge. 

Meditation  is  a  powerful  and  full  study  to  such  as  can 
effectually  taste  and  employ  themselves;  I  had  rather 
fashion  my  soul  than  furnish  it.  There  is  no  employment, 
either  more  weak  or  more  strong,  than  that  of  entertaining 
a  man's  own  thoughts,  according  as  the  soul  is;  the  greatest 
men  make  it  their  Avhole  business,  '*'  quibus  vivere  est  cagi- 
tare\\  nature  has  therefore  favored  it  with  this  privilege, 
that  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  so  long,  nor  any  action  to 
which  we  more  frequently  and  with  greater  facility  addict 

*  "  The  vices  of  slotli  are  to  be  shaken  off  by  business." — 
Senkca,  Ep.  56. 

f  "  To  whom  to  live  is  to  think." — CiCERO,  Tusc.  Quces.,  v.  38. 
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ourselves.     'Tis  the  business  of    tlie  gods,  says  Aristotle,* 
and  from  wliich  both  their  beatitude  and  ours  proceed. 

The  principal  use  of  reading   to  me  is,  that  by  various 
objects  it  rousus  my  reason,  and  employs  my  judgment,  not 
mv  memory.     Few  conversations   detain  me  without  force 
and  effort;  it  is  ti-ue  that  beauty  and  elegance  of   speech 
take  as  much  or  more  with  me  tlian  the  weight  and  depth 
of  the  subject;  and  forasmuch  as  I  am  apt  to  be  sleepy  in 
all   other  communication,  and  give   but  the  rind   of   my 
attention,  it  often  falls  out  that  in   such  poor  and   pitiful 
discourses,  mere  chatter,  I  either  make  drov/sy,  unmeaning 
answers,  unbecoming  a  child,  and  ridiculous,  or  more  fool- 
ishly and   rudely   still,  maintain  an  obstinate  silence;     I  t-jf 
have  a  pensive  way  that  withdraws  me  into   myself,  and,  I''' 
with   that,  a   heavy  and  childish  ignorance  of  many  very  A 
ordinary  things,  by  which  two  qualities  I  have  earned  this, °~ 
that  men  may  truly  relate  five  or  six  as  ridiculous  tales  of 
me  as  of  any  other  man  whatever. 

But,  to  proceed  in  my  subject,  this  difficult  complexion 
of  mine  renders  me  very  nice  in  my  conversation  with  men, 
whom  1  must  cull  and  pick  out  for  my  purpose;  and  unfits 
me  for  common  society.  We  live  and  negotiate  with  the 
people;  if  their  conversation  be  troublesome  to  us,  if  we 
disdain  to  apply  ourselves  to  mean  and  vulgar  souls  (and 
the  mean  and  vulgar  are  often  as  regular  as  those  of  the 
finest  thread,  and  all  wisdom  is  folly  that  does  not  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  common  ignorance),  we  must  no  more 
intermeddle  either  with  other  men's  affairs  or  our  own;  for 
business,  both  puhlic  and  private,  has  to  do  with  these 
people.  The  least  forced  and  most  natural  motions  of  the 
soul  are  the  most  beautiful;  the  best  employments,  those 
tha4;  are  least  strained.  Good  God!  how  good  an  office 
does  wisdom  to  those  wliose  desires  it  limits  to  their  power! 
that  is  the  most  useful  knowledge:  "what  a  man  can," 
was  ever  the  sentence  Socrates  was  so  much  in  love  with. 
A  motto  of  great  substance. 

We  must  moderate  and  adapt  our  desires  to  the  nearest 
and  easiest  to  be  acquired  things.  Is  it  not  a  foolish 
humor  of  mine  to  separate  myself  from  a  thousand  lo 
whom  my  fortune  has  conjoined  me,  and  without  whom  I 
cannot  live,  and  cleave  to  one  or  two  who  are  out  of  my 

*  Moral,  ad  Nicom  ,  x.  8. 
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k intercourse;  or,  rather  a  fantastic  desire  of  a  thing  I  cannot 
I  obtain?     My  gentle  and  easy  manners,  enemies  of  all  sour- 
ness and   harshness,   may  easily  enough   have  secured  me 
from  envy  and  animosities;  to  be  beloved,  I  do  not  say,  but 
never  any  man  gave  less  occasion  of  being  hated;  but  the 
^coldness  of    my  conversation  has,  reasonably  enough,  de- 
/"  iprived  me  of  the  good  will  of  many,  who  are  to  be  excused 
V    I  if  they  interpret  it  in  another  and  worse  sense. 

I  am  very  capable  of  contracting  and  maintaining  rare 
and  exquisite  friendships;  for,  by  reason  that  1  so  greedily 
seize  upon  such  acquaintance  as  fit  my  liking,  I  throw 
myself  with  sucli  violence  upon  them  that  I  iiardly  fail  to 
stick,  and  to  make  an  impression  where  I  hit;  as  I  have 
often  made  happy  proof.  In  ordinary  friendships  I  am 
somewhat  cold  and  shy,  forTnynrotioh'  is'^noTTnatural,  if 
not  with  full  sail;  besides  which,  my  fortune  having  in  my 
youth  given  me  a  relish  for  one  sole  and  perfect  friendship 
,,ip»has,  in  truth,  created  in  me  a  kind  of  distaste  to  others, 
and  too  much  imprinted  in  my  fancy  that  it  is  a  beast  of 
company,  as  the  ancient  said,  but  not  of  the  herd.*  And 
also  I  have  a  natural  difficulty  of  communicating  myself  by 
halves,  with  the  modifications  and  the  servile  and  jealous 
prudence  required  in  the  conversation  of  numerous  and 
imperfect  friendships:  and  we  are  principally  enjoined  to 
these  in  this  age  of  ours,  when  we  cannot  talk  of  the  world 
but  either  with  danger  or  falsehood. 

Yet  do  I  very  well  discern,  that  he  who  has  the  con- 
veniences (I  mean  the  essential  conveniences)  of  life  for  his 
end,  as  I  have,  ought  to  fly  these  difficulties  and  delicacy  of 
humor,  as  much  as  the  plague.  I  should  commend  a  soul 
of  several  stages,  that  knows  both  how  to  stretch  and  to 
slacken  itself;  that  finds  itself  at  ease  in  all  conditions, 
whither  fortune  leads  it;  that  can  discourse  with  a  neighbor, 
of  his  building,  his  hunting,  his  quarrels;  that  can  chat 
Avith  a  carpenter  or  a  gardener  with  pleasure.  I  envy  those 
who  can  render  themselves  familiar  with  the  meanest  of 
their  followers,  and  talk  with  them  in  their  own  way;  and 
disljke  the  advice  of  Plato,f  that  men  should  always  speak 
in  a  magis'terial  tone  to  their  servants,  whether  men  or 
women*  without  being  sometimes  facetious  and  familiar;  for 

I         *  Plutarcli.  On  the  Plurality  of  Friends,  c.  2. 
•|  Laws,  vi. 
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besides  tlie  reasons  I  have  given,  'tis  inhuman  and  unjust, 
to  set  so  great  a  value  upon  this  pitiful  prerogative  of 
fortune;  and  the  polities,  wherein  less  disparity  is  permitted 
between  masters  and  servants,  seem  to  me  the  most  equi- 
table. Others  study  how  to  raise  and  elevate  their  minds; 
I,  how  to  humble  mine,  and  to  bring  it  low;  'tis  only 
vicious  in  extension. 

"  Narras  et  genus  ^aci, 
Et  pugnata  sacro  bella  sub  Ilio; 

Quo  C'bium  pretio  cadum 
Mercemur,  quis  tiquam  temperet  ignibus. 

Quo  praebente  domum,  et  quota, 
Pelignis  careain  frigoribus,  taces."* 

Thus,  as  the  Lacedaemonian  valor  stood  in  need  of 
moderation,  and  of  the  sweet  and  harmonious  sound  of 
flutes  to  soften  it  in  battle,  lest  they  should  precipitate 
tliemselves  into  temerity  and  fury,  whereas  all  other  nations 
commonly  make  use  of  harsh  and  shrill  sounds,  and  of  loud 
and  imperious  cries,  to  incite  and  heat  the  soldier's  courage 
to  the  last  degree:  so,  methinks,  contrary  to  the  usual 
method,  in  the  practice  of  our  minds,  we  have  for  the  most 
part  more  need  of  lead  than  of  wings;  of  temperance  and 
composed ness  than  of  ardor  and  agitation.  But,  above  all 
things,  'tis  in  my  opinion  egregiously  to  play  the  fool,  to  put 
on  the  grave  airs  of  a  man  of  lofty  mind  among  those  who 
are  nothing  of  the  sort:  ever  to  speak  in  print,  ""  faveUo.r  in 
punta  di  forcJieUa."  f  You  must  let  yourself  down  to  those 
witii  whom  you  converse;  and  sometimes  affect  ignorance:  , 
lay  aside  power  and  subtilitv  in  common  conversation;  to  \ 
preserve  decorum  and  order  'tis  enough — nay,  crawl  on  the 
earth,  if  they  so  desire  it. 

The  learned  often  stumble  at  this  stone;  they  will  always-T"^ 
be   parading    tlieir  pedantic  science,  and  strew  their  books 
everywhere;  they  iiave,  in  tliese  days,  so  filled  the  cabinets 
and  ears  of  the  ladies  with  them,  that  if  they  have  lost  the 
substance,    they   at  least   retain  the  words;  so  as  in  all  dis- 

*  "You  tell  us  long  stories  about  the  race  oLEacus,  and  tbe 
battles  fought  at  sacred  Ilium;  but  wbat  to  give  for  a  cask  of  Cbian 
wine,  who  shall  prepare  the  warm  bath,  and  in  whose  house,  and 
when  we  shall  brave  the  Pelignian  cold,  you  do  not  tell  us." — 
HouACE,  Od.  ill.  19,  3. 

f  "To  talk  with  the  point  of  a  fork." 
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course  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects,  how  mean  and  common 
soever,  they  speak  and  write  after  a  new  and  learned  way; 

"  Hoc  sermone  pavent,  hoc  iram.  gaudia,  curas, 
Hoc  cuDCta  effundunt  animi  secreta;  quid  ultra? 
Concumbunt  docte;"  * 

and  quote  Plato  and  Aquinas,  in  things  the  first  man  they 
meet  could  determine  as  well;  the  learning  that  cannot 
penetrate  their  souls,  hangs  still  upon  the  tongue. f  If 
people  of  quality  will  be  persuaded  by  me,  they  shall  content 
themselves  with  setting  out  their  proper  and  natural  treas- 
ures, they  conceal  and  cover  their  beauties  uuder  others 
that  are  none  of  tlieirs: 'tis  a  great  folly  to  put  out  their 
own  light  and  shine  by  a  borrowed  luster:  they  are  interred 
and  buried  under  art,  "de  capsnJa  totce."  X  It  is  because 
they  do  not  sufficiently  know  themselves,  or  do  themselves 
justice:  the  world  has  nothing  fairer  than  they;  'tis  for 
them  to  lienor  the  arts,  and  to  paint  iiainting.  What  need 
have  they  of  anything,  but  to  live  beloved  and  honored? 
They  have,  and  know,  but  too  much  for  this:  they  need 
do  no  more  but  rouse  and  heat  a  little  tiie  faculties  they 
have  of  their  own.  When  I  see  them  tauipering  with 
rhetoric,  law,  logic,  and  other  drugs,  so  improper  and  un- 
necessary for  their  business,  I  begin  to  suspect  that  the  men 
who  iuspire  them  with  such  fancies,  do  it  that  they  may 
govern  them  upon  that  account;  for  what  other  excuse  can 
I  contrive?  It  is  enough  that  they  can,  without  our  in- 
struction, compose  the  graces  of  their  eyes  to  gayety,  severity, 
sweetness,  and  season  a  denial  with  asperity,  suspense,  or 
favor:  they  need  not  another  to  intei'pret  what  we  speak 
for  their  service;  with  this  kuowledge,  they  command  with 
a  switch,  and  rule  both  the  tutors  and  the  schools.  But 
if,  nevertheless,  it  angers  them  to  give  place  to  us  in  any- 
thing whatever,  and  will,  out  of  curiosity,  have  their  share 
in  books,  poetry  is  a  diversion  proper  for  them;  'tis  a  wan- 
ton, subtle,  dissembling  and  prating  art,  all  pleasure  and  all 

*  "  In  this  same  learned  language  do  they  express  their  fears, 
their  anger,  their  joys,  their  cares;  in  this  pour  out  all  their 
secrets;  what  more?  they  lie  with  their  lovers  learnedly." — 
Juvenal,  vi.  189. 

f  It  may  be  seen  from  this  passage  that  "  Les  Precieuses"  are  of 
older  date  than  those  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet. — Louandre. 

\  "  Painted   and  perfumed  from  head  to  foot." — Seneca,  Ep.  115. 
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show,  like  themselves.  They  ma}'  also  extract  several 
commodities  from  history.  In  philosophy,  out  of  the  moral 
part  of  it,  they  may  select  such  instructions  as  will  teach 
them  to  judge  of  our  humors  and  conditions,  to  defend 
themselves  from  our  treacheries,  to  regulate  the  ardor  of 
their  own  desires,  to  manage  their  liberty,  to  lengthen  the 
pleasures  of  life,  and  gently  to  bear  the  inconstancy  of  a 
lover,  the  rudeness  of  a  husband,  and  the  importunity  of 
years,  wrinkles,  and  the  like.  This  is  the  utmost  of  what 
I  would  allow  them  in  tlie  sciences. 

There  are  some  particular  natures  that  are  private  and 
retired:  my  natural  way  is  proper  for  communication,  and 
apt  to  lay  me  open;  I  am  all  without  and  in  sight,  born  for 
society  and  friendship.  The  solitude  that  I  love  myself 
and  recommend  to  others,  is  chiefly  no  other  than  to  with- 
draw my  thoughts  and  affections  into  myself;  to  restrain 
and  clieck,  not  my  steps,  but  my  own  cares  and  desires, 
resigning  all  foreign  solicitude,  and  mortally  avoiding  servi- 
tude and  obligation,  and  not  so  much  the  crowd  of  men,  as 
the  crowd  of  business.  Local  solitude,  to  say  the  truth, 
rather  gives  me  more  room,  and  sets  me  more  at  large;  I 
more  readily  tlirow  myself  upon  affairs  of  state  and  the 
world,  when  I  am  alone;  at  the  Louvre,  and  in  the  bustle 
of  the  court,  I  fold  myself  within  my  own  skin;  the  crowd 
thrusts  me  upon  myself;  and  I  never  entertain  myself  so 
wantonly,  with  so  much  license,  or  so  especially,  as  in  places 
of  respect  and  ceremonious  prudence:  our  follies  do  not 
make  me  laugh,  but  our  wisdom  does.  I  am  naturally  no 
enemy  to  a  court  life;  I  have  therein  passed  a  good  part  of 
my  own,  and  am  of  a  humor  cheerfully  to  frequent  great 
company,  provided  it  be  by  intervals  and  at  my  own 
time:  but  this  softness  of  judgment  whereof  I  speak,  ties 
me  perforce  to  solitude.  Even  at  home,  amidst  a  numerous 
family,  and  in  a  house  sufficiently  frequented,  I  see  people 
enough,  but  rarely  such  with  whom  I  delight  to  converse; 
and  I  there  reserve  both  for  myself  and  others  an  unusual 
liberty:  there  is  in  my  house  no  such  thing  as  ceremony, 
ushering,  or  waiting  upon  people  down  to  the  coach,  and 
such  other  troublesome  ceremonies  as  our  courtesy  enjoins 
(Oh,  servile  and  importunate  custom!)  Every  one  there 
governs  himself  according  to  his  own  method;  let  who  will 
speak  his  thoughts  I  sit  mute,  meditating  and  shut  up  in 
my  closet,  without  any  offense  to  my  guests. 
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The  meu,  whose  society  and  familiarity  I  covet,  are  those 
they  call  sincere  and  able  men;  and  the  image  of  these 
makes  me  disrelish  the  rest.  It  is,  if  rightly  taken,  the 
rarest  of  our  forms,  and  a  form  that  we  chiefly  owe  to 
nature.  The  end  of  this  commerce  is  simply  privacy,  fre- 
quentatiou  and  conference,  the  exercise  of  souls,  without 
other  fruit.  In  onr  discourse,  all  subjects  are  alike  to  me; 
let  there  be  neither  weight,  nor  depth,  'tis  all  one;  there  is 
yet  grace  and  pertinency;  all  there  is  tinted  with  a  mature 
and  constant  judgment,  and  mixed  with  goodness,  freedom, 
gayety,  and  friendship.  'Tis  not  only  in  talking  of  the  affairs 
of  kings  and  state,  that  our  wits  discover  their  force  and 
beauty,  but  every  whit  as  much  in  private  conferences.  I 
understand  my  men  even  by  their  silence  and  smiles;  and 
better  discover  them,  perhaps,  at  table,  than  in  the  council. 
Hippomachus  said  *  very  well,  "  that  he  could  know  the 
good  wrestlers  by  oidy  seeing  them  walk  in  the  street."  If 
learning  please  to  step  into  our  talk,  it  shall  not  be  rejected, 
not  magisterial,  imperious,  and  importunate,  as  it  com- 
monly is,  but  suffragan  and  docile  itself;  we  there  only 
seek  to  pass  away  our  time;  when  we  have  a  mind  to  be 
instructed  and  preached  to,  we  will  go  seek  this  in  its 
throne;  please  let  it  humble  itself  to  nsfor  the  nonce;  for, 
useful  and  profitable  as  it  is,  I  imagine  that,  at  need,  we 
may  manage  well  enough  without  it,  and  do  our  business 
without  its  assistance.  A  well -descended  soul,  and  prac- 
ticed in  the  conversation  of  men,  will  of  herself  render 
herself  sufficiently  agreeable;  art  is  nothing  but  the  coun- 
terpart and  register  of   what  such  souls  produce. 

The  conversation  also  of  beautiful  and  well-bred  women 
is  for  me  a  sweet  commerce:  "nam  nos  quoque  oculos 
eruditos  habstnus."  f  If  the  soul  has  not  therein  so  much 
to  enjoy,  as  in  the  first,  the  bodily  senses,  which  participate 
more  of  this,  bring  it  to  a  proportion  near  to,  though,  in 
my  opinion,  not  equal  to  the  other.  But  'tis  a  commerce 
wherein  a  man  must  stand  a  little  upon  his  guard,  espe- 
cially those  of  a  warm  temperament,  such  as  mine,  l^ 
there   scalded    myself   in  my  youth,  and    suffered   all    the 

*  Plutarch,  Life  of  Dion.,  c.  1. 

f  "  For  we  also  have  eyes  that  are  versed  in  the  matter." — CiCERO, 
Paradox,  v.  2. 

I  "  The  burned  child  dreads  the  fire,"  here  interpolates  Cotton. 
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torments  that  poets  say  are  to  befall  those  who  precipitate 
themselves  into  love  without  order  and  judgment;  it  is 
true,  that  the  whipping  has  made  me  wiser  since: 

"  Quicumque  Argolica  de  classe  Capliarea  fugit. 
Semper  ab  Euboicis  vela  retorquet  aquis."  * 

'Tis  folly  to  fix  all  a  man's  thoughts  upon  it  and  to  engage 
in  it  with  a  furious  and  indiscreet  affection;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  engage  there  without  love  and  without  incli- 
nation, like  comedians,  to  play  a  common  part,  without 
putting  anything  to  it  of  his  own  but  words,  is  indeed  to 
provide  for  his  safety,  but,  withal,  after  as  cowardly  a 
manner  as  he  who  should  abandon  his  honor,  profit,  or 
pleasure,  for  fear  of  ordinary  danger;  for  it  is  certain  that 
from  such  a  practice,  they  who  set  it  on  foot  can  expect  no 
fruit  that  can  please  or  satisfy  a  noble  soul.  A  man  must 
have,  in  good  earnest,  desired  that  which  he,  in  good  earnest, 
expects  to  have  a  pleasure  in  enjoying;  I  say,  though  for- 
tune should  unjustly  favor  their  dissimulation;  which 
often  falls  out,  because  there  is  none  of  the  sex,  let  her  be 
as  ugly  as  the  devil,  who  does  not  think  herself  well  worthy 
to  be  beloved,  and  who  does  not  prefer  herself  before  other 
women:  either  for  her  youth,  the  color  of  her  hair,  or  her 
graceful  motion  (for  there  are  no  more  women  universally 
and  throughout  ugly,  than  there  are  women  universally  and 
throughout  beautiful,  §  and  such  of  theBi'ahmin  vii'gins  as 
have  no  other  beauty  to  recommend  them,  the  people  being 
assembled  by  the  common  crier  to  that  effect,  come  out  into 
the  market  place  to  expose  their  matrimonial  parts  to  public 
view,  to  try  if  these  at  least  are  not  of  temptation  sufficient 
to  get  them  husbands);  consequently,  there  is  not  one  who 
does  not  easily  suffer  herself  to  be  overcome  by  the  first  vow 
ihat  is  made  to  serve  her.  Now  from  this  common  and 
ordinary  treachery  of  the  men  of  the  present  day,  that 
must  fall  out  which  we  already  experimentally  see,  either 
that  they  rally  together,  and  separate  themselves  by  them- 
selves to  evade  us,  or  else  form  their  discipline  by  the 
example  we  give  tlievn,  play  their  parts  of  the  farce  as  we 

*  "  Whoever  of  the  Grecian  fleet  has  escaped  the  Capharean  rocks, 
ever  takes  care  to  steer  from  those  of  the  Euboean  sea. " — Ovid,  'J'rist., 
i.  1,  83. 

f  Which  Cotton  translates:  for  generally  there  are  no  more  foul 
than  fair. 
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do  ours,  and  give  themselves  up  to  the  sport,  without  pas- 
sion, care,  or  love:  "  Xecqiie  affectui  suo,  ant  alieno 
ohnoxim:  *  believing,  accordiug  to  the  persuasion  of  Lysias 
in  Plato,  f  that  they  may  with  more  utility  and  convenience 
surrender  themselves  up  to  us  the  less  we  love  them;  where 
it  will  fall  out,  as  in  comedies,  that  the  people  will  have  as 
much  pleasure  or  more  than  the  comedians.  For  my  part, 
I  no  more  acknowledge  a  Venus  without  a  Cupid,  than  a 
mother  without  issue:  they  are  things  that  mutually  lend 
and  owe  ttieir  essence  to  one  another.  Thus  this  cheat 
recoils  upon  him  who  is  guilty  of  it;  it  does  not  cost  him 
much,  indeed,  but  he  also  gets  little  or  nothing  by  it. 
They  who  have  made  Venus  a  goddess  have  taken  notice 
that  her  principal  beauty  was  incorporeal  and  spiritual: 
but  the  Venus  whom  these  people  hunt  after  is  not  so 
much  as  human,  nor  indeed  brutal;  the  very  beasts  will  not 
accept  it  so  gross  and  so  earthly;  we  see  that  imagination 
and  desire  often  heat  and  incite  them  before  the  body  does; 
Ave  see  in  both  the  one  sex  and  the  other,  they  have  in  the 
herd  choice  and  particular  election  in  their  affections,  and 
that  they  have  among  themselves  a  long  commerce  of  good 
will.  Even  those  to  whom  old  age  denies  the  practice  of 
their  desire,  still  tremble,  neigh,  and  twitter  for  love;  we 
see  them,  before  the  act,  full  of  hope  and  ardor,  and 
when  the  body  has  played  its  game,  yet  please  themselves 
with  the  sweet  remembrance  of  the  past  delight;  some  that 
swell  with  pride  after  they  have  performed,  and  others 
who,  tired  and  sated,  still  by  vociferation  express  a  triumph- 
ing joy.  He  who  has  nothing  to  do  but  only  to  discharge 
his  body  of  a  natural  necessity,  need  not  trouble  others 
with  so  curious  preparations;  it  is  not  meat  for  a  gross, 
coarse  appetite. 

As  one  who  does  not  desire  that  men  should  think  me 
better  than  I  am,  I  will  here  say  this  as  to  the  errors  of  my 
youth.  Not  only  from  the  danger  of  impairing  my  health 
(and  yet  I  could  not  be  so  careful  but  that  I  had  two  light 
mischances),  but  moreover  upon  the  account  of  contempt, 
I  have  seldom  given  myself  up  to  common  and  mercenary 
embraces;  I  would  heighten  the  pleasure  by  the  difficulty, 

*  "  Incapable  of  attaclimeut,  insensible  to  that  of  others." — TaCI 
TUS,  Annul.,  xiii-  45. 

f  In  Phsed. 
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by  desire,  and. a  certain  kind  of  glory;  and  was  of  Tiberius' 
mind,  who  *  in  his  amours  was  as  mncli  taken  with  modesty 
and  birth  as  any  other  quality;  and  of  the  courtesan  Flora's 
humor,  f  who  never  prostituted  herself  to  less  than  a  dic- 
tator, a  consul,  or  a  censor,  and  took  pleasure  in  tlie  dignity 
of  her  lovers.  Doubtless  pearls  and  gold  tissue,  titles  and 
train,  add  something  to  it. 

As  to  the  rest,  I  had  a  great  esteem  for  wit,  provided  the 
person  was  not  exceptional;  for,  to  confess  the  truth,  if 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  attractions  must  of  neces- 
sity be  wanting,  I  should  rather  have  quitted  that  of  tlie 
understanding,  that  has  its  use  in  better  things;  but  in  the 
subject  of  love,  a  subject  principally  relating  to  the  senses 
of  seeing  and  touching,  something  may  be  done  without  the 
graces  of  the  mind;  without  the  graces  of  the  body,  nothing. 
Beauty  is  the  true  prerogative  of  women,  and  so  peculiarly 
their  own,  that  ours,  though  naturally  requiring  another 
sort  of  feature,  is  never  in  its  luster  but  when  youthful  and 
beardless,  a  sort  of  confused  image  of  theirs.  'Tis  said,  that 
such  as  serve  the  Grand  Siguier  upon  the  account  of  beauty, 
who  are  an  infinite  number,  are,  at  the  latest,  dismissed  at 
two  and  twenty  years  of  age.  Reason,  prudence,  and  the 
offices  of  friendship  are  better  found  among  men,  and 
therefore  it  is,  that  they  govern  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

These  two  commerces  are  fortuitous,  and  depending  upon 
others;  the  one  is  tioublesome  by  its  rarity,  the  other 
withers  with  age,  so  that  tliey  could  never  have  been  suffi- 
cient for  the  business  of  my  life.  That  of  books,  which  is 
the  third,  is  much  more  certain,  and  much  more  our  own. 
It  yields  all  other  advantages  to  the  two  first;  but  has  the 
constancy  and  facility  of  its  service  for  its  own  share.  It 
goes  side  by  side  with  me  in  my  whole  course,  and  every- 
where is  assisting  me:  it  comforts  me  in  my  old  age  and 
solitude;  it  eases  me  of  a  troublesome  weight  of  idleness, 
and  delivers  me  at  all  hours  from  company  that  I  dislike: 
it  blunts  the  point  of  griefs,  if  they  are  not  extreme,  and 
have  not  got  an  entire  possession  of  my  soul.  To  divert 
myself  from  a  troublesome  fancy,  'tis  but  to  run  to  my 
booi<s;  they  presently  fix  me  to  them  and  drive  the  other 
out  of  my  thoughts;  and   do  not   mutiny  at  seeing  that  I 

*  Tacitus,  Anna!.,  vi.  1. 

f  Bayle,  art.  Flora;  Brantome,  Des  Femmes  Qalantes. 
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have  only  recourse  to  them  for  want  of  other  more  real, 
natural,  and  lively  commodities;  they  always  receive  me 
I  with  the  same  kindness.  He  may  well  go  afoot,  they  say, 
who  leads  his  horse  in  his  hand;  and  our  James,  king  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  who,  handsome,  young  and  healthful, 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  about  on  a  barrow,  extended 
upon  a  pitiful  mattress  in  a  poor  robe  of  gray  cloth,  and  a 
cap  of  the  same,  but  attended  withal  by  a  royal  train  of 
litters,  led  horses  of  all  sorts,  gentlemen  and  officers,  did 
yet  herein  represent  a  tender  and  unsteady  authority:  "  The 
sick  man  is  not  to  be  pitied,  who  has  his  cure  in  his  sleeve." 
In  the  experience  and  practice  of  this  maxim,  which  is  a 
very  true  one,  consists  all  the  benefit  I  reap  from  books; 
and  yet  I  make  as  little  use  of  them,  almost,  as  those  who 
know  them  not:  I  enjoy  them  as  a  miser  doth  his  money, 
in  knowing  that  I  may  enjoy  them  when  I  please;  my 
mind  is  satisfied  with  this  right  of  possession.  I  never 
travel  without  books,  either  in  peace  or  war;  and  yet  some- 
times 1  pass  over  several  days,  and  sometimes  months, 
without  looking  on  them;  I  will  read  by  and  by,  say  I  do 
myself,  or  to-morrow,  or  when  I  please;  and  in  the  interim 
time  steals  away  without  any  inconvenience.  For  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined  to  what  degree  I  please  myself  and  rest 
content  in  this  consideration  that  I  have  them  by  me  to 
divert  myself  with  them  when  I  am  so  disposed,  and  to  call 
to  mind  what  a  refreshment  they  are  to  my  life.  'Tis  the 
best  viaticum  I  have  yet  found  out  for  this  hnman  journey 
and  I  very  much  pity  those  men  of  understanding  who  are 
unprovided  of  it.  I  the  rather  accept  of  any  other  sort 
of  diversion,  how  light  soever,  because  this  can  never  fail 
me. 

When  at  home,  I  a  little  more  frequent  my  library, 
whence  I  overlook  at  once  all  the  concerns  of  my  family. 
'Tis  situated  at  the  entrance  into  my  house,  and  I  thence 
see  under  me  my  garden,  court,  and  base-court,  and  almost 
all  parts  of  the  buikling.  There  I  turn  over  now  one  book 
and  then  another,  on  various  subjects  without  metliod  or 
design.  One  while  I  meditate,  another  I  record  and  dictate. 
as  I  walk  to  and  fro,  such  whimsies  as  these  I  present  to 
you  here.  'Tis  in  the  third  story  of  a  tower,  of  which  the 
ground  room  is  my  chapel,  the  second  story  a  chamber 
with  a  witl)drawing-room  and  closet,  where  I  often  lie  to 
be  more  retired;  and  above  is  a  great  wardrobe.     This  for- 
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merly  was  the  most  useless  part  of  the  house.  I  there  pass 
away  both  most  of  the  days  of  my  life  and  most  of  the  hours 
of  those  days.  lu  the  iiiglit  I  am  never  there.  There  is  by 
the  side  of  it  a  cabinet  handsome  enough,  with  a  fireplace 
very  commodiously  contrived,  and  plenty  of  light;  and 
were  I  not  more  afraid  of  the  trouble  than  the  expense — 
the  trouble  that  frights  me  from  all  business,  I  could  very 
easily  adjoin  on  either  side,  and  on  the  same  floor,  a  gallery 
of  an  hundred  paces  long,  and  twelve  broad,  having  found 
walls  already  raised  for  some  otlier  design,  to  the  requisite 
height.  Every  place  of  retirement  requires  a  walk;  my 
thoughts  sleep  if  I  sit  still;  my  fancy  does  not  go  by  itself, 
as  when  my  legs  move  it;  and  all  those  who  study  without 
a  book  are  in  the  same  condition.  The  figure  of  my  study 
is  round,  and  there  is  no  more  open  wall  than  what  is  taken 
up  by  my  table  and  my  chair,  so  that  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  circle  present  me  a  view  of  all  my  books  at  once, 
ranged  upon  five  rows  of  shelves  round  about  me.  It  has 
three  noble  and  free  prospects,  and  is  sixteen  paces  in 
diameter.  I  am  not  so  continually  there  in  winter;  for  my 
house  is  built  upon  an  eminence,  as  its  name  imports,  and 
no  part  of  it  is  so  much  exposed  to  the  wind  and  weather 
as  this,  which  pleases  me  the  better,  as  being  of  more  diffi- 
cult access  and  a  little  remote,  as  well  upon  the  account  of 
exercise,  as  also  being  there  more  retired  from  the  crowd. 
'Tis  there  that  I  am  in  my  kingdom,  and  there  I  endeavor 
to  make  myself  an  absolute  monarch,  and  to  sequester  this 
one  corner  from  all  society,  conjugal,  filial,  and  civil;  else- 
where I  have  but  verbal  authority  only,  and  of  a  confused 
essence.  That  man,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  miserable,  who 
has  not  at  home  where  to  be  by  iiimself,  where  to  entertain 
himself  alone,  or  to  conceal  himself  from  others.  Ambition 
sufficiently  plagues  her  proselytes,  by  keeping  them  always 
in  show,  like  the  statue  of  a  public  square:  "Magna  servi- 
tus  est  magna  fortuna.'"  *  They  cannot  so  much  as  be 
private  in  the  water-closet,  f  I  have  thought  nothing  so 
severe  in  the  austei'ity  of  life  that  our  monks  affect,  as  what 
I  have  observed  in  some  of  their  communities;  namely,  by 
rule  to  have  a  perpetual  society  of  place,   and  numerous 

*  "  A  great   fortune  is  a  great  slavery." — Seneca,  De  Consol,  ad 
Palyb.,  c.  26. 

t  "  Ills  n'ont  pas  seulement  leur  retraict  pour  retraicte." 
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^  persons  present  iu  every  action  whatever;  and  think  it 
much  more  supportable  to  be  always  alone,  than  never  to 
be  so. 

If  any  one  shall  tell  me  that  it  is  to  undervalue  the 
muses,  to  make  use  of  them  only  for  sport  and  to  pass 
away  the  time,  I  shall  tell  him  that  he  does  not  know,  so 
well  as  I,  the  value  of  the  sport,  the  pleasure,  and  the 
pastime;  I  can  hardly  forbear  to  add  that  all  other  end  is 
ridiculous.  I  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and,  with  rever- 
ence be  it  spoken,  I  only  live  for  myself;  thei'e  all  my  de- 
.signs  terminate.  I  studied,  when  young,  for  ostentation; 
/^  since,  to  make  myself  a  little  wiser;  "aiid  now   for  my  di- 

I j^version,  but  never  for   any  profit.     A   vaiiTand    prodigal 

humor  I  had  after  this  sort  of  furniture,  not  only  for  the 
supplying  my  own  need,  but,  moreover,  for  ornament  and 
outward  show,  I  have  since  quite  cured  myself  of. 

Books  have  many  charming  qualities  to  such  as  know 
how  to  choose  them;  but  every  good  has  its  ill;  ^tis  a 
pleasure  that  is  not  pure  and  clean,  no  more  than  otliers: 
it  has  its  inconveniences,  and  great  ones  too.  The  soul  in- 
/  deed  is  exercised  therein;  but  the  body,  the  care  of  which 
I  must  withal  never  neglect,  remains  in  the  meantime 
,  without  action,  and  grows  heavy  and  somber.  I  know  no 
excess  morg^rejudicial  to  me,  nor  more  to  be  avoided  in 
this  my  declining  age. 

These  have  been  my  three  favorite  and  particular  occu- 
pations; I  speak  not  of  those  I  owe  to  the  world  by  civil 
obligation. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

OF    DIVERSION. 

I  WAS  once  employed  to  console  a  lady  truly  afflicted; 
most  of  their  mournings  are  put  on  for  outward  ceremony, 

"  Uberibus  semper  lacrymis,  seuiperque,  paratis. 
In  statioue  sua,  atque  expectantibus  illam, 
Quo  jubeat  manare  modo."  * 

A  man  goes  the  wrong  way  to  work  when  be  opposes 
this  passion;  for   opposition   does  but   irritate   and  make 

*  "A  woman  Las  ever  a  fountain  of  tears  ready  to  gush  up 
whenever  she   requires  to  make  use  of  them." — Juvknal,  vi.  272. 
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them  more  obstinate  in  sorrow;  the  evil  is  exasperated  by 
being  contended  witli.  We  see,  in  common  discourse, 
that  what  I  have  indifferently  let  fall  from  me,  if  any  one 
takes  it  up  to  controvert  it,  I  justify  it  with  tlie  best  argu- 
ments I  have;  and  much  more  a  thing  wherein  I  had  a 
real  interest.  And,  besides,  in  so  doing,  you  enter  roughly 
upon  your  operation;  whereas  the  first  addresses  of  a  phy- 
sician to  his  patient  should  be  gracious,  gay,  and  pleasing; 
never  did  any  ill-looking  morose  physician  do  anything  to 
purpose.  On  the  contrary,  then,  a  man  should,  at  the 
first  approaches  favor  their  grief,  and  express  some  appro- 
bation of  their  sorrow.  By  this  intelligence  you  obtain 
credit  to  proceed  further,  and  by  a  facile  and  insensible 
gradation  fall  into  discourses  more  solid  and  proper  for 
their  cure.  I  whose  aim  it  was  principally  to  gull  the 
company  who  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  took  it  into 
my  head  only  to  palliate  the  disease.  And,  indeed,  I  have 
found  by  experience  that  I  have  an  unlucky  hand  in  per- 
suading. My  arguments  are  either  too  sharp  and  dry,  or 
pressed  too  roughly,  or  not  home  enough.  After  I  had 
some  time  applied  myself  to  her  grief,  I  did  not  attempt 
to  cure  her  by  strong  and  lively  reasons,  eitlier  because  I 
had  them  not  at  hand,  or  because  I  thought  to  do  my 
business  better  another  way;  neither  did  I  make  choice  of 
any  of  those  metliods  of  consolation  which  philosophy  pre- 
scribes: that  what  we  complain  of  is  no  evil,  according 
to  Cleanthes;*  that  it  is  a  light  evil  according  to 
the  Peripatetics;  that  to  bemoan  one's  self  is  an  action 
neither  commendable  nor  just,  according  to  Chrysippus; 
nor  this  of  Epicurus,  more  suitable  to  my  way,  of  shifting 
the  thoughts  from  afflicting  things  to  those  that  are 
pleasing;  nor  making  a  bundle  of  all  these  together,  to 
make  use  of  upon  occasion,  according  to  Cicero;  but, 
gently  bending  my  discourse,  and  by  little  and  little  di- 
gressing, sometimes  to  subjects  nearer,  and  sometimes 
more  remote  from  the  purpose,  according  as  she  was  more 
intent  on  what  I  said,  I  imperceptibly  led  her  from  that 
sorrowful  thought,  and  kept  her  calm  and  in  good  humor 
while  I  continued  thei'e.  I  herein  made  use  of  diversion. 
They  who  succeeded  me  in  the  same  service,  did  not  for 
all  that  find  any  amendment  in  her,  for  I  had  not  gone  to 
the  root. 

*  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quaes.,  iii.  31. 
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I,  peradventure,  may  elsewhere  have  glanced  upon  some 
sort  of  public  diversions;  and  the  practice  of  military  ones, 
which  Pericles  *  made  use  of  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  a  thousand  others  in  other  places,  to  withdraw  the 
adverse  forces  from  their  own  countries,  is  too  frequent  in 
history.  It  was  an  ingenious  evasion  f  whereby  the  Sieur 
d'Hinibercourt  saved  both  himself  and  others  in  the  city 
of  Liege,  into  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  kept  it 
besieged,  had  made  him  enter  to  execute  the  articles  of 
their  promised  surrender:  the  people  being  assembled  by 
night  to  consider  of  it,  began  to  mutiny  against  the  agree- 
ment, and  several  of  them  resolved  to  fall  upon  the  com- 
missioners, whom  they  had  in  their  power;  he,  feeling  the 
gusts  of  this  first  storm  of  the  people  who  were  coming  to 
rush  into  his  lodgings,  suddenly  sent  out  to  them  two  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  (of  whom  he  liad  some  with  him) 
with  new  and  milder  terms  to  be  proposed  in  their  council, 
which  he  had  then  and  there  contrived  for  his  need. 
These  two  diverted  the  first  tempest,  carrying  back  the  en- 
raged rabble  to  the  town-hall  to  hear  and  consider  of  what 
they  had  to  say.  The  deliberation  was  short;  a  second 
storm  arose  as  violent  as  the  other,  whereupon  he  despatched 
four  new  mediators  of  the  same  quality  to  meet  thera,  pro- 
testing that  he  had  now  better  conditions  to  present  tliem 
with,  and  such  asw^ould  give  them  absolute  satisfaction,  by 
which  means  the  tumult  was  once  more  appeased,  and  the 
people  again  turned  back  to  the  conclave.  In  fine,  by  this 
dispensation  of  amusements,  one  after  another,  diverting 
their  fury  and  dissipating  it  in  frivolous  consultations,  he 
laid  it  at  last  asleep  till  the  day  appeared,  which  was  his 
principal  end. 

This  other  story  that  follows  is  also  of  the  same  category: 
Atalanta,  a  virgin  of  excelling  beauty  and  of  wonderful 
disposition  of  body,  to  disengage  herself  from  the  crowd  of 
a  thousand  suitors  who  sought  her  in  marriage,  made  this 
proposition,  that  she  would  accept  of  him  for  a  husband 
who  would  equal  her  in  running,  upon  condition  that  they 
who  failed  should  lose  their  lives.  There  were  enough 
who  thought  the  prize  very  well  worth  the  hazard,  and  who 
suffered   the  cruel  penalty  of  the  contract.     Hippomenes, 

*  Plutarch,  in  vita. 

f  The  story  is  told  in  Comines'  Memoirs,  bk.  ii.  c.  3. 
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about  to  make  trial  after  the  rest,  made  his  address  to  the 
goddess  of  love,  imploring  her  assistance;  and  she  granting 
his  request,  gave  him  three  goldeu  apples,  and  instructed 
him  liow  to  use  them.  The  race  beginning,  as  Hippomenes 
perceived  his  mistress  to  press  hard  up  to  him,  he,  as  it 
were  by  chance,  let  fall  one  of  these  apples;  the  maid, 
taken  with  the  beauty  of  it,  failed  not  to  step  out  of  her 
way  to  pick  it  up: 

"  Obstupuit  virgo,  nitidique  cupidine  pomi 
Declinat  cursus,  aurumque  volubile  tollit."  * 

He  did  the  same,  when  he  saw  liis  time,  by  the  second  and 
the  third,  till  by  so  diverting  her,  and  making  her  lose  so 
much  ground,  he  won  the  race.  When  physicians  cannot 
stop  a  catarrh,  they  divert  and  turn  it  into  some  other  less 
dangerous  part.  And  I  find  also  that  this  is  the  most 
ordinary  practice  for  the  diseases  of  the  mind:  '■'Abducen- 
dus  etiam  nonnunquam  animus  est  ad  alia  studia,  sollici- 
tudines,  curas,' negotia;  loci  deniqae  mvtatione,  tanquam 
cegroti  no7i  convalescentes  soepe  curandus  est."  \  'Tis  to 
little  effect  directly  to  jostle  a  man's  infirmities;  we  neither 
make  him  sustain  nor  repel  the  attack;  we  only  make  him 
decline  and  evade  it. 

This  other  lesson  is  too  high  and  too  difficult:  'tis  for 
men  of  the  first  form  of  knowledge  purely  to  insist  upon 
the  thing,  to  consider  and  Judge  it;  it  belongs  to  a  Socrates 
only,  to  meet  death  with  an  ordinary  countenance,  to  grow 
acquainted  with  it,  and  to  sport  witli  it;  he  seeks  no  con- 
solation out  of  the  thing  itself;  dying  appears  to  him  a 
natural  and  indifferent  accident;  'tis  there  that  he  fixes  his 
sight  and  resolution,  without  looking  elsewhere.  The  dis- 
ciples of  Hegesias,J  who  starved  themselves  to  death,  ani- 
mated thereunto  by  his  fine  lectures,  and  in  such  numbers 
that  King  Ptolemy  ordered  he  should  be  forbidden  toenter- 

*  "The  virgin,  dazzled  at  beholding  the  glittering  apple,  and 
eager  to  possess  it,  stopped  her  career,  and  seized  the  rolling  gold ." 
Ovid,  Metam.,  x.  666. 

\  "The  mind  is  sometimes  to  be  diverted  to  other  studies, 
thoughts,  cares,  and  business:  and  lastly,  by  change  of  place,  as  sick 
persons  who  do  not  recover  are  ordered  cliange  of  air." — CiCERO, 
Tusc.  Qu(Bs.,  iv.  35. 

X  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quaes.,  i.  34. 
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tain  his  followers  with  such  homicidal  doctrines,  did  not 
consider  death  in  itself,  neither  did  they  judge  of  it;  it  was 
not  there  the}'  fixed  their  thoughts;  they  ran  toward  and 
aimed  at  a  new  being. 

The  poor  wretches  whom  Ave  see  brought  upon  the  scaf- 
fold, full  of  ardent  devotion,  and  therein,  as  much  as  in 
them  lies,  employing  all  their  senses,  their  ears  in  hearing 
the  instructions  given  them,  their  eyes  and  hands  lifted  up 
toward  heaven,  their  voices  in  loud  prayers,  with  a  vehe- 
ment and  continual  emotion,  do  doubtless  things  very  com- 
mendable and  proper  for  such  a  necessity:  we  ought  to 
commend  them  for  their  devotion,  but  not  properly  for 
their  constancy;  they  shun  the  encounter,  they  divert  their 
thoughts  from  the  consideration  of  death,  as  children  are 
amused  with  some  toy  or  other,  when  the  surgeon  is  going 
to  give  them  a  prick  with  his  lancet.  I  have  seen 
some,  who,  casting  their  eyes  upon  the  dreadful  instru- 
ments of  death  round  about,  have  fainted,  and  furiously 
turned  their  thoughts  another  way;  such  aa  are  to  pass  a 
formidable  precipice,  are  advised  either  to  shut  or  to  avert 
their  eyes. 

Subrius  Flavins,  being  by  Nero's  command  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  by  the  hand  of  Niger,  both  of  them  great  cap- 
tains, when  they  led  him  to  the  place  appointed  for  his  ex- 
ecution, seeing  the  grave  that  Niger  had  caused  to  be 
hollowed  to  put  him  into,  ill-made:  "Neither  is  this,"  said 
he,  turning  to  the  soldiers  who  guarded  him,  "  according 
to  military  discipline."  And  to  Niger,  who  exhorted  him 
to  keep  his  head  firm;  "Do  but  thou  strike  as  firmly,"  said 
he.*  And  he  very  well  foresaw  what  would  follow,  when  he 
said  so;  for  Niger's  arm  so  trembled,  that  he  had  several 
"blows  at  his  head  before  he  could  cut  it  off.  This  man 
seems  to  have  had  his  thoughts  rightly  fixed  upon  the 
subject. 

He  who  dies  in  a  battle,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  does 
not  then  think  of  death,  he  feels  or  considers  it  not;  the 
ardor  of  the  fight  diverts  his  thought  another  way.  A 
worthy  man  of  my  acquaintance,  falling,  as  he  was  fighting 
a  duel,  and  feeling  liimself  nailed  to  the  earth  by  nine  or 
ten  thrusts  of  his  enemy,  every  one  present  called  to  him 
to  think  of  his  conscience;  but  he  has  since  told  me,  that 

*  Tacitus,  Aunal.,  xv.  67. 
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though  he  very  well  heard  what  they  said,  it  nothing  moved 
iiim,  and  that  he  never  tiiouglit  of  anything  but  how  to 
disengage  and  revenge  himself.  He  afterward  killed  his 
man  in  that  very  duel.  He  who  brought  to  L.  Silanus  the 
sentence  of  death,  did  him  a  very  great  kindness,  in  that 
having  received  his  answer,  that  he  was  well  prepared  to 
die,  but  not  by  base  hands,  he  ran  upon  him  with  his 
soldiers  to  force  him,  and  as  he,  unarmed  as  he  was, 
obstinately  defended  himself  with  his  fists  and  feet,  he 
made  him"  lose  his  life  in  the  contest,  by  that  means  dis- 
sipating and  diverting  in  a  sudden  and  furious  rage  the 
painful  apprehension  of  the  lingering  death  to  which  he 
was  designed. 

We  always  think  of  something  else;  either  the  hope  of  a 
better  life  comforts  and  supports  us,  or  the  hope  of  our 
cliildren's  worth,  or  the  future  glory  of  our  name,  or  the 
leaving  behind  the  evils  of  this  life,  or  the  vengeance  that 
threatens  those  who  are  the  causes  of  our  death,  adminis- 
ters consolation  to  us: 

"  Spero  equidem  mediis,  si  quid  pia  numina  possunt, 
Supplicia  hausurum  scopulis,  et  nomine  Dido 
Ssepe  vocaturum.     .     .     . 
Audiam;  et  litec  manes  veniet  mibi  fama  sub  imos."  * 

Xeuophon  was  sacrificing  with  a  crown  upon  his  head, 
when  one  came  to  bring  him  news  of  the  death  of  liis  sou 
Gryllus,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea;  at  the  first 
surprise  of  the  news,  he  threw  his  crown  to  the  ground; 
but  understanding  by  the  sequel  of  the  narrative,  the 
manner  of  a  most  brave  and  valiant  death,  he  took  it  up 
and  replaced  it  upon  his  head,  f  Epicurus  himself,  at  his 
deatli,  consoles  himself  upon  the  utility  and  eternity  of 
his  writings;  |  "  Omnes  dan  et  nohihtati  Jabores  jiunt 
tolerabiles:%  and  the  same  wound,  the  same  fatigue,  is  not, 
says  Xenophon,  ||  so  intolerable  to  a  general  of  an  army  as 

*  "  If  the  gods  have  any  power,  I  hope  that,  split  on  a  rock,  thou 
shalt  on  Dido  call;  I  shall  know  thy  fate,  by  report,  conveyed  me 
to  the  shades  he\o\\:'—jEneM,  \\.  382,    387. 

•j-  Valerius  Maxiraus,  iv.  10,  Est   2, 

X  In  his  letter  to  Harmachus,  or  Idomeneus.  Cicero,  De  Finib., 
ii.  20,  Diogenes  Laertius,  x.  22. 

§  "All  labors  that  are  illustrious  and  renowned,  are  support- 
able."— Cicero,  Tuac.  Quods.,  ii.  26. 

U  Idem.  ibid. 
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to  a  common  soldier.  Epamiuoiidas  died  much  more 
clieerfiil  having  been  informed  that  tiie  victory  remained 
to  him:*  "  Ilcec  sunt  solatia,  hoec  fomenta  summorum 
dolorum.;  "f  and  such  like  circumstances  amuse,  divert, 
and  turn  our  thoughts  from  the  consideration  of  the  thing 
in  itself.  Even  the  arguments  of  philosophy  are  always 
edging  aiid  glancing  on  the  matter,  so  as  scarce  to  rub  its 
crust;  the  greatest  man  of  the  first  philosophical  school, 
and  superintendent  over  all  the  rest,  the  great  Zeuo  forms 
this  syllogism  against  death:  "No  evil  is  honorable;  but 
death  is  honorable:  therefore  death  is  no  evil: J  against 
drunkenness  this:  "No  one  commits  his  secrets  to  a 
drunkard;  but  every  one  commits  his  secr-ets  to  a  wise 
man:  therefore  a  wise  man  is  no  drunkard. "§  Is  tliis  to 
hit  the  white?  I  love  to  see  that  these  great  and  leading 
souls  cannot  rid  themselves  of  our  company:  perfect  men 
as  they  are,  they  are  yet  simply  men. 

Revenge  is  a  sweet  passion,  of  great  and  natural  impres- 
sion; I  discern  it  well  enough,  though  I  have  no  manner 
of  experience  of  it.  From  this  not  long  ago  to  divert  a 
young  prince,  I  did  not  tell  liini  that  he  must,  to  him  who 
liad  struck  him  upon  the  one  cheek,  turn  the  other,  upon 
account  of  charity;  nor  go  about  to  represent  to  him  the 
tragical  events  that  poetry  attributes  to  this  passion;  I  did 
not  touch  upon  that  string;  but  I  busied  myself  to  jnake 
him  relish  the  beauty  of  a  contrary  image:  and,  by  repre- 
senting to  him  what  honor,  esteem,  and  good  will  he  would 
acquire  by  clemency  and  good  nature  diverted  him  to 
ambition.     Thus  a  man  is  to  deal  in  such  cases. 

If  your  passion  of  love  be  too  violent,  disperse  it,  say 
they,  and  they  say  true;  for  I  have  often  tried  it  with 
advantage:  break  it  into  several  desires,  of  which  let  one 
be  regent,  if  you  will,  over  the  rest;  but,  lest  it  should 
tyrannize  and  domineer  over  you,  weaken  and  protract,  by 
dividing  and  diverting  it; 

"  Cum  morosa  vago  singultiet  inguine  vena."  || 

*  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  vita,  c.  9. 

f  "  These  are  lenitives,  and  fomentations  to  the  greatest  pains." 
— CiCEUO,  Tusc.  Quoes.,  ii.  23. 

X  Seneca,    Ep.  83.  §  Seneca,  Ep,  83. 

II  "  When  you  are  tormented  with  fierce  desire,  satisfy  it  with 
the  first  person  that  presents  herself.'' — Peksius,  Sat.,  vi.  73. 
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"  Cenjicito  bumorem  collectum  in  corpora  quaequR."  * 

and  look  to't  in  time,  lest  it  prove  too  troublesome  to  deal 
with,  when  it  has  once  seized  you. 

"Si  non  prima  novis  conturbes  vulnera  plagis, 
Volgivagaque  vagus  venere  ante  recentia  cures."  f 

I  was  once  wounded  with  a  vehement  displeasure,  and 
withal,  more  just  than  vehement;  I  might  peradventure 
have  lost  myself  in  it,  if  I  had  mei-ely  trusted  to  my  own 
strength.  Having  need  of  a  powerful  diversion  to  disen- 
gage me,  by  art  and  study  I  became  amorous,  wherein  I 
was  assisted  by  my  youth:  love  relieved  and  rescued  me 
from  the  evil  wherein  friendship  had  engaged  me.  'Tis 
in  everything  else  tlie  same;  a  violent  imagination  hath 
seized  me:  I  find  it  a  nearer  way  to  change,  than  to  sub- 
due it;  I  depute,  if  not  one  contrary,  yet  another  at  least, 
in  its  place.  Variation  ever  relieves,  dissolves,  and  dissi- 
pates. 

If  I  am  not  able  to  contend  with  it,  I  escape  from  it; 
and  in  avoiding  it,  slip  out  of  the  way,  and  make  my  doubles: 
shifting  place,  business,  and  company,  I  secure  myself  in 
the  crowd  of  other  thoughts  and  fancies,  where  it  loses  my 
trace,  and  I  escape. 

After  the  same  manner  does  nature  proceed,  by  the 
benefit  of  inconstancy;  for  time,  which  she  has  given  us  for 
the  sovereign  physician  of  our  passions,  chiefly  works  by 
this,  that  supplying  our  imaginations  with  other  and  new 
affairs,  it  loosens  and  dissolves  the  first  apprehension,  how 
strong  soever.  A  wise  man  little  less  sees  his  friend  dying 
at  the  end  of  five  and  twenty  years,  than  on  the  fii'st  year; 
and  according  to  Epicurus,  no  less  at  all;  for  he  did  not 
attribute  any  alleviation  of  afflictions,  either  to  tlieir  fore- 
sight, o]'  their  antiquity;  but  so  many  otlier  thoughts  traverse 
this,  that  it  languishes  and  tires  at  last. 

Alcibiades,;];  to  divert  the  inclination  of  common  rumors, 
cut  off  the  ears  and  tail  of  his  beautiful  dog,  and  turned 
him  out  into  the  public  place,  to  the  end  that,  giving  the 
l)eople  this  occasion  to  prate,  they  might  let  his  other 
actions   alone.     I   have   also  seen,  for  this  same  end  of  di- 

*  Lucretius,  vi.  1062,  to  the  like  effect. 

f  "  Unless  you  cure  old   wouuds  by  new." — LuCRETluS,  iv.  1067. 

X  Plutarch,  in  vita,  c.  4. 
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verting  tlie  opinions  and  conjectures  of  the  people  and  to 
stop  their  mouths,  some  women  conceal  their  real  affections 
by  those  that  were  only  counterfeit;  but  I  have  also  seen 
some  of  them,  who  in  counterfeiting  have  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  caught  indeed,  and  who  have  quitted  the  true 
and  original  affection  for  the  feigned:  and  so  have  learned 
that  they  who  find  their  affections  well  placed  are  fools  to 
consent  to  this  disguise:  the  public  and  favorable  reception 
being  only  reserved  for  this  pretended  lover,  one  may  con- 
chide  him  a  fellow  of  very  little  address  and  less  wit,  if  he 
does  not  in  the  end  put  himself  into  your  place,  and  you 
into  his;  this  is  to  cut  out  and  make  up  neatly  a  shoe  for 
another  to  draw  on. 

A   little    thing   will  turn  and  divert  us,  because  a  little 

thing  holds  us.    AVe  do  not  much  consider  subjects  in  gross 

and    singly;  they  are  little  and  superficial  circumstances  or 

images    that  touch   us,   and  the  outward  useless  rinds  that 

)ecl  off  from  the  subjects  themselves. 

"  Foliculos  ut  nunc  teretes  sestate  cicadse 
Liuquunt.'"  * 

Even  Plutarch  himself  laments  his  daughter  for  the  little 
apish  tricks  of  her  infancy. f  The  remembrance  of  a  fare- 
well, of  the  particular  grace  of  an  action,  of  a  last  recom- 
mendation, afflicts  us.  The  sight  of  Ca?sar's  robe  troubled 
all  Rome,  which  was  more  than  his  death  had  done.  Even 
the  sound  of  names  ringing  in  our  ears,  as  "my poor 
master,"  "my  faithful  friend,"  "alas,  my  dear  father," 
or,  "  my  sweet  daughter,"  afflict  us.  When  these  repeti- 
tions annoy  me,  and  that  I  examine  it  a  little  nearer,  I 
find  'tis  no  other  but  a  grammatical  and  word  complaint; 
I  am  only  wounded  with  the  word  and  tone,  as  the  excla- 
mations of  preachers  very  often  work  more  upon  their 
auditory  than  their  reasons,  and  as  the  pitiful  eyes  of  a 
beast  killed  for  our  service;  without  my  weighing  or 
penetrating  meanwhile  into  the  true  and  solid  essence  of 
my  subject: 

"His  se  stimulis  dolor  ipse  lacessit;"  | 

*  "  Such  as  tlie  husks  we  find  grasshoppers  leave  behind  them  in 
summer." — Lucretius,  v.  801. 

f  Consolation  to  his  Wife  on  the  Death  of  their  Daughter,  c.  1. 

^  "With  these  incitements  grief  provokes  itself." — LucRETlUi, 
ii.  42. 
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These  are  the  foundations  of  our  mourning. 

The  obstinacy  of  my  stone  to  all  remedies,  especially 
those  in  my  bladder,  has  sometimes  thrown  me  into  so  long 
suppressions  of  urine  for  three  or  four  days  together,  and 
so  near  death,  that  it  had  been  folly  to  have  hoped  to  evade 
it,  and  it  was  much  rather  to  have  been  desired,  considering 
the  miseries  I  endure  in  those  cruel  fits.  Oh,  that  good 
emperor,*  who  caused  crimiiuils  to  be  tied  that  they  might 
die  for  want  of  urination,  was  a  great  master  in  the  hang- 
man's  sciencel  Finding  myself  in  this  condition,  I  con- 
sidered by  how  many  light  causes  and  objects  imagination 
nourished  in  me  the  regret  of  life;  of  what  atoms  the 
weight  and  difficulty  of  this  dislodging  was  composed,  in 
my  soul;  to  how  many  idle  and  frivolous  thoughts  we  give 
way  in  so  great  an  aifair;  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  book,  a  glass, 
and  what  not,  were  considered  in  my  loss;  to  others,  their 
ambitious  hopes,  their  money,  their  knowledge,  not  less 
foolisli  considerations  in  my  opinion  than  mine.  I  look 
upon  death  carelessly  when  I  look  upon  it  universally,  as 
the  end  of  life.  I  insult  over  it  in  gross,  but  in  detail  it 
domineers  over  me;  the  tears  of  a  footman,  the  disposing 
of  my  clothes,  the  touch  of  a  friendly  hand,  a  common 
consolation,  discourages  and  softens  me.  So  do  the  com- 
plaints in  tragedies  agitate  our  souls  with  grief;  and  the 
regrets  of  Dido  and  Ariadne,  impassionate  even  those  who 
believe  them  not  in  Virgil  and  Catullus.  'Tis  a  symptom 
of  an  obstinate  and  obdurate  nature,  to  be  sensible  of  no 
emotion,  as  'tis  reported  for  a  miracle,  of  Polemon;  but 
then  he  did  not  so  much  as  alter  his  countenance  at  the 
biting  of  a  mad  dog  that  tore  away  the  calf  of  his  leg;t  and 
no  wisdom  proceeds  so  far  as  to  conceive  so  vivid  and 
entire  a  cause  of  sorrow,  by  judgment  that  it  does  not 
suffer  increase  by  its  presence,  when  the  eyes  and  ears  have 
their  share;  parts  that  are  not  to  be  moved  but  by  vain 
accidents. 

Is  it  reason  that  even  the  arts  tliemselves  should  make 
an  advantage  of  our  natural  stupidity  and  weakness?  An 
orator,  says  rhetoric  in  the  farce  of  his  pleading,  shall  be 
moved  with  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  aiul  feigned  emo- 
tions, and  suffer  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  passion 

*  Tiberius.  Suetonius,  in  vita,  c.  62. 
■)  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  vita,  c.  17. 
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he  represents;  he  will  imprint  in  himself  a  true  and  real 
grief,  by  means  of  the  part  he  plays,  to  transmit  it  to  the 
judges,  who  are  yet  less  concerned  than  he;  as  they  do  who 
are  hired  at  funerals  to  assist  in  the  ceremony  of  sorrow, 
who  sell  their  tears  and  mourning  by  weight  and  measure; 
for  although  they  act  in  a  borrowed  form,  nevertheless,  by 
habituating  and  settling  their  countenances  to  the  occasion, 
'tis  most  certain  they  often  are  really  affected  witli  an  actual 
sorrow.  I  was  one,  among  several  others  of  his  friends, 
who  conveyed  the  body  of  Monsieur  de  Gramont*  to 
Soissons  from  the  siege  of  La  Fere,  where  he  was  slain;  1 
observed  that  in  all  places  we  passed  through  we  filled  the 
people  we  met  with  lamentations  and  tears  by  the  mere 
solemn  pomp  of  our  convoy,  for  the  name  of  the  defunct 
was  not  tliere  so  much  as  known.  Quintiiian  reports  f  to 
have  seen  comedians  so  deeply  engaged  in  a  mourning  part 
that  they  could  not  give  over  weeping  when  they  came 
home,  and  who,  having  taken  upon  tliem  to  stir  up  passion 
in  another,  have  themselves  espoused  it  to  that  degree  as  to 
find  themselves  infected  with  it,  not  only  to  tears,  but, 
moreover,  with  paleness,  and  the  comportment  of  men 
really  overwhelmed  with  grief. 

In  a  country  near  our  mountains  the  women  play  Priest 
Martin,  that  is  to  say,  both  priest  and  clerk,  for  as  they 
augment  the  regret  of  the  deceased  husband  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  good  and  agreeable  qualities  he  was 
master  of,  they  also  at  the  same  time  make  a  register  of 
and  publish  his  imperfections;  as  if  of  themselves  to  enter 
into  some  composition,  and  divert  themselves  from  com- 
passion to  disdain;  and  yet  with  much  better  grace  than 
we,  who,  when  we  lose  an  acquaintance,  strive  to  give  him 
new  and  false  praises,  and  to  make  him  quite  another 
thing  when  we  have  lost  sight  of  him  than  he  appeared  to 
us  when  we  did  see  him;  as  if  regret  were  an  instructive 
thing,  or  as  if  tears,  by  washing  our  understandings, 
cleared  them.  For  my  part,  I  henceforth  renounce  all 
favorable  testimonies  men  would  give  of  me,  not  because 
I  shall  be  worthy  of  them,  but  because  1  shall  be  dead. 

Whoever  shall  ask  a    man,  ''  What  interest  have  you  in 

*  Philibert,  Comte  de  Gramont  et  de  Guiche,  husband  of  La  Belle 
Corisande.     He  was  killed  iu  1580. 

f  Iiistit.  Orat. ,  vi.  2,  sub  fin. 
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this  siege?  "  "  The  interest  of  example,"  he  will  say,  "  and 
of  the  common  obedience  to  my  prince;  I  pretend  to  no 
jjrofit  by  it;  and  for  glory,  I  know  how  small  a  part  can 
reflect  upon  such  a  private  man  as  I;  I  have  here  neither 
passion  nor  quarrel."  And  yet  you  shall  see  him  the  next 
day  quite  another  man,  chafing  and  red  with  fury,  ranged 
in  battle  for  the  assault;  'tis  the  glittering  of  so  much 
steel,  the  fire  and  noise  of  our  cannon  and  drums,  that^ 
have  infused  this  new  rancor  and  fury  into  his  veins.  A  ,■ 
frivolous  cause,  you  will  say.  How  a  cause?  There  needs  } 
none  to  agitate  the  mind;  a  mere  whimsy  without  body  I 
and  without  subject  will  rule  and  agitate  it;  let  me  think  L 
of  building  castles  in  Spain,  my  imagination  suggests  to  ■ 
me  conveniences  and  pleasures  with  which  my  soul  is  really 
tickled  and  pleased.  How  often  do  we  torment  our  mind 
with  anger  or  sorrow  by  such  shadows,  and  engage  our- 
selves in  fantastic  passions  that  impair  both  soul  and  body? 
What  astonished,  fleering,  confused  grimaces  does  this 
raving  put  our  faces  into!  what  sallies  and  agitations  both 
of  members  and  voices  does  i':,  inspire  us  with?  Does  it 
not  seem  that  this  individual  man  has  false  visions  amid 
the  crowd  of  others  with  whom  he  lias  to  do,  or  that  he  is 
possessed  with  some  internal  demon  that  persecutes  him? 
Inquire  of  yourself,  where  is  the  object  of  this  mutation? 
is  there  anything  but  us  in  nature,  which  inanity  sustains, 
over  which  it  has  power?  Cambyses,  from  having  dreamed 
that  his  brother  should  be  one  day  king  of  Persia,  put  him 
to  death:  a  beloved  brother,  and  one  in  whom  he  had 
always  confided.*  Aristodemus,  king  of  the  Messenians, 
killed  himself  out  of  fancy  of  ill  omen,  from  I  know  not 
what  howling  of  his  dogs;  f  and  King  Midas  did  as  much 
upon  the  account  of  some  foolish  dream  he  had  dreamed.  I 
'Tis  to  prize  life  at  its  just  value,  to  abandon  it  for  a 
dream.  And  yet  hear  the  soul  triumph  over  the  miseries 
and  weakness  of  the  body,  and  that  it  is  exposed  to  all 
attacks  and  alterations;  ti-uly  it  has  reason  so  to  speak! 

"  O  prima  infelix  fingenti  terra  Prometbeol 
I  lie  parum  cauti  pectoris  egit  opus. 

*  Herodotus,  iii.  30. 

•f  Plutarcb,  On  Superstition,  c.  9. 

X  Idem,  ibid. 
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Corpora  dispones,  nientem  non  vidit  in  arte; 
Recta auimi  priinum  debuit  esse  via."* 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

.     UPON  SOME  VERSES  OF  VIRGIL. 

By  hoav  much  profitable  thoughts  are  more  full  and  solid, 
by  so  much  are  tliey  also  more  cumbersome  and  heavy: 
vice,  death,  poverty,  diseases,  are  grave  and  grievous  sub- 
jects. A  man  should  have  his  soul  instructed  in  the 
means  to  sustain  and  contend  with  evils,  and  in  the 
•  rules  of  living  and  believing  well;  and  often  rouse  it  up, 
and  exercise  it  in  this  noble  study;  but  in  an  ordinary  soul 
it  must  be  by  intervals  and  with  moderation;  it  will  other- 
wise grow  besotted  if  continually  intent  upon  it.  I  found 
it  necessary,  when  I  was  young,  to  put  myself  in  mind  and 
solicit  myself  to  keep  me  to  my  duty:  gayety  arid  health  do 
not,  they  say,  so  well  agree  with  those  grave  and  serious 
meditations;  I  am  at  present  in  another  state:  the  condi- 
tions of  age  but  too  much  put  me  in  mind,  urge  me  to 
wisdom,  and  preach  to  me.  From  the  excess  of  sprightli- 
/tiess  I  am  fallen  into  that  of  severity,  which  is  much  more 
/  troublesome:  and  for  that  reason  I  now  and  then  suffer 
myself  purposely  a  little  to  run  into  disorder,  and  occupy 
my  mind  in  wanton  and  youthful  thoughts,  wherewith  it 
diverts  itself.  I  am  of  late  but  too  reserved,  too  heavy, 
and  too  ripe;  years  every  day  read  to  me  lectures  of  cold- 
ness and  temperance.  This  body  of  mine  avoids  disorder, 
and  dreads  it;  'tis  now  my  body's  turn  to  guide  my  mind 
toward  reformation;  it  governs,  in  turn,  and  more  rudely 
and  imperiously  than  the  other;  it  lets  me  not  an  hour 
alone,  sleeping  or  waking,  but  is  always  preaching  to  me 
death,  patience,  and  repentance.  I  now  defend  myself 
from  temperance,  as  I  have  formerly  done  from  pleasure; 
it  draws  me  too  much  back,  and  even  to  stupidity.  Now  I 
will  be  master  of  myself,  to  all  intent  and  purposes; 
wisdom  has  its  excesses,  and  has  no  less  need  of  moderation 
than  folly.     Therefore,  lest  I  should   wither,  dry  up,  and 

*  "  Oh  wretclied  clay,  first  formed  by  Prometlieus.  In  his  attempt, 
what  little  wisdom  did  he  show.  In  framing  bodies,  he  did  not 
apply  his  art  to  form  the  mind  which  should  have  been  his  first 
care." — Propertius,  iii.  5,  7 
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overcharge  myself  with  prudence,  in  the  intervals  and 
truces  my  iufirinities  allow  me, 

"  Mens  iiiteiita  siiis  ue  siet  usque  malis."  * 

I  gently  turn  aside,  and  avert  my  eyes  from  the  stormy 
and  cloudy  sky  I  have  before  me,  which,  thanks  be  to  God 
I  regard  without  fear,  but  not  without  meditation  and 
stndy,  and  amuse  myself  in  the  remembrance  of  my  better 
years : 

"  Animus  quo  perdidit,  optat, 
Atque  in  praeterita  se  totus  imagine  versat."  f 

Let  childhood  look  forward,  and  age,  backward;  is  not  this 
the  signification  of  Janus'  double  face?  Let  years  haul  me 
alongif  they  will,  but  it  shall  be  backward,  as  long  as 
my  eyes  can  discern  the  pleasant  season  expired,  I  shall 
now  and  then  turn  them  that  way;  tliongh  it  escape  from 
my  blood  and  veins,  I  shall  not,  however,  root  the  image  of 
it  out  of  my  memory: 

"  Hoc  est 
Vivere  bis,  vita  posse  priore  frui."  X 

Plato  ordains  §  that  old  men  should  be  present  at  the 
exercises,  dances,  and  sports  of  young  people,  that  they 
may  rejoice  in  others  for  the  activity  and  beauty  of  body 
which  is  no  more  in  themselves,  and  call  to  mind  the  grace 
and  comeliness  of  that  flourishing  age;  and  wills  that  in 
these  recreations  the  honor  of  the  prize  should  be  given  to 
that  young  man  who  has  most  diverted  the  company.  I 
was  formerly  wont  to  mark  cloudy  and  gloomy  days  as 
extraordinary;  these  are  now  my  ordinary  days;  the  extra- 
ordinary are  the  clear  and  bright;  I  am  ready  to  leap  out 
of  my  skin  for  joy,  as  for  an  unwonted  favor,  when  noth- 
ing happens  me.  Let  me  tickle  myself,  I  cannot  force  a 
poor   smile   from    this  wretched  body  of   mine;  I  am  only 

*  "  That  ray  mind  may  not  eternally  be  intent  upon  my  ills." 
— Ovid,  Trist.  iv.  1,  4.     Tlie  text  lias  ne  foret. 

\  "  The  mind  wishes  to  have  what  it  had  lost,  and  throws  itself 
wholly  in  the  memory  of  the  past."— Petronius,  c.  128. 

X  "  'Tis  to  live  twice  to  enjoy  one's  former  life  again." — Maktial, 
X.  23,  7. 

§  Laws,  ii. 
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merry  in  conceit  and  in  dreaming,  by  artifice  to  divert  the 
melancholy  of  age;  but,  in  faith,  it  requires  another 
remedy  than  a  dream.  A  weak  contest  of  art  against 
nature.  ""Pis  great  folly  to  lengthen  and  anticipate  human 
incommodities,  as  every  one  does;  I  had  rather  be  a  less 
while  old  than  be  old  before  I  am  really  so.*  I  seize  on 
even  the  least  occasions  of  pleasure  I  can  meet.  I  know 
very  well,  by  hearsay,  several  sorts  of  prudent  pleasures, 
effectually  so,  and  glorious  to  boot;  but  opinion  has  not 
power  enough  over  me  to  give  me  an  appetite  to  them.  I 
covet  not  so  much  to  have  them  magnanimous,  magnifi- 
cent, and  pompous,  as  I  do  to  have  them  sweet,  facile  and 
ready:  "A  natura  disced i mus ; populo  nos  damus,  nullius 
rei  1)0)10  cmctori."  \  My  philosophy  is  in  action,  in  natural 
and  present  practice,  very  little  in  fancy;  what  if  I  have  a 
mind  to  play  at  cob-nut  or  to  whip  a  top! 

"  Non  ponebat  enim  rumores   ante  salntem."  :j: 

Pleasure  is  a  quality  of  very  little  ambition;  it  thinks 
itself  rich  enough  of  itself  without  any  addition  of  repute; 
and  is  best  pleased  where  most  retired.  A  young  man 
should  be  whipped  who  pretends  to  a  taste  in  wine  and 
sauces;  there  was  nothing  which,  at  that  age,  I  less  valued 
or  knew;  now  I  begin  to  learn;  I  am  very  much  ashamed 
on't;  but  what  siiould  I  do?  I  am  more  ashamed  and 
vexed  at  the  occasions  that  put  me  upon't.  'Tis  for  us  to 
dote  and  trifle  away  the  time,  and  for  young  men  to  stand 
upon  their  reputation  and  nice  punctilios;  they  are  going 
toward  the  world  and  the  world's  opinion;  we  are  retiring 
from  it:  "  Sibi  arma,  sibi  eqnos,  sibi  hastas,  sibi  clavam, 
sibi  pilcon,  sibi  natationes,  et  cnrs'iis  habeanf:  nobis  senibus 
ex  hisiombus  mulUs,  Udos  relinquant  et  tesseras;"  %  the 
laws  themselves  send  us  home.  ||     I  can  do  no  less  in  favor 

*  Cicero,  De  Senectute,  c.  19. 

f  "  We  depart  from  nature  and  give  ourselves  to  the  people,  who 
understand  nothing. " — Seneca,  Ep.  99. 

:}:  "  He  did  not  sacrifice  his  health  to  idle  rumors." — Ennius,  apud 
Cicero,  De  Offic,  i.  24. 

§  "  Let  them  reserve  to  themselves  arms,  horses,  spears,  clubs, 
tennis,  swimming,  and  races;  and  of  all  the  sports  leave  to  us  old 
men  cards  and  dice," — Ciceko,  De  Senec,  c.  16. 

\  Idem,  ibid.,  c,  11. 
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of  this  wretched  condition  into  which  my  age  litis  thrown 
me,  than  furnish  it  with  toys  to  phiy  withal,  as  they  do 
children;  and,  in  truth,  we  become  such.  ]5oth  wisdom 
and  folly  will  have  enough  to  do  to  support  and  relieve  me 
by  alternate  services  iu  this  calamity  of  age: 
"  Misce  stultitiain  consiliis  brevem."  * 
I  accordingly  avoid  the  liglitest  punctures;  and  those 
that  formerly  would  not  have  rippled  the  skin,  now  pierce 
me  through  and  through:  my  habit  of  body  is  now  so 
naturally  declining  to  ill:  "In  fragili  cofyore,  odiosa 
omnis  offensio  est;"  f 

"Mensque  pati  durum  sustinet  aegra  nihil."  | 

I  have  ever  been  very  susceptibly  tender  as  to  offenses;  I  ^^? 
am  much  more  tender  now,  and  open  throughout: 

"Et  minime  vires  frangere  quassa  valent."  §  ^^ 

My  judgment  restrains  me  from  kicking  against  and  mnr- 
miiring  at  the  inconveniences  that  nature  orders  me  to 
endure,  but  it  does  not  take  away  my  feeling  them:  I,  who 
have  no  other  thing  in  my  aim  but  to  live  and  be  merry, 
would  run  fi'om  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  to  seek 
out  one  good  year  of  pleasant  and  jocund  tranquillity.  A 
melancholic  and  dull  tranquillity  may  be  enough  for  me, 
but  it  benumbs  and  stupefies  me;  I  am  not  contented  with 
it.  If  there  be  any  person,  any  knot  of  good  company  in 
country  or  city,  iu  France,  or  elsewhere,  resident,  or  in 
motion,  who  can  like  my  humor,  and  whose  humors  I  can 
like,  let  them  Init  whistle  and  I  will  run  and  furnish  them 
with  essays  in  flesh  and  bone. 

Seeing  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  mind  to  rescue  itself 
from  old  age,  I  advise  mine  to  it  with  all  the  power  I  have; 
lelTit  meanwhile  continue  green,  and  flourish  if  it  can,  like 
mistletoe  upon  a  dead  tree.  But  I  fear  'tis  a  traitor;  it 
has  contracted  so  strict  a  fraternity  with  the  body  that  it 

*  "Short  follies  mingle  with  wisdom." — Horace,  Od.  iv.  12,  27. 

f  "  To  a  decrepit  body  every  shock  is  insupportable." — Cicero, 
Be  Senec,  c.  18. 

:j:  "  And  a  sick  mind  can  endure  nothing  that  is  hard." — OviD, 
DePonto.,  \.  5,  18. 

§  "  And  little  force  suffices  to  break  what  was  cracked  before." 
—  Ihid.,  De  Tru.,  iii.  11,  22. 
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leiives  me  at  eveij  turn,  to  follow  that  iu  its  need.  I 
wheedle  and  de;d  with  it  apart  in  vain;  I  try  to  much  pur- 
pose to  wean  it  from  tliis  correspondence,  to  much  effect 
quote  to  it  Seneca  and  Catulhis,  and  represent  to  it  heauti- 
ful  ladies  and  royal  masques:  if  its  companion  have  the 
stone,  it  seems  to  have  it  too;  even  the  faculties  that  are 
most  peculiarly  and  properly  its  own  cannot  then  perfoi-ni 
their  functions,  but  manifestly  appear  stupefied  and  asleep; 
there  is  no  spi'ightliness  in  its  productions,  if  there  be  not 
at  the  same  time  an  equal  proportion  in  the  body  too. 

Our  masters  are  to  blame,  that  in  searching  out  the 
causes  of  the  extraordinary  emotions  of  the  soul,  besides 
attributing  it  to  a  divine  ecstasy,  love,  martial  fierceness, 
poesy,  wine,  they  have  not  also  attributed  a  part  to  health: 
a  boiling,  vigorous,  full,  and  lazy  health,  such  as  formerly 
the  verdure  of  youth  and  security,  by  fits,  supplied  me 
withal;  that  fire  of  sprightliness  and  gayety  darts  into  the 
mind  flashes  that  are  lively  and  bright  beyond  our  natural 
light,  and  of  all  enthusiasms  the  most  jovial,  if  not  the 
most  extravagant. 

It  is,  then,  no  wonder  if  a  contrary  state  stupefy  and 
clog  my  spirit,  and  produce  a  contrary  effect: 

"  A.d  nullum  consurgit  opus,  cum  corpore  languet;"  * 

and  yet  would  have  me  obliged  to  it  for  giving,  as  it  wants 
to  make  out,  much  less  consent  to  this  stupidity,  than  is 
the  ordinary  case  with  men  of  my  age.  Let  us,  at  least, 
while  we  have  truce,  drive  away  incommodities  and  diffi- 
culties from  our  commerce; 

"Dum  licet,  obducta  solvatur  fronte  senectus:"  f 

"  Tetrica  sunt  amcenanda  j ocular ibns."  X  I  ^o^®  ^  ^^1 
i  and  civil  wisdom,  and  fly  from  all  sourness  and  austerity 
1  of  manners,  all  grumness  of  visage  being  suspected  by  me, 

"  Tristemque  vultus  tetrici  arrogantiam:"  § 

*  "  When  the  mind  is  lauguisliing  the  body  is  good  for  nothing." 
— PsEUDO  Gallus,  i.  125. 

f  "  While  we  can,  let  us  banish  old  age  from  the  brow." — Herod., 
Ep.  xiii.  7. 

X  "  Sour  things  are  to  be  sweetened  with  those  that  are  pleasant.' 
— SiDONius  Appolin.,  Ep.  i.  9. 

g  "  The  arrogant  sadness  of  a  crabbed  face." — Auctor  Incert. 
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"  Et  liabet  tristis  quoque  turba  cingedos."  * 

I  am  very  much  of  Plato's  opiuiou,  who  says  that  facile  or 
harsh  humors  are  great  indications  of  the  good  or  ill  dis- 
position of  the  n)ind.  Socrates  had  a  constant  counte- 
nance, but  serene  and  smilin'gniot  sourly  constant,  like  the 
elder  Crassiis,  whom  no  one  ever  saw  laugh,  f  Virtue  is  a 
pleasant  and  gay  quality. 

I  know  very  well  that  few  will  quarrel  with  the  liceusej 
of  my  writings,  who  have  not  more  to  quarrel  with  in  the  1 
license  of  their  own  thoughts:  I  conform  myself  well 
enough  to  their  inclinations,  but  I  oifend  their  eyes.  'Tis 
a  fine  humor  to  strain  the  writings  of  Plato,  to  wrest  his 
pretended  intercourses  with  Plisedo,  Dion,  Stella,^  and 
Archeanassa.  "  Non  pudeat  dicere,  quod  non  inidet 
sent  ire/' ^  I  hate  a  froward  and  dismal  spirit,  tliat  slips 
over  all  the  pleasures  of  life  and  seizes  and  feeds  upon 
misfortunes;  like  flies,  that  cannot  stick  to  a  smooth  and 
polished  body,  but  fix  and  repose  themselves  upon  craggy 
and  rough  places;  and  like  cupping-glasses,  that  only  suck 
and  attract  bad  blood.  ^^ 

As  to  the  rest,  I  have  enjoined  myself  to  dare  to  say  all 
that  I  dare  to  do;  even  thoughts  that  ai'e  not  to  be  pub- 
lished, displease  me;  the  worst  of  my  actions  and  qualities 
do  Tiot  appear  to  me  so  evil,  as  I  find  it  evil  and  base  not 
to  dare  to  own  them.  " 
confession,  but  men  on 

of  doing  ill  is  in  some  sort  compensated  and  restrained  by 
the  boldness  of  confessing  it.  Whoever  will  oblige  himself 
to  tell  all,  should  oblige  himself  to  do  nothing  that  he  must 
be  forced  to  conceal.  I  wish  that  this  excessive  license  of 
mine  may  draw  men  to  freedom,  above  these  timorous  and 
mincing  virtues,  sprung  from  our  imperfections;  and  that 
at  the  expense  of  my  immoderation,  I  may  reduce  them  to 
reason.  A  man  must  see  and  study  his  vice  to  correct  it; 
they  who  conceal  it  from  others,  commonly  conceal  it  from 

*  "  An  austere  countenance  sometimes  covers  a  debauclied  mind." 
— Mem. 

t  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  vii.  19. 

I  Montaigne  gives  tlie  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  name  Aster. 

^  "  Let  us  not  be  ashamed  to  speak,  what  we  are  not  ashamed  to 
think." 


evil,  as  I  find  it  evil  and  base  not 
Every  one  is   wary  and   discreet  in  ^ 
iglit  to  be  so  in  action;  the  boldness^" 
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themselves;  and  do  not  think  it  close  enough,  if  they  them- 
selves  see  it:  they  withdraw  and  disguise  it  from  their  own 
consciences:  "  Quare  vitia  sua  nemo  confitetur?  Quia  etiam 
mow  in  illis  est;  somnhim  narrare,  vigUaufis  est.''*    The 
diseases  of  the  body  explain   themselves  by  their  increase; 
we  find  that  to  be  the  gout  which  we  called  a  rheum  or  a 
strain;  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  the  greater  they  are,  keep 
themselves  the  most  obscure;  the  most  sick   are   the  least 
sensible;  therefore  it  is,  that  with  an  unrelenting  hand, 
they  must  often,  in  fnll  day,  be  taken  to  task,  opened,  and 
"  torn  from  the  hollow  of  the  heart.     As  in  doing  welj,  so  in 
doing  ill,  the  mere  confession  is  sometimes  satip.faction.  Is 
there  any  deformity  in   doing  amiss,  that  can  excuse  us 
from  confessing  ourselves?     It  is  so  great  a  pain  to  me 
to  dissemble,  that  I  evade  the  trust  of  another's  secrets, 
wanting  the  courage  to  disavow   my  knowledge.     I  can 
keep   silent;   but   deny    I    cannot    without    the    greatest 
trouble   and    violence   to    myself   imaginable:    to  be  very 
secret,  a  man  must  be  so  by  nature  not  by  obligation.    'Tis 
little  worth,  in  the  service  of  a  prince,  to  be  secret,  if  a  man 
•be  not  a  liar  to  boot.  If  he  who  asked  Thales  the  Milesian, 
whether  he  ought  solemnly  to  deny  that  he  had  committed 
adultery,  had  applied  himself  to  me,  I   should  have   told 
liim,  that  he  ought  not  to  do  it;  for  I  look  upon  lying  as 
a  worse  fault  than  the  other.     Thales  advised  him  quite 
contrary,!  bidding  him  swear,  to  shield  the  greater  fault  by 
/.the  less:  nevertheless,  this  counsel   was  not  so  much  an 
'^clection,  as  a  multiplication,  of  vice.     Upon  which,  let  us 
say  this  by-the-by,    that  we  deal  well   with  a  man  of  con- 
science, when  we  propose  to  him  some  ditficulty  in  counter- 
poise of  the  vice;  but  when  we  shut  him  up   between  two 
vices,  he  is  put  to  a  hard  choice:  as  Origen  was,  either  to 
idolatrize,  or  to  suffer  himself  to  be  carnally  abused  by  a 
great  Ethiopian  slave  they  brought  to  him.     He  submitted 
to  the  first  condition,  and  wrongly  people  say.     And  yet 
those  women  of  our  times  are  not  much  out,  according  to 
their  error,  who  protest  they  had  rather  burden  their  con- 
sciences with  ten  men  than  one  mass. 


*  "  Why  does  no  man  confess  liis  vices  ?  because  he  is  yet  in  them; 
'tis  for  a  waking  man  to  tell  his  dream  " — Seneca,  Ep.  53. 

•}■  Montaigne's  memory  here  plays  him  one  of  its  "  scurvy  tricks," 
for  the  question  being  put  to  Thales,  his  answer  was:  "  But  is  not 
perjury  worse  than  adultery  ?  "—Diogenes  Laertius,  in  vita,  i.  36. 
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If  it  be  indiscretion  so  to  publish  one's  errors,  yet  there 
is  no  great  danger  that  it  pass  into  example  and  custom; 
for  Aristo  said,*  that  the  winds  men  most  fear,  are  those 
that  lay  them  open.  We  must  tuck  up  this  ridiculous  rag 
that  hides  our  manners:  they  send  their  consciences  to  tlie 
stews,  and  keep  a  starched  countenance:  even  traitors  and 
assassins  espouse  the  laws  of  ceremony  and  there  fix  their 
duty.  So  that  neither  can  injustice  complain  of  incivility 
nor  malice  of  indiscretion.  'Tis  pity  but  a  bad  man  should 
be  a  fool  to  boot  and  that  outward  decency  should  palliate 
his  vice:  this  rough-cast  only  appertains  to  a  good  and 
sound  wall,  that  deserves  to  be  preserved  and  whited. 

In  favor  of  the  Huguenots,  who  condemn  our  auricular 
and  private  confession,  I  confess  myself  in  public,  religiously 
and  purely:  St.  Augustin,  Origeu  and  Hippocrates,  have 
published  the  errors  of  their  opinions;  I,  moreover,  of  my 
manners.  I  am  greedy  of  making  myself  known, f  and  I 
care  not  to  how  many,  provided  it  be  truly;  or  to  say 
better,  I  hunger  for  nothing,  but  I  mortally  hate  to  be 
mistaken  by  those  who  come  to  learn  my  name.  He  who 
does  all  things  for  lionor  and  glory,  what  can  he  think  to 
gain  by  showing  himself  to  the  world  in  a  visor  and  by 
concealing  his  true  being  from  the  people?  Praise  a 
humpback  for  his  stature,  he  has  reason  to  take  it  for  an 
affront;  if  you  are  a  coward,  and  men  commend  you  for 
your  valor,  is  it  of  you  they  speak?  They  take  you  for 
another.  I  should  like  him  as  well,  who  glorifies  himself 
in  the  compliments  and  congees  that  are  made  him  as  if  he 
were  master  of  the  company,  when  he  is  one  of  the  least  of 
the  train.  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedon,  walking  along  the 
street,  somebody  threw  water  on  iiis  head,  wiiicl)  they  who 
were  with  him  said  he  ought  to  punish:  "Ay  but,"  said 
he,  "  whoever  it  was,  he  did  not  tlirow  the  water  upon  me, 
but  upon  him  whom  he  took  me  to  he.'' ^  Socrates  being 
told  that  people  spoke  ill  of  him,  "Not  at  all,"  said  he, 

*  Plutarch,  On  Curiosity,  c.  3. 

fin  the  edition  of  Bordeaux,  Montaigne  adds  these  words:  "A 
pleasant  fancy;  many  things  that  I  would  not  say  to  a  particular 
individual,  I  say  to  the  people;  and,  as  to  my  most  secret  thoughts, 
send  my  most  intimate  friends  to  my  book." 

:[  Plutarch,  Apothegms  of  the  Kings. 
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"  there  is  iiotliing  iu  me  of  wliat  the}'  say."  *  For  my  part, 
if  any  one  should  recommend  me  as  a  good  pilot,  as  being 
very  modest,  or  very  chaste,  I  should  owe  him  no  thanks; 
and  so,  wlioever  should  call  me  traitor,  robber  or  drunkard, 
I  should  be  as  little  concerned.  They  who  do  not  rightly 
know  themselves,  may  feed  themselves  with  false  appro- 
bations; not  I,  who  see  myself  and  who  examine  myself 
even  to  my  very  bowels,  and  who  very  well  know  what  is 
my  due.  I  am  content  to  be  less  commended,  provided  I 
am  better  known.  I  may  be  reputed  a  wise  man  in  such 
a  sort  of  wisdom  as  I  take  to  be  folly.  I  am  vexed  that 
my  Essays  only  serve  the  ladies  for  a  common  movable,  a 
book  to  lay  in  the  parlor  window;  this  chapter  shall 
prefer  me  to  the  closet.  I  love  to  traffic  v/ith  them  a  little 
in  private;  public  conversation  is  without  favor  and 
without  savor.  In  farewells,  we  oftener  than  not  heat  our 
affections  toward  the  things  we  take  leave  of;  I  take  my 
last  leave  of  the  pleasures  of  this  world;  these  are  our  last 
embraces. 

But  to  come  to  my  suJbJ££t:  what  has  rendered  the  act 
of  generation,  an  act  so.  jtaturaT  "so'necess"arvr"aiTd~i5(riii st, 
a^^Sn«gI3ioFtoTeIgi2^^ji^S^  to  be 
exjJjided  froniaU—Serious  and  regj^lar  fHsTTmrrss?^  \\^e 
bold]yprnTn:rrmce7kTll^">rA^^  dare 

only  to  mutter  between  the  teeth.  Is  it  to  say,  the  less  we 
expend  in  words,  we  may  pay  so  much  the  more  in  think- 
ing? For  it  is  certain  that  the  words  least  in  use,  most 
seldom  written,  and  best  kept  in,  are  the  best  and  most 
generally  known;  no  age,  no  manners,  are  ignorant  of 
them,  no  more  than  the  word  bread:  they  imprint  them- 
selves in  every  one,  without  being  expressed,  witliout  voice, 
and  without  figure;  and  the  sex  that  most  practices  it,  is 
bound  to  say  least  of  it.  "Tis  an  act  that  we  have  placed 
in  the  franchise  of  silence,  from  which  to  take  it  is  a  crime, 
even  to  accuse  and  judge  it;  neither  dare  we  reprehend  it 
but  by  periphrasis  and  picture.  A  great  favor  to  a  crimi- 
nal to  be  so  execrable  that  justice  thinks  it  unjust  to 
touch  and  see  him;  free  and  safe  by  the  benefit  of  the 
severity  of  his  condemnation.  Is  it  not  here  as  in  matter 
of  books,  that  sell  better  and  become  inore  public  for  being 

*  Diogenes,  Laertius,  in  vita,  ii.  34. 
f  Cicero,  Ep.  fam.,  ix.  22. 
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suppressed?  For  my  part,  I  Avill  take  Aristotle  at  his  word 
who  says,*  tliat  "  Bashfulness  is  an  ornaineut  to  youth, 
but  a  I'eproach  to  old  age."  These  verses  are  preached 
in  the  ancient  school,  a  school  that  I  much  more  adhere 
to  than  the  modern:  its  virtues  appear  to  me  to  be  greater 
and  the  vices  less: 

"  Ceux  qui  par  trop  fuyant  Venus  estrivent, 

Failleut  autaut  que  ceulx  qui  trop  la  suyvent."f 

"  Tu,  dea,  tu  rerum  natuvam  sola  gubernas, 
Nee  sine  te  quicquam  dias  in  luminis  eras 
Exoritur,  neque  fit  Ifetuui,  nee  amabile  quicquam."  J 

I  know  not  who  could  set  Pallas  and  the  Muses  at 
variance  with  Venus,  and  make  them  cold  toward  Love: 
but  I  see  no  deities  so  well  met,  or  that  are  more  indebted 
to  one  another.  Who  will  deprive  the  Muses  of  amorous 
imaginations,  will  rob  them  of  the  best  entertainment 
they  have,  and  of  the  noblest  matter  of  their  work:  and 
who  will  make  Love  lose  the  communication  and  service 
of  poesy,  will  disarm  him  of  his  best  weapons:  by  this 
means,  tliey  charge  the  god  of  familiarity  and  good  will, 
and  the  protecting  goddesses  of  humanity  and  justice,  with 
the  vice  of  ingratitude  and  unthankfuluess,  I  have  not 
been  so  long  cashiered  from  the  state  and  service  of  this 
god,  that  my  memory  is  not  still  perfect  in  his  force  and 
value; 

"  Agnosco  veteris  vestigia  flammse;"  § 

There  are  yet  some  remains  of  heat  and  emotion  after 
the  fever; 

"  Nee  milii  deficiat  calor  hie,  hiemantibus  annis!  "  || 

*  Moral,  ad  Nicom.,  iv.  9. 

f  "They  err  as  much  who  too  much  forbear  Venus,  as  they  who 
are  too  frequent  in  her  rites." — A  translation  by  Amyot  from  Plutarch. 
A  philosopher  should  converse  with  princes. 

X  "  Thou,  goddess,  alone  governest  nature:  without  thee  nothing 
comes  into  light;  nothing  is  pleasant,  nothing  joyful." — LocRETius, 

i     09 

1.  *iiC 

§  "Some  footsteps  there  are  still  of  my  old  flame." — ^neid,  iv. 
23. 

II  "  I  would  not  be  deserted  by  the  heat  of  youth  in  my  winter 
age."     This  line  appears  to  be  taken  from  a  modern  author. 
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AVithered  aad  drooping  as  I  am,  I  feel  yet  some  remains  of 
that  past  ardor: 

"  Qual  I'alto  Egeo,  perclie  Aquilone  o  Noto 
Cessi,  clie  tutto  prima  il  volse  e  scosse, 
Nou's  acclieta  egli  pero;   ma'l  suono  e'l  moto 
Ritien  del  1'  onde  anco  agitate  e  grosse:"* 

but  from  what  I  understand  of  it,  the  force  and  power  of 
this  god  are  more  livel}^  and  animated  in  tlie  picture  of 
poesy  than  in  their  own  essence, 

"  Et  versus  digitos  liabet:"  f 

it  has,  I  know  not  what  kind  of  air  more  amorous  than 
love  itself.  Venus  is  not  so  beautiful,  naked,  alive,  and 
panting,  as  she  is  here  in  Virgil: 

"  Dixerat;  et  niveis  bine  atque  bine  diva  lacertis 
Cunctantem  amplexu  molli  fovet.     Ule  repente 
Accepit  solitam  fiamuiam;   notusque  medullas 
Intravit  calor,  et  labefacta  per  ossa  cucurrit: 
Non  secus  atque  olim  tonitru  cum  rupta  corusco 
Ignea  rima  micaus  percurrit  lumine  uimbos. 

.     .     .     Ea  verba  loquutus, 
Optatos  dedit  amplexus;    placidumque  petivit 
Conjugis  infusus  gremio  per  membra  soporem."t 

All  that  I  find  fault  with  in  considering  it  is,  that  he 
has  represeuted  her  a  little  too  passionate  for  a  married 
Venus;  in  this  discreet  kind  of  coupling,  the  appetite  is  not 
usnally  so  wanton,  but  more  grave  and  dull.  Love  hates 
that  people  should  holdof  any  but  itself,  and  goes  but  faintly 
to  work  in  familiiirities  derived  from  any  other  title,  as 
marriage  is:  alliance,  do\vry,  therein  sway  by  reason,  as 
much  or  more  than  grace  and  beauty.     Men  do  not  marry 

*  "As  ^gean  seas,  wben  storms  be  calmed  again, 

Tbat  rolled  tbeir  tumbling  waves  witb  troublous  blasts, 

Do  yet  of  tempests  passed,  some  sbovv  retain. 

And  bere  and  tbere  tbeir  swelling  billows  cast." — Fairfax. 

f  "Verse  bas  fingers." — Adapted  from  ivyETfihij,  iv.  196. 

X  "  Tbe  goddess  spoke,  and  tbrowing  round  bim  ber  snowy  arms 
in  soft  embraces  caresses  bim  besitating.  Suddenly,  be  caugbt  tbe 
wonted  fiame,  and  tbe  well-known  warmtb  pierced  bis  marrow,  and 
ran  tbrilling  tbrougb  bis  .sbaken  bones;  ju.st  as  wben  at  times,  with 
thunder,  a  stream  of  fire  in  lightnine:  flashes  shoots  across  tbe  skies. 
Having  spoken  thess  words,  he  gave  her  the  wished  embiace,  and  in 
the  bosom  of  his  spou»e  dissolved  away." — JEneid,  viii.  387  and  393. 
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for  themselves,  let  them  say  what  they  will;  they  marry  as 
much  or  more  for  their  posterity  and  family;  the  custom 
and  interest  of  marriage  concern  our  race  much  more  than 
ns;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  I  like  to  have  a  match  carried 
on  by  a  third  hand  rather  than  a  man's  own,  and  by 
another  man's  liking  tlian  that  of  the  party  himself;  and 
how  much  is  all  this  opposite  to  the  conventions  of  love? 
And  also  it  is  a  kind  of  incest  to  employ  in  tliis  venerable 
and  sacred  alliance,  the  heat  and  extravagance  of  amorous^ 
license,  as  I  tliink  I  have  said  elsewhere.*  A  man,  says' 
Aristotle,  must  approach  his  wife  with  prudence  and  tem- 
perance, lest  in  dealing  too  lasciviously  with  her,  the 
extreme  pleasure  make  her  exceed  the  bounds  of  reason, 
"What  he  says  upon  the  account  of  conscience,  the  phy- 
sicians say  npon  the  account  of  health:  "  tliat  a  pleasure 
excessively  lascivious,  volui^tuous,  and  frequent,  makes  the 
seed  too  hot,  and  hinders  conception:"  'tig'said,  elsewhere,* 
that  to  a  languishing  congression,  as  this  naturally  is,  to 
supply  it  with  a  due  and  fruitful  heat,  a  man  must  do  it 
but  seldom,  and  by  notable  intermissions, 

"Quo  rapiat  sitiens  Venerem,  interiusque  recondat."-j- 

I  see  no  marriages  where  the  conjugal  intelligence  sooner 
fails,  than  those  that  we  contract  upon  the  account  of 
beauty  and  amorous  desires;  there  should  be  more  solid 
and  constant  foundation,  and  they  should  proceed  with 
greater  cii'cumspection;  this  furious  ardor  is  worth 
nothing. 

They  who  think  they  honor  marriage  by  joining  love 
to  it,  do,  methinks,  like  those  who,  to  favor  virtue,  hold 
that  nobility  is  nothing  else  but  virtue.  They  are  indeed 
things  that  have  some  relation  to  one  another,  but  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  difference;  we  should  not  so  mix  their 
names  and  titles;  'tis  a  wrong  to  them  both,  so  to  confound 
them.  Nobility  is  a  bi'ave  quality,  and  with  good  reason 
introduced;  but  forasmuch  as  'tis  a  quality  depending 
upon  others,  and  may  happen  in  a  vicious  person,  in    him- 

*  Book  i.  c.  29. 

f  "  That  they  may  seize  tbe  gifts  of  Venus,  and  enclose  them  in 
their  bosom." — Virg.,  Oeorg.,  iii.  137. 
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self  nothing,  'tis  in  estimate  infinitely  below  virtue:*  'tis  a 
virtue,  if  it  be  one,  that  is  artificial  and  apparent,  depend- 
ing upon  time  and  fortune;  various  in  form,  according  to 
the  country;  living  and  mortal;  without  birtli,  as  tlie  river 
Nile;  genealogical  and  common;  of  succession  and  simili- 
tude; drawn  by  consequence,  and  a  very  weak  one.  Knowl- 
edge, strength,  goodness,  beauty,  riches,  and  all  other 
qualities,  fall  into  communication  and  commerce,  but  this 
is  consummated  in  itself,  and  of  no  use  to  the  service  of 
others.  There  was  proposed  to  one  of  our  kings  the  choice 
of  two  concurrents  for  the  same   command,  of    whom    one 

•  was  a  gentleman,  the  other  not;  he  ordered,  that   without 

a'espect  to  quality,  they  should  choose    him   who    had    the 

most  merit;  but  where  the  worth  of  the  competitors  should 

appear  to  be  entirely  equal,  they   should    have   respect   to 

birth:  this  was  justly  to  give  it  its   rank.     A   young   man 

^*unkno\vn,  coming  to  Autigonus  to  make  suit  for  his  father's 
command,  a  valiant  man,  lately  dead:  "  Friend,"  said  he,f 
"  in  such  preferments  as  these,  I  have  not  so  much  regard 
to  the  nobility  of  my  soldiers  as  to  their  prowess."  And, 
indeed,  it  ought  not  to  go  as  it  did  with  the  officers  of  the 
kings  of  Sparta,  trumpeters,  fiddlers,  cooks,  the  children  of 
wliom  always  succeeded  to  their  places,  liow  ignorant  soever, 
and  were  preferred  before  the  most  experienced  in  the  trade. 
They  of  (Jalicut  make  of  nobles  a  sort  of  persons  above 
human:  they  are  interdicted  marriage  and  all  but  warlike 
employments:  they  may  have  of  concubines  their  fill,  and 
the  women  as  many  lovers,  without  being  jealous  of  one 
another;  but  'tis  a  capital  and  irremissible  crime  to  couple 
with  a  person  of  meaner  condition  than  themselves;  and 
they  think  themselves  polluted,  if  they  have  but  touched 
one  in  walking  along;  and  supposing  their  nobility  to  be 
marvelously  interested  and  injured  in  it,  kill  such  as  only 
approach  a  little  too  near  them:  insomuch  that  the  ignoble 
are  obliged  to  cry  out  as  they  walk,  like  the  gondoliers  of 
Venice,  at  the  turnings  of  streets  for  fear  of  jostling;  and 
the  nobles  command  them  to  step  aside  to  what  part  they 
please:  by    which    means  these  avoid  what  they  repute  a 

*  "  If  nobility  be  virtue,  it  loses  its  quality  in  all  things  wherein 
not  virtuous:  and  if  it  be  not  virtue,  'tis  a  small  matter." — La 
Ekdyere. 

f  Plutarch,  on  False  Modesty,  c.  10. 
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perpetual  ignominy,  and  those  certain  death.  No  time,  no 
favor  of  the  prince,  no  office,  or  virtue,  or  riches,  can  ever 
prevail  to  make  a  plebeian  become  noble;  too  which  this 
custom  contributes,  that  marriages  are  interdicted  between 
different  trades;  the  daughter  of  a  shoemaker  is  not  per- 
mitted to  marry  a  carpenter;  and  the  parents  are  obliged 
to  train  up  their  children  precisely  in  their  own  callings, 
and  not  put  tliem  to  any  other  trade;  by  which  means  the 
distinction  and  continuance  of  their  position  is  maintained. 
A  good  marriage,  if  there  be  any  such,  rejects  the  com- 
pany and  conditions  of  love,  and  tries  to  represent  those  of 
friendship,  'Tis  a  sweet  society  of  life,  full  of  constancy, 
trust,  and  an  infinite  number  of  useful  and  solid  services 
and  mutual  obligations;  which  any  woman  who  has  a  right 
taste, 

"  Optato  quam  junxit  lumine  tseda. "  * 

would  be  loath  to  serve  her  husband  in  quality  of  a  mis- 
tress. If  she  be  lodged  in  his  affection  as  a  wife,  she  is 
more  honorably  and  securely  placed.  When  he  purports 
to  be  in  love  with  anotiier,  and  works  all  he  can  to  obtain 
his  desire,  let  any  one  but  ask  him,  on  which  he  had  rather 
a  disgrace  should  fall,  his  wife  or  his  mistress,  which  of 
their  misfortunes  would  most  afflict  him,  and  to  which  of 
them  he  wishes  the  most  grandeur,  the  answer  to  these 
questions  is  out  of  dispute  in  a  sound  marriage. 

And  that  so  few  are  observed  to  be  happy,  is  a  token  of 
its  price  and  value.  If  well  formed  and  rightly  taken,  'tis 
the  best  of  all  human  societies;  we  cannot  live  without  it, 
and  yet  we  do  nothing  but  decry  it.  It  happens,  .as  with 
cages,  the  birds  without  despair  to  get  in,  and  those  within 
despair  of  getting  out.  Socrates,  being  asked,  f  whether  it 
was  more  commodious  to  take  a  wife,  or  not;  ''Let  a  man 
take  which  course  he  will,"  said  he,  "he  will  be  sure  to 
repent."  'Tis  a  contract  to  which  the  common  saying, 
"Homo  lioviini,  aid  deus,  aid  lupus," I  may  very  fitly  be 
applied;  there  must  be  a  concurrence  of  many  qualities  in 
the  construction.     It  is  found  nowadays  more  convenient 

*  "  United  to  a  desired  object." — Catullus,  Ixiv:  79. 

t  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  vita,  ii.  33. 

:j:  "  Man  to  man  is  either  a  god  or  a  wolf." — Erasmi.  Adag. 
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for  simple  und  plebeian  souls,  where  delights,  curiosity, 
and  idleness  do  not  so  much  disturb  it;  but  extravagant 
humors,  such  as  mine,  that  hate  all  sorts  of  obligation  and 
restraint,  are  not  so  proper  for  it: 

"  Et  mihi  dulce  magis  resoluto  viverecollo."  * 

\  Might  I  have  had  my  own  will,  I  would  not  have 
married  Wisdom  herself,  if  siie  would  have  had  me.  But 
'tis  to  much  purpose  to  evade  it;  the  common  custom  and 
usance  of  life  will  have  it  so.  The  most  of  my  actions  are 
guided  by  example,  not  by  choice,  and  yet  I  did  not  go  to 
it  of  my  own  voluntary  motion;  I  was  led  and  drawn  to  it 
by  extrinsic  occasions,  for  not  only  things  that  are  incom- 
modious in  themselves,  but  also  things  however  ugly, 
vicious,  and  to  be  avoided,  may  be  rendered  acceptable  by 
some  condition  or  accident;  so  unsteady  and  vain  is  all 
human  resolution!  and  I  was  persuaded  to  it,  when  worse 
prepared,  and  less  ti'actable  tlian  1  am  at  present,  that  I 
have  tried  what  it  is:  and  as  great  a  libertine  as  I  am 
taken  to  be,  I  have  in  truth  more  strictly  observed  the 
laws  of  marriage,  than  I  either  promised  or  expected,  'Tis 
in  vain  to  kick,  when  a  man  has  once  put  on  his  fetters:  a 
man  must  prudently  manage  his  liberty;  but  having  once 
submitted  to  obligation,  he  must  confine  himself  within 
the  laws  of  common  duty,  at  least,  do  wliat  he  can  toward 
it.  They  who  engage  in  this  contract,  with  a  design  to 
carry  themselves  in  it  with  hatred  and  contempt,  do  an 
unjust  and  inconvenient  thing;  and  the  fine  rule  that  I 
hear  pass  from  hand  to  hand  among  the  women,  as  a 
sacred  oracle, 

"  Sers  ton  mary  comme  ton  raaistre, 
Et  t'en  garde  comme  d'liu  traistre,"  f 

which  is  to  say,  comport  thyself  toward  him  with  a  dis- 
sembled, inimical,  and  distrustful  reverence  (a  cry  of  war 
and  defiance),  is  equally  injurious  and  hard.  I  am  too 
mild  for  such  rugged  designs;  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  not 
arrived  to  that  perfection  of  ability  and  refinement  of  wit, 
to  confound  reason  with  injustice,  and  to  laugh  at  all  rule 

*  "I  like  better  to  live  unfettered  " — Pseudo  Gallus,  i.  61. 

f  "  Serve  thy  husband  as  thy  master,  but  guard  thyself  against  him 
as  from  a  traitor  " 
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and  order  that  does  not  please  my  palate;  because  I  liafce 
superstition,  I  do  not  presently  run  into  the  contrary 
extreme  of  irreligion.  If  a  man  does  not  always  perform 
his  duty,  he  ought  at  least  to  love  and  acknowledge  it;  'tis 
treachery  to  marry  without  espousing. 

Let  us  proceed. 

Our  poet  represents  a  marriage  happy  in  good  intelli- 
gence, wherein  nevertheless  there  is  not  much  loyalty. 
Does  he  mean,  that  it  is  not  impossible  but  a  woman  may 
give  the  reins  to  her  own  passiou,  and  yield  to  the  impor- 
tunities of  love,  and  yet  reserve  some  duty  toward  marriage, 
and  that  it  may  be  hurt,  without  being  totally  broken? 
A  serving  man  may  cheat  his  master,  whom  nevertheless 
he  does  not  hate.  Beauty,  opportunity,  and  destiny  (for 
destiny  has  also  a  hand  in't), 

"  Fatum  est  in  partibus  illis 
Quas  sinus  abscondit;  nam,  si  tibi  sidera  cessent, 
Nil  faciet  longi  mensura  incognita  nervi;  "  * 

have  attached  her  to  a  stranger;  though  not  so  wholly, 
peradventure,  but  that  she  may  have  some  remains  of 
kindness  for  her  husband.  They  are  two  designs,  that 
have  several  paths  leading  to  them,  without  being  con- 
founded with  one  another;  a  woman  may  yield  to  a  man 
she  would  by  no  means  have  married,  not  only  for  the  con- 
dition of  his  fortune,  but  for  those  also  of  his  person. 
Few  men  have  made  a  wife  of  a  mistress,  who  have  not 
repented  it.  And  even  in  the  other  world,  what  an 
unhappy  life  does  Jupiter  lead  with  his,  whom  he  had 
first  enjoyed  as  a  mistress?  f  'Tis,  as  the  proverb  runs, 
to  befoul  a  basket  and  then  put  it  upon  one's  head.  I 
have  in  my  time,  in  a  good  family,  seen  love  shamefully 
and  dishonestly  cured  by  marriage;  the  considerations  are 
widely  different.  We  love  at  once,  without  any  tie,  two 
things  contrary  in  themselves. 

Socrates  was  wont  to  say, J  that  the  city  of  Athens 
pleased  as  ladies  do  whom  men  court  for  love;  every  one 

*"  There  is  a  fatality  about  tlie  bidden  parts;  let  nature  have 
endowed  you  however  liberally,  'tis  of  no  use,  if  your  good  star  fails 
you  in  the  nick  of  time." — Juvenal,  ix.  32. 

t  Iliad,  xiv.  295. 

X  ^liam,  Var.  Hist.,  xii.  52. 
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loved  to  come  thither  to  take  a  turn,  arifl  pass  away  his 
time;  bnt  uo  one  liked  it  so  well  as  to  espouse  it,  that  is, 
to  inhabit  there,  and  to  make  it  his  constantresidence.  I 
have  been  vexed  to  see  husbands  hate  their  wives  only 
because  they  themselves  do  them  wrong;  we  should  not, 
at  all  events,  methinks,  love  them  the  less  for  our  own 
faults;  they  should  at  least  upon  the  account  of  repentance 
and  compassion,  be  dearer  to  us. 

They  are  different  ends,  he  says,  and  yet  in  some  sort 
compatible;  marriage  has  utility,  justice,  honor,  and  con- 
stancy for  its  share;  a  flat,  but  more  universal  pleasure; 
love  founds  itself  wholly  upon  pleasure,  and,  indeed,  has 
it  more  full,  lively  and  sharp;  a  pleasure  inflamed  by 
difKculty;  there  must  be  in  it  sting  and  smart;  'tis  no 
longer  love,  if  without  darts  and  fire.  The  bounty  of 
ladies  is  too  profuse  in  marriage,  and  dulls  the  point  of 
affection  and  desire;  to  evade  which  inconvenience,  do  but 
observe  what  pains  Lycurgus  and  Plato  take  in  their 
laws. 

Women  are  not  to  blame  at  all,  when  they  refuse  the 
rules  of  life  that  are  introduced  into  the  world,  forasmuch 
as  the  men  made  them  without  their  consent.  There  is 
naturally  contention  and  brawling  between  them  and  us; 
and  the  strictest  friendship  we  have  with  them,  is  yet 
mixed  with  tumult  and  tempest.  In  the  opinion  of  our 
author,  we  deal  inconsiderately  with  them  in  this;  after 
we  have  discovered,  tliat  they  are,  without  comparison, 
more  able  and  ardent  in  the  practice  of  love  than  we,  and 
that  the  old  priest  testified  as  much,  who  had  been  one 
while  a  man,  and  then  a  woman, 

"  Venus  liuic  erat  utraque  nota:  "  * 

and  moreover,  that  we  have  learned  from  their  own  mouths 
the  proof  that,  in  several  iiges,  was  made  by  an  emperor 
and  empress  of  Rome,  f  bo'th  famous  for  ability  in  that 
affair!  for  he  in  one  night  deflowered  ten  Sarmatian 
virgins  who  were  his  captives:    but  J    she    had    five-and- 

*  "  To   whom     either  Venus    was    known."— Tiresias.      Ovid. 
Metam.,  iii.  323. 
•f  Proculus. 
X  Messalina,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
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twenty  bouts  in  one  night,  changing  her  man  according  to 
her  need  and  liking, 

"  Adhuc  ardens  rigidae  tentigine  vulvae: 
Et  lassata  viris,  uoudiiiu  satiata,  recessit;  "  * 

and  that  upon  the  dispute  whicii  happened  in  Catalonia, 
wherein  a  wife  complaining  of  her  husband's  toofrequeuo 
addresses  to  her,  not  so  much,  as  I  conceive,  that  she  was 
incomniodated  by  it  (for  I  believe  no  miracles  out  of  re- 
ligion) as  under  this  pretense,  to  curtail  and  curb  in  this, 
which  is  the  fundamental  act  of  marriage,  the  authority  of 
husbands  over  their  wives,  and  to  show  that  their  froward- 
ness  and  malignity  go  beyond  tlie  nuptial  bed,  and  spurn 
under  foot  even  the  graces  and  sweets  of  Venus;  the 
husband,  a  man  truly  brutish  and  unnatural,  replied  that 
even  on  fasting  days  he  could  not  subsist  with  less  than 
ten  courses:  whereupon  came  out  that  notable  sentence  of 
the  queen  of  Arragon,  by  which,  after  mature  deliberation 
of  her  council,  this  good  queen,  to  give  a  rule  and  example 
to  all  succeeding  ages  of  the  moderation  required  in  a  Just 
marriage,  set  down  six  times  a  day  as  a  legitimate  and 
necessary  stint;  surrendering  and  quitting  a  great  deal  of 
the  needs  and  desires  of  her  sex,  that  she  might,  she  said, 
establish  an  easy,  and  consequently,  a  permanent andim- 
mutable  rule.  Hereupon  the  doctors  cry  out;  what  must 
the  female  appetite  and  eoncupiscence  be,  when  their 
reason,  their  refoirnation  and  virtue,  are  taxed  at  such  a 
rate?  considering  the  divers  judgments  of  our  appetites; 
for  Solon,  master  of  the  law  school,  taxes  us  at  but  three 
a  month, f  tliat  men  may  not  foil  in  point  of  conjugal  fre- 
quentation:  after  having,  I  say,  believed  and  preached  all 
this,  J  we  go  and  enjoin  tiiem  continency  for  their  particu- 
lar share,  and  upon  the  extreniest  penalties. 

There  is  no  passion  so  hard  to  contend  with  as  this, 
which  we  would  have  them  only  resist,  not  simply  as  an 
ordinary  vice,  but  as  an  execrable  abomination,  worse  than 
irreligion  and  parricide;  while  we,  at  the  same  time,  go 
to't  without  offense  or  reproach.      Even    those  among  us, 

*  "  Ardent  still,  she  retired,  fatigued,  but  not  satisfied."— 
Juvenal,  vi.  128. 

f  Plutarch  on  Love. 

J  The  greater  ardor  of  women. 
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who  have  tried  the  experiment,  luive  sufficiently  coufessed 
what  difficulty,  or  rather  impossibility,  they  have  found  by 
material  remedies  to  subdue,  weaken,  and  cool  the  body. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  them  at  once  sound, 
vigorous,  plump,  high-fed,  and  chaste;  that  is  to  say,  both 
hot  and  cold,  for  the  marriage,  which  we  tell  them  is  to 
keep  them  from  burning,  is  but  small  refreshment  to  them 
as  we  order  the  matter.  If  they  take  one  whose  vigorous 
age  is  yet  boiling,  he  will  be  proud  to  make  it  known  else- 
where; 

"  Sit  tandem  pudor;  aut  eamus  in  jus; 
Multis  mentula  millibus  redempta, 
Non  est  liae  tua,  Basse;   venuidis  ti; "  * 

Polemon  the  philosopher  was  justly  by  his  wife  brought 
before  tlie  jndge  for  sowing  in  a  barren  field  the  seed  that 
was  due  to  one  that  was  fruitful:  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  take  a  decayed  fellow,  they  are  in  a  worse  condition 
in  marriage  than  either  maids  or  widows.  We  think  them 
well  provided  for,  because  they  have  a  man  to  lie  with,  as 
the  Romans  concluded  Clodia  La?ta,  a  vestal  nun,  violated, 
because  Caligula  liad  approached  her,  though  it  was  de- 
clared he  did  no  more  but  approach  her:  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  by  that  increase  their  necessity,  forasmuch  as 
the  touch  and  company  of  any  man  whatever  rouses  their 
desires,  that  in  solitude  would  be  more  quiet.  And  to  the 
end  'tis  likely,  that  they  might  render  their  chastity  more 
meritorious  by  this  circumstance  and  consideration,  Boles- 
laus  and  Kinge,  his  wife,  king  and  queen  of  Poland, 
vowed  it  by  mutual  consent,  being  in  bed  together,  on 
their  very  wedding  day,  and  kept  their  vow  in  spite  of  all 
matrimonial  conveniences. 

We  train  them  up  from  their  infancy  to  the  traffic  of 
love;  their  grace,  dressing,  knowledge,  language,  and 
whole  instruction  tend  that  way:  their  governesses  imprint 
nothing  in  them  but  the  idea  of  love,  if  for  nothing  else 
but  by  continually  representing  it  to  them,  to  give  them  a 
distaste  for  it.  My  daughter,  the  only  child  I  have,  is  now 
of  an  age  that  forward  young  women  are  allowed  to  be 
married  at;  she  is  of  a  slow,  thin,  and   tender  complexion, 

*  "  If  you  don't  mend  your  ways,  Battus,  we  shall  go  to  law: 
your  vigor,  bought  by  your  wife  with  many  thousands,  is  no  longer 
yours:    'tis  sold  to  her." — Martial,  xii.  90. 
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and  has  accordingly  been  brought  up  by  her  motlier  after 
a  retired  and  particular  manner,  so  that  she  but  now  be- 
gins to  be  weaned  from  her  childish  simplicity.  She  was  one 
day  reading  before  me  in  a  French  book,  where  she 
happened  to  meet  the  word  fouteau,  the  name  of  a  tree 
very  well  known;*  the  woman  to  whose  conduct  she  is 
committed  stopped  her  short  a  little  roughly,  and  made  her 
skip  over  that  dangerous  step.  I  let  her  alone,  not  to 
trouble  their  rules,  for  I  never  concern  myself  in  that  sort 
of  government;  feminine  polity  hasa  mysterious  procedure; 
we  must  leave  it  to  them;  but  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
commerce  of  twenty  lackeys  could  not,  in  six  months' 
time,  have  so  imprinted  in  iier  fancy  the  meaning,  usage, 
and  all  the  consequences  of  the  sound  of  these  wicked  syl- 
lables, as  this  good  old  woman  did  by  reprimand  and  inter- 
diction. 

"  Motus  doceri  gaudet  lonicos 

Matura  virgo,  et  f rangitur  artubus 
Jam  nunc,  et  incestos  amores 
De  tenero  meditatur  ungui."  f 

Let  them  but  give  themselves  the  rein  a  little,  let  them 
but  enter  into  liberty  of  discourse,  we  are  but  children  to 
them  in  this  science.  Hear  them  but  describe  our  pursuits 
and  conversation,  they  will  very  well  make  you  understand 
that  we  bring  them  nothing  they  have  not  known  before, 
and  digested  without  our  help.  Is  it  perhaps,  as  Plato 
says,  that  they  have  formerly  been  debauched  young  fel- 
lows? I  happened  one  day  to  be  in  a  place  where  I  could 
hear  some  of  their  talk  without  suspicion;  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  repeat  it.  By'r  lady,  said  I,  we  i)ad  need  go  study 
the  phrases  of  Amadis,  and  the  tales  of  Boccaccio  and 
Aretin,  to  be  able  to  discourse  with  them:  we  employ  our 
time  to  much  })urpose  indeed.  Tliere  is  neither  word,  ex- 
ample, nor  step  they  are  not  more  perfect  in  than  our 
books;  'tis  a  discipline  that  springs  with  their  blood, 

*  Tlie  beecli-tree;  the  name  resembles  in  sound  an  obscene  French 
word. 

f  "  The  maid  ripe  for  marriage  delights  to  learn  Ionic  dances,  and 
to  imitate  those  lascivious  movements.  Nay,  already  from  her  in- 
fancy she  meditates  criminal  amours." — Horace,  iii.  C,  21,  the  test 
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"  Et  inentem  ipsa  Venus  dedit,"  * 

which  these  good  instructors,  nature,  youth,  and  health  are 
continually  inspiring  thetn  with;  they  need  not  learn,  they 
breed  it: 

"  Nee  tantuin  niveo  gavisa  est  ulla  columbo, 
Compar,  vel  si  quid  dicitur  improbius, 
Oscula  mordenti  semper  decerpere  rostro, 
Quantum  prsecipue  multivola  est  mulier  "  f 

So  that  if  the  natural  violence  of  tlieir  desire  were  not  a 
little  restrained  by  fear  and  honor,  which  were  wisely  con- 
trived for  them,  we  should  be  all  shamed.  All  the  motions 
in  the  world  resolve  into  and  tend  to  this  conjunction;  'tis 
a  matter  infused  throughout:  'tis  a  center  to  which  all 
things  are  directed.  We  yet  see  the  edicts  of  the  old  and 
wise  Rome,  made  for  the  service  of  love;  and  the  precepts 
of  Socrates  for  the  instruction  of  courtesans: 

"Necnon  libelli  Stoici,  inter  sericos 
Jacere  pulvillos  amant:  "  | 

Zeno,  among  his  laws,  also  regulated  the  motions  to  be 
observed  in  getting  a  maidenhood.  What  was  the  philos- 
opher Strato's  book  of  "Carnal  Conjunction  ?"§  And  what 
did  Theophrastus  treat  of  in  those  he  intituled,  the  one  "The 
Lover,"  and  the  other  "Of  Love? "||  Of  what  Aristippus 
in  his  "Of  Former  Delights?"  What  do  the  so  long  and 
lively  description  in  Plato  of  the  loves  of  his  time  pretend 
to?  and  the  book  called  "  The  Lover,"  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus?!"  and  Clinias,  or  the  Ravished  Lover,  of  Hera- 

*  "  Venus  herself  made  them  what  they  are." — Virg.  Geor.,  iii. 
267. 

f  "  No  milk  white-dove,  or  if  there  be  a  thing  more  lascivious, 
takes  so  much  delight  in  kissing  as  women,  wishful  for  every  man 
she  sees." — Catullus,  Ixvi.  125. 

X  "  There  are  writings  of  the  Stoics  which  we  find  lying  upon 
silken  cushions." — Horace,  Epod.,  viii.  15. 

§  Dioegnes  Lsertius,  v,  59 

I  Idem,  V.  43. 

Tl  Idem,  ibid.,  81. 
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lides;*  and  tliat  of  Antisthenes,  *'0f  Getting  Children/' or, 
••'Of  Weddings/' t  and  the  other,  "Of  the  Master  or  the 
Lover?"  And  that  of  Aristo:  "Of  Amorous  Exercises?"^; 
What  those  of  Cleanthes:  one,  "Of  Love/'  the  other,  "Of 
the  Art  of  Loving?'''§  The  amorous  dialogues  of  Sphsereus?]! 
and  the  fable  of  Jupiterand  Juno,  of  Clirysippus,  impudent 
beyond  all  toleration?^  And  his  fifty  so  lascivious  epistles? 
I  will  let  alone  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  of  the 
Epicurean  sect,  protectress  of  voluptuousness.  Fifty  deities 
were,  in  time  past,  assigned  to  this  office;  and  theie  have 
been  nations**  where,  to  assuage  the  lust  of  those  who  came 
to  their  devotion,  they  kept  men  and  women  in  their  temples 
for  the  worshippers  to  lie  with;  and  it  was  an  act  of  cere- 
mony to  do  this  before  they  went  to  prayers:  "  Nimirum 
propter  continentiam  incontineniia  necessatia  est;  incen- 
dium  iguibus  eaiinguiter."  f  f 

In  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  that  member  of  our 
body  was  deified;  in  the  same  province,  some  flayed  off  the 
skin  to  offer  and  consecrate  a  piece;  others  offered  and 
consecrated  their  seed.  In  another,  the  young  men  publicly 
cut  through  betwixt  the  skin  and  the  flesh  of  that  part  in 
several  places,  and  thrust  pieces  of  wood  into  the  openings 
as  long  and  thick  as  they  would  receive;  and  of  these  pieces 
of  wood  afterward  made  a  fire  as  an  offering  to  their  gods; 
and  were  reputed  neither  vigorous  nor  chaste,  if  by  the 
force  of  that  cruel  pain,  they  seemed  to  be  at  all  dismayed. 
Elsewhere  the  most  sacred  magistrate  was  reverenced  and 
acknowledged  by  that  member:  and  in  several  ceremonies 
the  effigy  of  it  was  carried  in  pomp  to  the  honor  of  varions 
divinities.  The  Egyptian  ladies,  in  their  Bacchanalia, 
each  carried  one  finely-carved  of  wood  about  their  necks,  as 
large  and  heavy  as  she  could  so  carry  it;  besides  which,  the 
statue  of  their  god  presented  one,  which  in  greatness  sur- 
passed  all    the   rest   of  his  body.  J  J     Tlie  married  women, 

*  Diogenes  Laertius,  v.,  87.  f  Idem,  vi.   15. 

X  Idem,  vii.,  163.  §  Idem,  vii.   175. 

II  Idem,  ibid.,  178.  1[  Idem,  ibid.,  187. 

**  Babylon,  Cyprus,   Heliopolis  in  Phoenicia. 

ff  "Doubtless  incontinency  is  necessary  for  continency's  sake;  a 
conflagration  is  extinguished  by  fire." 

:}::):  Herodotus,  ii.  48,  says  "nearly  as  large  as  the  body  itself '' 
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near  the  place  where  I  live,  make  of  their  kerchiefs  the 
figure  of  one  upon  their  foreheads,  to  glorify  themselves  in 
the  enjoyment  they  have  of  it;  and  coming  to  be  widows, 
they  throw  it  behind,  and  cover  it  with  their  headcloths. 
The  most  modest  matrons  of  Rome  thought  it  an  honor 
to  offer  flowers  and  garlands  to  tlie  god  Priapus;  and  they 
made  the  virgins,  at  the  time  of  their  espousals,  sit  upon 
his  shameful  parts.  And  I  know  not  whether  I  have  not 
in  my  time  seen  some  air  of  like  devotion.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  that  ridiculous  thing  our  forefathers  wore  on 
the  forepart  of  their  breeches,  and  that  is  still  worn  by  the 
Swiss?*  To  what  end  do  we  make  a  show  of  our  imple- 
ments in  figure  under  our  gaskins,  and  often,  which  is 
worse,  above  their  natural  size,  by  falsehood  and  imposture? 
I  have  half  a  mind  to  believe  that  this  sort  of  vestment 
was  invented  in  the  better  and  more  conscientious  ages, 
that  the  world  might  not  be  deceived,  and  that  every  one 
should  give  a  public  account  of  his  proportions;  the  simple 
nations  wear  them  yet,  and  near  about  the  real  size.  In 
those  days,  the  tailor  took  measure  of  it,  as  the  shoemaker 
does  now  of  a  man's  foot.  That  good  man,  who,  when  I 
was  young,  gelded  so  many  noble  and  ancient  statues  in 
his  great  city,  that  they  might  not  corrupt  the  sight  of  the 
ladies,  according  to  the  advice  of  this  other  ancient  worthy, 
''Flagitii  imnciinum  est,  midare  inter  cives  coiyora,"  \ 
should  have  called  to  mind,  that,  as  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  Bona  Dea  all  masculine  appearance  was  excluded,  he 
did  nothing,  if  he  did  not  geld  horses  and  asses,  in  short, 
all  nature: 

"Omine  adeo  genus  in  terris,  hominumque,  ferarumque, 
Et  genus  aequoreum,  pecudes,  pictseque  volucres, 
In  furias  ignemque  ruunt.";]: 

The  gods,  says  Plato,§  have  given  us  one  disobedient  and 
unruly    member  that,   like  a  furious  animal,  attempts,  by 

*  "Codpieces  worn." — Cotton. 

\  "  'Tis    tlie    beginning  of  wickedness  to  sliow  their  nudities  in 
public." — Ennius,  ap.  Cicero,   7'usc.  Quobs.,  iv.  33. 

X  "  So    that    all    living  things,  men  and  animals,  wild  or  tame, 
and    fish*  and    gaudy   fowl,  rush  to  this  tiame  of  love." — Virgil, 

Oeorg  ,  iii    244. 

la  In  the  Timaeus,  toward  the  end. 
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the  violence  of  its  appetite,  to  subject  all  things  to  it;  and 
so  they  have  given  to  women  one  like  a  greedy  and 
ravenous  animal,  which,  if  it  be  refused  food  in  season, 
grows  wild,  impatient  of  delay,  and  infusing  its  rage  into 
their  bodies,  stops  the  passages,  and  hinders  respiration, 
causing  a  thousand  ills,  till,  having  imbibed  the  fruit  of 
the  common  thirst,  it  has  plentifully  bedewed  the  bottom 
of  their  matrix.  Now  my  legislator*  should  also  have 
considered,  that,  peradventure,  it  were  a  chaster  and  more 
fruitful  usage  to  let  them  know  the  fact  as  it  is  betimes, 
than  permit  them  to  guess  according  to  the  liberty  and 
heat  of  their  own  fancy;  instead  of  the  real  parts  they  sub- 
stitute, through  hope  and  desire,  others  that  are  three 
times  more  extravagant;  and  a  certain  fi-ieud  of  mine  lost 
himself  by  producing  his  in  place  and  time  when  the  op- 
portunity was  not  present  to  put  them  to  their  more  serious 
use.  Wliat  mischief  do  not  those  pictures  of  prodigious 
dimension  do  that  the  boys  make  upon  the  staircases  and 
galleries  of  the  royal  houses?  they  give  the  ladies  a  cruel 
contempt  of  our  natural  furniture.  And  what  do  we  know 
but  that  Plato,  after  other  well-instituted  republics,  ordered 
that  the  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  should  expose 
themselves  naked  to  the  view  of  one  another,  in  his 
gymnastic  exercises,  upon  that  very  account?  The  Indian 
women  who  see  the  men  stark  naked,  have  at  least  cooled 
the  sense  of  seeing.  And  let  the  women  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pegu  say  what  they  will,  who  below  the  waist  have 
nothing  to  cover  them  but  a  cloth  slit  before,  and  so 
straight,  that  what  decency  and  modesty  soever  they  pre- 
tend by  it,  at  every  step  all  is  to  be  seen,  that  it  is  an  in- 
vention to  allure  the  men  to  them,  and  to  divert  them 
from  boys,  to  whom  that  nation  is  generally  inclined;  yet 
peradventure,  they  lose  more  by  it  than  they  get,  and 
one  may  venture  to  say,  that  an  entire  appetite  is  more 
sharp  than  one  already  half-glutted  by  the  eyes.  Livia  y/* 
was  wont  to  say,  that  to  a  virtuous  woman  a  naked  man 
was  but  a  statue. f  The  Lacedasmonian  \voman,  more 
virgins  when  wives  than  our  daughters  are,  saw  every  day 
the  young  men  of  their  city  stripped  naked  in  their  exer- 

*  The  pope  who,  as  Montaigne  lias  told  us,  took  it  into  his  head  to      \^^ 
geld  the  statues. 

f  Dion,  Life  of  Tiberius. 
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cises,  themselves  little  heeding  to  cover  their  thighs  in 
Wcxlkiiig,  believing  themselves,  says  Plato,  sufficiently  cov- 
ered by  their  viitue  witiiout  any  other  robe.  But  those 
of  whom  St.  Augustine*  speaks,  have  given  nudity  a 
wonderful  power  of  temptation,  who  have  made  it  a  doubt, 
Avhether  women  at  the  day  of  judgment  shall  rise  again  in 
their  own  sex,  and  not  rather  in  ours,  for  fear  of  tempting 
us  again  in  that  holy  state.  In  brief,  we  allure  and  flesh 
them  by  all  sorts  of  ways;  we  incessantly  heat  and  stir  up 
their  inuigination,  and  then  we  find  fault.  Let  us  confess 
the  truth;  there  is  scarce  one  of  us  who  does  not  more 
apprehend  tlie  shame  that  accrues  to  him  by  the  vices  of 
ills  wife  than  by  his  own,  and  that  is  not  more  solicitous 
(a  wonderful  charity)  of  the  conscience  of  his  virtuous  wife 
than  of  his  own;  who  had  not  rather  commit  theft  and 
sacrilege,  and  that  his  wife  was  a  murderess  and  a  heretic, 
than  that  she  should  not  be  more  chaste  than  her  husband; 
an  unjust  estimate  of  vices.  Both  we  and  they  are  capable 
of  a  thousand  corruptions  more  prejudicial  and  unnatural 
than  lust;  but  we  weigh  vices,  not  according  to  nature,  but 
according  to  our  interest;  by  which  means  they  take  so 
many  unequal  forms. 

The  austerity  of  our  decrees  renders  the  application  of 
women  to  tiiis  vice  more  violent  and  vicious  than  its  own 
condition  needs,  and  engages  it  in  consequences  worse  than 
their  cause;  they  will  readily  offer  to  go  to  the  law  courts 
to  seek  for  gain,  and  to  the  wars  to  get  reputation,  rather 
tlian,  in  the  midst  of  ease  and  delights,  to  have  to  keep  so 
difficult  a  guard.  Do  not  they  very  well  see  that  there  is 
neither  merchant  nor  soldier  who  will  not  leave  his 
business  to  run  after  this  sport,  or  the  porter  or  cob- 
bler, toiled  and  tired  out  as  they  are  with  labor  and 
hunger? 

"  Num  tu,  quae  tenuit  dives  AcLaemenes, 
Aut  piuguis  PbrygiaB  Mygdonias  opes, 
^Permutare  velis  crine  Licymniae, 

Plenas  aut  Arabum  domos, 
Dum  fragrantia  detorquet  ad  oscula 
Cervicem,  aut  facili  ssevitia  negat, 
Quae  poscente  magis  gaudeat  eripi, 

Interdum  rapere  occupet?  "  \ 

*  De  Civit.  Dei,  xxii.  17. 

f  ' '  Would  you  not  exchange  all  the  wealth  Achaemenes  one© 
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I  do  not  know  whether  the  exploits  of  Alexander  and 
Cgesai-  really  surpass  the  resolution  of  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  bred  up  after  our  fashion  in  the  light  and  com- 
nierce  of  the  world,  assailed  by  so  many  co!itrai-y  examples, 
and  yet  keeping  herself  entire  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand 
continual  and  powerful  solicitations.  There  is  no  doing 
more  difficult  than  that  not  doing,  nor  more  active:  I  hold 
it  more  easy  to  carry  a  suit  of  armor  all  the  days  of  one's 
life  than  a  maidenhood;  and  the  vow  of  virginity  of  all 
others  is  the  most  noble,  as  being  the  hardest  to  keep: 
''  Diaboli  virtus  in  himbis  est,"  says  St,  Jerome.  *  We 
have  doubtless,  resigned  to  the  ladies  the  most  difficult  and 
most  vigorous  of  all  human  endeavors,  and  let  us  resign  to 
them  the  glory  too,  Tiiis  ought  to  encourage  them  to  be 
obstinate  in  it;  'tis  a  brave  thing  for  them  to  defy  us,  and 
to  spurn  under  foot  that  vain  pre-eminence  of  valor  and 
virtue  that  we  pretend  to  have  over  them;  they  will  find, 
if  they  do  but  observe  it,  that  they  will  not  only  be  much 
more  esteemed  for  it  but  also  _mucli  more  beloved. 
A  gallant  man  does  not  give  over  his  pursuit  for 
being  refused,  provided  it  be  a  refusal  of  chastity, 
and  not  of  choice;  we  may  swear,  threaten,  and  complain 
to  much  purpose;  we  therein  do  but  lie,  for  we  love  them 
all  the  better;  there  is  no  allurement  like  modesty,  if  it  be 
not  rude  and  crabbed,  'Tis  stupidity  and  meanness  to  be 
obstinate  against  hatred  and  disdain;  but  against  a  virtu- 
ous and  constant  resolution, mixed  with  good  will,  'tis  the 
exercise  of  a  noble  and  generous  soul.  They  may  acknowl- 
edge our  service  to  a  certain  degree,  and  give  us  civilly  to 
understand  that  they  disdain  us  not;  for  the  law  that 
enjoins  them  to  abominate  us  because  we  adore  them,  and 
to  hate  us  because  we  love  them,  is  certainly  very  cruel,  if 
but  for  the  difficulty  of  it.  Why  should  they  not  give  ear 
to  our  offers  and  requests,  so  long  as  they  are  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  modesty  ?  wherefore  should  we  fancy  them 

liad,  all  the  riches  of  tlie  king'  of  fertile  Phrygia,  all  the  treasures 
of  tlie  Arabians,  for  one  ringlet  of  Licymnias'  bair,  when  she  turns 
lier  bead  to  you  for  fragrant  kisses,  or  with  easily  assuaged  anger 
denies  tbeni"  wbicb  she  would  ratber  by  far  you  took  by  force,  and 
sometimes  herself  snatclies  one?" — HoHACii;,  Od.  ii.  12,  31. 

*  St.  Jerome  contra  Jovinian,  ii.  73,  Ed.  1537.  Montaigne  thus 
translates  the  passage  on  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  his  essays:  "  Car 
la  vertu  du  diable  est  aux  roignons." 
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to  have  other  thouglits  within,  and  to  be  worse  than  they 
seem?  A  queen  of  our  time  ingeniously  said,  "  that  to  re- 
fuse these  courtesies  is  a  testimony  of  weakness  in  women 
and  a  self-accusation  of  facility,  and  that  a  lady  could  not 
-  boast  of  her  chastity  who  was  never  tempted."  The  limits 
of  honor  are  not  cut  so  short;  they  may  give  themselves  a 
little  rein,  and  relax  a  little  without  being  faulty;  there 
lies  on  the  frontier  some  space  free,  indifferent  and  neuter. 
He  that  has  beaten  and  pursued  her  into  her  fort  is  a 
strange  fellow  if  he  be  not  satisfied  with  his  fortune:  the 
price  of  the  conquest  is  considered  by  the  difficulty. 
Would  you  know  what  impression  your  service  and  merit 
have  made  in  her  heart?  Judge  of  it  by  her  behavior. 
Some  may  grant  more,  who  do  not  grant  so  much.  The 
obligation  of  a  benefit  wholly  relates  to  the  good  will  of 
those  who  confer  it:  the  other  coincident  circumstances 
are  dumb,  dead,  and  casual;  it  costs  iier  dearer  to  grant 
you  that  little,  than  it  would  do  her  companion  to  grant 
all.  If  in  anything  rarity  give  estimation,  it  ought 
especially  in  this:  do  not  consider  how  little  it  is  that  is 
given,  but  how  few  have  it  to  give;  the  value  of 
money  alters  according  to  the  coinage  and  stamp  of  the 
place.  Whatever  the  spite  ami  indiscietion  of  some  may 
make  them  say  in  the  excess  of  their  discontent,  virtue 
and  truth  will  in  time  recover  all  the  advantage.  I  have 
known  some  whose  reputation  has  for  a  great  while  suffered 
under  slander,  who  have  afterwai'd  been  restored  to  the 
world's  universal  approbation  by  their  mere  constancy 
without  care  or  artifice;  every  one  repents,  and  gives  him- 
self the  lie  for  what  he  has  believed  and  said;  and  from 
girls  a  little  suspected  they  have  been  afterward  advanced 
to  the  first  nu\k  among  the  ladies  of  honor.  Somebody 
^  told  Plato  that  all  the  world  spoke  ill  of  him.  "  Let  them 
f  talk,"  said  he,  "1  will  live  so  as  to  make  them  change 
I  their  note."  Besides  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  value  of  so 
rare  a  glory,  which  ought  to  make  them  look  to  themselves, 
the  corruption  of  the  age  we  live  in  compels  them  to  it; 
and  if  I  were  they,  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  rather  do 
than  intrust  my  reputation  in  so  dangerous  hands.  In  my 
time  the  pleasure  of  telling  (a  pleasure  little  inferior  to  that 
of  doing)  was  not  permitted  but  to  those  who  had  some 
faithful  and  only  friend;  but  nqw  the  ordinary  discourse 
and  common  table-talk  is  nothing  but  boasts  of  favors  re- 
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ceived  and  tlie  secret  liberality  of  ladies.  In  earnest,  'tis 
too  abject,  too  much  meanness  of  spirit,  in  men  to  suffer 
such  ungrateful,  indiscreet,  and  giddy-headed  people  so  to 
persecute,  forage,  and  riHe  those  tender  and  charming 
favors. 

This  our  immoderate  and  illegitimate  exasperation 
against  this  vice  springs  from  the  most  vain  and  turbulent 
disease  that  afflicts  human  minds,  which  is  jealousy; 

"  Quis  vetat  apposito  lumen  de  lumine  sumi? 
Dent  licet  assidue,  nil  tamen  inde  perit;  "* 

she,  and  envy,  her  sister,  seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  foolish 
of  the  whole  troop.  As  to  the  last,  I  can  say  little  about 
it;  'tis  a  passion  that,  though  said  to  be  so  mighty  and 
powerful,  had  never  to  do  with  me.  As  to  the  other,  I 
know  it  by  sight,  and  that's  all.  Beasts  feel  it;  the  shep- 
herd Gratis,  having  fallen  in  love  with  a  she-goat,  the  he- 
goat,  out  of  jealousy,  came  to  butt  him  as  he  lay  asleep, 
and  beat  out  his  brains,  f  We  have  raised  this  fever  to  a 
greater  excess  by  the  examples  of  some  barbarous  nations; 
the  best  disciplined  have  been  touched  with  it,  and  'tis 
reason,  but  not  transported: 

"  Ense  maritali  nemo  confossus  adulter 

Purpureo  Stygias  sanguine  tinxit  aquas:  "  % 

LucuUus,  Caesar,  Pompey,  Antony,  Cato,  and  other  brave 
men  were  cuckolds,  and  knew  it,  without  making  any 
bustle  about  it;  there  was  in  those  days  but  one  cox- 
comb, Lepidus,  §  that  died  for  grief  that  his  wife  had  used 
him  so. 

*  "  Who  says  that  one  liglit  sbould  not  be  liglated  from  another 
light?  Let  them  give  ever  so  much,  as  much  ever  remains  to  lose." 
— Ovid,  De  Art  Amandi.,  iii.  93.  The  measure  of  the  last  line  is  not 
good,  but  the  words  are  taken  from  the  epigram  in  the  Catalecta 
entitled  Priapus. 

f  .^lian,  On  Animals,  xii.  42. 

X  "  Never  did  adulterer  slain  by  a  husband  stain  with  purple  blood 
the  Stygian  waters." 

§  "The  father  of  the  Triumvir." — Plutarch,  Life  of  Pompey, 
c.  5. 
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"  Ah!  tutn  te  uiiserum  malique  fati, 
Queui  attractis  pedibus,  patente  porta, 
Percurreut  rapbanique  uuigilesque.  "  * 

and  the  god  of  our  poet,  when  he  surprised  one  of  his  com- 
panions with  his  wife,  satisfied  liimself  by  putting  them  to 
shame  only, 

"  Atque  aliquis  de  dis  non  tristibus  optat 
Sic  fieri  turpis:  "  •} 

and  nevertheless  took  anger  at  tlie  hikewarm  embraces  she 
gave  him,  cotnpLaiuing  tliat  upon  that  account  she  was 
grown  jealous  of  his  affection: 

"  Quid  causas  petis  ex  alto?  fiducia  cessit 
Quo  tibi,  diva,  mei?  "  X 

nay,  she  entreats  arms  for  a  bastard  of  liers, 
"  Arma  rogo  genitrix  nato,"§ 

which  are  freely  granted;  and  Vulcan  speaks  honorably  of 
-^neas, 

"  Anna  acri  facienda  viro,"  ]| 

with  in  truth,  a  more  than  human  humanity.  And  I  am 
willing  to  leave  this  excess  of  kindness  to  the  gods: 

"  Nee  divis  homines  componier  sequum  est."Tf 

As  to  the  confusion  of  children,  besides  that  the  gravest 
legislators  ordain  and  affect  it  in  their  republics,  it  touches 
not  the  women,  where  this  passion  is,  I  know  not  how, 
much  better  seated: 

*  "  Wretched  man!  when,  taken  in  the  fact,  thou  wilt  be  dragged 
out  of  doors  by  the  heels,  and  suffer  the  punishment  of  thy  adultery." 
— Catullus,  xv.  17. 

■j-  "One  of  the  merry  gods  said  he  should  himself  like  to  be  so  dis- 
graced."— Ovid,  Metam.,  iv.  187. 

\  "  Why  make  question  thus?  Where,  goddess,  is  your  confidence 
in  me?  "—Virgil,  j^neid,  viii.  395. 

§  "  A  mother  for  her  son  asks  armor.'" — Idem,  ibid  ,  383. 

II  "Armor  must  be  made  for  a  valiant  hero." — Idem,  ibid. ,  441. 

If  "Nor  is  it  fit  to  compare  men  with  gods." — Catullus,  Ixviii, 
141. 
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"  Saepe  etiam  Juno,  maxima  coelicoluam, 

Conjugis  in  culpa  tiagravit  quotidiana."  * 

Wheu  jealousy  seizes  these  poor  souls,  weak  and  incapable 
of  resistance,  'tis  pity  to  see  how  miserably  it  torments  and 
tyrannizes  over  them;  it  insinuates  itself  into  them  under 
the  title  of  friendship,  but  after  it  has  once  possessed  them, 
the  same  causes  that  served  for  a  foundation  of  good  will 
serve  them  for  a  foundation  of  mortal  hatred.  'Tis,  of  all 
the  diseases  of  the  mind,  that  which  the  most  things  serve 
for  aliment,  and  the  fewest  for  remedy:  the  virtue,  health, 
merit,  reputation  of  the  husband  are  incendiaries  of  their 
fury  and  ill  will: 

"  Nullse  suut  inimicitise,  nisi  amoris,  acerbae."  f 

This  fever  defaces  and  corrupts  all  they  have  of  beautiful 
and  good  besides;  and  there  is  no  action  of  a  Jealous 
woman,  let  her  be  how  chaste  and  how  good  a  housewife 
soever,  that  does  not  relish  of  anger  and  wrangling:  'tis  a 
furious  agitation,  that  rebounds  them  to  an  extremity  quite 
contrary  to  its  cause.  This  was  very  manifest  in  one 
Octavius  at  Rome,  who,  having  lain  with  Pontia  Post- 
humia,  found  his  love  so  much  augmented  by  fruition,  that 
he  solicited  with  all  importunity  to  marry  her,  which  seeing 
he  could  not  persuade  her  to,  this  excessive  affection  pre- 
cipitated him  to  the  effects  of  the  most  cruel  and  mortal 
hatred,  for  he  killed  her.|  In  like  manner,  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  this  other  amorous  disease  are  intestine 
hatreds,  private  conspiracies,  and  cabals, 

"  Notumque  furens  quid  femina  possit,"  § 

and  a  rage  which  so  much  the  more  frets  itself,  as  it  is 
compelled  to  excuse  itself  by  a  pretense  of  good  will. 

Now,  the  duty  of  chastity  is  of  a  vast  extent;  is  it  their 
will  that  we   would  have  them  restrain?     That  is  a  very 

*  "  Often  was  Juno,  the  greatest  of  the  goddesses,  enraged  by  her 
husband's  daily  infidelities." — Catult-us,  Ixviii.  138. 

f  "  No  hate  is  implacable  except  the  hatred  of  love." — Properttus, 
ii.  8,  3. 

:]:  Tacitus,  Anna!.,  xiii.  44. 

§  "  Every  one  knows  what  an  angry  woman  is  capable  of  doing." 
—uEueM,  V.  21. 
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supple  and  active  tliisg;  a  thing  very  nimble,  to  be  stayed. 
How?  if  dreams  sometimes  engage  them  so  far  that  they 
cannot  deny  them:  it  is  not  in  them,  nor,  perad venture,  in 
chastity  itself,  seeing  that  is  a  female,  to  defend  itself  from 
lust  and  desire.  If  we  are  oidy  to  trust  to  their  will,  what 
a  case  are  we  in,  then?  Do  but  imagine  what  crowding 
there  would  be  among  men  in  pursuance  of  the  privelege 
to  run  full  speed,  without  tongue  or  eyes,  into  every 
woman's  arms  who  would  accept  them.  The  Scythian 
women  put  out  the  eyes  of  all  tlieir  slaves  and  prisoners  of 
war,  that  they  might  have  their  pleasure  of  them,  and  they 
never  the  wiser.*  Oh,  the  furious  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunity! Should  any  one  ask  me,  what  was  the  first  thing 
to  be  considered  in  love  matters,  I  should  answer,  that  it 
was  how  to  take  a  fitting  time;  and  so  the  second;  and  so 
the  third — 'tis  a  point  that  can  do  everything.  I  have 
sometimes  wanted  fortune,  but  I  iiave  also  sometimes  been 
wanting  to  myself  in  matters  of  attempt.  There  is  greater 
temerity  required  in  this  age  of  ours,  which  our  young  men 
excuse,  under  the  name  of  heat;  but  should  women  examine 
it  more  strictly,  they  would  find  that  it  rather  proceeds 
from  contempt.  I  was  always  superstitiously  afraid  of 
giving  offense,  and  have  ever  had  a  great  respect  for  her  I 
loved:  besides,  he  who  in  this  traffic  takes  away  the  rever- 
ence, defaces  at  the  same  time  the  luster.  I  would  in  this 
affair  have  a  man  a  little  play  the  child,  the  timorous,  and 
the  servant.  If  not  altogether  in  this,  I  have  in  other 
things  some  air  of  the  foolish  bashful ness  whereof  Plutarch 
makes  mention;  and  tlie  course  of  my  life  has  been  divers 
ways  hurt  and  blemished  with  it;  a  quality  very  ill  suiting 
my  universal  form:  and,  indeed,  what  are  we  but  sedition 
and  discrepancy?  I  am  as  much  out  of  countenance  to  be 
denied  as  I  am  to  deny;  and  it  so  much  troubles  me  to  be 
troublesome  to  others,  that  on  occasions  where  duty  com- 
pels me  to  try  the  good  will  of  any  one  in  a  thing  that  is 
doubtful  and  that  will  be  chargeable  to  him,  I  do  it  very 
faintly,  and  very  much  against  my  will:  but  if  it  be  for  my 

*  Herodotus,  iv.  2,  says  tliat  the  Scythians  put  out  the  eyes  of  their 
,^       slaves,  engaged  in  drawing   milk  from  the  mares,  which  was  their 
J^      sustenance;  not  a   very  obvious  reason.     Montaigne's  version  of   the 
matter  is  more  comprehensible. 
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own  particular  (whatever  Homer  truly  says,  *  that  modesty 
is  a  foolish  virtue  in  an  indigent  person),  I  commonly 
commit  it  to  a  third  person  to  blush  forme,  and  deny  those 
who  employ  me  with  the  same  difficulty:  so  that  it  has 
sometimes  befallen  me  to  have  had  a  mind  to  deny  when  I 
had  not  the  power  to  do  it. 

'Tis  folly,  then  to  attempt  to  bridle  in  women  a  desire 
that  is  so  powerful  in  tlieni,  and  so  natural  to  tliem.  And 
when  I  hear  them  brag  of  having  so  maidenly  and  so 
temperate  a  will,  I  laugh  at  them:  they  retire  too  far  back. 
If  it  be  an  old  toothless  trot,  or  a  young  dry  consumptive 
thing,  though  it  be  not  altogether  to  be  believed,  at  least 
they  may  say  it  with  more  similitude  of  truth.  But  they 
who  still  move  and  breatiie,  talk  at  that  ridiculous  rate  to 
their  own  prejudice,  by  reason  that  inconsiderate  excuses 
are  a  kind  of  self-accusation;  like  a  gentleman,  a  neighbor 
of  mine,  suspected  to  be  inpufficient, 

"  Languidior  tenera  cui  pendens  sicula  beta, 

Nunquam  se  mediam  sustulit  ad  tunicam,"  f 

who  three  or  four  days  after  he  was  married,  to  justify 
himself,  went  about  boldly  swearing  that  he  had  ridden 
twenty  stages  the  night  before:  an  oath  that  was  after- 
ward made  use  of  to  convict  him  of  his  ignorance  in  tliat 
affair,  and  to  divorce  him  from  his  wife.  Besides,  it  signi- 
fies nothing,  for  there  is  neither  continency  nor  virtue 
where  there  are  no  opposing  desires.  It  is  true  they  may 
say,  but  we  will  not  yield;  saints  themselves  speak  after 
that  manner.  I  mean  those  who  boast  in  good  gravity  of 
their  coldness  and  insensibility,  and  who  expect  to  be  be- 
lieved with  a  serious  countenance;  for  when  'tis  spoken 
with  an  affected  look,  when  their  eyes  give  the  lie  to  their 
tongue,  and  when  they  talk  in  the  cant  of  their  profession 
which  always  goes  against  the  hair,  'tis  good  sport.  I  am 
a  great  servant  of  liberty  and  plainness;  but  there  is  no 
remedy;  if  it  be  not  wholly  simple  or  childish,  'tis  silly, 
and  unbecoming  ladies  in  this  commerce,  and  presently 
runs  into  impudence.  Their  disguises  and  figures  only 
serve  to  cozen  fools;  lying  is  there  in  its  seat  of  honor; 
'tis  a  by-way,  that  by  a  back  door  leads  us  to  truth.     If  we 

*  Odyssey,  xvii.  347. 

f  Catullus,  Ixvii.  21.     The  sense  is  in  the  context. 
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caunot  curb  tlieir  imagination,  what  would  we  liave  from 
them.  Effects?  Tliere  are  enough  of  them  tliat  evade 
all  foriegn  communication,  by  which  chastity  may  be  cor- 
rupted; 

"  lUud  soepe  facit,  quod  sine  teste  facit;  "  * 

and  those  which  we  fear  the  least,  are,  peradventure,  most 
to  be  feared;  their  sins  that  make  the  least  noise  are  the 
worst: 

"Offender  maeclia  simpliciore  minus."  f 

There  are  ways  by  which  they  may  lose  their  virginity 
without  prostitution,  and,  which  is  more,  without  their 
knowledge:  "  Obsterix,  virginis  cnjusdam  integritatem 
onanu  veliit  explorans,  sive  maUvoleiitia,  sive  inscitin,  sive 
casu,  dum  i7ispicii,  jjefYlidit."  I  Such  a  one,  by  seeking 
her  maidenhood,  has  lost  it;  another  by  playing  with  it, 
has  destroyed  it.  We  caunot  precisely  circumscribe  the 
actions,  we  interdict  thera;  they  must  guess  at  our  meaning 
under  general  and  doubtful  terms;  the  very  idea  we  invent 
for  their  chastity  is  ridiculous:  for,  among  the  greatest 
examples  arrived  at  my  knowledge,  Fatua,  the  wife  of 
Faunus,  is  one:  who  never,  after  her  marriage,  suffered 
herself  to  be  seen  by  any  man  whatever:  §  and  tlie  wife  of 
Hiero,  ||  wlio  never  perceived  her  husband's  stinking  breath, 
imagining  that  it  was  common  to  all  men.  They  must 
become  insensible  and  invisible  to  satisfy  us. 

Now  let  us  confess  that  the  knot  of  this  judgment  of 
duty  principally  lies  in  the  will;  there  have  been  hus- 
bands who  have  suffered  cuckoldom,  not  only  without 
reproach  or  taking  offense  at  their  wives,  but  with  singular 
obligation  to  them  and  great  commendation  of  their  virtue. 
Such  a  woman  has  been,  who  prized  her  honor   above    her 

*  "  He  often  does  that  which  he  does  without  a  witness." — 
Mautial,  vii.  62,  6. 

f  "  I  am  much  more  offended  than  with  a  professed  strumpet." — 
Idem,  vi.  7,  6. 

t  "  By  malevolence,  or  unskillfulness,  or  accident,  midwives, 
seeking  with  the  hand  to  test  a  girl's  virginity,  have  sometimes 
destroyed  it."— St.  Augustine,  De  C'ivit.  Dei,  i.  18. 

§  Varro,  ap.  Lactantius,  i.  22. 

II  Plutarch,  Apothegms  of  the  Ancient  Kings,  article  Hiero. 
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life,  and  yet  1ms  prostituted  it  to  the  furious  lust  of  a  mor- 
tal enemy,  to  save  her  husband's  life,  and  who,  in  so  doing 
did  that  for  liitn  she  would  not  have  done  for  herself!  This 
is  not  the  place  wherein  we  are  to  multiply  these  examples; 
they  are  too  high  and  rich  to  be  set  off  with  so  poor  a  foil 
as  I  can  give  them  here;  let  ns  reserve  them  for  a  nobler 
place;  but  for  examples  of  ordinary  luster,  do  we  not  every 
day  see  women  among  us  who  surrender  themselves  for 
their  husbands'  sole  benefit,  and  by  their  express  order  and 
mediation?  ;ind,  of  old,  Phaulius  the  Argian  who  offered 
his  to  King  Philip  out  of  ambition:  *  as  Galba  f  did  it  out 
of  civility,  who  having  entertained  Maecenas  at  supper,  and 
observing  that  his  wife  and  he  began  to  cast  sheep's  eyes  at 
one  another  and  tocomplot  love  by  signs,  let  himself  sink 
down  upon  his  cushion,  like  one  in  a  profound  sleep,  to 
give  opportunity  to  their  desires:  which  he  handsomely 
confessed,  for,  at  the  same  time,  a  servant  making  bold  to 
lay  hands  on  the  plate  that  stood  upon  the  table,  he  frankly 
cried,  "  What,  you  rogue?  do  you  not  see  that  I  only  sleep 
for  Msecenas?  "  Such  a  woman  there  may  be,  whose  man- 
ners may  be  lewd  enough,  and  yet  whose  will  may  be  more 
reformed  than  another,  who  outwardly  carries  herself  after 
a  more  regular  manner.  As  we  see  some,  who  complain  of 
having  vowed  chastity  before  they  knew  what  thoy  did; 
and  I  have  also  known  others  really  complain  of  having 
been  given  up  to  debauchery  before  they  were  of  the  years 
of  discretion.  The  vice  of  the  parents,  or  the  impulse  of 
nature,  which  is  a  rough  counselor,  may  be  the  cause. 

In  the  east  Indies,  |  though  chastity  is  of  singular  repu- 
tation, yet  custom  permitted  a  married  woman  to  prostitute 
herself  to  any  one  who  presented  her  with  an  elephant,  and 
that  with  glory  to  have  been  valued  at  so  high  a  rate. 
Phoedo  the  pliilosopher,  a  man  of  birth,  after  the  taking  of 
his  country  Elis,  made  it  his  trade  to  prostitute  the  beauty 
of  his  youth,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  to  any  one  that  would,  for 
money,  thereby  to  gain  his  living;  §  and  Solon  was  the  first 
in  Greece,  'tis  said,  who  by  iiis  laws  gave  liberty  to  women, 
at  the  expense  of  their  chastity,  to  provide  for  the  necessities 

*  Plutarcli  On  Love,  c.  16.  f  Idem,  ibid. 

X  Arrian,  Hist.  Indie.,  c.  17. 

§  Diogenes  Laertius,  ii.  105;  but  Lie  tells  us  tbat  Phaedo  being  a 
slave,  was  violated  by  bis  master. 
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of  life;  a  custom  that  Herodotus  says  had  been  received  in 
many  goverunients  before  his  time.  And  besides,  what 
fruit  is  there  of  this  painful  solicitude?  *  For  what  justice 
soever  there  is  in  this  passion,  we  are  yet  to  consider 
whether  it  turns  to  account  or  no:  does  any  one  think  to 
curb  tliem,  with  all  liis  industry? 

"  Pone  seram;  coliibe:  sed  quis  custodiet  ipsos 
Custodes?  cauta  est,  et  ab  illis  incipit  uxor."f 

AYhat  commodity  will  not  serve  their  turn,  in  so  knowing 
uu  age? 

Curiosity  is  vicious  throughout;  but  'tis  pernicious  here. 
'Tis  folly  to  examine  into  a  disease  for  which  there  is  no 
physic  that  does  not  inflame  and  make  it  worse;  of  which 
the  shame  grows  still  greater,  and  more  public  by  jealousy, 
and  of  which  the  revenge  more  wounds  our  children  than  it 
heals  us.  You  wither  and  die  in  the  search  of  so  obscure 
a  proof.  How  miserably  have  they  of  my  time  arrived  at 
that  knowledge,  who  have  been  so  unhappy  as  to  have  found 
it  out?  If  the  informer,  does  not  at  the  same  time  apply  a 
remedy  and  bring  relief,  'tis  an  injurious  information,  and 
that  better  deserves  a  stab  than  the  lie.  We  no  less  laugh 
at  him  who  takes  pains  to  prevent  it,  than  at  him  who  is 
a  cuckold,  and  know^s  it  not.  The  character  of  cuckold  is 
indelible:  who  once  has  it  carries  it  to  his  grave;  the 
punishment  proclaims  it  more  than  the  fault.  It  is  to  much 
purpose  to  drag  out  of  obscurity  and  doubt  our  private 
misfortunes,  thence  to  expose  them  on  tragic  scaffolds;  and 
misfortunes  that  only  hurt  us  by  being  known;  for  we  say 
a  good  wife,  or  a  happy  marriage,  not  that  they  are  really 
so,  but  because  no  one  says  to  the  contrary.  Men  should 
be  so  discreet  as  to  evade  this  tormenting  and  unprofitable 
knowledge:  and  the  Romans  had  a  custom,  when  returning 
from  any  expedition,  to  send  home  before  to  acquaint  their 
wives  with  their  coming,  that  they  might  not  surprise  them;;}; 
and  to  this  purpose  it  is,  that  a  certain  nation  has  intro- 
duced a  custom,  that    the  priest  shall  on  the  wedding-day 

*  i.e.,  jealousy. 

f  "  Put  on  a  lock;  sliut  tliem  up  under  a  guard;  but  who  shall 
guard  the  guard?  she  knows  what  she  is  about,  and  will  begin  with 
them." — Juvenal,  vi.  o46. 

X  Plutarch,  Questions  on  Roman  Affairs,  c.  9. 
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unlock  the  bride's  cabinet,  to  free  the  husband  from  the 
donbtaiul  curiosity  of  examining  in  the  first  assanit,  whether 
she  comes  a  virgin  to  liis  bed,  or  that  she  has  been  at  tlie 
trade  before. 

But  the  world  will  be  talking.  I  know  a  hundred  honest 
men  cuckolds,  that  are  handsomely,  and  not  discreditably 
jnet;  a  worthy  man  is  pitied,  but  not  disesteemed  for  it. 
Order  it  so  that  your  virtue  may  conquer  your  misfortune; 
that  good  men  may  curse  the  occasion,  and  that  he  who 
wrongs  you  may  tremble  but  to  think  on't.  And,  more- 
over, who  escapes  being  talked  of  at  the  same  rate,  from 
the  least  even  to  the  greatest? 

"Tot qui  legionibiis  imperitavit, 
Et  melior  qiiain  tu  niultis  fuit,  improbe,  rebus."* 

You  hear  how  many  honest  men  are  reproaclied  with  this 
in  your  presence;  you  may  believe  tliat  you  are  no  more 
spared  behind  your  back.  Nay,  the  very  ladies  will  be 
laughing  too;  and  what  are  they  so  apt  to  laugh  at  in  this 
virtuous  age  of  ours,  as  at  a  peaceable  and  well-composad 
marriuge?  There  is  not  one  among  you  but  has  made 
somebody  cuckold:  and"  nature  runs  much  in  parallel,  in 
compensation,  and  turn  for  turn.  The  frequency  of  this 
accident  ought  long  since  to  have  made  it  more  easy;  'tis 
now  passed  into  custom. 

Miserable  passion!  which  has  this  also,  that  it  is  incom- 
municable. 

"  Fors  etiam  iiostris  invidit  questibus  aures-"f 

for  to  what  friend  dare  you  intrust  your  griefs,  who,  if  he 
does  not  lan-gh  at  them,  will  not  make  use  of  the  occasion 
to  get  a  share  of  the  quarry?  The  sharps,  as  well  as  the 
sweets  of  marriage,  are  kept  secret  by  tiie  wise;  and  among 
its  other  troublesome  conditions  this  to  a  prati)ig  fellow, 
as  I  am,  is  one  of  the  chief,  that  custom  has  rendered  it 
indecent  and  prejudicial  to  communicate  to  any  one  all 
that  a  man  knows  and  all  that  a  man  feels. 

To  give  women  the  same  counsel  against  jealousy,  would 
be  so  much  time  lost;  their  very  being  is  so  made   up  of 

*  "  He  who  lias  commanded  so  many  legions,  many  a  man  much 
better  far  than  you,  you  rascal." — Lucretius,  iii.  1039,  1041. 

f  "  Spiteful  fortune  also  refuses  ear  to  our  complaints." — Catullus, 
Ixvii.    170. 
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suspicion,  vanity,  and  curiosity,  that  to  cure  them  by  any 
legitimate  way  is  not  to  be  hoped.  They  often  recover  of 
this  infirnHty  by  a  form  of  liealtli  much  more  to  be  feared 
than  the  disease  itself;  for  as  there  are  enchantments  that 
cannot  take  away  the  evil,  but  by  throwing  it  upon  another, 
they  also  willingly  transfer  this  fever  to  their  husbands, 
when  they  sliake  it  off  themselves.  And  yet  I  know  not, 
to  speak  truth,  whether  a  man  can  suffer  worse  from  them 
tlian  their  jealousy;  'tis  the  most  dangerous  of  all  their 
conditions,  as  the  head  is  of  all  their  members.  Pittacus 
used  to  say,*  that  every  one  had  his  trouble,  and  that  his 
was  the  jealous  head  of  his  wife;  but  for  which  he  should 
think  himself  perfectly  happy.  A  mighty  inconvenience, 
sure,  which  could  poison  the  whole  life  of  so  just,  so  wise, 
and  so  valiant  a  man;  what  must  we  other  little  fellows 
do?  The  senate  of  Marseilles  had  reason  to  grant  him  his 
request  who  begged  leave  to  kill  himself  that  he  might  be 
delivered  from  the  clamor  of  his  wife;  for  'tis  a  mischief 
that  is  never  removed  but  by  removing  the  whole  piece; 
and  that  has  no  remedy  but  flight  or  patience,  though 
both  of  them  very  hard.  He  was,  methinks,  an  under- 
standing fellow  who  said,  'twas  a  happy  marriage  between 
a  blind  wife  and  a  deaf  husband. 

Let  us  also  consider  whether  the  great  and  violent  sever- 
ity of  obligation  we  enjoin  them,  does  not  produce  two 
effects  contrary  to  our  design:  namely,  whether  it  does 
not  render  the  pursuants  more  eager  to  attack,  and  the 
women  more  easy  to  yield.  For  as  to  the  first,  by  raising  the 
value  of  the  place  we  raise  the  value  and  the  desire  of  the 
conquest.  Might  it  not  be  Venus  herself,  whoso  cunningly 
enhanced  the  price  of  her  merchandise,  by  making  the  laws 
her  bawds;  knowing  how  insipid  a  delight  it  would  be  that 
was  not  heightened  by  fancy  and  hardness  to  achieve?  In 
short,  'tis  all  swnne's  ilesli,  varied  by  sauces,  as  Flaminius' 
host  said.f  Cupid  is  a  roguish  god,  who  makes  it  his  sport 
to  contend  with  devotion  and  justice:  'tis  his  glory  that  his 
power  mates  all  powers,  and  that  all  other  rules  give  place 
to  his; 

*  Plutarch,  On  Contentment,  c.  11. 
f  Livy,  XXXV.  49. 
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"Materiam  culpse  prosequiturque  suae."* 

As  to  the  second  point;  should  we  not  be  less  cuckolds, 
if  we  less  feared  to  be  so?  according  to  the  humor  of 
women  whom  interdiction  incites,  and  who  are  more  eager, 
being  forbidden. 

"  Ubi  velis,  nolunt;  ubi  nolis,  volunt  ultro;  f 
Concessa  pudet  ire  via."  X 

What  better  interpretation  can  we  make  of  Messalina's 
behavior?  She,  at  first,  made  her  husband  a  cuckold  in 
private,  as  in  the  common  use:  but,  bringing  her  business 
about  with  too  much  ease,  by  reason  of  her  husband's  stu- 
pidity, she  soon  scorned  tlnit  way,  and  presently  fell  to 
making  open  love,  to  own  her  lovers,  and  to  favor  and  en- 
tertain them  in  the  sight  of  all:  she  would  make  him  know 
and  see  how  she  used  him.  This  animal,  not  to  be  roused 
with  all  this,  and  rendering  her  pleasures  dull  and  flat  by 
his  too  stupid  facility,  by  which  he  seemed  to  authorize 
and  make  them  lawful;  what  does  she?  Being  the  wife  of 
a  living  and  healthful  emperor,  and  at  Rome,  the  theater 
of  the  world,  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  with  solemn  cere- 
mony, and  to  Silius,  who  had  long  before  enjoyed  her,  she 
publicly  marries  herself  one  day  that  lier  husband  was  gone 
out  of  the  city.§  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  she  was  going  to 
become  chaste  by  her  husband's  negligence?  or  that  she 
sought  another  husband  who  might  sliarpen  her  appetite  by 
his  jealousy,  and  who  by  watchingsliould  incite  her?  Butthe 
first  difficulty  she  met  with  was  also  the  last:  this  beast 
suddenly  roused:  these  sleepy,  sluggish  sort  of  men  are 
often  the  most  daugerous;  I  have  found  by  experience, 
that  this  extreme  toleration,  when  it  comes  to  dissolve, 
produces  the  most  severe  revenge;  for  taking  fire  on  a  sud- 
den, anger  and  fury  being  combined  in  one,  discharge  their 
utmost  force  at  the  first  onset, 

*  "And  seeks  out  matter  for  his  crimes." — Ovid,  Trist.,  iv.  1, 
34. 

f  "  You  will,  tbey  won't;  you  will  not,  they  insist;  tbey  will  not 
go  in  permitted  paths." — Tekence,  EumicMis,  act  iv.,  so.  8,  v.  43. 

X  Lucan,  ii.  446. 

§  Tacitus,  Annal.,  si.  26. 
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"  Irarumque  omnes  effundit  liabenas;  "  * 

he  put  her  to  death,  and  with  her  a  great  number  of  those 
witli  whom  she  l>ad  intelligence,  and  even  one  of  them  who 
could  not  help  it,  and  whom  she  had  caused  to  be  forced 
to  her  bed  with  scourges. f 

What  Virgil  says  of  Venus  and  Vulcan,  Lucretius  had 
better  expressed  of  a  stolen  enjoyment  between  her  and 
Mars: 

"  Belli  fera  mcenera  Mayors 
Armipotens  regit,  in  gremium  qui  saepe  tuurn  se 
Rejicit,  seterno  devinctas  vulnere  amoris 


Pascit  amore  avidos  inhians  in  te,  Dea,  visus, 
Eque  tuo  peudet  resupini  spiritus  ore: 
Hunc  tu,  Diva,  tuo  recubantem  corpore  sancto 
Circumfusa  super,  suaveis  ex  ore  loquelas 
Funde.":]^ 

When  I  consider  this  i^ejicit,  pascit,  inhians,  molli,  fovet, 
■  medullas  Jabef acta,  pendet,  percurr it, a.nd  that  noble  cir-cum- 
fnsa,  mother  of  the  gentle  infusus\  I  contemn  those  little 
quibbles  and  verbal  allusions  that  have  been  since  in  use. 
Those  worthy  people  stood  in  need  of  nosubtilty  to  disguise 
their  meaning;  their  language  is  downright,  and  full  of 
natural  and  continued  vigor;  they  are  all  epigram;  not 
only  the  tail,  but  the  head,  body,  and  feet.  There  is  nothing 
forced,  nothing  languishing,  but  everything  keeps  the  same 
pace:  "Confextns  totus  virilis  est;  non  sunt  circa  jiosculos 
occnpati."  ^  "Tis  not  a  soft  eloquence,  and  without  offense 
only;  'tis  nervous  and  solid,  that  does  not  so  much  please, 
as  it  fills  and  ravishes  the  greatest  minds.  When  I  see 
these  brave  forms   of   expression,  so  lively,  so  profound,  I 

*  "  He  let  loose  his  whole  fury." — JEneicl,  xii.  499. 

•f-  Tacitus,  Annal.,  xi.  36. 

X  "  Mars  the  god  of  wars,  who  controls  the  cruel  tasks  of  war, 
often  reclines  on  thy  bosom,  and  greedily  drinks  love  at  both  his 
eyes,  vanquished  by  the  eternal  wound  of  love:  and  his  breath, 
as  he  reclines,  hangs  on  thy  lips;  bending  thy  bead  over  him  as  he 
lies  upon  thy  sacred  person,  pour  forth  sweet  ana  persuasive  words." 
— Lucretius,  i.  23. 

§  "  The  whole  contexture  is  manly;  they  don't  occupy  themselves 
with  little  flowers  of  rhetoric." — Seneca,  Ep.  33. 
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do  not  say  that  'tis  Well  said,  but  Well  thought.  'Tis  the 
sprightliuess  of  the  imagination  that  swells  and  elevates 
the  words:  "Pectus  est  quod  disertum  facit."  *  Our  peo- 
ple call  language,  judgment,  and  fine  woi'ds,  full  concep- 
tions. This  painting  is  not  so  much  carried  on  by  dexterity 
of  hand,  as  by  having  the  object  more  vividly  imprinted 
in  the  soul.  Gallus  speaks  simply,  because  he  conceives 
simply:  Horace  does  not  content  himself  with  a  superficial 
expression;  that  would  betray  him;  he  sees  farther  and 
more  clearly  into  things;  his  mind  breaks  into  and  rum- 
mages all  the  magazine  of  words  and  figures  wherewith  to 
express  himself,  and  he  must  have  them  more  than  ordinai'y 
because  his  conception  is  so.  Plutarch  says,  f  that  he  sees 
the  Latin  tongue  by  the  things:  'tis  here  the  same;  the 
sense  illuminates  and  produces  the  words,  no  more  words  of 
air,  but  of  flesh  and  bone;  they  signify  more  than  they  say. 
Moreover,  those  who  aie  not  well  skilled  in  a  language, 
present  some  image  of  this;  for  in  Italy,  I  said  whatever  I 
had  a  mind  to  in  common  discourse,  but  in  more  serious 
talk,  I  durst  not  have  trusted  myself  with  an  idiom 
that  I  could  not  wind  and  turn  out  of  its  ordinary  pace; 
I  would  have  a  power  of  introducing  something  of  my 
own. 

The  handling  and  utterance  of  fine  wits  is  that  which 
sets  off  lauguage;  not  so  much  by  innovating  it,  as  by  put- 
ting it  to  more  vigorous  and  various  services,  and  by  strain- 
ing, bending,  and  ada]3ting  it  to  them.  They  do  not 
create  words,  but  they  enrich  their  own,  and  give  them 
weight  and  signification  by  the  uses  tiiey  put  them  to,  and 
teach  them  unwonted  notions,  but  withal,  ingeniously  and 
discreetly.  And  how  little  this  talent  is  given  to  all,  is 
manifest  by  the  many  French  scribblers  of  this  age;  they 
are  bold  and  proud  enough  not  to  follow  the  common  road, 
but  want  of  invention  and  discretion  I'uins  them;  there  is 
nothing  seen  in  their  writings  but  a  wretched  affectation  of 
a  strange  new  style,  with  cold  and  absurd  disguises,  which 
instead  of  elevating,  depress  the  matter;  provided  they  can 
but  trick  themselves  out  with  new  words,  tliey  care  not 
what  they  signify;  and  to  bring  in  a  new  word  by  the  head 

*  "The  heart  makes  the  eloquence." — QuiNTlLiAN,  x.  7. 
f  Life  of   Demosthenes,  c.  1. 
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aud  shoulders,  tliey  leave  the  old  one,  very  often  more 
sinewy  and  significant  than  the  other. 

There  is  stuff  enough  in  our  language,  but  there  is  a 
defect  in  cutting  out;  for  there  is  nothing  that  might  not 
be  made  out  of  our  terms  of  hunting  and  war,  which  is  a 
fruitful  soil  to  borrow  from;  and  forms  of  speaking,  like 
herbs,  improve  and  grow  stronger  by  being  transplanted. 
I  find  it  sufficiently  abundant,  but  not  sufficiently  pliable 
and  vigorous;  it  commonly  quails  under  a  powerful  con- 
ception; if  you  would  maintain  the  dignity  of  your  style, 
you  will  often  ]ierceive  it  to  flag  and  languish  under  you, 
and  there  Latin  steps  in  to  its  relief,  as  Greek  does  to 
others.  Of  some  of  these  words  I  have  just  picked  out  we 
do  not  so  easily  discern  the  energy,  by  reason  that  the 
frequent  use  of  them  has  in  some  sort  abased  their  beauty, 
and  rendered  it  common;  as  in  our  ordinary  language 
there  are  many  excellent  phrases  and  metaphors  to  be  met 
with,  of  which  the  beauty  is  withered  by  age,  and  the  color 
is  sullied  by  too  common  handling;  but  that  nothing  lessens 
the  relish  to  an  understanding  man,  nor  does  it  derogate 
from  the  glory  of  those  ancient  authors  who,  'tis  likely,  first 
brought  those  words  into  that  luster.* 

The  sciences  treat  of  things  too  refinedly,  afteran  artifi- 
cial, very  different  from  the  common  and  natui'al  way.  My 
page  makes  love,  and  understands  it;  but  read  to  him  Leo 
Hebra?us  f  and  Ficinus,  where  they  speak  of  love,  its 
thoughts  and  actions,  he  understands  it  not.  I  do  not  find 
in  Aristotle  most  of  my  ordinary  motions;  they  are  there 
covered  and  disguised  in  another  robe  for  the  use  of  the 
schools.  Well  may  they  speed;  but  were  I  of  the  trade,  I 
would  as  much  naturalize  art  as  they  artify  nature.  Let 
us  let  Bembo  and  Equicola  alone. 

When  I  write,  I  can  very  well  spare  both  the  company 
and  the  remembrance  of  books,  lest  they  should  interrupt 
my  progress;  and  also,  in  truth,  the  best  authors  too  much 
humble   and   discourage    me;    I   am    very    much    of    the 

*  Compare  with  this  passage  Henri  Estienne's  "  Precellence  du 
Langage  Francois,"  and  Lis  "  Conformite  du  Langage  Francjois  avec 
le  Grec,"  of  wliich  two  works  M.  Leon  Feugere  has  published  an 
edition,  with  notes. 

f  Leo,  the  Jew,  Ficinus,  Cardinal  Bembo,  and  Mario  Equicola 
all  wrote  treatises  on  Love. 
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painter's  mind,  who,  having  repi'eseuted  cocks  most 
wretchedly  ill,  chai'ged  all  his  boys  not  to  suffer  any 
natural  cock  to  come  into  his  shop;  and  had  rather  need 
to  give  myself  a  little  luster,  of  the  invention  of  Antigen- 
ides  the  musician,  who,  when  he  was  to  sing  or  play,  took 
care  beforehand  that  the  auditory  should,  either  before  or 
after,  be  glutted  with  some  other  ill  musicians.  But  I 
can  hardly  be  without  Plutarch;  he  is  so  universal,  and  so 
full,  that  upon  all  occasions,  and  what  extravagant  sub- 
ject soever  yon  take  in  hand,  he  will  still  be  at  your  elbow 
and  hold  out  to  you  a  liberal  and  not  to  be  exhausted  hand 
of  riches  and  embellishments.  It  vexes  me  that  he  is  so 
exposed  to  be  the  spoil  of  those  who  are  conversant  with 
him:  I  can  scarce  cast  an  eye  upon  him  but  I  purloin  either 
a  leg  or  a  wing. 

And  also  for  this  design  of  mine  'tis  convenient  for  me 
to  write  at  home,  in  a  wild  country,  where  I  have  nobody 
to  assist  or  relieve  me;  where  I  hardly  see  a  man  who 
understands  the  Latin  of  his  Pater  noster,  and  of  French  as  •'^^ 
little,  if  not  less.  I  might  have  it  better  elsewhere,  but 
then  the  work  would  have  been  less  my  own;  and  its  prin- 
cipal end  and  perfection  is  to  be  exactly  mine.  I  readily- 
correct  an  accidental  error,  of  which  I  am  full,  as  I  run 
carelessly  on;  but  for  my  ordinary  and  constant  imperfec- 
tions, it  were  a  kind  of  treason  to  put  them  out.  When 
another  tells  me,  or  that  I  say  to  myself,  "  Thou  ai't  too 
thick  of  figures:  this  is  a  word  of  Gascon  grow^th:  that  is  a 
dangerous  phrase  (I  do  not  reject  any  of  those  tlfat  are 
used  in  the  common  streets  of  France;  they  who  would 
fight  custom  with  grammar  are  fools);  this  is  an  ignorant 
discourse:  this  is  a  pai-adoxical  discourse;  that  is  going 
too  far:  thou  makest  thyself  too  merry  at  times:  men  will 
think  thou  sayest  a  thing  in  good  earnest  which  thou  only 
speakest  in  jest."  "  Yes,"  say  I,  "  but  I  correct  the  faults* 
of  inadvertence,  not  those  of  custom.  Do  I  not  talk  at 
the  same  rate  throughout?  Do  I  not  represent  myself  to 
the  life?  'Tis  enough  that  I  have  done  what  I  designed; 
all  the  world  knows  me  in  my  book,  and  my  book  in 
me." 

Now  I  have  an  apish,  imitating  quality;  when  I  used  to 
write  verses  (and  1  never  made  any  but  Latin)  they  evi- 
dently discovered  the  poet  I  had  last  read,  and  some  of  mv 
first  essays  have  a  little  exotic  taste:  I  speak  something 
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another  kind  of  language  at  Paris  tlian  I  do  at  Montaigne. 
Whoever  I  steadfastly  look  npon  easily  leaves  some  impres- 
sion of  his  npon  me;  whatever  I  consider  I  nsurp,  whether 
a  foolish  conntenance,  a  disagreeable  look,  or  a  ridiculous 
way  of  speaking;  and  vices  most  of  all,  because  they  seize 
and  stick  to  me,  and  will  not  leave  hold  without  shaking. 
I  swear  more  by  imitation  than  by  complexion:  a  murderous 
imitation,  like  that  of  the  apes  so  terrible  both  in  stature 
and  strength,  that  Alexander  met  with  in  a  certain  country 
of  the  Indies,  and  which  he  would  have  had  much  ado  any 
other  way  to  have  subdued;  but  they  afforded  him  the 
means  by  that  inclination  of  theirs  to  imitate  whatever  they 
saw  done;  for  by  that,  the  hunters  were  taught  to  put  on 
shoes  in  their  sight,  and  to  tie  them  fast  with  many  knots, 
and  to  muffle  up  their  heads  in  caps  all  composed  of  running 
nooses,  and  to  seem  to  anoint  their  eyes  with  glue;  so  did 
those  poor  beasts  employ  their  imitation  to  their  own  ruin: 
they  glued  up  their  own  eyes,  haltered  and  bound  them- 
selves. The  other  faculty  of  playing  the  mimic,  and  inge- 
niously acting  the  words  and  gestures  of  anothei-,  purposely 
to  make  peojde  merry  and  to  raise  their  admiration,  is  no 
J  more  in  me  than  in  a  stock.  When  I  swear  my  own  oath 
/I  'tis  only,  by  God!  of  all  oaths  the  most  direct.  They  say 
'  "■"*  that  Socrates  swore  by  the  dog;*  Zeno  had  for  his  oath  the 
same  interjection  at  this  time  in  ii'se  among  the  Italians, 
Cappari;f  Pythagoras  swore  by  water  and  air.  J  lam  so 
apt,  without  thinking  of  it,  to  receive  these  superficial  im- 
pressicTns,  that  if  I  have  Majesty  or  Highness  in  my  mouth 
three  days  together,  they  come  out  instead  of  Excellency 
and  Lordship  eight  days  after;  and  what  I  say  to-day  in 
sport  and  fooling  I  shall  say  the  same  to-morrow  seriously. 
Wherefore,  in  writing,  I  more  unwillingly  undertake  beaten 
arguments,  lest  I  should  handle  them  at  another's  expense. 

f  Every  subject  is  equally  fertile  to  me:  a  fly  will  serve  the 
purpose,  and  'tis  well  if  this  I  have  in  hand  has  not  been 
undertaken  at  the  recommendation  of  as  flighty  a  will.  I 
may  begin  with  that  which  pleases  mebest,  for  the  subjects 
are  all  linked  to  one  another. 


*  ^lian,  De  Animal.,  xvii.  251. 

f  Diogenes   Laertius,  vii.  32.     Cappari,  or  Capparis,  is   tlie  caper- 
tree. 

X  Idem,  viii.  6. 
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But  my  son!  displeases  me  in  that  it  ordinarily  produces 
its  deepest  and  most  airy  conceits  and  which  please  me  best, 
when  1  least  expect  or  study  for  them,  and  which  suddenly 
vanish,  luiving,  at  the  instant,  nothing  to  apply  them  to; 
on  horseback,  at  table,  and  in  bed:  Imti  ir^^*^^"  i.^^^-cp^ 
back,  where  I  am  most  given  to  think.  My  speaking  is 
a,>4iltlb  ii'mdy  JytilUUiJ  ol  sileLi(J(j  Hlid  attention:  if  I  am 
talking  my  best,  who  ever  interrupts  me,  stops  me.  In 
traveling,  the  necessity  of  the  way  will  often  put  a  stop 
to  discourse;  besides  which  I,  for  the  most  part,  travel 
without  company  fit  for  regular  discourses,  by  which  means 
I  have  all  the  leisure  I  would  to  entertain  myself.  It  falls 
out  as  it  does  in  my  dreams;  while  dreaming  I  recommend 
them  to  my  memory  (for  I  am  apt  to  dream  that  I  dream), 
but,  the  next  morning,  I  may  represent  to  myself  of  what 
complexion  they  were,  whether  gay,  or  sad,  or  strange,  but 
what  they  were,  as  to  the  rest,  the  more  I  endeavor  to 
retrieve  them,  the  deeper  I  plunge  them  in  oblivion.  So 
of  thoughts  that  come  accidentally  into  my  head,  I  have 
no  more  but  a  vain  image  remaining  in  my  memory;  only 
enough  to  make  me  torment  myself  in  their  quest  to  no 
purpose. 

Well,  then,  laying  books  aside,  and  more  simply  and 
materially  speaking,  I  find,  after  all,  that  Love  is  nothing 
else  but  the  thirst  of  enjoying  the  object  desired;  or  Venus 
any  other  thing  than  the  pleasure  of  discharging  one's 
vessels,  just  as  the  pleasure  nature  gives  in  discharging 
other  parts,  that  either  by  immoderation  or  indiscretion 
become  vicious.  According  to  Socrates,*  love  is  the  appetite 
of  generation,  by  the  mediation  of  beauty.  And  when  I 
consider  the  ridiculous  titillation  of  this  pleasure,  the  absurd, 
crack-brained,  wild  motions  with  which  it  inspires  Zeno  and 
Cratippus,  the  indisci'eet  rage,  the  countenance  inflamed 
with  fury  ami  cruelty  in  the  sweetest  effects  of  love,  and 
then  that  austere  air,  so  grave,  severe,  ecstatic,  in  so  wanton 
an  action;  tluit  our  delights  and  our  excrements  are  pro- 
miscuously shuffled  together;  and  that  the  supreme  ])leasure 
brings  along  with  it,  as  in  pain,  fainting  and  complaining; 
I  then  believe  it  to  be  true  as  Phito  says,f  that  the  gods 
made  man  for  their  sport, 

*  In  Plato's  BaiKjiiet. 
f  Laws,  i.   13,  viii.  10. 
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"  Quaenam  ista  jocandi 
Saevitia!  "  * 

and  that  it  was  in  mockery  that  nature  has  ordered  the 
most  agitative  of  actions  and  the  most  common,  to  make  us 
equal  and  to  put  fools  and  wise  men,  beasts  and  us,  on  a 
level.  Even  the  most  contemplative  and  prudent  man, 
when  I  imagine  him  in  this  posture,  I  hold  him  an  impu- 
dent fellow  to  pretend  to  be  prudent  and  contemplative; 
they  are  the  peacocks'  feet,  that  abate  his  pride. 

"  Eidentem  dicere  verum 
Quid  vetat?  "  f 

They  who  banish  serious  imaginations  from  their  sports, 
do,  says  one,  like  him  who  dares  not  adore  the  statue  of  a 
saint,  if  not  covered  with  a  veil.  We  eat  and  diiiik,  in- 
deed, as  beasts  do;  but  these  are  not  actions  that  obstruct 
the  functions  of  the  soul,  in  these  we  maintain  our  advan- 
tage over  them;  this  other  action  subjects  all  other  thought, 
and  by  its  imperious  authority  makes  an  ass  of  all  Plato's 
divinity  and  philosophy;  and  yet  there  is  no  complaint  of 
it.  In  everything  else  a  man  may  keep  some  decorum,  all 
other  operations  submit  to  the  rules  of  decency;  this  can- 
not so  much  as  in  imagination  appear  other  than  vicious  or 
ridiculous:  find  out,  if  you  can,  therein  any  serious  and 
discreet  procedure.  Alexander  said,  J  that  he  chiefly  knew 
himself  to  be  mortal  by  this  act,  and  sleeping;  sleep  suffo- 
cates and  suppresses  the  faculties  of  tlie  soul;  the  familiarity 
with  women  likewise  dissipates  and  exhausts  them:  doubt- 
less 'tis  a  mark,  not  only  of  our  original  corruption,  but 
also  of  our  vanity  and  deformity. 

On  the  one  side,  nature  pushes  us  on  to  it,  having  fixed 
the  most  noble,  useful,  and  pleasant  of  all  her  functions  to 
this  desire;  and,  on  the  other  side,  leaves  us  to  accuse  and 
avoid  it,  as  insolent  and  indecent,  to  blush  at  it,  and  to 
recommend  abstijience.  Ai'e  we  not  brutes,  to  call  that 
work  brutish  which  begets  us?  People  of  so  many  differ- 
ing religions  have  concurred  in  several  proprieties,  as  sacri- 
fices, lamps,    burning   incense,  fasts,  and    offerings;   an4 

*  "With  a  sportive  cruelty." — Claudian  in  Eutrop.,  i.  24. 

f  "What  prevents  us  from  speaking  truth  in  jest." — Horace, 
Sat.  i.   1,  24. 

I  Phitarcb,  How  to  Distinguish  a  Flatterer  from  a  Friend,  c,  ?3, 
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among  others,  in  the  condemning  this  act;  all  opinions 
tend  that  way,  besides  the  widespread  custom  of  circumci- 
sion, wliich  may  be  regarded  as  a  punishment.  We  have, 
perad venture,  reason  to  blame  ourselves  for  being  guilty 
of  so  foolish  a  production  as  man,  and  to  call  the  act,  and 
the  parts  that  are  employed  in  the  act,  shameful  (mine, 
truly,  are  now  shameful  and  pitiful).  The  Essenians,  of 
whom  Pliny  speaks,  *  kept  up  their  country  for  several  ages 
without  either  nurse  or  baby-clouts,  by  the  arrival  of 
strangers  who,  following  this  pretty  humor,  came  con- 
tinually to  them:  a  whole  nation  being  resolute,  rather  to 
hazard  a  total  extermination,  than  to  engage  themselves  in 
female  embraces-,  and  rather  to  lose  the  succession  of  men. 
than  to  beget  one.  'Tis  said,  f  that  Zeno  never  had  to  do 
with  a  woman  but  once  in  his  life,  and  then  out  of  civility, 
that  he  might  not  seem  too  obstinately  to  disdain  the  sex. 
Every  one  avoids  seeing  a  man  born,  every  one  runs  to  see 
him  die;  to  destroy  him,  a  spacious  field  is  sought  out, 
in  the  face  of  the  sun;  but,  to  make  him,  we  creep  into  as 
dark  and  private  a  corner  as  we  can;' 'tis  a  man's  duty  to 
withdraw  himself  bashfully  from  the  light  to  create;  but 
'tis  glory  and  the  fountain  of  many  virtues  to  know  how  to 
destroy  what  we  have  made;  the  one  is  injury,  the  other 
favor;  for  Aristotle  says  that  to  do  any  one  a  kindness, 
in  a  certain  phrase  of  his  country,  is  to  kill  him.  The 
Athenians,  to  couple  the  disgrace  of  these  two  actions, 
having  to  purge  the  isle  of  Delos,  and  to  justify  themselves 
to  Apollo,  interdicted  at  once  all  birth  and  burials  in  the 
precints  thereof.  I     "  Nostri  nosinet  poenitet."  § 

There  are  some  nations  that  will  not  be  seen  to  eat.  I 
know  a  lady,  and  of  the  best  quality,  who  has  the  same 
opinion,  that  chewing  disfigures  the  face,  and  takes  away 
much  from  the  ladies'  grace  and  beauty;  and  therefore 
unwillingly  appears  at  a  public  table  with  an  appetite;  and 
I  know  a  man  also,  who  cannot  endure  to  see  another  eat, 
nor   himself  to    be  seen  eating;   and  who  is  more  shy  of 

*Nat.  Hist,,  V.  17. 

f  Diogeues  Laertius,  vii.  13.  What  is  there  said,  however,  is  that 
Zeno  seldom  had  commerce  with  boys,  lest  he  should  be  deemed  a 
very  misogynist. 

X  Thucydides,  iii.  104. 

§  "  We  are  ashamed  of  ourselves." — Terence,  Phormi.,  i.  3,  20. 
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company  when  putting  in  than  when  putting  out.  In  the 
Turkish  empire,  there  are  a  great  number  of  men,  who  to 
excel  othei's,  never  suffer  themselves  to  he  seen  when  they 
make  their  repast;  who  never  have  any  more  than  one  a 
week;  who  cut  and  mangle  their  faces  and  limbs;  who 
never  speak  to  any  one;  fanatic  people  who  think  to  honor 
their  nature  by  disnaturing  themselves;  who  value  them- 
selves upon  their  contempt  of  tliemselves,  and  purport  to 
grow  better  by  being  worse.  What  monstrous  animal  is 
this,  that  is  a  horror  to  himself,  to  whom  his  delights  are 
grievous,  and  who  weds  himself  to  misfortune?  There  are 
people  who  conceal  their  life, 

"  Exsilioque  domos  et  dulcia  limina  mutant,"  * 

and  withdraw  them  from  the  sight  of  other  men;  who 
avoid  health  and  cheerfulness,  as  dangerous  and  prejudicial 
qualities.  Not  only  many  sects,  but  many  peoples,  curse 
their  birth,  and  bless  their  death;  and  there  is  a  place 
where  the  sun  is  abominated,  and  darkness  adored.  We 
are  only  ingenious  in  using  ourselves  ill;  'tis  the  real 
quarry  our  intellects  fly  at;  and  intellect,  when  misapplied, 
is  a  dangerous  tool! 

"  O  miseri!  quorum  gaudia  crimen  habent!"f 

Alas,  poor  man!  thou  hast  enough  inconveniences  that  are 
inevitable,  without  increasing  them  by  tiiine  own  invention; 
and  art  miserable  enough  by  nature,  without  being  so  by 
art;  thou  hast  real  and  essential  deformities  enough, 
without  forging  those  that  are  imaginary.  Dost  thou  think 
thou  art  too  much  at  ease,  unless  half  thy  ease  is  uneasy? 
dost  thou  find  that  thou  hast  not  performed  all  the 
necessary  offices  that  nature  has  enjoined  thee,  and  that 
she  is  idle  in  thee,  if  thou  dost  not  oblige  thyself  to  other 
and  new  offices?  Thou  dost  not  stick  to  infringe  her 
universal  and  undoubted  laws;  but  stickest  to  thy  own 
special  and  fantastic  rules,  and  by  how  much  more  par- 
ticular, uncertain,  and  contradictory  they  are,  by  so  much 
thou  employest  thy  whole  endeavor  in   them;  the  laws  of 

*  "  And  quit  for  exile  their  homes  and  pleasant  abodes." — Virgil, 
Geoi'g.,  ii.  511. 

f  "O   wretched   men,    whose   pleasures   are  a  crime!  " — PsEUDO- 
Gallus,  i.  180. 
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tliy  parish  occupy  and  bind  tliec;  those  of  God  and  tlie 
world  concern  thee  not.  Run  but  a  little  over  the  examples 
of  this  kind;  thy  life  is  full  of  them. 

While  the  verses  of  these  two  poets*  treat  so  reservedly 
and  discreetly  of  wantonness  as  they  do,  methinks  they 
discover  it  much  more  openly.  Ladies  cover  their  necks 
with  network,  priests  cover  several  sacred  things,  and 
painters  shadow  their  pictures  to  give  them  greater  luster: 
and  'tis  said  that  the  sun  and  wind  strike  more  violently  by 
reflection  than  iu  a  direct  line.  The  Egyptian  wisely 
answered  him  wlio  asked  him  wliat  he  had  under  his  cloak; 
"it  is  hid  under  my  cloak,"  said  he,  "  that  thou  mayest 
not  know  what  it  is: ''  f  but  there  are  certain  other  things 
that  people  hide  only  to  show  them.  Hear  this  fellow  who 
speaks  plainer, 

"  Et  nudum  pressi  corpus  ad  usque  meum:  "  |: 

methinks,  I  am  eunuched  with  the  expression.  Let  Martial 
turn  up  Venus'  coats  as  high  as  he  may,  he  cannot  show 
her  so  naked;  he,  who  says  all  that  is  to  be  said,  gluts  and 
disgusts  us.  He  who  is  afraid  to  express  himself,  draws  us 
on  to  guess  at  more  than  is  meant;  there  is  treachery  in 
this  sort  of  modesty,  and  specially  when  they  half  open,  as 
these  do,  §  so  fair  a  path  to  imagination.  Both  the  action 
and  description  should  relish  of  theft. 

The  more  respectful,  more  timorous,  more  coy,  and  secret 
love  of  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  pleases  me.  I  know  not 
who  of  old  wished  his  throat  as  long  as  that  of  a  crane, 
that  he  might  the  longer  taste  what  he  swallowed:  ||  it  had 
been  better  wished  as  to  this  quick  and  precipitous  pleasure, 
especially  in  such  natures  as  mine  that  have  the  fault  of 
being  too  prompt.  To  stay  its  flight  and  delay  it  with 
preambles;  all  things — a  glance,  a  bow,  a  word,  a  sign, 
stand  for  favor  and  recompense  between  them.  Were  it 
not  an  excellent  piece  of  thrift  in  him  who  could  dine  on 
the  steam  of  the  roast?     'Tis  a   passion  that    mixes  with 

*  Virgil  and  Lucretius. 

f  Plutarcb,  On  Curiosity,  c.  3. 

I  "  And  pressed  her  naked  body  to  mine." — OviD,  Amor.,  1.  5,  24. 
§  Virgil  and  Lucretius. 

II  Athenseus,  i.  6. 
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very  little  solid  essence,  far  more  vanity  and  feverish 
raving;  and  we  should  serve  ami  pay  it  accordingly.  Let 
ns  teach  the  ladies  to  set  a  better  value  and  esteem  upon 
themselves,  to  amuse  and  fool  us:  we  give  the  last  charge 
at  the  first  onset;  the  French  impetuosity  will  still  show 
itself;  by  spinning  out  their  favors,  and  exposing  them  in 
small  parcels,  even  miserable  old  age  itself  will  find  some 
little  share  of  reward,  according  to  its  worth  and  merit. 
He  who  has  no  fruition  but  in  fruition,  who  wins  nothing 
uidess  he  sweeps  the  stakes,  who  takes  no  pleasure  in  the 
chase  but  in  the  quarry,  ought  not  to  introduce  himself  in 
our  school:  the  more  steps  and  degrees  there  are,  so  much 
higher  and  more  honorable  is  the  uppermost  seat;  we 
should  take  a  pleasure  in  being  condufcted  to  it,  as  in 
magnificent  palaces,  by  various  porticoes  and  passages,  long 
and  pleasant  galleries,  and  many  windings.  This  disposi- 
tion of  things  would  turn  to  our  advantage;  we  should 
there  longer  stay  and  longer  love;  without  hope  and  with- 
out desire  we  proceed  not  worth  a  pin.  Our  conquest  and 
entire  possession  is  what  they  ought  infinitely  to  dread: 
when  they  wholly  surrender  themselves  up  to  the  mercy  of 
our  fidelity  and  constancy  they  run  a  mighty  hazard;  they 
are  virtues  very  rare  and  hard  to  be  found;  the  ladies  are 
no  sooner  ours,  than  we  are  no  more  theirs: 

"  Posquam  cupidte  mentis  satiata  libido  est, 
Verba  nihil  metuere,  nihil  perjuria  curant;"* 

And  Thrasonides,  f  a  young  man  of  Greece,  was  so  in  love 
with  his  passion  that,  having  gained  a  mistress'  consent, 
he  refused  to  enjoy  her,  that  he  might  not  by  fruition 
quench  and  stupefy  the  unquiet  ardor  of  which  he  was  so 
proud,  and  with  which  he  so  fed  himself.  Deajness  is  a 
good  sauce  to  meat:  do  but  observe  how  much  the  manner 
of  salutation,  particular  to  our  nation,  has,  by  its  faculties, 
nuxde  kisses,  Avhich  Socrates  J  says  are  so  powerful  and 
dangerous  for  the  stealing  of  hearts,  of  no  esteem.  It  is  a 
nauseous  custom  and  injurious  for  the  ladies,  that  they 
>    must  be  obliged  to  lend  tiieir  lips  to  every  fellow  who  has 

*  "  When  our  desires  are  once  satisfied,  we  care  little  for  oaths  and 
promises." — Catullds,  Ixiv.  147. 

f  Diogenes  Laeitius,  vii.  130. 

X  Xenophou,  Mem.  on  Socrates,  i.  3,  11. 
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three  footmen  at  liis  heels,  however  disgusting  he  may  be 
in  himself, 

"  Cujus  livida  naribus  caninis 
Dependet  glacies,  rigetque  barba  .  .   . 
Centum  occurrere  rnalo  culilingis:"  * 

and  we  ourselves  do  not  get  much  by  it;  for  as  the  world 
is  divided,  for  three  beautiful  women  we  must  kiss  three- 
score ugly  ones;  and  to  a  tender  stomach,  like  those  of  my 
age,  an  ill  kiss  overpays  a  good  one. 

In  Italy  tliey  passionately  court  even  their  common 
women  who  sell  themselves  for  money,  and  justify  the 
doing  so  by  saying,  "  that  there  are  degrees  of  fruition,  and 
that  by  such  service  they  would  procure  for  themselves 
that  which  is  most  entire;  the  women  sell  nothing  but 
their  bodies;  the  will  is  too  free  and  too  much  its  own  to 
be  exposed  to  sale."  So  that  these  say,  'tis  the  will  they 
undertake;  and  Miey  have  reason.  'Tis  indeed  the  will 
that  we  are  to  oerve  and  gain  by  wooing.  I  abhor  to 
imagine  mine,  a  body  without  aifection:  and  this  madness 
is,  methinks,  ccusin-german  to  that  of  the  boy,  who  would 
needs  pollute  the  beautiful  statue  of  Venus,  made  by 
Praxiteles;!  or  that  of  the  furious  Egyptian,  wlio  violated 
the  dead  carcass  of  a  wotuan  he  was  eml)almiiig:|  which 
was  the  occasion  of  the  law  then  made  in  Egypt,  that  the 
corpses  of  beautiful  young  women,  of  those  of  good  quality, 
should  be  kept  three  days  before  they  should  be  delivered 
to  those  whose  office  it  was  to  take  care  for  the  interment. § 
Periander  did  more  wonderfully,  who  ex  tended  his  conjugal 
affection  (more  regular  and  legitimate)  to  the  enjoyment  of 
liis  wife  Melissa  after  she  was  dead.f  Does  it  not  seem  a 
lunatic  humor  in  the  Moon,  seeing  she  could  no  otherwise 
enjoy  her  darling  Endymion,  to  lay  him  for  several  mojitiis 
asleep,  and  to  please  herself  with  the  fruition  of  a  boy,  who 
stirred  not  but  in  his  sleep?  I  likewise  say  that  we  love 
a  body  without  a  soul  or  sentiment  when  we  love  a  body 
without  its  consent  and  concurring  desire.  All  enjoyments 
are  not  alike:  there  are  some  that  are  etic  and  languishing: 

*  Martial,  vii.  94. 

f  Valerius  Maximus,  vii.  1,  11. 

X  Herodotus,  ii.  89.  §  Idem,  ibid. 

II  Diogenes  Laertius,  i.  96. 
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a  thousand  other  causes  besides  good  will  may  procure  us 
this  favor  from  the  ladies;  this  is  uot  a  sufficient  testi- 
mony of  affection :  treachery  may  lurk  there,  as  well  as 
elsewhere:  they  sometimes  go  to't  by  halves, 

"  Tanquam  tliura  merumque  parent  .   .   . 
Absentem,  marmoreamve  putes:  "  * 

I  know  some  who  had  rather  lend  that  than  their  coach, 
and  who  only  impart  themselves  that  way.  You  are  to 
examine  whether  your  company  pleases  them  upon  any 
other  account,  or,  as  some  strong-chined  groom,  for  that 
only;  in  what  degree  of  favor  and  esteem  you  are  with 
them, 

"  Tibi  si  datur  uui; 
Quo  lapide  ilia  diem  candidiore  notet."  f 

What  if  they  eat  your  bread  with  the  sauce  of  a  more 
pleasing  imagination? 

"  Te  tenet,  absentes  alios  suspirat  amores."  :}: 

What?  have  we  not  seen  one  in  these  days  of  ours  who 
made  use  of  this  act  for  the  purpose  of  a  most  horrid 
revenge,  by  that  means  to  kill  and  poison,  as  he  did,  a 
worthy  lady? 

Such  as  know  Italy  will  uot  think  it  strange  if,  for  this 
subject,  I  seek  not  elsewhere  for  examples;  for  that  nation 
may  be  called  the  regent  of  the  world  in  this.  They  have 
more  generally  handsome  and  fewer  ugly  women  tliau  we: 
but  for  rare  and  excellent  beauties  we  have  as  many  as 
they.  I  think  the  same  of  their  intellects:  of  those  of  the 
common  sort,  they  have  evidently  far  more:  brutishness  is 
immeasurably  rarer  there;  but  in  individual  characters,  of 
the  highest  form,  we  are  nothing  indebted  to  them.  If  I 
should  carry  on  the  comparison,  I  might  say,  as  touching 
valor,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is,  to  wiiafc  it  is  with  them, 
common  and  natural  with  us;  but  sometimes  we  see  them 
possessed  of  it  to  such  a  degree  as  surpasses  the  greatest 

*"As  if  they  were  performing  some  sacrifice;  you  would  think  them 
absent,  or  marble." — Martial,  xi.  103,  12;  and  59,  8. 

f "  Whether  she  gives  herself  to  thee  only,  and  marks  thy  day  out 
with  the  whiter  stone." — Catullus,  Ixviii.  147. 

I  "  She  has  you  in  her  arms,  but  her   thoughts   are   with  another 
lover." — TiBULLUS,  i.  6,  35. 
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examples  we  can  produce.  The  marriages  of  that  country 
are  defective  in  this;  their  custom  commonly  imposes  so 
rude  and  so  slavish  a  law  upon  the  women,  that  the  most 
distant  acquaintance  with  a  stranger  is  as  capital  an 
offense  as  the  most  intimate;  so  that  all  approaches  being 
rendered  necessarily  substantial,  and  seeing  that  all  comes 
to  one  account,  they  have  no  hard  choice  to  make;  and 
when  they  have  broken  down  the  fence,  we  may  safely 
presume  they  get  on  fire,  "  Liixuria  ipsis  vincvlis,  sicut 
fera  hestAa,  irritata,  deinde  emissa."  *  They  must  give 
them  a  little  more  rein; 

"  Vidi  ego  nuper  equum,  contra  sua  frena  tenacem, 
Ore  reluctant!  fulminis  ire  modo  :"  f 

the  desire  of  company  is  allayed  by  giving  it  a  little  liberty. 
We  are  pretty  much  in  the  same  case:  they  are  extreme  in 
constraint,  we  in  license.  'Tis  a  good  custom  we  have  in 
France,  that  our  sons  are  received  into  the  best  families, 
there  to  be  entertained  and  bred  up  pages,  as  in  a  school  of 
nobility;  and  'tis  looked  upon  as  a  discourtesy  and  an 
affront  to  refuse  this  to  a  gentleman.  I  liave  taken  notice 
(for  so  many  families,  so  many  differing  forms)  that  the 
ladies,  who  have  been  strictest  with  their  maids, 
have  had  no  better  luck  than  those  who  allowed 
them  a  greater  liberty.  There  should  be  moderation 
in  these  things;  one  must  leave  a  great  deal  of  their 
conduct  to  their  own  discretion;  for,  when  all  comes  to  all, 
no  discipline  can  curb  them  throughout.  But  it  is  true 
withal  that  she  who  comes  off  with  flying  colors  from  a 
school  of  liberty,  brings  with  her  whereon  to  repose  more 
confidence  than  she  who  comes  away  sound  from  a  severe 
and  strict  school. 

Our  fathers  dressed  up  their  daughters'  looks  in  bashful- 
ness  and  fear  (their  courage  and  desires  being  the  same); 
we  ours  in  confidence  and  assurance;  we  understand 
nothing  of  the  matter;  we  must  leave  it  to  the  Sarmatian 
women,  who  may  not  live  with  a  man  till  with   their  own 

*  "Lust,  like  a  wild  beast,  being  more  excited  by  being  bound, 
breaks  from  his  chains  with  greater  wildness." — Livy,  xxxiv.  4. 

I  "  I  saw,  the  other  day,  a  horse  struggling  against  his  bit,  rush 
like  a  thunderbolt." — Ovid,  Amor.,  iii.  4,  13. 
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bauds  they  liave  first  killed  another  in  battle.  *  For  me. 
who  have  uo  other  title  left  nie  to  these  things  but  b}'  the 
ears,  'tis  sufficient  if,  according  to  the  privilege  of  my  age, 
they  retain  me  for  one  of  their  counsel.  I  advise  them 
.then,  and  us  men  too,  to  abstinence;  but  if  the  age  we 
live  in  will  not  endure  it,  at  least  modesty  and  discretion. 
For,  as  in  the  story  of  Aristippus  f  who,  speaking  to  some 
young  men  who  blnshed  to  see  him  go  into  a  scandalous 
house,  said:  "  The  vice  is  in  not  coming  out,  not  in  going 
in,"  let  her  who  has  no  care  of  her  conscience,  have  yet 
some  regard  to  her  reputation;  and  though  she  be  rotten 
within,  let  her  carry  a  fair  outside  at  least. 

I  commend  a  gradation  and  delay  in  bestowing  their 
favors:  Plato  declares  tiiat,  in  all  sorts  of  love,  facility 
and  promptness  are  forbidden  to  the  defendant.  'Tis  a 
sign  of  eagerness,  which  they  ought  to  disguise  v/ith  all 
the  art  they  have,  so  rashly,  wholly,  and  hand-over-head  to 
surrender  themselves.  In  carrying  themselves  orderly  and 
measu redly  in  the  granting  their  last  favors,  they  much 
more  allure  our  desires  and  hide  their  own.  Let  them  still 
fly  before  ns,  even  those  who  have  most  mind  to  be  over- 
taken: they  better  conquer  us  by  flying,  as  the  Scythians 
did.  To  say  the  truth,  according  to  the  law  that  nature 
has  imposed  upon  them,  it  is  not  properly  for  them  either 
to  will  or  desire;  their  part  is  to  suffer,  obey,  and  consent: 
and  for  this  it  is  that  nature  has  given  them  a  peipetual 
capacity,  which  in  us  is  but  at  times  and  uncertain;  they 
are  always  fit  for  the  encounter,  that  they  may  be  always 
ready  when  we  are  so,  "Pali  natce."  J  And  whereas  she 
has  ordered  that  our  appetites  shall  be  manifest  by  a 
prominent  demonstration,  she  would  have  theirs  to  be 
hidden  and  concealed  within,  and  has  furnished  them  with 
pai'ts  improper  for  ostentation,  and  simply  defensive. 
Such  proceedings  as  this  that  follows  must  be  left  to  the 
Amazonian  license:  Alexander  marching  his  army  through 
Hyrcania,  Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  came  with 
three  hundred  light  horse  of  her  own  sex,  well  mounted 
and  armed,  having  left  the  remainder  of  a  very  great  army 

*  Herodotus,  iv.  177. 

f  Diogenes  Laertius,  ii.  69. 

X  "  Born  to  suffer." — Seneca,  Eji.  95- 
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that  followed  her,  behind  the  neighboring  mountains,  to 
give  him  a  visit;  where  she  publicly  and  in  plain  terms 
told  him  that  the  fame  of  liis  valor  and  victories  had 
brought  her  tiiither  to  see  him,  and  to  make  him  an  offer 
of  her  forces  to  assist  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  enterprises: 
and  that  finding  him  so  handsome,  young,  and  vigorous, 
she,  who  was  also  perfect  in  all  those  qualities,  advised 
that  they  might  lie  together,  to  the  end  that  from  the 
most  valiant  woman  of  the  world,  and  the  bravest  man 
then  living,  there  might  spring  some  great  and  wonderful 
issue  for  the  time  to  come.  Alexander  returned  her  thanks 
for  all  the  rest,  but  to  give  leisure  for  the  accomplishment 
of  her  last  demand,  he  detained  her  thirteen  days  in  that 
place,  which  were  spent  in  royal  feasting  and  jollity,  for 
the  welcome  of  so  courageous  a  princess.* 

We  are,  almost  throughout,  unjust  judges  of  tlieir 
actions,  as  they  are  of  ours;  I  confess  the  truth  when  it 
makes  against  me,  as  well  as  when  'tis  on  my  side.  'Tis 
an  abominable  intemperance  that  pushes  them  on  so  often 
to  change,  and  that  will  not  let  them  limit  their  affection 
to  any  one  person  whatever;  as  is  evident  in  that  goddess, 
to  whom  are  attributed  so  many  changes  and  so  many 
lovers.  But  'tis  true  withal,  that  'tis  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  love,  if  it  be  not  violent;  and  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  violence,  if  it  be  constant.  And  they  who 
wonder,  exclaim,  and  keep  such  a  clutter  to  find  out  the 
causes  of  this  frailty  of  theirs,  as  unnatural  and  not  to  be- 
believed,.hovv  comes  it  to  pass  they  do  not  discern  how 
often  they  are  themselves  guilty  of  the  same,  without  any 
astonishuieiit  or  miracle  at  all"?  It  would,  peradventure, 
be  more  strange  to  see  the  passion  fixed;  'tis  not  a  simply 
corporeal  passion;  if  there  be  no  end  to  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion, there  is  doubtless  no  more  in  desire;  it  still  lives  after 
satiety;  and  'tis  impossible  to  prescribe  either  constant 
satisfaction,  or  end;  it  ever  goes  beyond  its  possession. 
And  by  that  means  inconstancy,  jieradventure,  is  in  some 
sort  more  pardonable  in  them  than  in  us:  they  may  plead, 
as  well  as  we,  the  inclination  to  variety  and  novelty  com- 
mon to  us  both;  and  secondly,  without  us,  that  they  buy  a 
pig  in  a  poke-:  Joan,  queen  of  Naples,  caused  her  first  hus- 
band Andreasso  to  be  hanged  at  the  bars  of  her  window  in  a 

*  Diodorus  Siculus,  xvii.  16;   Quintus  Curtius,  vi.  5. 
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halter  of  gold  autl  silk,  woven  with  her  own  hand,  because 
ill  matrimonial  performances  she  neither  found  his  parts 
nor  abilities  answer  the  expectation  she  had  conceived  from 
his  stature,  beauty,  youth,  and  activity,  by  which  she  had 
been  caught  and  deceived.  They  may  say,  there  is  more 
pains  required  in  doing  tlian  in  suffering;  and  so  they  are 
on  their  part  always  at  least  provided  for  necessity,  where- 
as on  our  part  it  may  fall  out  otherwise.  For  this  reason  it 
was  that  Plato  *  wisely  made  a  law,  that  before  marriage, 
to  determine  of  the  fitness  of  persons,  the  judges  should 
see  the  young  men  who  pretended  to  it  stripped  stark 
naked,  and  the  women  but  to  the  girdle  only.  When  they 
come  to  try  us,  they  do  not,  perhaps,  find  us  worthy  of 
their  choice: 

"  Experta  latus,  madidoque  simillima  loro 
luguina,  nee  lassa  stare  coacta  manu, 
Deserit  imbelles  tlialamos."  f 

'Tis  not  enough  that  a  man's  will  be  good;  weakness  and 
insufficiency  lawfully  break  a  marriage, 

"  Et  quserendum  aliunde  foret  nervosius  illud, 
Quod  posset  zonam  solvere  virgineam:  "  I 

why  not?  and  according  to  her  own  standard,  an  amorous 
intelligence,  more  licentious  and  active, 

"  Si  blando  nequeat  superesse  labori."  § 

But  it  is  not  great  impudence  to  offer  our  imperfections 
and  imbecilities,  where  we  desire  to  please  and  leave  a  good 
opinion  and  esteem  of  ourselves?    For  the  little 'that  1  am 

able  to  do  now, 

' '  Ad  unum 
Mollis  opus."  II 

I  would  not  trouble  a  woman,  that  I  am  to  reverence  and 
fear. 

*  Laws,  xi. 

f  "  After  using  every  endeavor  to  arouse  liim  to  action,  she 
quits  the  barren  couch." — Martial,  vii.  58. 

J  "  And  seeks  a  more  vigorous  lover  to  undo  her  virgin  zone." — 
Catullus,  Ixvii.  27. 

§  "  If  his  strength  be  unequal  to  the  pleasant  task." — Virgil, 
Georg.,  iii.  127. 

I  "Fit  but  for  once." — Horace,  Epod.  xii.  15. 
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"  Fuge  suspicari, 
Cujus  undenum  trepidavit  ajtas 
Claudare  lustrum."* 

Nature  should  satisfy  herself  in  having  rendered  this  age 
miserable,  without  rendering  it  ridiculous  too.  I  hate  to 
see  it,  for  one  poor  inch  of  pitiful  vigor  wliich  conies  upon 
it  but  thrice  a  week,  to  strut  and  set  out  itself  with  as 
much  eagerness  as  if  it  could  do  mighty  feats;  a  true  flame 
of  flax;  and  laugh  to  see  it  so  boil  and  bubble  and  then  in  a 
moment  so  congealed  and  extinguished.  This  appetite 
ought  to  appertain  only  to  the  flower  of  beautiful  youth: 
trust  not  to  its  seconding  that  indefatigable,  full,  constant, 
magnanimous  ardor  you  think  in  you,  for  it  will  certainly 
leave  you  in  the  lurch  at  your  greatest  need;  but  rather 
transfer  it  to  some  tender,  bashful,  and  ignorant  boy,  who 
yet  trembles  at  the  rod  and  blushes; 

"  Indum  sanguineo  veluti  violaverit  ostro 
Si  quis  ebur,  vel  mista  rubent  ubi  lilia  inulta 
Alba  rosa."  f 

Who  can  stay  till  the  morning  without  dying  for  shame  to 
behold  the  disdain  of  the  fair  eyes  of  her  who  knows  so 
well  his  fumbling  impertinence, 

"  Et  taciti  fecere  tameu  convicia  vultus,"| 

has  never  had  the  satisfaction  and  the  glory  of  having 
cudgeled  them  till  they  were  weary,  with  the  vigorous 
perforuiance  of  one  heroic  night.  When  I  have  observed 
any  one  to  be  vexed  with  me,  I  have  not  presently  accused 
her  levity,  but  have  been  in  doubt,  if  1  had  not  reason 
rather  to  complain  of  nature;  she  has  doubtless  used  me 
very  uncivilly  and  unkindly, 

"  Si  non  longa  satis,  si  non  bene   mentula  crassa: 
Nimirum  sapiunt,  videntque  parvam 
MatronjB  quoque  meutulam  illibenter:"  § 

*  "Fear  not   liim    whose   eleventh   lustrum  is  closed." — Horace,     v^ 
Od.  ii.  4,  12,  limits  it  to  the  eighth. 

f  "  As  Indian   ivory  streaked  with   crimson,  or  white   lilies  mixed 
with  the  damask  rose." — JEneid,  xii.  67. 

\  "Though  she  nothing  say,  her  looks  betray  her  anger." — Ovid, 
Amor.,  I.  7,  21. 

>5  The  first  of   the.se  verses  is  the  commencement  of  an  epigram  of 
the   Veterum  Poetarum   Catalecta,  and  the  two  others  are  from  an 
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and  done  me  a  most  enormous  injury.  Every  member  I 
have,  as  much  one  as  another,  is  eqnally  my  own,  and  no 
other  more  properly  makes  me  a  man  than  this. 

I  universally  owe  my  entire  picture  to  the  public.  The 
wisdom  of  my  instruction  consists  in  liberty,  in  truth,  in 
essence:  disdaining  to  introduce  those  little,  feigned, 
common,  and  provincial  rules  into  the  catalogue  of  its 
real  duties;  all  natural,  general,  and  constant,  of  which 
civility  and  ceremony  are  daughters  indeed,  but  illegitimate. 
We  are  sure  to  have  the  vices  of  appearance,  when  we 
shall  have  had  those  of  essence:  when  we  have  done  with 
these,  we  run  full  drive  upon  the  others,  if  we  find  it  must 
be  so;  for  there  is  danger  that  we  shall  fancy  new  offices,  to 
excuse  our  negligence  toward  the  natural  ones  and  to  con- 
found them;  and  to  manifest  this,  is  it  not  seen  that  in 
places  where  faults  are  crimes,  crimes  are  but  faults;  that  in 
nations  wiiere  the  laws  of  decency  are  most  rare  and  most 
remiss,  the  primitive  laws  of  common  reason  are  better 
observed:  the  innumerable  multitude  of  so  many  duties 
stifling  and  dissipating  our  care.  The  application  of  our- 
selves to  light  and  trivial  things  diverts  us  from  those  that 
are  necessary  and  just.  Oh,  how  these  superficial  men  take 
an  easy  and  plausible  way  in  comparison  of  ours!  These 
are  shadows  wherewith  we  palliate  and  pay  one  another; 
but  we  do  not  pay,  but  inflame  the  reckoning  toward  that 
great  Judge  who  tucks  up  our  rags  and  tatters  above  our 
shameful  parts,  and  stickles  not  to  view  us  all  over,  even 
to  our  inmost  and  most  secret  ordures:  it  were  a  useful  de- 
cency of  our  maidenly  modesty,  could  it  keep  him  from 
this  discovery.  In  fine,  whoever  could  reclaim  man  from 
so  scrupulous  a  verbal  superstition,  would  do  the  world  no 
great  disservice.  Our  life  is  divided  between  folly  and 
prudence:  wlioever  will  write  of  it  but  what  is  reverend  and 
canonical,  will  leave  above  the  one-half  behind.  I  do  not 
excuse  myself  to  myself;  and  if  I  did,  it  should  rather  be 
for  my  excuses  tliat  1  would  excuse  myself,  than  for  any 
other  fault:  I  excuse  myself  of  certain  humois,  which  I 
think  more  strong  in  number  than  those  that  are  on  my 
side.     In  consideration  of  which,   I  will  further  say  this 

epigram  in  the  same  collection  (Ad  Matrones).  They  describe,  un- 
translatably,  Montaigne's  charge  against  nature,  indicated  in  the 
previous  passage. 
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(for  I  desire  to  please  every  one,  though  it  will  be  hard  to 
do,  "esfie  ■nnurn  homint'm  accommodatum  ad  fanfani  viormn 
ac  sermonnin  et  voluntaium  varietatem,"*)  that  they  ought 
not  to  coiideinn  me  for  wliat  I  make  authorities,  received 
and  a})proved  by  so  many  ages,  to  utter:  and  that  there  is 
no  reason  that  for  want  of  rhyme,  they  should  refuse  me 
tlie  liberty  they  allow  even  to  churchmen  of  our  nation 
and  time,  and  these  among  the  most  notable,  of  which  here 
are  two  of  their  brisk  verses, 

"  Rimula,  dispeream,  ni  monogramma  tua  est."f 

"  Un  vit  d'amy  la  contente  et  bien  traicte:  "  % 

besides  how  many  others.  I  love  modesty,  and  'tis  not  out 
of  judgment  that  I  have  chosen  this  scandalous  way  of 
speaking;  'tis  nature  that  has  chosen  it  for  me.  I  com- 
mend it  not,  no  more  than  other  forms  that  are  contrary  to 
common  use:  but  I  excuse  it,  and  by  circumstances  both 
general  and  particular,  alleviate  its  accusation. 

But  to  proceed.  Whence,  too,  can  proceed  that  usurpa- 
tion of  sovereign  authority  you  take  upon  you  over  the 
women,  who  favor  you  at  their  own  expense, 

"  Si  furtiva  dedit  nigra  munuscula  nocte,"  § 

SO  that  you  presently  assume  the  interest,  coldness,  and 
authority  of  a  husband?  'Tis  a  free  contract:  why  do  you 
not  then  keep  to  it,  as  you  would  have  them  do  ?  there  is 
no  i^rescrijjtiou  upon  voluntary  things.  'Tis  against  the 
form,  but  it  is  true  withal,  that  I  in  my  time  have  con- 
ducted this  bargain  as  much  as  the  nature  of  it  would  per- 
mit, as  conscientiously  and  with  as  much  color  of  justice, 
as  any  other  contract;  and  that  I  never  pretended  other 
affection  than  what  I  really  had,  and  have  truly 
acquainted  them  with  its  birth,  vigor,  and  declination,  its 
fits  and  intermissions:  a  man  does  not  always  hold  on  at  the 
same  rate.     I  have  been  so  sparing  of  my  promises,  that  I 

*  "  For  a  man  to  conform  to  such  a  variety  of  manners,  discourses, 
and  wills." — Q.  Cicero,  De  Pet.  Consul,  c.  14. 

t  Beza,  Juvenilia. 

:j:  St.  Gelais,  CEuvres  Poetiques,  p.  99,  ed.  of  Lyons,  1574. 

^  "  If,  in  the  silence  of  night,  she  has  permitted  stolen  pleasures." 
—Catullus,  Ixviii.  145. 
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think  T  have  been  better  than  my  worth  They  have  found 
me  faithful  even  to  service  of  their  inconstancy,  aconfessed 
and  sometimes  multiplied  inconstancy.  I  never  broke  with 
them  while  I  had  any  hold  at  all,  and  what  occasion  so- 
ever they  have  given  me,  never  broke  with  them  to  hatred 
or  contempt;  for  such  privacies,  though  obtained  upon 
never  so  scandalous  terms,  do  yet  oblige  to  some  good  will. 
I  have  sometimes,  upon  their  tricks  and  evasions,  discovered 
a  little  indiscreet  anger  and  impatience;  for  I  am  naturally 
subject  to  rash  emotions,  which  though  light  and  short, 
often  spoil  my  market.  At  any  time  they  have  consulted 
my  judgment,  I  never  stnck  to  give  them  sharp  and  pa- 
ternal counsels,  and  to  pinch  them  to  the  quick.  If  1  have 
left  them  any  cause  to  complain  of  me,  'tis  rather  to  have 
found  in  me,  in  comparison  of  the  modern  use,  a  love  fool- 
ishly conscientious,  than  anything  else.  I  have  kept  my 
word  in  things  wherein  I  might  easily  have  been  dispensed; 
they  sometimes  surrendered  themselves  with  reputation,  and 
upon  articles  that  they  were  willing  enough  should  be  broken 
by  the  conqueror.  I  have,  more  than  once,  made  pleasure 
in  its  greatest  effort  strike  to  the  interest  of  their  honor; 
and  where  reason  importuned  me,  have  armed  them 
against  myself;  so  that  they  ordered  themselves  more  de- 
corously and  securely  by  my  rules,  when  they  frankly  re- 
ferred themselves  to  them,  than  they  would  have  done  by 
their  own.  I  have  ever,  as  much  as  I  could,  wholly  taken 
upon  myself  alone  the  hazard  of  our  assignations,  to  acquit 
tliem;  and  have  always  contrived  our  meetings  after  the 
hardest  and  most  unusual  manner,  as  less  suspected,  and, 
moreover,  in  my  opinion,  more  accessible.  They  are 
chiefly  more  open,  where  they  think  they  are  most  securely 
shut;  things  least  feared  are  least  interdicted  and  observed; 
one  may  more  boldly  dare  what  nobody  thinks  you  dare, 
which  by  its  difficulty  becomes  easy.  Never  had  any  man 
his  approaches  more  impertinently  generative;  *  this  way 
of  loving  is  more  according  to  discipline:  but  how  ridicu- 
lous it  is  to  our  people,  and  how  ineffectual,  who  better 
knows  than  I?  yet  I  shall  not  repent  me  of  it;  I  have 
nothing  there  more  to  lose; 

*  In  the  original  manuscript,  Montaigne  had  here  added;  "the 
desire  to  generate  should  be  purely  legitimate,"  but  he  struck  this 
out  (Naigeon). 
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"  Me  tabula  nacer 
Votiva  paries,  indicat  uvida 

Suspendisse  potenti 
Vestimeuta  maris  deo:  "  * 

'tis  now  time  to  speak  out.  But  as  I  might,  perad venture, 
say  to  another,  "  Thou  talkest  idly,  my  friend;  the  love  of 
thy  time  has  little  commerce  with  faith  and  integrity; " 

"  Hsec  si  tu  postules 
Ratioue  certa  facere,  nihilo  plus  agas, 
Quarn  si  des  operam,  ut  cuui  ratione  insanias:  "  f 

on  the  contrary,  also,  if  it  were  for  me  to  begin  again,  cer- 
tainly it  should  be  by  the  same  method  and  the  same 
progress,  how  fruitless  soever  it  might  be  to  me;  folly  and 
insufficiency  are  commendable  in  an  incommendable action; 
the  farther  I  go  from  tiieir  humor  in  this,  I  approach  so 
much  nearer  to  my  own.  As  to  the  rest,  in  this  traffic,  1 
did  not  suffer  myself  to  be  totally  cai'ried  away;  I  pleased 
myself  in  it,  but  did  not  forget  myself;  I  retained  the  little 
sense  and  discretion  that  nature  has  given  me,  entire  for 
their  service  and  my  own;  a  little  emotion,  but  no  dotage. 
My  conscience,  also,  was  engaged  in  it,  even  to  debauch 
and  licentiousness;  but,  as  to  ingratitude,  treachery, 
malice,  and  cruelty,  never.  1  would  not  purchase  the 
pleasure  of  this  vice  at  any  price,  but  content  myself  with 
its  proper  and  simple  cost:  "  Nullum  intra  sevitium  est."  X 
I  almost  equally  hate  a  stupid  and  slothful  laziness,  as  I  do 
a  toilsome  and  painful  employment;  this  pinches,  the  other 
lays  me  asleep.  I  like  wounds  as  well  as  bruises,  and  cuts 
as  well  as  dry  blows.  I  found  in  this  commerce,  when  I 
was  the  most  able  for  it,  a  just  moderation  between  these 
extremes.  Love  is  a  sprightly,  lively,  and  gay  agitation;  I 
was  neither  troubled  nor  afflicted  witli  it,  but  heated,  and, 
moreover,  disordered;  a  man  must  stop  there;  it  hurts 
nobody  but  fools.  A  young  man  asked  the  philosopher 
Panetius,  if  it  was  becoming  a  wise    man  to  be   in  love? 

*  "The  liolj  wall,  by  my  votive  table,  shows  that  I  have  hanged 
up  my  wet  clothes  in  honor  of  the  powerful  god  of  the  sea. " — Horace, 
Od.  i.  5,  13. 

f  "  If  you  seek  to  make  these  things  certain  by  reason,  you  would 
act  as  wisely  as  he  who  should  seek  to  be  mad  in  his  full  senses." — 
Terence,  kun.,  act  i.  sc.  1,  v.  IG. 

j;  "  Nothing  is  a  vice  in  itself." — Seneca,  Bp.  95. 
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\  "  Let  tlie  wise  man  look  to  that,"  answered  he,*  "  but  let 
■j  not  thou  and  I,  who  are  not  so,  engage  ourselves  in  so 
I  stirring  and  violent  an  affair,  that  enslaves  us  to  others, 
land  renders  us  contemptible  to  ourselves."  He  said  true, 
that  we  are  not  to  intrust  a  thing  so  precipitous  in  itself, 
to  a  soul  that  has  not  wherewithal  to  withstand  its  assaults 
and  disprove  practically  the  saying  of  Agesilaus,  \  that 
prudence  and  love  cannot  live  together.  'Tis  a  vain  em- 
ployment, 'tistrue,  unbecoming,  shameful,  and  illegitimate; 
but  carried  on  after  this  manner,  I  look  upon  it  as  whole- 
some, and  proper  to  enliven  a  drowsy  soul,  and  to  rouse  up 
a  heavy  body;  and,  as  an  experienced  physician,  I  would 
prescribe  it  to  a  man  of  my  form  and  condition,  as  soon  as 
any  other  recipe  whatever,  to  rouse  and  keep  him  in  vigor 
till  well  advanced  in  years,  and  to  defer  the  approaches 
of  age.  While  we  are  but  in  the  suburbs,  and  that  the 
pulse  yet  beats, 

Ik  "  Dum  nova  canities,  dum  prima  et  recta  senectus, 

I  Dum  superest  l^acbesi  quod  torqueat,  et  pedibus  me 

'  Porto  meis,  nullo  dextram  subeunte  bacillo,"| 

we  have  need  to  be  solicited  and  tickled  by  some  such 
nipping  incitation  as  this.  Do  but  observe  what  youth, 
vigor,  and  gayety  it  inspired  Anacreou  withal:  and  Sogi-j-tes, 
who  was  then  older  than  I,  speaking  of  an  amorous  object: 
*'  Leaning,"  said  he,§  "  my  shoulder  to  her  shoulder,  and 
my  head  to  hers,  as  we  were  reading  together  in  a  book,  I 
felt,  without  dissembling,  a  sudden  sting  in  my  shoulder 
like  the  biting  of  a  flea,  which  I  still  felt  above  five  days 
after,  and  a  continual  itching  crept  into  my  heart,"  So 
that  merely  the  accidental  touch,  and  of  a  shoulder, 
heated  and  altered  a  soul  cooled  and  enervated  by  age, 
and  the  strictest,  liver  of  all  mankind.  And,  pray,  why 
not?  Socrates  was  a  man,  and  would  neither  be,  nor  seem, 
any  other  thing.     Philosophy    does   not   contend    against 

*  Seneca,  Ep.  117. 

f  Plutarcb,  in  vita,  c.  4. 

X  "  While  the  hair  is  as  yet  but  gray,  while  age  is  still  straight- 
shouldered,  while  there  still  remains  something  for  Lachesis  to  spin, 
•while  I  walk  on  my  own  legs,  and  need  no  staff  to  lean  upon. " — 
Juvenal,  iii.  26. 

§  Xenophon,  Banquet,  iv.  27. 
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natural  pleasures,  provided  they  be  moderate:  and  only 
preaches  moderation,  not  a  total  abstinence;  the  power  of 
its  resistance  is  employed  against  tliose  thac  are  adulterate 
and  strange.  Philosophy  says  that  the  appetites  of  the 
body  ouglU  ]iot  to  be  augmented  by  the  mind,  and  ingen- 
iously warns  us  not  to  stir  up  hunger  by  saturity;  not  to 
stuff,  instead  of  merely  filling,  the  belly;  to  avoid  all  en- 
joyments that  may  bring  ns  to  want;  and  all  meats  and 
drinks  that  bring  thirst  and  hunger:  as,  in  the  service  of 
love,  she  prescribes  ns  to  take  such  an  object  as  may  simply 
satisfy  the  body's  need,  and  does  not  stir  the  soul,  which 
ought  only  barely  to  follow  and  assist  the  body,  without 
mixing  in  the  affair.  But  have  I  not  reason  to  hold,  that 
these  precepts,  which,  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  are  some- 
what over  strict,  only  concern  a  body  in  its  best  plight; 
and  that  in  a  body  broken  with  age,  as  in  a  weak  stomach, 
'tis  excusable  to  warm  and  supi)ort  it  by  art,  and  by  the 
mediation  of  the  fancy,  to  restore  the  appetite  and  cheer- 
fulness it  has  lost  of  itself. 

May  we  not  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  us,  during  this 
earthly  prison,  that  is  purely  either  corporeal  or  spiritual; 
and  that  we  injuriously  break  up  a  man  alive;  and  that  it 
seems  but  reasonable  that  Ave  should  carry  ourselves  as 
favorably,  at  least,  toward  the  use  of  pleasure  as  we  do 
toward  that  of  pain?  Pain  was  (for  example)  vehement 
even  to  perfection  in  the  souls  of  the  saints  by  penitence: 
the  body  had  there  naturally  a  share  by  the  right  of  union, 
and  yet  might  have  but  little  p;irt  in  the  cause;  and  yet 
are  they  not  contented  that  it  should  barely  follow  and  assist 
the  afflicted  soul;  they  have  afflicted  itself  with  grievous 
and  special  torments,  to  the  end  that  by  emulation  of  one 
another  the  soul  and  body  might  plunge  man  into  misery 
by  so  much  more  salutiferous  as  it  is  more  severe.  In  like 
manner,  is  it  not  injustice,  in  bodily  pleasures,  to  subdue 
and  keep  under  the  soul,  and  say  that  it  must  therein  be 
dragged  along  as  to  some  enforced  and  servile  obligation 
and  necessity?  'Tis  rather  her  part  to  hatch  and  cherish 
them,  there  to  present  herself,  and  to  invite  them,  the 
authority  of  ruling  belonging  to  her;  as  it  is  also  her  part, 
in  my  opinion,  in  pleasures  that  are  proper  to  her,  to  in- 
spire and  infuse  into  the  body  all  the  sentiment  it  is 
capable  of,  and  to  study  how  to  make  them  sweet  and  use- 
ful to  it.     For  it  is  good  reason,  as  they  say,  that  the  body 
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should  not  pursue  its  appetites  to  tlie  prejudice  of  the 
mind;  but  why  is  it  not  also  reason  that  the  mind  shoukl 
not  pursue  hers  to  the  prejudice  of  the  body? 

I  have  no  other  passion  to  keep  me  in   breath.     What 
avarice,    ambition,    quarrels,  lawsuits  do  for  others   who, 
like  me,  have  no  particular  vocation,  love  would  much  more 
commodiously  do;  it  would  restore  to  me  vigilance,  sobriety, 
grace,  and  the  care  of   my  person;  it  would  reassure  my 
^countenance,  so  that  the  grimaces  of  old  age,  those  deformed 
J- and  dismal  looks,  might  not  come  to  disgrace  it;  would 
(;  again  put  me  upon  sound   and  wise  studies,  by  which  I 
I  might  render  myself  more  loved  and  esteemed,  clearing  my 
I  mind  of  the  despair  of  itself  and  of  its  use,  and  redintegrat- 
(  ing  it  to  itself;  would  divert  me  from  a  tliousand  trouble- 
some   thoughts,    a   thousand    melancholic    humors    that 
iclleness  and  the  ill  posture  of  our  health  loads  us  withal 
at  such  an  age;  would  warm  again,  in  dreams  at  least,  the 
blood  that  nature  is  abandoning;  would  hold  up  the  chin, 
and  a  little  stretch  out  the  nerves,  the  vigor  and  gayety  of 
life  of  that  poor  man  who  is  going  full  drive  toward   his 
ruin.     But  I  very  well  understand  that  it  is  a  commodity 
hard  to  recover:  by  weakness  and  long  experience  our  taste 
is  become  more  delicate  and  nice;  we  ask  most  when  we 
bring  least,  and  are  harder  to  choose  when  we  least  deserve 
to  be  accepted;  and  knowing  ourselves  for  what  we  are,  we 
are  less  confident  and  more  distrustful;  nothing  can  assure 
us  of  being  beloved,  considering  our  condition  and  theirs. 
I  am  out  of  countenance  to  see  myself  in  companv  with 
those  young  wanton  creatures, 

"  Cujus  in  indoruito  constautior  inguiue  nervus, 
Quam  novacolhbus  arbor  inhseret."  * 

To  what  end  should  we  go  insinuate  our  misery  amid  their 
gay  and  sprightly  humor? 

"  Possint  utjuvenes  visere  fervidi, 
Multo  non  sine  risu, 

Dilapsam  in  cinere  facem."  f 

They  have  strength  and  reason  on  their  side;   let  us  give 
way;  we  have  nothing  to  do  there:   and  these  blossoms  of 

*  "  Ever  ready  for  love."— Horace,  Epod.  xii.  19. 

f  "  That  fervid  youth  may  behold,  not  without  laughter,  a  burning 
torch  worn  to  ashes."— Horace,  Od.  iv.  13,  26. 
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springing  beauty  suffer  not  themselves  to  be  handled  by 
such  benumbed  hands  nor  dealt  with  by  mere  material 
means,  for,  as  the  old  philosopher  *  answered  one  who 
jeered  him  because  he  could  not  gain  the  favor  of  a 
young  girl  he  made  love  to,  "  Friend,  the  hook  will  not 
stick  in  such  soft  cheese."  It  is  a  commerce  that  requires 
relation  and  correspondence;  the  other  pleasures  we  receive 
may  be  acknowledged  by  recompenses  of  anotlier  nature, 
but  this  is  not  to  be  paid  but  with  the  same  kind  of  coin. 
In  earnest,  in  this  sport,  the  pleasure  I  give  more  tickles 
my  imagination  than  that  they  give  me;  now,  he  has 
nothing  of  generosity  in  him  wi)o  can  receive  pleasure 
where  he  confers  none — it  must  needs  be  a  mean  soul  that 
will  owe  all,  and  can  be  content  to  maintain  relations  with 
persons  to  whom  he  is  a  continual  charge;  there  is  no 
beauty,  grace,  nor  privacy  so  exquisite  that  a  gentleman 
ouglit  to  desire  attliis  rate.  If  they  can  only  be  kind  to  us 
out  of  pity,  I  had  much  rather  die  than  live  npon  charity.- 
I  would  have  right  to  ask,  in  the  style  wherein  I  heard 
them  beg  in  Italy:  "  Fate  ben  per  vol,"  f  or  after  the 
manner  that  Cyrus  exhorted  his  soldiers,  ''  Who  loves  him- 
self let  him  follow  me."  "  Consort  yourself,"  some  one 
will  say  to  me,  "with  women  of  your  own  condition,  whom 
like  fortune  will  render  more  easy  to  your  desire.*"  Oh 
ridiculous  and  insipid  composition! 

"Nolo 
Barbam  vellere  inortuo  leoni.";^ 

Xenophon  §  lays  it  for  an  objection  and  an  accusation 
against  Menon,  that  he  never  made  love  to  any  but  old 
women.  For  my  part,  I  take  more  pleasure  in  but  seeing 
the  just  and  swee  mixture  of  two  young  beauties,  or  only 
in  meditating  on  it  in  my  fancy,  than  myself  in  acting 
second  in  a  piteous  and  imperfect  conjunction;  |I  I  leave 

*  Bion. 

f  "  Do  good  for  yourself." 

J  "  I  would  not  pluck  the  beard  from  a  dead  lion." — M^vrtial,  x. 
90,  9. 

§  Anabasis,  ii.  6,  15. 

II  Whicli  Cotton  renders,  "  Than  to  be  myself  an  actor  in  the  secoiul 
with  a  deformed  creature." 
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that  fantastic  appetite  to  the  Emperor  Galba,  *  who  was 
only  for  old  curried  flesh;  and  to  this  poor  wretch, 

"  0,  ego  Di  faciant  talem  te  cernere  possim, 
Caraque  mutatis  oscula  ferre  couiis, 
Amplectique  meis  corpus  uon  pingue  lacertis!  "f 

Among  chief  deformities  I  reckon  forced  and  artificial 
beauties;  Hemon,  J  a  young  fellow  of  Chios,  thinking  by 
fine  dressing  to  acquire  the  beauty  that  nature  had  denied 
him,  came  to  the  philosopher  Arcesilaus  and  asked  him  if 
it  was  possible  for  a  wise  man  to  be  in  love — "  Yes,"  replied 
he,  "provided  it  be  not  with  a  farded  and  adulterated 
beauty  like  thine."  Ugliness  of  a  confessed  antiquity  is 
to  me  less  old  and  less  ugly  than  another  that  is  polished 
and  plastered  up.  Shall  I  speak  it,  without  the  danger 
of  having  my  throat  cut?  love,  in  my  opinion,  is  not 
properly  and  naturally  in  its  season,  but  in  the  age  next  to 
childhood; 

"Quern  si  puellarum  insereres  clioro, 
Mille  sagaces  falleret  bospites, 
Discrimen  obscurum,  solutis 

Crinibus  ambiguoque  vultu;  "  § 

nor  beauty  neither;  for  whereas  Homer  extends  it  so  far  as 
to  the  budding  of  the  beard,  but  to  himself  lias  remarked 
this  a*s  rare;  and  the  reason  why  the  Sophist  Bion  so 
pleasantly  called  the  first  appearing  hairs  of  adolescence 
Aristogitons  And  Hannodi7(ses\\  is  sufficiently  known.  I 
find  it  in  virility  already  in  some  sort  a  little  out  of  date, 
though  not  so  much  as  in  old  age; 

"Importunus  enim  Jtransvolat  aridas 
Quercus:  "Tf 

*  Seutonius,  in  vita,  c.  21. 

f  Ovid,  wbo  (Ex.  Ponto,  i.  4,  49)  thus  writes  to  liis  wife:  "  Ob, 
would  to  heaven  that  such  I  might  see  thee,  and  kiss  thy  dear  locks 
changed  into  gray,  and  embrace  thy  withered  body." 

I  Diogenes  Laertius,  iv.  34.  The  question  was  whether  a  wise  man 
could  love  bim.  Cotton  has  "  Emouez,  a  young  courtesan  of 
Chios. " 

§  "  Who  in  the  company  of  girls,  with  his  disheveled  hair  and 
ambiguous  face  would  deceive  the  subtlest  there,  so  difficult  is  it  to 
say  whether  he  is  girl  or  boy." — Horace,  Od.  ii.  5,  21. 

II  Plutarch,  On  Love.  c.  34. 

Tf  "  It  flies  from  withered  oaks." — Houace,  Od.,  iv.  13,  9. 
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and  Marguerite,  queen  of  Navarre,  like  a  woman,  very  far 
extends  the  advantaoe  of  women,  ordaining  that  it  is  time 
at  thirty  years  old,  to  convert  the  title  of  fair  into  that  of 
good.  Tlie  shorter  authority  we  give  to  love  over  our  lives 
'tis  so  much  the  better  for  us.  Do  but  observe  his  port; 
'tis  a  beardless  boy.  Who  knows  not  how,  in  his  school 
they  proceed  contrary  to  all  order;  study,  exercise,  and 
usage  are  there  ways  for  insufficiency;  there  novices  rule; 
"  Amor  ordinem  nescit."  *  Doubtless  his  conduct  is  much 
more  graceful  when  mixed  with  inadvertency  and  trouble; 
miscarriages  and  ill  successes  give  him  point  and  grace; 
provided  it  be  sharp  aud  eager,  'tis  no  great  matter  whether 
it  be  prudent  or  no;  do  but  observe  how  he  goes  reeling, 
tripping,  and  ])laying:  you  put  him  in  the  stocks  when 
you  guide  him  by  art  and  wisdom;  and  he  is  restrained  of 
his  divine  liberty  when  put  into  those  hairy  and  callous 
clutches. 

As  to  the  rest,  I  often  hear  the  women  set  out  this  intel- 
ligence as  entirely  spiritual,  and  disdain  to  put  the  interest 
the  senses  there  have  into  consideration;  everything  there 
serves;  but  I  can  say  that  I  have  often  seen  that  we  have 
excused  the  weakness  of  their  understandings  in  favor  of 
their  outward  beauty,  but  have  never  yet  seen  that  in  fanor 
of  mind,  how  mature  and  full  soever,  any  of  them  would 
hold  out  a  hand  to  a  body  that  was  never  so  little  in  de- 
cadence. Why  does  not  some  one  of  them  take  it  into  her 
head  to  make  that  noble  practical  bargain  between  body 
and  soul,  purchasing  a  philosophical  ami  spiritual  intelli- 
gence and  generation  at  the  price  of  her  thighs,  which  is 
the  highest  price  she  can  get  for  them?  Plato  ordains  in 
his  laws  that  he  who  has  performed  any  signal  and  advan- 
tageous exploit  in  war  may  not  be  refused  during  the  whole 
expedition,  his  age  or  ugliness  notwithstanding,  a  kiss  or 
any  other  amorous  favor  from  any  woman  whatever. 
What  he  thinks  to  be  so  just  in  recommendation  of  military 
valor,  why  may  it  not  be  the  same  in  recommendation  of 
any  other  good  quality?  and  why  does  not  some  woman 
take  a  fancy  to  possess  over  her  companions  the  glory  of 
this  chaste  love?     I  may  well  say  chaste, 

*  "  Love  knows  no  rule." — Sx.  Jeroale,  Letter  to  Chromatins. 
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"  Nam  si  quandoad  prafilia  ventum  est 
Ut  quoudam  in  stipulis  magnus  sine  viribus  ignis 
Incassiim  furit:"  * 

the  vices  that  are   stifled   in    the   thought   are    not    the 
worst. 

To  couchide  this  notable  commentary,  which  has  escaped 
from  me  in  a  torrent  of  babble,  a  torrent  sometimes  im- 
petuous and  hurtful. 

"  Ut  missurn  sponsi  furtivo  inunere  malum 

Procurrit  casto  vit  ^inis  e  gremio, 
Quod  miserae  oblitae  molli  sub  veste  locatum, 

Dum  aventu  matris  prosilit,  excutitur, 
Atque  illud  prono  pr£eceps  agitur  decursu: 

Huic  mauat  tristi  conscius  ore  rubor."  ■)• 

I  say  that  males  and  females  are  cast  in  the  same  mold, 
and  that,  education  and  usage  excepte;!,  the  difference  is  not 
great.  P^o  indifferently  invites  both  the  one  and  the 
other  to  the  society  of  all  studies,  exercises,  and  vocations, 
both  military  and  civil,  in  his  conimonwealtli;  and  the 
pliilosopher  Aut[sthenes  rejected  all  distinction  between 
their  virtue  and  ours.  J  It  is  much  more  easy  to  accuse  one 
sex  than  to  excuse  the  other;  'tis  according  to  the  saying 
*' The  Pot  and  the  Kettle." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

OF    COACHES. 

T  IS  very  easy  to  verify,  that  great  anthers,  when  they 
write  of  causes,  not  only  make  use  of  those  they  think  to 
be  the  true  causes,  but  also  of  those  they  believe  not  to  be 
so,  provided  they  have  in  them  some  beauty  and  invention: 
they  speak  true  and  usefully  enough,  if  it  be  ingeniously. 
We  cannot  make  ourseves  sure  of  tlie  supreme  cause,  and 


*  "  For  wlien  they  engage  in  love's  battle,  bis  sterile  ardor  lights 
up  but  as  the  tiame  of  a  straw." — Virgil,  Oeorg.,  iii.  98. 

f  "  As  when  an  apple,  sent  by  a  lover  secretly  to  his  mistress, 
falls  from  the  chaste  virgin's  bosom,  where  she  had  quite  forgotten 
it,  when,  starting  at  her  mother's  coming  in,  it  is  shaken  out  and 
rolls  over  the  floor,  before  her  eyes,  a  conscious  blush  covers  her 
face." — C'atullus,  Ixv.  19. 

\  Diogenes,  Laertius  vi.  13* 
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therefore  clutter  a  great  many  together,  to  see  if  it  may 
not  accidentally  be  among  them, 

"Nainque  imam  dicere  causaru 
Non  satis  est,  verum  plures,  unde  una  tamen  sit."* 

Will  you  ask  me,  whence  comes  the  custom  of  blessing  those 
wlio  eneeze?  we  break  wind  tln-ee  several  ways;  that  which 
sallies  from  below  is  too  filthy;  that  which  breaks  out  from 
tlie  mouth  carries  with  it  some  reproach  of  having  eaten  too 
much;  the  third  eruption  is  sneezing,  which  because  it 
proceeds  from  the  head,  and  is  without  offense,  we  give  it 
this  civil  reception:  do  not  laugh  at  this  distinction;  for 
they  say  'tis  Aristotle's,  f 

I  think  I  have  read  in  Plutarch  J  (who  of  all  the  authors 
I  ever  conversed  with  is  he  who  has  best  mixed  art  with 
nature,  and  judgment  with  knowledge),  his  giving  as  a 
reason  for  the  rising  of  the  stomach  in  those  who  are  at  sea, 
that  it  is  occasioned  by  fear;  having  first  found  out  some 
reason  by  which  he  proves  that  fear  may  produce  such  an 
effect.  I,  who  am  very  subject  to  it,  know  well  that  this 
cause  concerns  not  me;  and  know  it,  not  by  argument,  but 
by  necessary  experience.  Without  instancing  what  has 
been  told  me,  that  the  same  thing  ofteu  happens  in  beasts, 
especially  hogs  who  are  out  of  all  apprehension  of  danger; 
and  what  an  acquaintance  of  mine  told  me  of  himself  that, 
though  very  subject  to  it,  the  disposition  to  vomit  has  three 
of  four  times  gone  off  him,  being  very  afraid  in  a  violent 
storm,  as  it  happened  to  that  ancient,  "Pejus  vexahar, 
qiiam  ut  periciduni  mihi  succurreret]"  %  I  was  never  afraid 
upon  the  water,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  otlier  peril  (and  I  have 
had  enough  before  my  eyes  that  would  have  sufficed,  if 
death  be  one),  so  as  to  be  astounded  and  to  lose  my  judg- 
ment. Fear  springs  sometimes  as  much  from  want  of 
judgment  as  from  want  of  courage.  All  the  dangers  I 
have  been  in  I  have  looked  upon  without  winking,  with  an 
open,  sound,  and  entire  sight;  and,  indeed,  a  man  must 
have  courage  to  fear.     It  formerly  served  me  better  than 

*  Lucretius,  vi.  704.  The  sense  is  in  the  preceding  passage. 

f  Problem,  s.  331  ;  Quaest.  9. 

X  On  natural  Causes,  c.  11. 

^  '•  I  WHS  too  frightened  to  be  ill." — Seneca,  Ep.  53. 
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other  help,  so  to  order  and  regulate  my  reti'eat,  that  it  was, 
ii"  not  without  fear,  nevertheless  without  affright  and 
ustonishinent;  it  was  agitated,  indeed,  but  not  amazed  or 
stupefied.  Great  souls  go  yet  much  farther,  and  present  to 
us  flights,  not  only  steady  and  teni^ierate,  but  moreover 
lofty.  Let  us  make  a  relation  of  that  which  Alcibiades 
reports  of  Socrates,  his  fellow  in  arms:  "I  found  him, "says 
he,*  ''after  the  rout  of  our  army,  him  and  Lachez,  last 
among  those  who  fled,  and  considered  him  at  my  leisure 
and  in  security,  for  I  was  mounted  upon  a  good  horse,  and 
lie  on  foot,  as  he  had  fought.  I  took  notice,  in  the  first 
j)lace,  how  much  judgment  and  resolution  he  showed,  in 
conipai'ison  of  Lachez,  and  then  the  bravery  of  his  march, 
nothing  different  from  his  oidinary  gait;  his  sight  firm 
and  regular,  considering  and  judging  what  passed  about 
him,  looking  one  while  upon  those,  and  then  upon  others, 
friends  and  enemies,  after  such  a  manner  as  encouraged 
those,  and  signified  to  the  others  that  he  would  sell  his  life 
dear  to  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  take  it  from  him, 
and  so  they  came  off;  for  people  are  not  willing  to  attack 
such  kind  of  men,  but  pursue  those  they  see  are  in  a 
fright."  This  is  the  testimony  of  this  great  captain,  which 
teaches  us,  what  we  every  day  see,  that  nothing  so  much 
throws  us  into  dangers  as  an  inconsiderate  eagerness  of 
getting  ourselves  clear  of  them:  "  Qno  tiinoris  oninvs  est, 
€0  minus  ferme  pen'ctiU  est."j  Our  people  are  to  blame 
who  say  that  such  a  one  is  afi-aid  of  death,  when  they 
would  express  that  he  thinks  of  it  and  foresees  it:  foresight 
is  equally  convenient  in  what  concerns  us,  whether  good 
or  ill.  To  consider  and  judge  of  danger,  is,  in  some  sort, 
the  reverse  to  being  astounded.  I  do  not  find  myself 
strong  enough  to  sustain  the  force  and  impetuosity  of  this 
passion  of  fear,  nor  of  any  other  vehement  passion  what- 
ever: if  I  was  once  conquered  and  beaten  down  by  it,  I 
should  never  rise  again  very  sound.  Whoever  should  once 
make  my  soul  lose  her  footing,  would  never  set  her  upright 
again:  she  retastes  and  researches  herself  too  profoundly, 
and  too  much  to  the  quick,  and  therefore  would  never  let 
the  wound  she  had  received  heal  and  cicatrize.     It  has  been 

*  Plato,  Banquet. 

\  "  When  there  is  least  fear  there  is  for  the  most  part  least  danger." 
— LiVY,  xxii.  5. 
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well  for  me  that  no  sickness  has  yet  discomposed  her:  at 
every  charge  made  upon  me,  I  preserve  my  utmost  opposi- 
tion and  defense;  by  which  means  the  first  that  should 
rout  me  would  keep  me  from  rallying  again.  I  have 
no  after-game  to  play:  on  which  side  soever  tiie  inundation 
breaks  my  banks,  I  lie  open,  and  am  drowned  without 
remedy.  Epicurus  says,*  that  a  wise  man  can  never  become 
a  fool;  I  have  an  opinion  reverse  to  this  sentence,  which  is 
that  he  who  has  once  been  a  very  fool,  will  never  after  be 
very  wise.  God  grants  me  cold  according  to  my  cloth,  and 
passions  proportionable  to  the  means  I  have  to  withstand 
them:  nature  having  laid  me  open  on  the  one  side,  has 
covered  me  on  the  other;  having  disarmed  me  of  strength, 
she  has  armed  me  with  insensibility  and  an  apprehension 
that  is  I'egular,  or,  if  you  will,  dull, 

I  cannot  now  long  endure  (and  when  I  was  young  could  /.. 
much  less)  either  coach,  litter,  or  boat,  and  hate  all  other 
riding  but  on  horseback,  both  in  town  and  country.  But 
I  can  bear  a  litter  worse  than  a  coach;  and,  by  the  same 
reason,  a  rough  agitation  upon  the  water,  whence  fear  is 
produced,  better  than  the  motions  of  a  calm.  Atthe  little 
jerks  of  oars,  stealing  the  vessel  from  under  us,  I  find,  1 
know  not  how,  both  my  head  and  my  stomach  disordered: 
neither  can  I  endure  to  sit  upon  a  tottering  chair.  When 
the  sail  or  the  current  carries  us  equally,  or  that  we  are 
towed,  the  equal  agitation  does  not  disturb  me  at  all:  ^tis 
an  interrupted  motion  that  offends  mo,  and,  most  of  all 
when  most  slow:  I  cannot  otherwise  express  it.  The 
physicians  have  ordered  me  to  squeeze  and  gird  myself 
about  the  bottom  of  the  belly  with  a  napkin  to  remedy 
this  evil;  which  however  I  have  not  tried,  being  accustomed 
to  wrestle  with  my  own  defects,  and  overcome  them  my- 
self. 

Would  my  memory  serve  me,  I  should  not  think  my 
time  ill  spent  in  setting  down  here  the  infinite  variety  that 
history  ])resents  us  of  the  use  of  coaches  in  the  service  of 
war:  various,  according  to  the  nations,  and  according  to 
the  age;  in  my  opinion,  of  great  necessity  and  effect;  so 
that  it  is  a  wonder  that  we  have  lost  all  knowledge  of 
them.  I  will  only  say  this,  that  very  lately,  in  our  fathers' 
time,  the  Hungai'ians  made  very  advantageous  use  of  them 

*  Diogenes  I^ivertius,  x.  117^ 
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ugainst  the  Turks;  having  in  every  one  of  them  a  tar- 
gf^tter  and  a  musketeer,  and  a  number  of  harquebuses 
})ile(l  ready  and  loaded,  and  all  covered  with  a  pavesade* 
like  a  galliot.  They  formed  the  front  of  their  battle  with 
three  thousand  such  coaclies,  and  after  the  cannon  had 
played,  made  them  all  pour  in  their  shot  upon  the  enemy, 
who  had  to  swallow  that  volley  before  they  tasted  of  the 
rest,  which  was  no  little  advance;  and  that  done,  these 
chariots  charged  into  their  squadrons  to  break  them  and 
open  a  way  for  the  rest:  besides  the  use  they  might  make 
of  them  to  flank  the  soldiers  in  a  place  of  danger  when 
marching  to  the  field,  or  to  cover  a  post,  and  fortify  it  in 
haste.  In  my  time,  a  gentleman  on  one  of  our  frontiers, 
unwieldy  of  body,  and  finding  no  horse  able  to  carry  his 
weight,  iuiving  a  quarrel,  rode  through  the  country  in  a 
chariot  of  this  fashion,  and  found  great  convenience  in  it. 
But  let  us  leave  these  chariots  of  war. 

As  if  their  effeminacy*  had  not  been  sufficiently  known 
by  better  proofs,  the  last  kings  of  our  first  race  traveled  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  four  oxen.  Marc  Antony  was  the  first 
at  Rome  who  caused  himself  to  be  drawn  in  a  coach  by 
lions,  and  a  singing  wench  with  him.  J 

'Heliogabalus  did  since  as  much,  calling  himself  Cybele, 
the  mother  of  the  gods;  and  also  drawn  by  tigers,  taking 
npon  him  the  person  of  the  god  Bacchus;  he  also  some- 
times harnessed  two  stags  to  his  coach,  another  time  four 
dogs,  and  another,  four  naked  wenches,  causing  himself 
to  be  drawn  by  them  in  pomp,  stark  naked  too.  The 
Emperor  Firmus  caused  his  chariot  to  be  drawn  by 
ostriches  of  a  prodigious  size,  so  that  it  seemed  rather 
to  fly  than  I'oU. 

The  strangeness  of  these  inventions  puts  this  other  fancy 
in  my  head:  that  it  is  a  kind  of  pusillanimity  in  monarchs, 
and  a  testimony  that  they  do  not  sufficiently  understand 
themselves  what  they  are,  when  they  study  to  make  them- 
selves honored  and  to  appear  great  by  excessive  expense: 
it  were  indeed  excusable  in  a  foreign  country,  but  among 
their  own  subjects,  where  they  are  in  sovereign  command, 

*  "  A  defense  of  sliields  ranged  by  one  another." — Cotton. 

•}•  Wliicli  Cotton  translates   "  as  if  the  insignificancy  of  coaches," 

X  Cytheris,  the  actress. — Plutarch's  Life  of  Antony,  c.  3. 
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and  may  do  wliat  they  please,  it  derogates  from  their 
dignity  the  most  supreme  degree  of  honor  to  whicli  they 
can  arrive:  just  as,  methiiiks,  it  is  superfluous  in  a  private  ~^ 
gentleman  to  go  finely  dressed  at  home;  his  house,  his 
attendants,  and  his  kitchen,  sufficiently  answer  for  him. 
The  advice  that  Isocrates  *  gives  his  king,  seems  to  be 
grounded  upon  reason;  that  he  should  be  splendid  in  plate 
and  furniture;  forasmuch  as  it  is  an  expense  of  duration 
that  devolves  on  his  successors;  and  that  he  should  avoid 
all  magnificences  that  Avill  in  a  short  time  be  forgotten.  1 
loved  to  go  fine  when  I  was  a  younger  brother,-  for  want  of  '^'^ 
other  ornament;  and  it  became  me  well:  there  are  some 
uj)on  whom  their  rich  clothes  weep.  We  have  strange 
stories  of  the  frugality  of  our  kings  about  their  own  persons 
and  in  their  gifts:  kings  who  were  great  in  reputation, 
valor,  and  fortune.  Demosthenes  vehemently  opposes 
the  law  of  his  city  that  assigned  the  public  money  for 
the  pomp  of  their  public  plays  and  festivals:  he  would 
that  their  greatness  should  be  seen  in  numbers  of  ships 
well  equipped,  and  good  armies  well  provided  for;  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  condemn  Theophrastusf  who,  in  his 
Book  on  Riches,  establishes  a  contrary  opinion,  and  main- 
tains that  sort  of  expense  to  be  the  true  fruit  of  abundance. 
They  are  delights,  says  Aristotle,  I  that  only  please  the 
baser  sort  of  the  people,  and  that  vanish  from  the  memory 
so  soon  as  the  people  are  sated  with  them,  and  for  which 
no  serious  and  judicious  man  can  have  any  esteem.  This 
money  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  much  more  royally,  as 
more  profitably,  justly,  and  durably,  laid  out  in  ports, 
havens,  walls,  and  fortifications;  in  sumptuous  buildings, 
churches,  hospitals,  colleges,  the  reforming  of  streets  and 
highways;  wherein  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  will  leave  a  laud- 
able memoi'y  to  future  times:  and  wherein  our  Queen 
Catherine  would  to  long  posterity  manifest  her  natural 
liberality  and  munificence,  did  her  means  supply  her 
affection.  Fortune  has  done  me  a  great  despite,  in  inter- 
rupting the  noble  structure  of  the  Pont-Neuf  of  our  great 
city,  and  depriving  me  of  the  hope  of  seeing  it  finished 
before  I  die. 

*  Discourse  to  Nicocles. 

-}•  Cicero,  De  Offic,  ii.  16.  '' 

J  Idem,  ibid. 
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Moreover,  it  seems  to  the  subjects,  wlio  are  spectators  of 
these  triumphs,  that  their  own  riches  are  exposed  before 
tliem,  and  that  they  are  entertained  at  tlieir  own  expense: 
for  the  people  are  apt  to  presume  of  kings,  as  we  do  of 
our  servants,  that  they  are  to  take  care  to  provide  us  all 
tilings  necessary  in  abundance^  but  not  touch  it  them- 
selves: and  therefore  the  Emperor  Galba,  being  pleased 
with  a  musician  who  played  to  him  at  supper,  called  for 
liis  money  l>ox,  and  gave  him  a  handful  of  crowns  that  he 
took  out  of  it,  with  these  words:  "This  is  not  the  public 
money,  but  my  own/'  Yet  it  so  falls  out  that  tlie  people, 
;-for  the  most  part,  have  reason  on  their  side,  and  that  the 
\  princes  feed  their  eyes  with  what  they  have  need  of  to  fill 
their  bellies. 

Liberality  itself  is  not  in  its  true  luster  in  a  sovereign 
hand:  private  men  have  therein  the  most  right:  for,  to  take 
it  exactly,  a  king  has  nothing  properly  his  own;  he  owes 
himself  to  others:  authority  is  not  given  in  favor  of  the 
magistrate,  but  of  the  people;  a  superior  is  never  made  so 
for  his  own  profit,  but  for  the  profit  of  the  inferior,  and  a 
physician  for  the  sick  person,  and  not  for  himself:  all 
magistracy,  as  well  as  all  art,  has  its  end  out  of  itself: 
"Nulla  ars  in  $e  versaticr:  "  *  wherefore  the  tutors  of 
young  princes,  who  make  it  their  business  to  imprint  in 
them  this  virtue  of  liberality,  and  preach  to  them  to  deny 
nothing  and  to  think  nothing  so  well  spent  as  what  they 
give  (a  doctrine  that  I  have  known  in  great  credit  in  my 
time),  either  have  more  particular  regard  to  their  own 
profit  than  to  that  of  their  master,  or  ill  understand  to  whom 
they  speak.  It  is  too  easy  a  thing  to  inculcate  liberality  on 
him  who  has  as  much  as  he  will  to  practice  it  with  at  the 
expense  of  others;  and,  the  estimate  not  being  propor- 
tioned to  the  measure  of  the  gift  but  to  the  measure  of 
the  means  of  him  who  gave  it,  it  comes  to  nothing  in  so 
mighty  hands;  they  find  themselves  prodigal,  before  they 
can  be  reputed  liberal.  And  it  is  but  a  little  recommen- 
dation, in  comparison  with  other  royal  virtues:  and  the 
only  one,  as  the   tyrant  Dionysius  said,  f    that   suits    well 

*  "  No  art  is  ever  closed  witliin  itself." — CiCERO,  Be  Finib,, 
V.  6. 

f  Plutarch,  ApotUegms, 
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with  tyranny  itself,  I  should  rather  teach  him  this  verse 
of  the  ancient  laborer, 

^'Tfj  x^^p'i  ^^?  6itEif)Siv,  dXXd  jur/  d/\.c2  raJ  l^uXanca;  "* 

he  must  scatter  it  abroad,  and  not  lay  it  on  a  heap,  in  one 
place:  and  that,  seeing  he  is  to  give,  or,  to  say  better,  to 
pay  and  restore  to  so  many  people  according  us  they  have 
deserved,  he  ought  to  be  a  loyal  and  discreet  disposer.  If 
the  liberality  of  a  prince  be  without  measure  or  discretion, 
I  liad  rather  he  were  covetous. 

Roval  virtue  seems  most  to  consist  in  justice;  and  of  all 
the  parts  of  justice  that  best  denotes  a  king  which  accom- 
panies liberality,  for  this  they  have  particularly  reserved  to 
be  performed  by  themselves,  whereas  all  other  sorts  of 
justice  they  remit  to  the  administration  of  others.  Au 
immoderate  bounty  is  a  very  weak  means  to  acquire  for 
them  good  will;  it  checks  more  people  than  it  allures: 
"  Quo  in  pintles  usus  sis,  minus  in  muUosuti  j^ossis.  .  .  . 
Quid  autem  est  stultius,  quani,  quod  libenter facias,  curare 
ut  id  diutius  facere  non  ^Jossis;  "  \  and  if  it  be  conferred 
without  due  respect  of  merit,  it  puts  him  out  of  counte- 
nance who  receives  it,  and  is  received  ungraciously.  Tyrants 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  hatred  of  the  people  by  the 
hands  of  those  very  men  they  have  unjustly  advanced; 
such  kind  of  men  J  thinking  to  assure  to  themselves  the 
possession  of  benelits  unduly  received,  if  they  manifest  to 
have  him  in  hatred  aiul  disdain  of  whom  they  hold  them, 
and  in  this  associate  themselves  to  the  common  judgment 
and  opinion. 

The  subjects  of  a  prince  excessive  in  gifts  grow  exces- 
sive in  asking,  and  regulate  their  demands,  not  by  reason, 
but  by  example.  We  have,  seriously,  very  often  reason  to 
blush  at  our  own  impudence:  we  are  overpaid,  according 
to  justice,  when  the  recompense  equals  our  service,  for  do 

*  "  That  whoever  will  have  a  good  crop  must  sow  with  his 
hand,  and  not  pour  out  of  the  sack."—  Idem,  Whether  the  Ancients 
were  more  excellent  in  Arms  than  in  Learning. 

f  "  By  how  much  more  you  use  it  to  many,  by  so  much  less  will 
you  be  in  n  capacity  to  use  it  to  many  more.  And  what  greater 
folly  can  there  be  than  to  order  it  so  that  what  you  would  willingly 
do,  you  cannot  do  long." — Ciceuo,  J)e  Offic,  ii.  15. 

X  "  Buffoons,  panders,   tiddlers  and  such  rag   amuffins,"  etc,  ed 
of  158b. 
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we  owe  iiotliiug  of  natural  obligation  to  our  princes?  If  lie 
bear  our  charges,  he  does  too  much;  'tis  enough  tliart  he 
contribute  to  them:  the  overplus  is  called  benefit,  which 
cannot  be  exacted:  for  the  very  name  Liberality  sounds  of 
Liberty. 

There  is  no  end  on't,  as  we  use  it;  we  never  reckon 
what  we  have  received;  we  are  only  for  the  future  liber- 
ality: wherefore,  the  more  a  prince  exhausts  himself  in 
giving,  the  poorer  he  grows  in  friends.  How  shall  he 
satisfy  immoderate  desires,  that  still  increase  as  they 
are  fulfilled?  He  who  has  his  thoughts  upon  taking, 
never  thinks  of  what  he  has  taken  ;  covetousuess 
has  nothing  so  properly  and  so  much  its  ov/n  as  ingrati- 
tude. 

The  example  of  Cyrus  will  not  do  amiss  in  this  place,  to 
serve  the  kings  of  these  times  for  a  touchstone  to  know 
whether  their  gifts  are  well  or  ill  bestowed,  and  to  see  how 
much  better  that  emperor  conferred  them  than  they  do,  by 
which  means  they  are  reduced  to  borrow  of  unknown  sub- 
jects, and  rather  of  them  whom  they  have  wronged,  than 
of  them  on  whom  they  have  conferred  their  benefits,  and  so 
receive  aids,  wherein  there  is  nothing  of  gratuitous  but  the 
name.  Croesus  reproached  him  with  his  bounty,  and  cast 
up  to  how  much  his  treasure  would  amount  if  he  had  been 
a  little  closer-handed.  He  had  a  mind  to  justify  his  liberal- 
ity, and  therefore  sent  dispatches  into  all  parts  to  the 
grandees  of  his  dominions  whom  he  had  particularly  ad- 
vanced, entreating  every  one  of  them  to  supply  him  with 
as  much  money  as  they  could,  for  a  pressing  occasion,  and 
to  send  him  particulars  of  what  each  could  advance.  When 
all  these  answers  were  brought  to  him,  every  one  of  his 
friends,  not  thinking  it  enough  barely  to  offer  him  so  much 
as  he  had  received  from  his  bounty,  and  adding  to  it  a  great 
deal  of  his  own,  it  appeared  that  the  sum  amounted  to  a 
great  deal  more  than  Croesus'  reckoning.  Whereupon  Cyrus: 
"I  am  not,"  said  he,  ''less  in  love  with  riches  than  other 
princes,  but  rather  a  better  husband;  you  see  with  how 
small  a  venture  I  have  acquired  the  inestimable  treasure  of 
so  many  friends,  and  how  much  more  faithful  treasurers 
they  are  to  me  than  mercenary  men  without  obligation  or 
affection  would  be:  and  my  money  better  laid  up  than  in 
chests,  bringing  upon  me  the  hatred,  envy,  and  contempt 
of  other  princes."  * 

*Xeiioplaon,  Cyropsedia.  viii.  9. 
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The  emperors  excused  the  superfluity  of  their  plays  and 
public  spectacles  by  reason  that  their  authority  in  some  sort  \^ 
(at  least  in  outward  appearance)  depended  upon  the  will 
of  tlie  people  of  Rome,  who  time  out  of  mind,  had  been 
accustomed  to  be  entertained  and  caressed  witli  such  shows 
and  excesses.  But  tliey  were  private  citizens,  who  had 
nourished  this  custom  to  gratify  their  fellow-citizens  and 
companions  (and  chiefly  out  of  their  own  purses)  by  such 
profusion  and  magnificence;  it  luvd  quite  another  taste 
when  the  masters  came  to  imitate  it:  "  Pecuniarum  trans- 
Jatioajustis  dominis  ad  a  Uenosuon  debet  liberalis  videri."* 
Philip,  seeing  that  his  son  went  about  by  presents  to  gain 
the  affection  of  tlie  Macedonians,  reprimanded  him  in  a 
letter  after  this  manner;  "Wliat!  hast  thou  a  mind  that 
thy  subjects  shall  look  upon  thee  as  their  cash-keeper  and 
not  as  their  king?  Wilt  thou  tamper  with  them  to  win 
their  affections?  Do  it,  then,  by  the  benefits  of  thy  virtue, 
and  not  by  those  of  tliy  chest."  f 

And  yet  it  was,  doubtless,  a  fine  thing  to  bring  and 
jjlant  within  the  amphitheater  a  great  number  of  vast  trees, 
with  all  tlieir  branches  in  tlieir  full  verdure,  representing 
a  great  shady  forest,  disposed  in  excellent  order;  and,  the 
first  day,  to  throw  into  it  a  thousand  ostriches  and  a  thous- 
and stags,  a  thousand  boars  and  a  thousand  fallow-deer,  to 
be  killed  and  disposed  of  by  the  people:  the  next  day  to 
cause  a  hundred  great  lions,  a  iiundred  leopards,  and  three 
hundred  bears  to  be  killed  in  his  piesence;  and  for  the 
third  day,  to  make  three  hundred  joair  of  gladiators  fight 
it  out  to  the  last,  as  the  Emperor  Pro  bus  did.  J  It  was 
also  very  fine  to  see  those  vast  amphitheaters,  all  faced 
with  marble  without,  curiously  wrought  with  figures  and 
statues,  and  the  inside  sparkling  with  rare  decorations  and 
enrichments, 

"  Baltlieus  en  gemmis,  en  illita  porticus  auro:"§ 

*  "  The  transferring  of  money  from  the  right  owners  to  strangers 
ought  not  to  have  the  title  of  liberality."— Cicero,  De  Offie.,  i.   14. 

t   Cicero,  De  Offie. ,    ii,  15. 

X   Vopiscus,  in  vita,  c.  19. 

§  "A  belt  glittering  with  jewels  and  a  portico  overlaid  wiih 
gold."— Cai.puhxius,  Kdog.,  vii.  47.  Vitniviussays  that  a  Baltlieus 
was  a  belt  round  the  bottom  of  a  column. 
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all  the  sides  of  tliis  vast  space  filled  and  environed,  from 
jthe  bottom  to  the  top,  with  three  or  fonr  score  rows  of  seats, 
[all  of  marble  also,  and  covered  with  cushions, 

"  Exeat,  inquit, 
Si  pudor  est,  et  de  pulvino  surgat  equestri, 
Cujus  res  legi  non  sufficit."  * 

where  a  hundred  thousand  men  might  sit  at  their  ease: 
and  the  place  below,  where  the  games  were  played,  to  make 
it,  by  art,  first  open  and  cleave  in  chasms,  representing 
caves  that  vomited  out  the  beasts  designed  for  the  spec- 
tacle; and  tlien,  secondly,  to  be  overflowed  by  a  deep  sea, 
full  of  sea  monsters,  and  laden  witli  ships  of  war,  to  repre- 
sent a  naval  battle:  and,  thirdly,  to  make  it  dry  and  even 
again  for  tlie  combat  of  the  gladiators;  and,  for  the  fourth 
scene,  to  have  it  strown  with  vermilion  grain  and  storax,f 
instead  of  sand,  there  to  make  a  solemn  feast  for  all 
that  infinite  number  of  people;  the  last  act  of  one  only 
day. 

"  Quoties  los  descendentis  arenas 
Vidimus  in  partes,  ruptaque  voragine  terrae 
Euiersisse  feras,  et  eisdem  saepe  latebris 
Aurea  cum  croceo  creverunt  arbuta  libro!  .   .   . 
Nee  solum  nobis  silvestria  cernere  monstra 
Contigit;  aequoreos  ego  cum  certantibus  ursis 
Spectavi  vitulos,  et  equorum  nomine  dignum, 
Sed  deforme  pecus."'  % 

Sometimes  they  made  a  high  mountain  advance  itself, 
covered  with  fruit  trees  and  other  leafy  trees,  sending  down 
rivulets  of  water  from  the  top,  as  from  the  month  of  a 
fountain;  otherwhiles,  a  great  ship  was  seen  to  come  roll- 

*  "Go  out,  for  shame,  he  cries,  and  quit  the  equestrian  cushions, 
all  ye  whose  fortunes  do  not,  by  law,  entitle  you  to  be  there." — 
Juvenal,  iii.  135.  The  Equites  were  required  to  possess  a  fortune 
of  400  sestertia  (£3,229),  and  they  sat  on  the  first  fourteen  rows  be- 
hind the  orchestra. 

f  A  resinous  gum. 

X  "  How  often  have  we  seen  one  part  of  the  theater  sink  in,  and 
from  a  chasm  in  the  earth  wild  beasts  vomited,  and  then  presently 
give  birth  to  a  grove  of  gilded  trees,  that  put  forth  blossoms  of 
enameled  flowers.  Nor  yet  of  sylvan  marvels  alone  had  we  sight; 
I  saw  sea-calves  fight  with  bears,  and  a  deformed  sort  of  monsters 
which,  by  their  shape,  we  might  0«iU  sea-horses."  -Calftjrnius, 
ffdog. ,  vii,  04. 
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iiig  ill,  which  opened  and  divided  of  itself,  and  after  having 
disgorged  from  the  hold  four  or  five  Imndred  beasts  for 
fight,  closed  again,  and  vanished  without  help.  At  other 
times,  from  the  floor  of  this  place,  they  made  spouts  of 
perfumed  water  dart  their  streams  upward,  and  so  high  as 
to'spriukle  all  that  infinite  multitude.  To  defend  them- 
selves from  tlie  injuries  of  the  weather,  they  had  that  vast 
place  one  while  covered  over  with  purple  curtains  of  needle- 
work, and  by  and  by  with  silk  of  one  or  another  color, 
which  they  drew  off  or  on  in  a  moment,  as  they  had  a 
mind. 

"  Quamvis  non  modico  caleant  spectacula  sole, 
Vela  reducunter,  cuin  venit  Hermogenes."  * 

The  network  also  that  was  set  before  the  people  to  defend 
them  from  the  violence  of  these  turned  out  beasts,  was 
woven  of  gold: 

"  Auro  quoque  torta  refulgent  *"- 

Retia."  f 

If  there  be  anything  excusable  in  such  excesses  as  these,  it 
is  where  the  novelty  and  invention  create  more  wonder 
than  the  expense;  even  in  these  vanities,  we  discover  how 
fertile  those  ages  were  in  other  kind  of  wits  than  these  of 
ours.  It  is  with  this  sort  of  fertility,  as  with  all  other 
products  of  nature;  not  that  she  there  and  then  employed 
her  utmost  force:  we  do  not  go;  we  rather  run  up  and 
down,  and  whirl  this  way  and  that;  we  turn  back  the  way 
we  came.  I  am  afraid  our  knowledge  is  weak  in  all 
senses;  we  neither  see  far  forward  nor  far  backward;  our 
understanding  comprehends  little,  and  lives  but  a  little 
while;  'tis  short  both  in  extent  of  time  and  extent  of 
matter. 

"  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  ^ 

Multi,  sed  omnes  illacrymabilas  S^^*^ 

Urgentur,  ignotique  longa 

Nocte."  X 

*  "  The  curtains,  though  the  sun  should  scorch  the  spectators,  are 
drawn  in  when  Hermogenes  appears." — Martial,  xii.  29,  15. 
This  Hermogenes  was  a  noted  thief. 

f  "  The  woven  nets  were  refulgent  with  gold." — Calpurnius, 
Eclog.,  vii.  55. 

X  "  Many  brave  men  lived  before  Agamemnon,  but  all  are  buried 
in  oblivion  unmourued." — Horace,  Od.  iv.  9,  35. 
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"  Et  supera  helium  TLebanum,  et  funera  Trojae, 
Multi  alias  alii  quoque  res  cecinere  poetae:  "  * 

And  the  narrative  of  Solon, f  of  what  he  had  got  out  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  toiicliiug  the  long  life  of  their  state,  and 
their  manner  of  learning  and  preseiving  foreign  histories,  is 
not,  methinks,  a  testimony  to  be  slighted  upon  this  con- 
sideration. "  8i  interminatam  i?iomnes  partes  mag?iitudi- 
nem  rcgionum  viderenius,  ef  femporuiii,  in  qnam  se  injiciens 
animus  et  intendens,  ita  late  longeque  jjeregrinatiir,  ut 
nullam  oram  iiltimi  videat,  in  qua  possif  insistere:  iii  lime 
immensitate  .  .  .  infinita  vis  innumerabili  umappareretfor- 
maru'm."\  Though  all  that  lias  arrived,  by  report,  of  our 
knowledge  of  times  past  should  be  true,  and  known  by  some 
one  person,  it  would  be  less  than  nothing  in  comparison  of 
what  is  unknown.  And  of  this  same  image  of  the  world, 
which  glides  away  while  we  live  upon  it,  how  wretched  and 
limited  is  the  kuowledge  of  the  most  curious;  not  only  of 
particular  events,  which  fortune  often  renders  exemplary 
and  of  great  concern,  but  of  the  state  of  great  governments 
and  nations,  a  hundred  more  escape  us  than  ever  come  to 
our  knowledge.  We  make  a  mighly  business  of  the  inven- 
tion of  artillery  and  printing,  which  other  men  at  the  other 
end  of  the  world,  in  China,  had  a  thousand  years  ago.  Did 
we  but  see  as   much  of  the  world  as    we  do  not   see,  we 

*  "  And  before  tlie  Tlieban  war,  and  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
other  poets  have  sung  other  events." — Lucretius,  v.  327.  Mon- 
taigne here  diverts  himself  in  giving  Lucretius'  words  a  construc- 
tion directly  contrary  to  what  they  bear  in  the  poem.  Lucretius 
puts  the  question,  "  Why  if  the  earth  had  existed  from  all  eternity, 
there  had  not  been  poets,  before  the  Theban  war,  to  sing  men's  ex- 
ploits (Coste). 

t  See  the  Timaeus. 

X  "  Could  we  see  on  all  parts  the  unlimited  magnitude  of  regions 
and  extent  of  times,  upon  which  the  mind  being  intent,  could  wander 
so  far  and  wide,  that  no  limit  is  to  be  seen,  in  which  it  can  bound 
its  eye,  we  should,  in  that  infinite  immensity,  discover  an  innumer- 
able variety  of  forms." — Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  i.  20.  Here  also 
Montaigne  puts  a  sense  quite  different  from  what  the  words  bear  in 
the  original;  but  the  application  he  makes  of  them  is  .so  happy  that 
one  would  declare  they  were  actually  put  together  only  to  express  his 
own  sentiments.  "  Et  temporum  '"  is  an  addition  by  Montaigne;  and 
instead  of  "infinita  vis  innumerahilium  appareret  formarum,"it  is  in 
Cicero,  "  infinita  vis  innumerabiliura  volitat  atomorum."  These  two 
last  show  that  Cicero  treats  of  quite  a  different  matter  than  Montaigne 
(Coste). 
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slioukl  perceive,  we  may  well  believe,  a  perpetual  multipli- 
cation and  vicissitude  of  forms.  Tliere  is  nothing  single 
and  rare  in  respect  of  nature,  but  in  respect  of  our  knowl- 
edge, which  is  a  wretched  foundation  whereon  to  ground 
our  rules,  and  that  represents  to  us  a  very  false  image  of 
things.  As  we  nowadays  vainly  conclude  the  declension 
and  decrepitude  of  the  world,  by  the  arguments  we  extract 
from  our  own  weakness  and  decay; 

"  Jamque  adeo  est  affecta  setas  effoet  aque  tellus;  "  * 

SO  did  hef  vainly  conclude  as  to  its  birth  and  youth,  by  the 
vigor  he  observed  in  the  wits  of  his  time,  abounding  in 
novelties  and  the  invention  of  divers  arts: 

"  Verum,  ut  opinor,  habet  novitatem  sumrna,  recensque 
Natura  est  mundi,  neque  pridem  exordia  coepit: 
Quare  etiam  queedam  nunc  artes  expoliuntur, 
Nunc  etiam  augescunt;  nunc  addita  navigiis  sunt 
Multa."  X 

Our  world  has  lately  discovered  another  (and  who  will 
assure  us  that  it  is  the  last  of  its  brothers,  since  the 
DEemons,  the  Sybils,  and  we  ourselves  have  been  ignorant 
of  this  till  now?)  as  large,  well  peopled,  and  fruitful,  as 
this  whereon  we  live;  and  yet  so  raw  and  childish,  that  we 
are  still  teaching  it  its  ABC;  'tis  not  above  fifty  years 
since  it  knew  neither  letters,  Aveights,  measures,  vestments, 
corn  nor  vines;  it  was  then  quite  naked  in  the  mother's 
lap,  and  only  lived  upon  what  she  gave  it.  If  we  rightly 
conclude  of  our  ends,  and  this  poet  of  the  youthfuliiess  of 
that  age  of  his,  that  other  world  will  only  enter  into  the 
light  when  this  of  ours  shall  make  its  exit;  the  universe 
will  fall  into  paralysis;  one  member  will  be  useless,  the 
other  in  vigor.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  we  have 
greatly  precipitated  its  declension  and  ruin  by  our  con- 
tagion; and  that  we  have  sold  it  our  opinions  and  our  arts 
at  a  very  dear  rate.     It   was  an  infant   world,  and   yet  we 

*  "  Our  age  is  feeble,  and  the  earth  less  fertile." — Lucretius,  ii. 
1151. 

f  Lucretius. 

X  "But  as  I  am  of  opinion,  the  whole  of  the  world  is  of  recent 
origin;  whence  it  is  that  some  are  still  being  refined,  and  some  just 
on  the  increase;  many  improvements  are  being  made  in  shipping 
matters." — Lucretius,  v.  331. 
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have  not  whipped  and  subjected  it  to  our  discipline,  by  the 
advantage  of  our  natural  worth  and  force,  neither  have  we 
won  it  by  our  justice  and  goodness,  nor  subdued  it  by  our 
magnanimity.  Most  of  their  answers,  and  the  negotiations 
we  have  had  with  them,  witness  that  they  were  nothing 
bel)intl  us  in  pertinency  and  clearness  of  natural  under- 
standing. The  astouisliing  magnificence  of  the  cities  of 
Cusco  and  IMexico,  and  among  many  other  things,  the 
garden  of  the  king,  where  all  the  trees,  fruits,  and  plants, 
according  to  the  order  and  stature  they  have  in  a  garden, 
were  excellently  formed  in  gold;  as,  in  his  cabinet,  were  all 
the  animals  bred  upon  his  territory  and  in  its  seas;  and 
the  beauty  of  their  manufactures,  in  jewels,  feathers,  cotton, 
and  painting,  gave  ample  proof  that  they  were  as  little 
inferior  to  us  in  industry.  But  as  to  what  concerns 
devotion,  observance  of  the  laws,  goodness,  liberality, 
loyalty,  and  plain  dealing,  it  was  of  use  to  us  that  we  had 
not  so  much  as  they;  for  they  have  lost,  sold,  and  betrayed 
themselves  by  this  advantage  over  us. 

As  to' boldness  and  courage,  stability,  constancy  against 
pain,  hunger,  and  death,  I  should  not  fear  to  oppose  the 
examples  I  find  among  them,  to  the  most  famous  examples 
of  elder  times,  that  we  find  in  our  records  on  this  side  of 
the  world.  For,  as  to  those  who  subdued  them,  take  but 
away  the  tricks  and  artifices  they  piacticed  to  gull  them, 
and  the  just  astonishment  it  was  to  those  nations,  to  see 
so  sudden  and  unexpected  an  ariival  of  men  with  beards, 
differing  in  language,  religion,  shape,  and  countenance, 
from  so  remote  a  part  of  tlie  world,  and  where  they  had 
never  heard  there  was  any  habitation,  mounted  upon  great 
iniknown  monsters,  against  those  who  had  not  only  never 
seen  a  horse,  but  had  never  seen  any  other  beast  trained  up 
to  carry  a  man  or  any  other  loading;  shelled  in  a  hard  and 
shining  skin,  with  a  cutting  and  glittering  weapon  in  his 
hand,  against  them,  who,  out  of  wonder  at  the  brightness 
of  a  looking-glass  or  a  knife,  would  truck  great  treasures 
of  gold  and  pearl;  and  who  had  neither  knowledge,  nor 
matter  with  which,  at  leisure,  they  could  penetrate  our 
steel:  to  which  may  be  added  the  lightning  and  thunder  of 
our  cannon  and  harquebu.ses,  enough  t;o  frigliten  Cffisar 
himself,  if  surprised,  with  so  little  experience,  against 
people  naked,  except  where  the  invention  of  a  little  quilted 
cotton  was  in  use,  without  other  arms,  at  the  most,  than 
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bows,  stoues,  staves,  and  bucklers  of  wood;  people  surprised 
under  color  of  friendship  and  good  faith,  by  the  curiosity 
of  seeing  strange  and  unknown  things;  take  but  away,  I 
say,  tliis  disparity  from  the  conquerors,  and  you  take  away 
all  the  occasion  of  so  many  victories.  When  I  look  upon 
that  invincible  ardor  wherewith  so  many  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  so  often  presented  and  threw 
tliemselves  into  inevitable  dangers  for  the  defense  of  their 
gods  and  liberties;  that  generous  obstinacy  to  suffer  all 
extremities  and  difiticulties,  and  death  itself,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  dominion  of  those  by  whom  they  had  been 
so  shamefully  abused;  and  some  of  them  choosing  to  die 
of  hunger  and  fasting,  being  prisoners,  rather  than  to  accept 
of  nonrishment  from  tlie  hands  of  their  so  basely  victorious 
enemies:  I  see,  that  whoever  would  have  attacked  them 
upon  equal  terms  of  arms,  experience,  and  number,  would 
have  had  a  hard,  and,  peradventure,  a  harder  game  to  play, 
than  in  any  other  war  we  liave  seen. 

Why  did  not  so  noble  a  conquest  fall  under  Alexander, 
or  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  so  great  a  revolu- 
tion and  mutation  of  so  many  emi)ires  and  nations,  fall 
into  hands  that  would  have  gently  leveled,  rooted  up,  and 
made  plain  and  smooth  whatever  was  I'ough  and  savage 
among  them,  and  that  would  have  cherished  and  propa- 
gated the  good  seeds  that  nature  had  there  produced; 
mixing  not  only  with  the  culture  of  laud  and  the  ornament 
of  cities,  the  arts  of  tliis  pai't  of  the  world,  in  what  was 
necessary,  but  also  the  Greek  and  Roman  virtues,  with 
those  that  were  original  of  the  country?  What  a  repara- 
tion had  it  been  to  them,  and  what  a  general  good  to  the 
whole  world,  had  our  first  examples  and  deportments  in 
those  parts  allured  those  people  to  tlie  admiration  and 
imitation  of  virtue,  and  had  begotten  between  them  and  us 
a  fraternal  society  and  intelligence?  How  easy  had  it  been 
to  iuive  made  advantage  of  souls  so  innocent,  and  so  eager 
to  learn,  having,  for  tlie  most  part,  naturally  so  good  incli- 
nations before?  Whereas  on  the  conti'ary,  we  have  taken 
advantage  of  their  ignorance  and  inexperience,  with  greater 
ease  to  incline  them  to  treachery,  luxury,  avarice,  and 
toward  all  sorts  of  inhumanity  and  cruelty,  by  the  pattern 
and  example  of  our  manners.  Who  ever  enhanced  tiie 
price  of  merchandise  at  sucdi  a  rate?  So  many  cities 
leveled    with  the  ground,  so  many  nations  exterminated,  so 
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many  millions  of  people  fallen  by  tlie  edge  of  the  sword, 
and  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  part  of  the  worlil 
turned  upside  down,  for  the  traffic  of  pearl  and  pepper? 
Mechanic  victories!  Never  did  ambition,  never  did  public 
animosities  engage  men  against  one  another  in  such  miser- 
able hostilities,  in  such  miserable  calamities. 

Certain  Spaniards,  coasting  tlie  sea  in  quest  of  their 
mines,  landed  in  a  fruitful  and  pleasant  and  very  well 
peopled  country,  and  there  made  to  the  inhabitants  their 
accustomed  professions:  "  that  they  were  peaceable  men, 
who  were  come  from  a  very  remote  country,  and  sent  on 
the  behalf  of  the  king  of  Castile,  the  greatest  prince  of  the 
habitable  world,  to  whom  the  pope,  God's  vicegerent  upon 
earth,  had  given  the  principality  of  all  the  Indies;  that  if 
they  would  become  tributaries  to  him,  they  should  be  very 
gently  and  courteously  used;"  at  the  satne  time  requiring 
of  them  victuals  for  their  nourishment,  and  gold  whereof  to 
make  some  pretended  medicine;  setting  forth,  moreover, 
the  belief  in  one  only  God,  and  the  truth  of  our  religion, 
which  they  advised  them  to  embrace,  whereunto  they  also 
added  some  threats.  To  which  they  received  this  answer: 
"  That  as  to  tiieir  being  peaceable,  they  did  not  seem  to  be 
such,  if  they  were  so.  As  to  their  king,  since  he  was  fain 
to  beg,  he  must  be  necessitous  and  pooi-;  and  he  who  had 
made  him  this  gift,  must  be  a  man  who  loved  dissension, 
to  give  that  to  another  which  was  none  of  his  own,  to  bring 
it  into  dispute  against  the  ancient  possessors.  As  to 
victuals,  they  would  supply  them;  that  of  gold  they  had 
little;  it  being  a  thing  they  had  in  very  small  esteem  as  of 
no  use  to  the  service  of  life,  whereas  their  only  care  was  to 
pass  it  over  happily  and  pleasantly:  but  that  what  they 
could  find  excepting  what  was  employed  in  the  service  of 
their  gods,  they  might  freely  take.  As  to  one  only  God, 
the  proposition  had  pleased  them  well;  but  that  they  would 
iu:)t  change  their  religion,  both  because  they  had  so  long 
and  happily  lived  in  it,  and  that  they  were  not  wont  to 
take  advice  of  any  but  their  friends,  and  those  they  knew: 
as  to  their  menaces,  it  was  a  sign  of  want  of  judgment,  to 
threaten  those  whose  nature  and  power  were  to  them  un- 
known; that,  therefore,  they  were  to  make  haste  to  .quit 
their  coast,  for  they  were  not  used  to  take  the  civilities  and 
professions  of  armed  men  and  strangers  in  good  part; 
otherwise  they  should  do  by  them  as  they  had  done    by 
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those  otliers/'  showing  them  the  heads  of  several  executed 
men  round  the  walls  of  their  city.  A  fair  example  of  the 
babble  of  these  children.  But  so  it  is  that  the  Spaniards  did 
not,  either  in  this  or  in  several  other  places,  where  they  did 
not  find  the  merchandise  they  sought,  make  any  stay  or 
attempt,  whatever  otlier  conveniences  were  there  to  be  had; 
witness  my  Cannibals.* 

Of  the  two  most  jniissant  monarchs  of  that  world,  and, 
peradventure,  of  this,  kings  of  so  many  kings,  and  the  last 
they  turned  out,  he  of  Peru,  having  been  taken  in  a  battle, 
and  put  to  so  excessive  a  ransom  as  exceeds  all  belief,  and 
it  being  faithfully  paid,  and  he  having,  by  his  conversation, 
given  manifest  signs  of  a  frank,  liberal,  and  constant  spirit, 
and  of  a  clear  and  settled  understanding,  the  conquerors 
had  a  mind,  after  liaving  exacted  one  million  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  and  five  hundred  weight  of  gold, 
besides  silver,  and  other  things  which  amounted  to  no  less 
(so  that  their  horses  were  shod  witii  massy  gold),  still  to 
see,  at  t!ie  price  of  what  disloyalty  and  injustice  whatever, 
what  the  remainder  of  the  treasures  of  this  king  might  be, 
and  to  possess  themselves  of  that  also.  To  this  end  a  false 
accusation  was  preferred  against  him,  and  false  witnesses 
brought  to  iirove  that  he  went  about  to  raise  an  insurrec- 
tion in  his  provinces,  to  jirocure  his  own  liberty;  where- 
upon, by  the  virtuous  sentence  of  those  very  men  who  had 
by  this  treachery  conspired  his  ruin,  he  was  condemned  to 
be  publicly  hanged,  after  having  made  him  buy  off  the 
torment  of  being  burned  alive,  by  the  baptism  they  gave 
immediately  before  execution;  a  horrid  and  unheard-of 
barbarity  whicli,  nevertheless,  he  underwent  without  giving 
way  either  in  woi'd  or  look,  with  a  truly  grave  and  royal 
behavior.  After  which,  to  calm  and  appease  the  people, 
aroused  and  astounded  at  so  strange  a  tiling,  they  counter- 
feited great  sorrow  for  his  death,  and  appointed  most 
sumptuous  funerals. 

The  other  king  of  Mexico, f  having  for  a  long  time  de- 
fended his  beleaguered  city,  and  having  in  this  siege 
manifested  the  utmost  of  what  suffering  and  perseverence 
can  do,  if  ever  prince  and  peoiDle  did,  and  his  misfortune 
having  delivered  him  alive  into  his   enemies'  hands,  upon 

*  The  title  of  Chapter  xxx.  of  Book  i. 
f  Guatimosin. 
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articles  of  being  treated  like  a  king,  neither  did  he  in  his 
captivity  discover  anything  nnvvorthy  of  that  title.  His 
enemies,  after  their  victory,  not  finding  so  innch  gold  as 
they  expected,  when  they  had  searched  and  rifled  with  their 
utmost  diligence,  they  went  about  to  procure  discoveries 
by  the  most  cruel  torments  they  could  invent  upon  the 
prisoners  they  had  taken:  but  having  profited  nothing  by 
these,  their  courage  being  greater  than  their  torments,  they 
arrived  at  last  to  such  a  degree  of  fury,  as,  contrary  to  their 
faith  and  the  law  of  nations,  to  condemn  the  king  himself, 
and  one  of  the  principal  nobleman  of  his  court  to  the  rack, 
in  the  presence  of  one  another.  This  lord,  finding  himself 
overcome  with  pain,  being  environed  with  burning  coals, 
pitifully  turned  his  dying  eyes  toward  his  master,  as  it 
were  to  ask  him  pardon  that  he  was  able  to  endure  no 
more;  whereupon  the  king  darting  at  him  a  fierce  and 
sevei'e  look,  as  reproaching  his  cowardice  and  pusillanimity, 
with  a  harsh  and  constant  voice  said  to  him  thus  only: 
"And  what  dost  thou  think  I  suffer?  am  1  in  a  bath?  am 
I  more  at  ease  than  thou?"  Whereupon  the  other  imme- 
diately quailed  under  the  torment  and  died  upon  the  spot. 
The  king,  half  roasted,  was  carried  thence;  not  so  much 
out  of  pity  (for  wliat  compassion  ever  touched  so  barbarous 
souls,  who,  upon  the  doubtful  information  of  some  vessel 
of  gold  to  be  made  a  prey  of,  caused  not  only  a  man,  but 
a  king,  so  great  in  fortune  and  desert,  to  be  broiled  before 
their  eyes),  but  because  his  constancy  rendered  their  cruelty 
still  more  shameful.  They  afterward  hanged  him,  for 
having  nobly  attempted  to  deliver  himself  by  arms  from  so 
long  a  captivity  and  subjection,  and  he  died  with  a  courage 
becoming  so  magnanimous  a  prince. 

Another  time,  they  burned  in  the  same  fire,  four  hundred 
and  sixty  men  alive  at  once,  the  four  hundred  of  the  con- 
mon  people,  the  sixty,  the  principal  lords  of  a  province, 
mere  pi'isoners  of  war.  We  have  these  narratives  from 
themselves:  for  they  not  only  own  it,  but  boast  of  it  and 
publish  it.  Could  it  be  for  a  testimony  of  their  justice,  or 
their  zeal  to  religion?  Doubtless  these  are  ways  too  differ- 
ing and  contrary  to  so  holy  an  end.  Had  they  proposed  to 
themselves  to  extend  our  faith,  they  would  have  considered 
that  it  does  not  amplify  in  the  possession  of  territories,  but 
in  the  gaining  of  men;  and  would  have  more  than  satisfied 
themselves  with  the  slaughters  occasioned  by  the  necessity 
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of  war,  without  indifferently  mixing  a  massacre,  as  upon 
wild  beasts,  as  universal  as  fire  and  sword  could  make  it: 
having  only,  by  intention,  saved  so  majiy  as  they  meant  to 
make  miserable  slaves  of,  for  the  work  and  service  of  their 
mines;  so  tliat  many  of  the  captains  were  put  to  death 
upon  the  place  of  conquest,  by  order  of  the  kings  of  Castile, 
justly  offended  with  the  horror  of  their  deportment,  and 
almost  all  of  them  hated  and  disesteemed.  God  meritori- 
ously permitted  that  all  this  great  plunder  should  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  sea  in  transportation,  or  in  the  civil  wars 
wherewith  they  devoured  one  another:  and  most  of  the 
men  themselves  were  buried  in  a  foreign  land,  without  any 
fruit  of  their  victory. 

That  the  revenue  from  these  countries,  though  in  the 
hands  of  so  parsimonious  and  so  prudent  a  prince,*  so  little 
answers  the  expectation  given  of  it  to  his  predecessors,  and 
to  that  original  abundance  of  riches  which  was  found  at 
the  first  landing  in  those  new  discovered  countries  (for 
though  a  great  deal  be  fetched  thence,  yet  we  see  ^tis 
nothing  in  comparison  of  that  which  might  be  expected)  is, 
that  the  use  ot  coin  was  there  utterly  unknown,  and  that 
consequently  their  gold  was  found  all  hoarded  together, 
being  of  no  other  use  but  for  ornament  and  show,  as  a 
furniture  reserved  from  father  to  son  by  many  puissant 
kings,  who  were  ever  draining  their  mines  to  make  this 
vast  heap  of  vessels  and  statues  for  the  decoratioti  of  their 
palaces  and  temples;  whereas  our  gold  is  always  in  motion 
and  traffic;  we  cut  it  into  a  thousand  small  pieces,  and  cast 
it  into  a  thousand  forms,  and  scatter  and  disperse  it  in  a 
thousand  ways.  But  suppose  our  kings  should  thus  hoard 
up  all  the  gold  they  could  get  in  several  ages,  and  let 
it  lie  idle  by  them. 

Those  of  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  were  in  some  sort  more 
civilized,  and  more  advanced  in  arts,  than  the  other  nations 
about  them.  Therefore  did  they  judge,  as  we  do,  that  the 
world  was  near  its  period,  and  looked  upon  the  desolation 
we  brought  among  them  as  a  certain  sign  of  it.  They 
believed  that  the  existence  of  the  world  was  divided  into  five 
ages,  and  in  the  life  of  five  successive  suns,  of  whicli  four 
had  already  ended  their  time,  and  that  this  which  gave 
them  light  was  the  fifth.     Tlie  first  perished,  with  aU.  other 

*  PMip  II. 
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creatures,  by  an  universal  inundation  of  water;  the  second 
by  the  heavens  fallingupon  us  and  suffocating  every  living 
thing;  to  which  age  they  assigned  the  giants,  and  showed 
bones  to  the  Spaniards  according  to  the  proportion  of  which 
the  stature  of  men  amounted  to  twenty  feet;  the  third  by 
fire,  which  burned  and  consumed  all;  the  fourth  by  an 
emotion  of  the  air  and  wind,  which  came  with  such  violence 
as  to  beat  down  even  many  mountains,,  wherein  the  men 
died  not,  but  were  turned  into  baboons  (what  impressions 
will  not  the  weakness  of  human  belief  admit?  *)  After  the 
death  of  this  fourth  sun,  the  world  was  twenty-five  years 
in  perpetual  darkness:  in  the  fifteenth  of  which  a  man  and 
a  woman  were  created,  who  restored  the  human  race:  ten 
years  after,  upon  a  certain  day,  the  sun  appeared  newly 
created,  and  since  the  account  of  their  years  takes  begin- 
ning from  that  day:  the  third  day  after  its  creation  the 
ancient  gods  died,  and  the  new  ones  were  since  born  daily. 
After  what  manner  they  think  this  last  sun  shall  perish  my 
author  knows  not;  but  their  number  of  this  fourth  change 
agrees  with  the  great  conjunction  of  stars  which  eight 
hundred  and  odd  years  ago,  as  astrologers  suppose,  pro- 
duced great  alterations  and  novelties  in  the  world. 

As  to  pomp  and  magnificence,  upon  the  account  of  which 
I  engaged  in  this  discourse,  neither  Greece,  Rome,  nor 
Egypt,  whether  for  utility,  difficulty,  or  state,  can  compare 
any  of  their  works  \\\i\\  the  highway  to  be  seen  in  Peru, 
made  by  the  kings  of  the  country,  from  the  city  of  Quito 
to  that  of  Cusco  (three  hundred  leagues),  straight,  even, 
five-and-twenty  paces  wide,  paved  and  provided  on  both 
sides  with  high  and  beautiful  walls;  and  close  by  them,  and 
all  along  on  the  inside,  two  perennial  streams,  bordered 
with  a  beautiful  sort  of  a  tree  which  they  call  Molly.  In 
this  work,  where  they  met  with  rocks  and  mountains,  they 
cut  them  through,  and  made  them  even,  and  filled  up  pits 
and  valleys  with  lime  and  stone  to  make  them  level.  At 
the  end  of  every  day's  journey  are  beautiful  palaces,  fur- 
nished with  provisions,  vestments,  and  arms,  as  well  for 
travelers  as  for  the  armies  th.it  are  to  pass  that  way.  In 
the  estimate  of  this  work  I  have  reckoned  the  difficulty 
which  is  especially  considerable  in  that  place;  they  did  not 

*  The  weakness  has  taken  anotaer  turn  with  some  of  our  modern 
sages,  who  have  turned  baboons  into  men. 
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build  with  any  stones  less  than  ten  feet  square,  and  had  no 
other  conveiiieucy  of  carriage  but  by  drawing  their  load 
themselves  by  force  of  arm,  and  knew  not  so  much  as  the 
art  of  scaffolding,  nor  any  other  Avay  of  standing  to  their 
work,  but  by  throwing  np  earth  against  the  bnilding  as  it 
rose  higher,  taking  it  away  again  when  they  had  done. 

Let  us  here  retui-n  to  our  coaches.  Instead  of  these,  and 
of  all  other  sorts  of  carriages,  they  caused  themselves  to  be 
carried  upon  men's  shoulders.  This  last  king  of  Peru,  the 
day  that  he  was  taken,  was  thus  cariied  between  two  upon 
staves  of  gold,  and  set  in  a  chair  of  gold  in  the  middle  of 
his  army.  As  many  of  these  sedan-men  as  were  killed  to 
make  him  fall  (for  tliey  would  take  him  alive),  so  many 
others  (and  they  contended  for  it)  took  the  place  of  those 
who  were  slain,  so  that  they  could  never  beat  him  down, 
what  slaughter  soever  they  made  of  these  people,  till  a 
light- horseman,  seizing  upon  him,  brought  him  down. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

OF  THE  IXCONVENIENCE  OF  GREATNESS. 

Since  we  cannot  attain  unto  it,  let  us  revenge  ourselves 
by  railing  at  it;  and  yet  it  is  not  absolutely  railing  against 
anything,  to  proclaim  its  defects,  because  they  are  in  all 
things  to  be  found,  how  beautiful  or  how  much  to  be 
coveted  soever.  Greatness,  has  in  general,  this  manifest 
advantage,  that  it  tan  lower  itself  when  it  pleases,  and  has, 
very  near,  the  choice  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  condi- 
tion; for  a  man  does  not  fall  from  all  heights;  there  are 
several  from  which  one  may  descend  without  falling  down. 
It  does,  indeed,  appear  to  me  that  we  value  it  at  too  high  a 
rate,  and  also  overvalue  the  resolution  of  those  whom  we 
have  either  seen,  or  heard,  have  contemned  it,  or  displaced 
themselves  of  their  own  accord:  its  essence  is  not  so  evi- 
dently commodious  that  a  man  may  not,  without  a  miracle, 
refuse  it.  I  find  it  a  very  hard  thing  to  undergo  misfor- 
tunes, but  to  be  content  with  a  modeiute  measure  of  fortune  "^J^ 
and  to  avoid  greatness  I  think  a  very  easy  matter.'^ 
'Tis  methinks,  a  virtue  to  which  I,  who  am  no  conjuror, 
could  without  any  great  endeavor  arrive.  What,  then,  is 
to  be  expected  from  them  that  would  yet  put  into  consider- 
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ation  the  glory  attending  this  refusal,  wlierein  there  may 
lurk  worse  ambition  than  even  in  the  desire  itself,  and 
fruition  of  greatness?  Forasmuch  as  ambition  never  com- 
ports itself  better,  according  to  itself,  than  when  it  proceeds 
by  obscure  and  unfrequented  ways, 

I  incite  my  courage  to  patience,  but  I  rein  it  as  much  as 
I  can  toward  desire.  I  have  as  much  to  wish  for  as 
another,  and  allow  my  wishes  as  much  liberty  and  indis- 
cretion; but,  yet  it  never  befell  me  to  wish  for  either  empire 
or  royalty,  or  the  eminency  of  those  high  and  commanding 
fortunes:  I  do  not  aim  that  way;  I  love  myself  too  well. 
When  I  think  to  gi'ow  greater  'tis  but  very  moderately,  and 
by  a  compelled  and  timorous  advancement,  such  as  is 
proper  for  me  in  resolution,  in  prudence,  in  health,  in 
beauty,  and  even  in  riches  too;  but  this  supreme  reputa- 
tion, this  mighty  authority,  oppress  my  imagination;  and, 
quite  contrary  to  that  other,*  I  should,  peradventure,  I'ather 
choose  to  be  the  second  or  third  in  Perigord,  than  the  first 
at  Paris:  at  least,  without  lying,  rather  the  third  at  Paris 
than  the  first.  I  would  neither  dispute,  a  miserable  un- 
known, with  a  nobleman's  porter,  nor  make  crowds  open  in 
adoration  as  I  pass.  I  am  trained  up  to  a  moderate  condi- 
tion, as  well  by  my  choice  as  fortune;  and  have  made  it 
appear,  in  the  whole  conduct  of  my  life  and  enterprises, 
that  I  have  rather  avoided  than  otherwise  the  climbing 
above  the  degree  of  fortune  wherein  God  has  placed  me  by 
my  birth:  all  natural  constitution  is  equally  just  and  easy. 
My  soul  is  so  sneaking  that  I  measure  not  good  fortune  by 
the  height,  but  by  tlie  facility. 

But  if  my  heart  be  not  great  enough,  'tis  open  enough  to 
make  amends,  at  any  one's  request,  freely  to  lay  open  its 
weakness.  Should  any  one  put  me  upon  comparing  the 
life  of  L.  Thoiius  Balbus,  a  brave  man,  handsome,  learned, 
healthful,  understanding,  and  abounding  in  all  sorts  of 
conveniences  and  pleasures,  leading  a  quiet  life,  and  all  his 
own,  his  mind  well  prepared  against  death,  superstition, 
pain,  and  other  incumbrances  of  human  necessity,  dying  at 
last,  in  battle,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  for  the  defense 
of  his  country,  on  the  one  part;  and  on  the  other  part,  the 
life  of  ]\r.  Regulus,  so  great  and  high  as  is  known  to  every 
one,  and    his  end    admirable;  the   one  without   name  and 

*  Julius  Caesar. 
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without  dignity,  the  other  exemplary,  aiul  glorious  to 
\vonih_M-.  I  sh-oiiM  floiibtless  say  as  Cicero  did,  could  I 
speak  as  well  as  he.*  But  if  I  was  to  compare  them  with 
my  owii,f  I  should  then  also  say  that  the  first  is  as  much 
according  to  my  capacity,  and  from  desire,  which  I  conform 
to  my  capacity,  as  the  second  is  far  beyond  it;  that  I  could 
not  approach  the  last  but  with  veneration,  the  other  I  could 
readily  attain  by  use. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  temporal  greatness,  from  which 
we  are  digressed.  I  disrelish  all  dominion,  whether  active 
or  passive.  Otanes,J  one  of  the  seven  who  had  right  to 
pretend  to  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  did,  as  I  should  willingly 
have  done,  which  was,  tliat  he  gave  up  to  his  concurrents 
his  right  of  being  promoted  to  it,  either  by  election  or  by 
lot,  provided  that  he  and  his  might  live  in  the  empire  out 
of  all  authority  and  subjection,  those  of  the  ancient  laws 
excepted,  and  might  enjoy  all  liberty  that  was  not  preju- 
dicial to  these,  being  as  impatient  of  commanding  as  of 
being  commanded. 

Tlie  most  painful  and  difficult  employment  in  the  world, 
in  my  opinion,  is  worthily  to  discharge  the  office  of  a  king. 
I  excuse  more  of  their  mistakes  than  men  conunonly  do, 
in  consideration  of  the  intolorable  weight  of  their  function, 
which  astounds  me.  'Tis  hard  to  keep  measure  in  so  im- 
measurable a  power;  yet  so  it  is,  that  it  is,  even  to  those 
wiio  are  not  of  the  best  nature,  a  singular  incitement  to 
virtue,  to  be  seated  in  a  place  where  you  cannot  do  the 
least  good  that  shall  not  be  put  upon  record;  and  where 
the  least  benefit  redounds  to  so  many  men,  and  where  your 
talent  of  administration,  like  that  of  preachers,  principally 
addresses  itself  to  the  people,  no  very  exact  judge,  easy  to 
deceive,  and  easily  content.  There  are  few  things  wherein 
we  can  give  a  sincere  judgment,  by  reason  that  there  are 
few  wherein  we  have  not,  in  some  sort,  a  private  interest. 
Superiority  and  inferiority,  dominion  and  subjection,  are 
bound  to  a  natural  envy  and  contest,  and  must  of  necessity 
perpetually  intrench  upon  one  another.  I  believe  neither 
the  one   nor  the    other  touching  the  rights   of   the  other 

*  Cicero,  De  Finibus,  ii.  20,  gives  tlie  preference  to  Regulus,  and 
proclaims  him  the  happier  man. 

f  "  Touch  it  in  my  own  phrase,"  says  Cotton. 

X  Herodotus,  iii.  83. 
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party;  let  reason  therefore,  which  is  inflexible  and  without 
passion,  determine  when  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  it.  'Tis 
not  above  a  mouth  ago  that  I  read  over  two  Scotch 
authors  conteudiug  upon  this  subject,  of  whom  he  who 
stands  for  the  people  makes  kings  to  be  in  a  worse  condi- 
tion than  a  carter;  and  he  who  writes  for  monarch}^  places 
them  some  degrees  above  God  Almighty  in  power  and 
sovereignty. 

Now,  tlie  incouveniency  of  greatness  that  I  have  made 
choice  of  to  consider  in  this  place,  upon  some  occasion  that 
has  lately  put  it  into  my  head,  is  this:  there  is  not,  per- 
adventnre,  anytiiiug  more  pleasant  in  the  commerce  of  men 
than  the  trials  that  we  make  against  one  another,  out  of 
emulation  of  honor  and  worth,  whether  in  the  exercises  of 
the  body  or  in  those  of  the  mind,  wherein  sovereign  great- 
ness can  have  no  true  part.  And,  in  earnest,  I  have  often 
thought  that  by  force  of  respect  itself  men  use  princes  dis- 
dainfully and  injuriously  in  that  particular;  for  the  thing 
I  was  infinitely  offended  at  in  my  childhood,  tliat  they  who 
exercised  with  me  forbore  to  do  their  best  because  they 
found  me  unworthy  of  their  utmost  endeavor,  is  what  we 
see  happen  to  them  daily,  every  one  finding  himself  un- 
worthy to  contend  with  them.  If  we  discover  that  they 
have  the  least  desire  to  get  the  better  of  us,  there  is  no  one 
who  will  not  make  it  his  business  to  give  it  them,  and  who 
will  not  rather  betray  his  own  glory  tlian  offend  theirs;  and 
will,  therein,  employ  so  mucl)  force  only  as  is  necessary  to 
save  their  honor.  What  share  have  'they,  then,  in  the 
engagement,  where  every  one  is  on  their  side?  Methinks 
I  see  those  Paladins  of  ancient  times  presenting  themselves 
to  jousts  and  battle  with  enchanted  arms  and  bodies. 
Brisson,*  running  against  Alexander,  purposely  missed  his 
blovy,  and  made  a  fault  in  his  career;  Alexander  chid  him 
for  it,  but  he  ought  to  have  had  him  whipped.  Upon  this 
consideration  Carneades  said,f  that  "  the  sons  of  princes 
learned  nothing  right  but  to  ride;  by  reason  that,  in  all 
their  other  exercises,  every  one  bends'and  yields  to  them; 
but  a  horse,  that  is  neither  a  flatterer  nor  a  courtier,  throws 

*  Plutarch,  On  Satisfaction  or  Tranquillity  of  the  Mind.  But  in 
bis  essay,  How  a  Man  may  Distinguish  a  Flatterer  from  a  Friend, 
he  calls  him  Chriso. 

f  Plutarch,  How  a  Man,  etc.,  ubi  supra. 
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the  son  of  a  king  with  no  more  ceremony  tiian  he  would 
throw  that  of  a  porter." 

Homer  was  fain  to  consent  that  Venus,  so  sweet  and 
delicate  a  goddess  as  she  was,  should  he  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Troy,  thereby  to  ascribe  courage  and  boldness  to 
her;  qualities  that  cannot  possibly  be  in  those  who  are  ex- 
empt from  danger.  The  gods  are  made  to  be  angry,  to 
fear,  to  run  away,  to  be  jealous,  to  grieve,  to  be  transported 
with  passions,  to  honor  them  with  the  virtues  that, 
among  us,  are  built  upon  these  imperfections.  Who  does 
not  participate  in  the  hazard  and  difficulty  can  claim  no 
interest  in  the  honor  and  pleasure  that  are  the  consequents 
of  hazardous  actions.  'Tis  jiity  a  man  should  be  so  potent 
that  all  things  must  give  way  to  him;  fortune  therein  sets 
you  too  remote  from  society,  and  places  you  in  too  great  a 
solitude.  This  easiness  and  mean  facility  of  making  all 
things  bow  under  you  is"  an  enemy  to  all  sorts  of 
pleasure:  'tis  to  slide,  not  to  go:  ^tis  to  sleep,  and  not 
to  live.  Conceive  man  accompanied  with  omnipotence: 
you  overwhelm  him;  he  must  beg  disturbance  and  op- 
position as  an  alms:  his  being  and  his  good  are  in  indi- 
gence.* 

Their  good  qualities  are  dead  and  lost;  for  they  can 
only  be  peiceived  by  comparison,  and  we  put  them  out  of 
this:  they  have  little  knowledge  of  true  praise,  having  their 
ears  deafened  with  so  continual  and  uniform  an  approba- 
tion. Have  they  to  do  with  the  stupidest  of  all  their  sub- 
jects? they  have  no  means  to  take  any  advantage  of  him, 
if  he  but  say:  '"Tis  because  he  is  my  king,"  he  thinks  he 
has  said  enough  to  express,  that  he,  therefore,  suffered 
himself  to  be  overcome.  Tins  quality  stifles  and  consumes 
the  otlier  true  and  essential  qualities:  they  are  sunk  in  the 
royalty;  and  leave  them  nothing  to  recommend  themselves 
with  but  actions  that  directly  concern  and  serve  the  func- 
tion of  their  place;  'tis  so  much  to  be  a  king,  that  this 
alone  remains  to  them.  The  outer  glare  that  environs  him 
conceals  and  shrouds  him  from  us;  our  sight  is  there 
repelled  and  dissipated,  being  filled  and  stopped  by  this 
prevailing  light.   The  senate  awarded  the  prize  of  eloquence 

*  In  the  Bordeaux  copy,  Montaigne  liere  adds,  "  Evil  to  man  is, 
in  its  turn,  good;  and  good,  evil.  Neither  is  pain  always  to  he 
shunned,  nor  pleasure  always  to  be  pursued." 
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to  Tiberius;  lie  refused  it,  esteeming  that  though  it  had 
been  just,  he  could  derive  no  advantage  from  a  judgment 
so  partial,  and  that  was  so  little  free  to  judge. 

As  we  give  them  all  advantages  of  honor,  so  do  we 
soothe  and  authorize  all  their  vices  and  defects,  not  only 
by  ai)probation,  but  by  imitation  also.  Every  one  of 
Alexander's  followers  carried  his  head  ou  one  side,  as  he 
did;*  and  the  flatterers  of  Dionysius  ran  against  one 
another  in  his  presence,  and  stumbled  at  and  overturned 
whatever  was  under  foot,  to  show  they  were  as  purblind  as 
he.f  Hernia  itself  has  also  served  to  recommend  a  man  to 
favor;  I  have  seen  deafness  affected;  and  because  the 
master  hated  his  wife,  PlutarchJ  has  seen  his  courtiers 
repudiate  theirs,  whom  they  loved:  and,  which  is  yet 
more,  uncleanliness  and  all  manner  of  dissolution  have  so 
been  in  fashion;  as  also  disloyalty,  blasphemy,  cruelty, 
heresy,  superstition,  irreligion,  effeminacy,  and  worse,  if 
worse  there  be:  and  by  an  example  yet  more  dangerous 
than  that  of  Mithridates'§  flatterers  who  as  their  master 
pretended  to  the  honor  of  a  good  physician,  came  to  him 
to  have  incisions  and  cauteries  made  in  their  limbs;  for 
these  others  suffered  the  soul,  a  more  delicate  and  noble 
part,  to  be  cauterized. 

But  to  end  where  I  began;  the  Emperor  Adrian,  dis- 
puting with  the  philosojiher  Favorinus  about  the  interpre- 
tation of  some  word,  Favorinus  soon  yielded  him  the 
victory;  for  which  his  friends  rebuking  him:  "  You  talk 
simply,"  said  he,  "  would  you  not  have  him  wiser  than  I, 
who  commands  thirty  legions?  "  ||  Augustus  wrote  verses 
against  Asinius  Pollio,  and  "I,"  said  Pollio,  "  say  nothing, 
for  it  is  not  prudence  to  write  in  contest  with  him  who  has 


*   Plutarcli  on  the  Difference,  etc.,  ^ibi  supra. 

\  Idem,  ibid.,  who,  however,  only  gives  one  instance,  and  in   this 
he  tells  us  that  the  man  visited  his  wife  privately. 

X  TTbi  supra. 

§  Idem,  ibid. 

II  Spartian,  Life  of  Adrian,  c.  15. 
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power  to  prescribe;"  *  uiul  he  had  reason;  for  Dionysius, 
because  he  couhl  not  equal  Philoxeuus  in  poesy  and  Plato 
iu  discourse,  condeuined  the  oue  to  the  quarries,  and  sent 
the  other  to  be  sold  for  a  sUive  into  the  ishind  of  yEgiua. f 


CHAPTER  XXXXIX. 

OF    THE    ART    OF     CONFERENCE, 

'Tis  A  custom  of  our  justice  to  condemn  some  for  a  warn- 
ing to  others.  To  condemu  them  for  having  done  amiss, 
were  folly,  as  Plato  says,|  for  what  is  done  can  never  be 
undone;  but  'tis  to  the  end  they  may  offend  no  more,  and 
that  others  may  avoid  the  example  of  their  offense:  we  "^ 
do  not  correct  the  man  we  hang;  we  correct  otliers  by  liim. 
I  do  the  same;  my  errors  are  sometimes  natural,  incorrigi- 
ble, and  irremediable:§  but  the  good  which  virtuous  men 
do  to  the  public,  in  making  tlieuiselves  imitated,  I,  per^ 
adventure,  may  do  in  making  my  manners  avoided: 

"  Nonne  vides,  Albiut  male  vivat  filius?  utque 
Barrus  inops'?   magnum  documentum,  ue  patriam  rem 
Perdere  quis  velit;"  || 

publishing  and  accusing  my  own  imperfections,  some  one 
will  learn  to  be  afraid  of  them.  The  parts  that  I  most 
esteem  in  myself,  derive  more  honor  from  decrying  than 
from  commending  myself:  which  is  the  reason  why  I  so 
often  fall  into,  and  so  much  insist  upon  that  strain.  But, 
when  all  is  summed  up,  a  man  never  speaks  of  himself 
without  loss;  a  man's  accusations  of  himself  are  always 
believed;  hisjDraises  never.  There  may,  perad venture,  be 
someljf  my  owif  complexion  who  better  instruct  myself  by 

*  Macrobes,  Saturn,  ii.  4. 

f  Plutarch,  On  Satisfaction  of  mind,  c.  10.  Diogenes  Laertius, 
however,  in  his  Life  of  Plato,  iii.  18,  says  that  Plato's  offense  was 
the  speaking  too  freely  to  the  tryant. 

I  Laws,  xi.  934. 

§  In  one  of  his  copies,  Montaigne  struck  out  the  word  "  irremedi- 
able." 

II  "  Observe  the  wretched  condition  of  wealthy  Albius'  son,  and 
the  poverty  of  Barrus:  a  good  lesson  for  young  heirs  not  to  fool 
away  their  patrimony." — Horace,  Sat.  i.  4,  109. 
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contrariety  fchau  by  similitude,  and  by  avoiding  than  by 
imitation.  The  elder  Cato  had  an  eye  to  this  sort  of  disci- 
pline, when  he  said,  "  that  the  wise  may  learn  more  of  fools 
than  fools  can  of  the  wise;"  and  Pausauias  tells  us  of  an 
ancient  player  upon  the  harp,  who  was  wont  to  make  his 
scholars  go  to  hear  one  who  played  very  ill,  who  lived  over 
against  him,  that  they  might  learn  to  liate  his  discords  and 
false  measures.  The  horror  of  cruelty  more  inclines  me  to 
clemency,  than  any  example  of  clemency  could  possibly  do. 
A  good  rider  does  not  so  much  mend  my  seat,  as  an  awk- 
ward attorney  or  a  Venetian  on  horseback;  and  a  clownish 
way  of  speaking  more  reforms  mine  than  the  most  correct. 
The  ridiculous  and  simple  look  of  another  always  warns 
and  advises  me;  that  which  pricks,  rouses  and  incites 
much  better  tlian  that  which  tickles.  The  time  is  now 
proper  for  us  to  reform  backward;  more  by  dissenting 
than  by  agreeing;  by  differing  more  than  by  consent. 
Profiting  little  by  good  examples,  I  make  use  of_ those  that 

^^  areJU,  which  are  everywhere  to  be  found;  1  endeavor  to 
render  myself  as  agreeable  as  I  see  others  offensive;  as  con- 
stant as  I  see  others  fickle;  as  affable  as  I  see  others  rough; 
as  good  as  I  see  others  evil:  but  I  propose  to  m3^self  imprac- 
ticable measures, 
\  The  most  fruitful  and  natural  exercise  of  the  mind,  in 
my  opinion,  is-jcai4*»vsation;  I  find  the  use  of  it  more  sweet 

^     '  than  of  any  other  action  pf  life;  and  for  that  reason  it  is 

\that,  if  I  were  now  compelled  to  choose,  I  should  sooner,  I 
Hhink,  consent  to  lose  my  sight,  than  my  hearing  and 
'' speech.  The  Athenians,  and  also  the  Romans,  kept  this 
exercise  in  great  honor  in  their  academies;  the  Italians 
retain  some  traces  of  it  to  this  day,  to  their  great  advan- 
tage, as  is  manifest  by  the  comparison  of  our  understand- 
ings with  theirs.  The  studj  of.  bo^ks.  is  .a  languisliing 
and  feeble ..  motioji,,.  thaL  ,Ixe,a.ta-Jiat>,jy.hera;iuS...  caix^arsation 
teaches  and  exercises  at  once.  If  I  converse  with  an  under- 
standing man,  and  a  rough  disputant,  he  presses  hard  upon 
me,  and  pricks  me  on  both  sides;  his  imaginations  raise  up 
mine  to  more  than  ordinary  pitch;  jealousy,  glory,  and 
contention,  stimulate  ami  raise  me  up  to  something  above 
myself;  and  concurrence  is  a  quality  totally  offensive  in 
discourse.  But,  as  our  minds  fortify  themselves  by  the 
communication  of  vigorous  and  regular  uudei'standings, 
'tis  not  to  be  expressed  how  mucli  they  lose  and  degenerate 
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by  the  continual  commerce  aiul  frequentation  we  have 
with  such  as  are  mean  and  weak;  there  is  no  contagion 
that  spreads  like  that;  I  know  sufficiently  by  experience 
what  'tis  worth  a  yard,  I  love  to  discourse  and  dispute, 
but  it  is  with  but  few  men,  and  for  myself;  for  to  do  it  as 
a  spectacle  and  entertainment  to  great  persons,  and  to 
make  of  a  man's  wit  and  words  competitive  parade,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  very  unbecoming  a  man  of  honor. 

Folly  is  a  scurvy  quality;  but  not  to  beable  to  endure  it, 
to  fret  and  vex  at  it,  as  I  do,  is  another  sort  of  disease 
little  less  troublesome  than  folly  itself;  and  is  the  thing 
that  I  will  now  accuse  in  myself.  I  enter  into  conference, 
and  dispute  with  great  liberty  and  facility,  forasmuch  as 
opinion  meets  in  me  with  a  soil  very  unfit  for  penetration, 
and  wherein  to  take  any  deep  root;  no  propositions  aston- 
ish me,  no  belief  offends  me,  though  never  so  contrary  to 
iny  own;  there  is  no  so  frivolous  and  extravagant  fancy 
that  does  not  seem  to  me  suitable  to  the  production  of 
human  wit.  We,  who  deprive  oui'judgment  of  the  I'ight  of 
determining,  look  indifferently  upon  the  divei'se  opinions, 
and  if  we  incline  not  our  judgment  to  them,  yet  we  easily 
give  them  the  hearing.  Where  one  scale  is  totally  empty, 
I  let  the  other  waver  under  old  wives' di'cams;  and  I  think 
myself  excusable,  if  I  pi'efer  the  odd  number;  Thursday 
rather  than  Friday;  if  I  had  rather  be  the  twelfth  or 
fourteenth,  than  the  thirteenth  at  table;  if  I  had  rather, 
on  a  journey,  see  a  hare  run  by  me  than  cross  my  way,  and 
rather  give  my  man  my  left  foot  than  my  right,  when  he 
comes  to  put  on  my  stockings.  All  such  whimsies  as  are 
in  use  among  us,  deserve  at  least  a  hearing:  for  my  part, 
they  only  with  me  import  inanity,  but  they  import  that. 
Moreover,  vulgar  and  casual  opinions  are  something  more 
than  nothing  in  nature;  and  he  who  will  not  suffer  him- 
self to  proceed  so  far,  falls,  peradventure,  into  the  vice  of 
obstinacy,  to  avoid  that  of  superstition. 

The  contradictions  of  judgments,  then,  neither  offend 
nor  alter,  they  only  rouse  and  exercise,  ^me.  We  evade 
correction,  whereas  we  ought  to  offer  and  present  ourselves 
to  it,  especially  when  it  appears  in  the  form  of  conference, 
and  not  of  authority.  At  every  opposition,  we  do  not  con- 
sider whether  or  no  it  be  just,  but,  riglit  or  wrong,  how  to 
disengage  ourselves;  instead  of  extending  the  arms,  we 
thrust  out  our  claws.     1  could  suffer  myself  to  be  rudely 
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liandled  by  m}^  friend,  so  much  as  to  tell  me  that  I  am  a 
fool,  and  talk  I  know  not  of  what.  I  love  stout  expressions 
among  gentlemen,  and  to  have  them  speak  as  they  think; 
we  must  fortify  and  harden  our  hearing  against  this  tender- 
ness of  the  ceremonious  sound  of  words,  I  love  a  strong 
and^^manlj  familiarity  a^id  conjversation ;  a  friendship  that 
pleases  itself  in  the  sharpness  and  vigor  of  its  communi- 
cation, like  love  in  biting  and  scratching;  it  is  not  vigor- 
ous and  generous  enough,  if  it  be  not  quarrelsome,  if  it  be 
civilized  and  artificial,  if  it  treads  nicely  and  fears  the 
shock:  "Neqiie  enim  dispufari,  sine 7'eprehensione, potest."  * 
When  any  one  contradicts  ine,  he  raises  my  attention,  not 
my  auger;  I  advance  toward  him  who  controverts,  who 
instructs  me;  the  cause  of  truth  ought  to  be  the  common 
cause  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  What  will  the  angry 
man  answer?  Passion  has  already  confounded  liis  judg- 
ment; agitation  has  usurped  the  place  of  reason.  It  were 
not  amiss  that  the  decision  of  our  disputes  should  pass  by 
wager;  that  there  might  be  a  material  mark  of  our  losses, 
to  the  end  we  might  the  better  remember  them;  and  that 
my  man  might  tell  me:  "  Your  ignorance  and  obstinacy 
cost  you  last  year,  at  several  times,  a  huiidred  crowns."  I 
hail  and  caress  truth  in  what  quarter  soever  I  find  it,  and 
cheerfully  surrender  myself,  and  open  my  conquered  arms 
as  far  off  as  I  can  discover  it;  and,  provided  it  be  not  too 
imperiously,  take  a  pleasure  in  being  reproved,  and  accom- 
modate myself  to  my  accusers,  very  often  more  by  reason 
of  civility  than  amendment,  loving  to  gratify  and  nourish 
the  liberty  of  admonition  by  my  facility  o±  submitting  to 
it,  and  this  even  at  my  own  expense. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  hard  to  bring  the  men  of  my  time  to 
it;  they  have  not  the  coui'age  to  correct,  because  they  have 
not  the  courage  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  corrected;  and 
speak  always  with  dissimulation  in  the  presence  of  one 
another.  I  take  so  great  a  pleasure  in  being  judged  and 
known,  that  it  is  almost  indifferent  to  me  in  which  of  the 
two  forms  I  am  so;  my  imagination  so  often  contradicts 
and  condemns  itself,  that  ^tis  all  one  to  me  if  another  do  it, 
especially  considering  that  I  give  his  reprehension  no 
greater  authority  than  I  choose;  but  I  break  with  him, 
who  carries  himself  so  high,  as  I  know  of  one  who  repents 

*  "  Neither  can  a  man  dispute,  but  he  must  contradict." — CiCEBO, 
De  Finib.,  i.  8, 
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his  advice,  if  not  believed,  and  takes  it  for  an  affront  if  it 
be  not  immediately  followed.  That  Socrates  always  received  i 
smilingly  the  contradictions  offered  to  liis  arguments,  ' 
a  man  may  say  arose  from  his  stren_gth  of  reason;  and 
that,  the  advantage  being  certain  to  fall  on  his  side,  he 
accepted  them  as  matter  of  new  victory.  But  we  see,  on 
the  contrary,  that  nothing  in  argument  renders  our  senti- 
ment so  delicate,  as  tiie  opinion  of  pre-eminence,  and  dis- 
dain of  the  adversary;  and  that,  in  reason,  'tis  rather  for 
the  weaker  to  take  in  good  part  the  oppositions  that  correct 
him  and  set  him  right.  In  earnest,  I  rather  choose  the 
company  of  those  who  ruffle  me  than  of  those  who  fear 
me;  'tis  a  dull  and  hurtful  pleasure  to  have  to  do  with 
people  who  admire  ns  and  approve  of  all  we  sa,y.  Antis- 
thenes  commanded  his  children*  never  to  take  it  kindly  or 
for  a  favor,  when  any  man  commended  them.  I  find  I 
am  much  prouder  of  the  victory  I  obtain  over  myself,  when, 
iu  the  very  ardor  of  dispute,  I  make  myself  submit  to  my 
adversary's  force  of  reason,  than  I  am  pleased  with  the 
victory  I  obtain  over  him  through  his  weakness.  In  fine, 
I  receive  and  admit  of  all  manner  of  attacks  that  are  direct, 
how  weak  soever;  but  I  am  too  impatient  of  those  that  are 
made  out  of  form.  I  care  not  what  the  subject  is,  tiie 
opinions  are  to  me  all  one,  and  I  am  almost  indifferent 
whetlier  I  get  the  better  or  the  worse.  I  can  peaceably 
argue  a  whole  day  together,  if  the  argument  be  carried  on 
with  method;  I  do  not  so  much  require  force  and  subtlety 
as  order]  I  mean  the  order  which  we  every  day  observe  in 
the  wranglings  of  shepherds  and  shop-boys,  but  never 
among  us;  if  they  start  from  their  subject,  'tis  out  of  in- 
civility, and  so  'tis  with  us;  but  their  tumult  and  impa- 
tience never  pnt  them  out  of  their  theme;  their  argument 
still  continues  its  course;  if  they  interrupt  and  do  not 
stay  for  one  another,  they  at  least  understand  one  another. 
Any  one  answers  too  well  for  me,  if  he  answers  what  I  say: 
when  the  dispute  is  irregular  and  disordered,  I  leave  the 
thing  itself,  and  insist  upon  the  form  with  anger  and  in- 
discretion; falling  into  a  willful,  malicious,  and  imperious 
way  of  disputation,  of  whicli  I  am  afterward  ashamed. 
^Tis  ini^ossible  to  deal  fairly  with  a  fool:  my  jiulgment  is 
not  only  corrupted  under  the  hand  of  so  impetuous  a  mas- 
ter, but  my  conscience  also. 

*  Plutarcli,  On  False  Sliame,  c.  13. 
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Our  disputes  ought  to  be  interdicted  and  pnnislied  as 
well  as  other  verbal  crimes:  what  vice  *  do  tliey  not  raise 
and  heap  up,  being  always  governed  and  commanded  by 
passion?  We  first  quarrel  with  their  reasons,  and  then 
with  the  men.  We  only  learn  to  dispute  that  we  may 
contradict:  and  so,  every  one  contradicting  and  being  con- 
tradicted, it  falls  out  that  the  fruit  of  disputation  is  to  lose 
and  annihilate  truth.  Therefore  it  is  that  Plato  in  his 
Republic  f  prohibits  this  exercise  to  fools  and  ill-bred  peo- 
ple^ To  what  end  do  you  go  about  to  inquire  of  him,  who 
knows  nothing  to  the  purpose?  A  man  does  no  injury  to 
the  subject,  when  he  leaves  it  to  seek  how  he  may  treat  it; 
I  do  not  mean  by  an  artificial  and  scholastic  way,  but  by  a 
natural  one,  with  a  sound  understanding.  What  will  it  be 
in  the  end?  One  flies  to  the  east,  the  other  to  the  west; 
they  lose  the  principal,  dispersing  it  in  the  crowd  of  in- 
cidents: after  an  hour  of  tempest,  they  know  not  what 
they  seek;  one  is  low,  the  other  high,  and  a  third  wide. 
One  catches  at  a  word  and  a  simile;  another  is  no  longer 
sensible  of  what  is  said  in  opposition  to  him,  and  thinks 
only  of  going  on  at  his  own  rate,  not  of  answering  you 
another,  finding  himself  too  weak  to  make  good  his  rest, 
feai's  all,  refuses  all,  at  the  very  beginning,  confounds  the 
subject;  or,  in  the  very  height  of  the  dispute,  stops  short 
and  is  silent,  by  a  peevisli  ignorance  affecting  a  proud  con- 
tempt or  a  foolishly  modest  avoidance  of  further  debate; 
provided  this  man  strikes,  he  cares  not  how  much  he  lays 
himself  open;  the  other  counts  his  words,  and  weighs  them 
for  reasons;  another  oidy  brawls,  and  uses  the  advantage 
of  his  lungs.  Here's  one  who  learnedly  concludes  against 
himself,  and  another  who  deafens  you  with  prefaces  and 
senseless  digressions;  another  falls  into  downright  railing, 
and  seeks  a  quarrel  after  the  German  fashion,  to  disengage 
himself  from  a  wit  that  presses  too  hard  upon  him;  and  a 
last  man  sees  nothing  into  the  reason  of  the  thing,  but 
draws  a  line  of  oircumvallation  ahout  you  of  dialectic 
clauses,  and  the  formulas  of  his  art. 

Now,  who  would  not  enter  into  distrust  of  sciences,  and 
doubt  whether  he  can  reap  from    them  any  solid  fruit  for 

*  This  paragraph  is  almost  literally  copied  into  the  "  Art  de  Pen- 
ser,"  or  "  Lngique  dii  Port  Royal,"  iii.  21,  7. 

f  Book  vii.,  sub  Jin. 
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the  service  of  life,  considering  the  use  we  put  them  to? 
''  Niliil sanantibus  litferis."  *  Who  lias  got  understanding 
by  his  lagj£?  Where  are  all  her  fair  promises?  "  JVec  ad  T^^ 
melius  vivend'um,  nee  ad  commodius  disserendnm."  \  Is  ^^ 
there  more  noise  or  confusion  in  the  scolding  of  fishwives 
than  in  the  public  disputes  of  men  of  this  profession?  I 
had  rather  my  son  should  learnmjiUjjdiouse  to  speak,  than  J"^' 
in  th£_^chools  to  prate.  Take  a  master  of  arts,  and  confer  '^'** 
with  him;  why  does  he  not  make  us  sensible  of  this  artifi- 
cial excellence?  and  why  does  he  not  captivate  women  and 
ignoramnses,  as  we  are,  with  admii'ation  at  the  steadiness 
of  his  reasons,  and  the  beauty  of  his  order?  why  does  he 
not  sway  and  persuade  us  to  what  he  will?  why  does  a 
man,  who  has  so  much  advantage  in  matter  and  treatment 
mix  railing,  indiscretion,  and  fury  in  his  disputations? 
Strip  him  of  his  gown,  his  hood,  and  his  Latin,  let  him  not 
batter  our  ears  with  Aristotle,  pure  and  simple, J  you  will 
take  him  for  one  of  ns,  or  worse.  While  they  torment  us 
with  this  complication  and  confusion  of  words,  it  fares  with 
them,  methinks,  as  with  jugglers;  their  dexterity  imposes 
upon  our  senses,  but  does  not  at  all  work  upon  our  belief; 
this  legerdemain  excepted,  they  perform  nothing  that  is  not 
very  ordinary  and  mean:  for  being  the  more  learned,  they 
are  none  the  less  fools. §  I  love  and  honor  knowledge  as 
much  as  they  that  have  it,  and  in  its  true  use  'tis  the  most 
noble  and  the  greatest  acquisition  of  men;  but  iu  such  as  .:.;— j!- 
I  speak  of  (and  the  number  of  them  is  infinite),  who  build 
their  fundamental  sufficiency  and  value  upon  it,  who  appeal 
from  their  understanding  to  their  memory,  "  svh  aliena 
umbra  laten.fes,"l  and  who  can  do  nothing  but  by  book,  I 
hate  it,  if  I  dare  to  say  so,  woise  than  stupidity  itself.  In 
my  country,  and  in  my  time,  learning  improves  fortunes 
en  on  gh ,  b  lit  j  \<)1  Dlilldg.;  if  it  meet  with  those  that  are  dull 

*  "  Letters  which  cure  nothing  " — Seneca,  Ex>.  59. 

f  "  It  neither  makes  a  man  live  better  nor  talk    better." — CiCERO, 
J)e  Fin.,  i.  19. 

X  Tout    pur  et  tout    crud.     "  Aristotle   who   is   wholly   pure  and 
wholly  believed." — Cotton. 

§  So  Hobbes  said  that  if  he  had   learned  as   much   as   the   college      ! 
pedar.ts  he  should  be  as  great  a  blockhead  as  they.  ''^^ 

I  "  Cowering  under  foreign  shelter." — Seneca,  Kp.  33 
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and  l)eavy,  it  overcharges  and  suffocates  them,  leaving  them 
a  crude  and  undigested  mass;  if  airy  and  fine,  it  purifies, 
clarifies,  and  subtilizes  them,  even  to  exinanition.  'Tis  a 
thing  of  almost  indifferent  quality;  a  very  useful  accession 
to  a  well-born  soul,  but  hurtful  and  pernicious  to  others; 
or  rather  a  thing  of  very  precious  use,  that  will  not  suffer 
itself  to  be  purchased  at  an  under  rate;  in  the  hand  of 
some  'tis  a  scepter,  in  that  of  others  a  fool's  bauble. 

But  let  us  proceed.  What  greater  victory  can  you  expect 
than  to  make  your  enemy  see  and  know  that  he  is  not  able 
to  encounter  you?  When  you  get  the  better  of  your  argu- 
ment, 'tis  truth  that  wins;  when  yon  get  the  advantage  of 
form  and  method,  'tis  then  you  who  win.  1  am  of  opinion 
that  in  Plato  and  Xenophon  Socrates  disputes  more  in 
favor  of  the  disputants  than  in  favor  of  the  dispute,  and 
more  to  instruct  Euthydemns  and  Protagoras  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  impertinence,  than  in  the  impertinence  of 
their  art.  He  takes  hold  of  the  first  subject  like  one  who 
has  a  more  profitable  end  than  to  explain  it — namely,  to 
clear  the  understandings  that  he  takes  upon  him  to  instruct 
and  exercise.  To  hunt  after  truth  is  properly  our  business, 
and  we  are  inexcusable  it  we  carry  on  the  chase  imperti- 
nently and  ill;  to  fail  of  seizing  it  is  another  thing,  for  we 
are  born  to  inquire  after  truth:  it  belongs  to  a  greater 
power  to  possess  it.  It  is  not,  as  Democritus  said,  hid  in 
the  bottom  of  the  deeps,  but  rather  elevated  to  an  infinite 
height  in  the  divine  knowledge.*  The  world  is  but  a  school 
of  inquisition:  it  is  not  who  sliall  enter  the  ring,  but  who 
shall  run  the  best  courses.  He  may  as  well  play  the  fool 
who  speaks  true,  as  he  who  speaks  false,  for  we  are  upon 
the  manner,  not  the  matter,  of  speaking.  'Tis  my  humor 
as  much  to  regard  the  form  as  tlie  substance,  and  the  advo- 
cate as  much  as  the  cause,  as  Alcibiades  ordered  we  should: 
and  every  day  pass  away  my  time  in  reading  authors  with- 
out any  consideration  of  their  learning;  their  manner  is 
what  I  look  after,  not  their  subject.  And  just  so  do  I 
hunt  after  the  conversation  of  any  emmentjxit,  not  that  he 
may  teach  me,  but  that  I  may  know  him,  and  that  know- 
ing him,  if  I  think  him  worthy  of  imitation,  I  may 
imitate  him.  Every  man  may  speak  truly,  but  to  speak 
methodically,  prudently,  and  fully,  is  a  talent  that  few  men 

*  Lactantius,  Divin.  Institut.,  iii.  28. 
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have.  The  falsity  that  proceeds  from  ignorance  does  uot 
offend  me,  but  tlie  foppery  of  it.  I  have  broken  off  several 
treaties  that  would  have  been  of  advantage  to  me  by  reason 
of  the  impertinent  contestations  of  those  witli  whom  I 
treated.  I  am  not  moved  once  in  a  year  at  the  faults  of 
those  over  whom  I  have  authority,  but  upon  the  account 
of  the  ridiculous  obstinacy  of  their  allegations,  denials, 
excuses,  we  are  every  day  going  together  by  the  ears;  they 
neither  understand  what  is  said,  nor  why,  and  answer 
accordingly;  'tis  enough  to  drive  a  man  mad.  I  never 
feel  any  hurt  upon  my  head  but  when  'tis  knocked  against 
another,  and  more  easily  forgive  the  vices  of  my  servants 
than  their  boldness,  importunity,  and  folly;  let  them  do 
less,  provided  they  understand  what  they  do;  you  live  in 
hope  to  warm  tlieir  affection  to  your  service,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  be  had  or  to  be  expected  from  a  log. 

But  what,  if  I  take  tilings  otherwise  than  tliey  are? 
Perhaps  I  do;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  accuse  my  own 
impatience,  and  hold,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  equally 
vicious  both  in  him  that  is  in  the  right,  and  in  him  that  is 
in  the  wrong;  for  'tis  always  a  tyrannic  sourness  not  to  en- 
dure a  form  conti'ary  to  one's  own:  and,  besides,  there  can- 
not, in  truth,  be  a  greater,  more  constant,  nor  more  irregu- 
lar folly  than  to  be  moved  and  angry  at  the  follies  of  the 
world,  for  it  principally  makes  us  quarrel  with  ourselves; 
and  the  old  philosopher  *  never  wanted  occasion  for  his 
tears  while  he  considered  himself.  i\Iiso,  one  of  the  seven 
sages,  of  a  Timonian  and  Democritic  humor,  being  asked, f 
"  What  he  laughed  at,  being  alone?  "  "  That  I  do  laugh 
alone,"  answered  he.  How  many  ridiculous  things,  in  my 
own  opinion,  do  I  say  and  answer  every  day  tliat  comes 
over  my  head?  and  then  how  many  more,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  others?  If  I  bite  my  own  lips,  what  ought 
others  to  do?  In  fine,  we  must  live  among  the  living, 
and  let  the  river  run  under  the  bridge,  without  our  care, 
or,  at  least,  without  our  disturbance.  In  truth,  why  do 
we  meet  a  man  with  a  hunch-back,  or  any  other  deformity 
without  being  moved,  and  cannot  endure  the  encounter  of 
a  deformed  mind  without  being  angry?  this  vicious  sour- 
ness sticks  more  to  the  judge  than  to  the  crime.     Let  us 

*  Heraciitus,  Juvenal,  x.  32. 
j-  Diogenes  Laertius,  i.  108. 
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always  have  this  sayiug  of  Plato  in  our  months:  ''  Do  not 
I  think  things  unsouud,  becauselam  not  sound  in  myself? 
Am  I  not  myself  in  fault?  may  not  my  observations  reflect 
upon  myself?"  a  wise  and  divine  saying,  that  lashes  the 
most  universal  and  common  error  of  mankind.  Not  only 
the  reproaches  tliat  we  throw  in  the  face  of  one  another, 
but  our  reasons  also,  our  arguments  and  controversies,  are 
reboundable  upon  us,  and  we  wound  ourselves  with  our 
own  weapons:  of  which  antiquity  has  left  me  enough 
grave  examples.  It  was  ingeniously  and  home-said  by  him, 
who  was  the  inventor  of  this  sentence: 

"  Stercus  cuique  suum  bene  olet."  * 

We  see  nothing  behind  us;  we  mock  ourselves  an  hun- 
dred times  a  day,  when  we  deride  our  neighbors;  and  we 
detest  in  others  the  defects  which  are  more  manifest  in  us, 
and  which  we  admire  with  marvelous  inadvertency  and  im- 
pudence. It  was  but  yesterday  that  I  heard  a  man  of  un- 
derstanding and  of  good  rank,  as  pleasantly  as  justly  scoff- 
ing at  the  folly  of  another,  who  did  nothing  but  torment 
everybody  with  the  catalogue  of  his  genealogy  and  alliances, 
above  half  of  them  false  (for  they  are  most  apt  to  fall  into 
such  ridiculous  discourses,  whose  qualities  are  most  dubious 
and  least  sure),  and  yet,  would  he  have  looked  into  him- 
self, he  would  have  discerned  himself  to  be  no  less  intem- 
perate and  wearisome  in  extolling  his  life's  pedigree.  Oh, 
importunate  presumption,  with  which  the  wife  sees  herself 
armed  by  the  hands  of  her  own  husband!  Did  he  under- 
stand Latin  we  should  say  to  him: 

"  Agesis,  lisec  nou  insanit  satis  sua  sponte:  instiga."f 

I  do  not  say  that  no  man  should  accuse  another,  who  is 
not  clean  himself — for  then  no  one  would  ever  accuse — 
clean  from  the  same  sort  of  sjDot;  but  I  mean  that  our 
judgment,  falling  upon  another  who  is  then  in  question, 
should  not,  at  the  same  time,  spare  ourselves,  but  sentence 
us  with  an  inward  and  severe  authority.  'Tis  an  office  of 
charity,  that  he  who  cannot  reclaim  himself  from  a  vice, 
should,  nevertheless,  endeavor  to  remove  it  from  another, 

*•■' Every     mau     thinks     his     own     excrements     smell     well." 
—Erasmus,  Adag. 

\  "Come!    of  herself  she   is  not    mad    enough:  urge  her  on."— 
Teuence,  And.,  iv.  2,  9. 
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iu  whom,  pertidveuture,  it  may  not  have  so  deep  and  so 
malignant  a  root;  neitlior  do  I  think  it  an  answer  to  the 
purpose  to  tell  him  who  reproves  me  for  my  fault  that  he 
himself  is  guilty  of  the  same.  What  of  that?  The  re- 
proof is,  notwithstanding,  true  and  of  very  good  use. 
Had  we  a  good  nose,  our  own  ordure  would  stink  worse  to 
us,  forasmuch  as  it  is  our  own:  and  Socrates  is  of  opinion 
that  wlioever  should  find  himself,  his  son,  and  a  stranger 
guilty  of  any  violence  and  wrong,  ought  to  begin  with 
himself,  present  himself  first  to  the  sentence  of  justice, 
and  implore,  to  purge  himself,  the  assistance  of  the  hand 
of  the  executioner;  in  the  next  place,  he  should  proceed  to 
his  son,  and  lastly,  to  the  stranger.  If  this  precept  seem 
too  severe,  he  ought  at  least  to  present  himself  the  first,  to 
the  punishment  of  his  own  conscience. 

The  senses  are  our  first  and  proper  judges,  which  per- 
ceive not  things  but  by  external  accidents;  and  'tis  no 
wonder,  if  iu  all  the  parts  of  the  service  of  our  societ}^, 
there  is  so  perpetual  and  universal  a  mixture  of  ceremonies 
and  superficial  appearances;  insomuch  that  the  best  and 
most  effectual  part  of  our  politics  therein  consist. 
'Tis  still  man  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  of  whom 
the  condition  is  wonderfully  corporal.  Let  those 
who,  of  these  late  years,  would  erect  for  us  such 
a  contemplative  and  immaterial  an  exercise  of  religion, 
not  wonder  if  there  be  some  who  think  it  had 
vanished  and  melted  through  their  fingers,  had  it  not  more 
upheld  itself  among  us  as  a  mark,  title,  and  instrument 
of  division  and  faction,  than  by  itself.  As  in  conference, 
tlie  gravity,  robe,  and  fortune  of  him  who  speaks,  ofttimes 
gives  reputation  to  vain  arguments  and  idle  words,  it  is  not 
to  be  presumed  but  that  a  man,  so  attended  and  feared, 
has  not  in  him  more  than  ordinary  sufficiency;  and  that  he 
to  whom  the  king  has  given  so  many  offices  and  commis- 
sions and  charges,  he  so  supercilious  and  proud,  has  not  a 
great  deal  more  iu  him,  than  another  who  salutes  him  at  so 
great  a  distance,  and  who  has  no  employment  at  all.  Not 
only  the  words,  but  the  grimaces  also  of  these  people,  are 
considered  and  put  into  the  account;»every  one  making  it 
his  business  to  give  them  some  fine  and  solid  interpietation. 
If  they  stoop  to  the  common  conference,  and  that  you  offer 
anything  but  approbation  and  reverence,  they  then  knock 
you  down  with  the  authority  of  their  experience:  they  have 
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lieard,  they  have  seen,  they  have  done  so  aud  so:  yon  are 
crushed  with  examples.  I  shonld  tell  them,  that  the  frnit 
of  a  snrgeon's  experience,  is  not  the  history  of  his  pi'actice, 
and  his  remembering  that  he  has  cured  four  people  of  the 
plague  and  three  of  the  gout,  unless  he  knows  how  thence 
to  extract  something  whereon  to  form  his  judgment,  and  to 
make  us  sensible  that  he  is  thence  become  more  skillful  in 
his  art.  As  in  a  concert  of  instruments,  we  do  not  hear 
a  lute,  a  harpischord,  or  a  flute  alone,  but  one  entire  har- 
mony, the  result  of  all  together.  If  travel  and  offices  have 
improved  them,  'tis  a  product  of  their  understanding  to 
make  it  appear.  'Tis  not  enough  to  reckon  experiences, 
they  must  weigh  and  sort  them,  digest  and  distil  them,  to 
extract  the  reasons  and  conclusions  they  carry  along  with 
them.  There  were  never  so  many  historians:  it  is,  indeed, 
good  and  of  use  to  read  them,  for  they  furnish  us  every- 
where with  excellent  and  laudable  instructions  from  the 
magazine  of  their  memory,  which,  doubtless,  is  of  great 
concern  to  the  help  of  life;  but  'tis  not  that  we  seek  for 
now:  we  examine  wliether  these  relators  and  collectors  of 
things  are  commendable  themselves. 

I  hate  all  sorts  of  tyranny,  whether  verbal  or  effectual: 
I  am  very  ready  to  oppose  myself  against  those  vain  cir- 
cumstances that  delude  our  judgments  by  the  senses;  and 
keeping  my  eye  close  upon  those  extraordinary  grandees,  I 
find  that  at  best  tliey  are  but  men,  as  others  are: 

"  Rarus  enim  ferine  sensus  communis  in  ilia 
Fortuna."  * 

Peradventure,  we  esteem  and  look  upon  them  for  less  than 
they  are,  by  reason  they  undertake  more,  and  more  expose 
themselves;  they  do  not  answer  to  the  charge  they  have 
undertaken.  There  must  be  more  vigor  and  strength  in 
the  bearer  than  in  the  burden;  he  who  has  not  lifted  as 
much  as  he  can,  leaves  you  to  guess  that  he  has  still  a 
strength  beyond  that,  and  that  he  has  not  been  tried  to  the 
utmost  of  what  he  is  able  to  do;  he  who  sinks  under  his 
load,  makes  a  discovery  of  his  best,  and  the  weakness  of  his 
shoulders.  This  is^the  reason  that  we  see  so  many  silly 
souls  among  the  learned,  and  more  than  those  of  the 
better  sort:  they  would  have  made  good  husbandmen,  good 

*  "In  those  Mgh  fortunes,  common  sense  is  rare." — .Juvenal, 
viii.  73. 
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merchants,  and  good  artisans:  their  natural  vigor  was  cut 
out  to  that  proportion.  Knowledge  is  a  thing  of  great 
weight,  they  faint  under  it:  their  understanding  has  neither 
vigor  nor  dextei-ity  enough  to  set  forth  and  distribute,  to 
employ  or  make  use  of  this  rich  and  powerful  matter;  it 
has  no  prevailing  virtue  but  in  a  strong  nature;  and  such 
natures  are  very  rare — and  the  weak  ones,  says  Socrates,* 
corrupt  the  dignity  of  philosophy  in  the  handling;  it  ap- 
pears useless  and  vicious,  when  lodged  in  an  ill-contrived 
mind.     They  spoil  and  make  fools  of  themselves. 

"Humani    qualis  simulator  simius  oris, 
Quern  puer  arrideus  pretioso  stamine  serum 
Velavit,  nudasque  nates  ac  terga  rellquit, 
Ludibrium  uien&is."f 

Neither  it  is  enough  for  those  who  govern  and  command  us, 
and  have  all  the  world  in  their  hands,  to  have  a  common 
understanding,  and  to  be  able  to  do  the  same  that  we  can; 
they  are  very  much  below  us,  if  they  be  not  infinitely  above 
us:  as  they  promise  more,  so  they  are  to  perform  more. 

And  yet  silence  is  to  them,  not  only  a  countenance  of 
respect  and  gravity,  but  very  often  of  good  advantage  too: 
for  Megabysus,  going  to  see  Apelles  in  his  painting  room, 
stood  a  great  while  without  speaking  a  word,  and  at  last 
began  to  talk  of  his  paintings,  for  which  he  received  this 
rude  reproof:  "Whilst  thou  wast  silent,  thou  seemeds  to 
be  some  extraordinary  person,  by  reason  of  thy  chains  and 
rich  habit;  but  now  that  we  have  heard  thee  sjjcak,  there 
is  not  the  meanest  boy  in  my  shop  tliat  does  not  despise 
thee."  J  Those  princely  ornaments,  that  mighty  state,  did 
not  permit  him  to  be  ignorant  with  a  common  ignorance, 
and  to  speak  impertinently  of  painting;  he  ought  to  have 
kept  this  external  and  presumptive  knowledge  by  silence. 
To  how  many  puppies  of  my  time  has  a  sullen  and  silent 
fashion  procured  the  opinion  of  prudence  and  capacity! 

Dignities  and  offices  are  of   necessity  conferred  more  by 

*  Plato,  Republic,  vi. 

\  "Just  like  an  ape,  simulator  of  tlie  human  face,  whom  a 
wanton  boy  lias  dizened  up  in  rich  silks  above,  but  left  tlie  lower 
parts  barf,  for  the  amusement  of  the  guests." — Claudian,  in 
Eutrop  ,  i.  303. 

X  Plutarch,  On  the  Means  of  Distinguishing  a  Flatterer  from  a 
Friend,  c.   14. 
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fortune  tliau  upon  the  account  of  merit;  and  we  are  often 
to  blame,  to  condemn  kings  when  tiiese  are  misplaced:  on 
the  contrar}^  'tis  a  wonder  they  should  have  so  good  luck, 
where  there  is  so  little  skill; 

"  Principis  est  virtus  maxima,  nosse  snos,"* 

for  nature  has  not  given  them  a  sight  that  can  extend  to  so 
many  people,  to  discern  which  excels  the  rest,  nor  to  pene- 
trate into  our  bosoms,  where  the  knowledge  of  our  wills  and 
best  value  lies:  they  must  choose  us  by  conjecture  and  by 
groping;  by  the  family,  wealth,  learning,  and  the  voice  of 
the  people,  which  are  all  very  feeble  arguments.  Whoever 
could  find  out  a  way  by  whicii  they  miglit  judge  by  justice, 
and  choose  men  by  reason,  would,  in  this  one  thing,  estab- 
lish a  perfect  form  of  government. 

"  Ay,  but  he  brought  that  great  affair  to  a  very  good 
pass/'  That  is,  indeed,  to  say  something,  but  not  to  say 
enough:  for  this  sentence  is  justly  received,  "  That  we  are 
not  to  judge  of  counsels  by  events.'' f  The  Carthaginians 
punished  the  ill  counsels  of  their  captains,  though  the  issue 
was  successful ;J  and  the  people  of  Rome  often  denied  a 
triumph  for  great  and  very  advantageous  victories  because 
the  conduct  of  their  general  was  not  answerable  to  his  good 
fortune.  We  ordinarily  see,  in  the  actions  of  the  world, 
that  fortune,  to  show  us  her  power  in  all  things,  and  who 
takes  a  pride  in  abating  our  presumption,  seeing  she  could 
not  make  fools  wise,  has  made  them  fortunate  in  emula- 
tion of  virtue;  and  most  favors  those  operations  the  web 
of  which  is  most  purely  her  own;  whence  it  is  that  we  daily 
see  the  simplest  among  ns  bring  to  pass  great  business, 
both  public  and  private;  and,  as  Seiramnes,  the  Persian, 
answered§  tiiose  who  wondered  that  his  affairs  succeeded  so 
ill,  considering  that  his  deliberations  were  so  wise,  "that 
he  was  sole  master  of  his  designs,  but  that  success  was 
wholly  in  the  power  of  fortune;"  these  may  answer  the 
same,  but  with  a  contrary  turn.  Most  worldly  affairs  are 
performed  by  themselves. 

*  " 'Tis  the  cliief  virtue  of  a  prince  to  know  the  people  aboat 
liim  " — Martiai,,  viii.  15. 

■t  Ovid,  Heriod.,  ii,  85. 

:J:  Livy,  xxxviii.  48. 

§  "Plutarch,  Apothegms  of  the  Ancient  Kings,  etc. 
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"  Fata  viam  inveniunt;  "  * 

the  event  often  justifies  a  very  foolish  conduct;  our  inter- 
position is  little  more  than  as  it  were  a  running  on  by  rote, 
and  more  commonly  a  consideration  of  custom  and  example, 
than  of  reason.  Being  formerly  astonished  at  the  greatness 
of  some  affair,  1  have  been  made  acquainted  with  their 
motives  and  address  by  those  who  had  performed  it,  and 
have  found  nothing  in  it  but  very  ordinary  counsels;  and 
the  most  common  and  usual  are  indeed,  perhaps,  the  most 
sure  and  convenient  for  practice,  if  not  for  show.  Wliat  if 
the  plainest  reasons  are  the  best  seated?  the  meanest, 
lowest,  and  most  beaten  more  adapted  to  affairs?  To 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  counsels  of  kings,  it  needs 
not  that  profane  persons  should  participate  of  them,  or  see 
further  into  them  than  the  outmost  barrier;  he  who  will 
husband  its  reputation  must  be  reverenced  upon  credit  and 
taken  altogether.  My  consultation  somewhat  rough-hews 
the  matter,  and  considers  it  lightly  by  the  first  face  it 
presents:  the  stress  and  main  of  the  business  I  have  referred 
to  heaven: 

' '  Permitte  divis  caetera. "  f 

Good  and  ill  fortune  are,  in  my  opinion,  two  sovereign 
powers;  'tis  folly  to  think  that  human  prudence  can  play 
the  part  of  fortune;  and  vain  is  his  attempt  who  presumes 
to  compreliend  both  causes  and  consequences,  and  by  the 
hand  to  conduct  the  progress  of  liis  design;  and  most  espe- 
cially vain  in  the  deliberations  of  war.  There  was  never 
greater  circumspection  and  military  prudence  than  some- 
times is  seen  among  us;  can  it  be  that  men  are  afraid  to 
lose  themselves  by  the  way,  that  they  reserve  themselves 
to  the  end  of  the  game?  I  moreover  affirm  that  our  wis- 
dom itself  and  consultation,  for  the  most  part  commit 
themselves  to  the  conduct  of  chance;  my  will  and  my 
reason  are  sometimes  moved  by  one  breath,  and  sometimes 
by  anothei-;  and  many  of  these  movements  there  are  that 
govern  themselves  without  me;  my  reason  has  uncertain 
and  casual  agitations  and  impulsions: 

*  "  The  destinies  find  tlie  way." — JE/iuid,  iii.  395. 

f  "  Leave  the  re.st  to  the  gods." — Hoi!.\CE,  Od.  i.  9,  9. 
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"Vertuntiir  species  animorum,  et  pectora  motus 
Nunc  alios,  alios,  dum  nubila  ventus  agebat 
Concipiunt.  "* 

Let  a  man  but  observe  who  are  of  greatest  authority  in 
cities,  and  who  best  do  tlieir  own  business;  we  shall  find 
t!mt  they  are  cominouly  men  of  the  least  parts;  women, 
children  and  madmen  have  had  the  fortune  to  govern  great 
kingdoms  equally  well  with  the  wisest  princes,  and 
Thucydides  says,  f  that  the  stupid  more  ordinarily  do  it 
than  those  of  better  understandings;  we  attribute  the 
effects  of  their  good  fortune  to  their  prudence: 

"  Ut  quisque  Fortuna  utitur, 
Ita  prsecellet;  atque  exinde  sapere  ilium  omnes  dicimus;  "  | 

wherefore  I  say  unreservedly,  events  are  a  very  poor  testi- 
mony of  our  worth  and  parts. 

Now,  I  was  upon  this  point,  that  there  needs  no  more 
but  to  see  a  man  promoted  to  dignity;  though  we  knew  him 
but  three  days  before  a  man  of  little  regard,  yet  an  image 
of  grandeur  of  sufficiency  insensibly  steals  into  our  opinion, 
and  we  persuade  ourselves  that,  being  augmented  in  repu- 
tation and  train,  he  is  also  increased  in  merit;  we  judge 
of  him,  not  according  to  his  worth,  but  as  we  do  by  counters, 
according  to  the  prerogative  of  his  place.  If  it  happen  so 
that  he  fall  again,  and  be  mixed  with  the  common  crowd, 
every  one  inquires  with  amazement  into  the  cause  of  his 
having  been  raised  so  high.  "  Is  this  he,"  say  they;  "was 
he  no  wiser  when  lie  was  in  place?  §  Do  princes  satisfy 
themselves  with  so  little?  Truly,  we  were  in  good  hands." 
Tins  is  a  thing  that  I  have  often  seen  in  my  time.  Nay, 
even  the  very  disguise  of  grandeur  represented  in  our 
comedies  in  some  sort  moves  and  gulls  us.  That  which  I 
myself   adore  in  kings  is  the  crowd  of  their  adorers:    all 

*  "Their  thoughts  vary,  and  the  motions  of  their  minds  areas 
inconstant  as  the  clouds  before  the  wind." — Virgil,  Oeorg.,  i.  420. 

•f  iii.  37.     Harangue  of  Cleon. 

t  "He  makes  his  way  who  knows  how  to  use  Fortune,  and  so 
succeeding  all  men  call  him  wise." — Pi.autus,  Pseudol.,  ii.  3,  13. 

§  Ny  scavoir  il  autre  chose  quand  il  y  estort.  Which  Cotton  ren- 
ders, "  Could  he  make  no  better  provision  for  himself  when  he  was 
in  place.' 
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reverence  and  submission  are  due  to  them,  except  that  of 
the  understanding:  mj  reason  is  not  obliged  to  bow  and 
bend;  my  knees  are.  Mehmthius  being  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  tragedy  of*  Dionysius?  "  I  could  not  see 
it,"  said  he,  "it  was  so  clouded  with  language;  "*  so  most 
of  those  who  judge  of  the  discourses  of  great  men  ought  to 
say,  "  I  did  not  understand  his  words,  they  were  so  clouded 
with  gravity,  grandeur,  and  majesty."  Antisthenes  f  one 
day  entreated  the  Athenians  to  give  order  that  asses  might 
be  employed  in  tilling  the  ground  as  well  as  the  horses 
were;  to  which  it  was  answered  that  those  animals  were  not 
destined  for  such  a  service;  "  That's  all  one,"  replied  he, 
"  you  have  only  to  order  it;  for  the  most  ignorant  and  in- 
capable men  you  employ  in  your  commands  of  war  incon- 
tinently become  worthy  enough,  because  you  employ  them;" 
to  which  the  custom  of  so  many  people  who  canonize  the 
king  they  have  chosen  out  of  their  own  body,  and  are  not 
content  only  to  honor,  but  must  adore  them,  comes  very 
near.  The'people  of  Mexico,  after  the  ceremonies  of  their 
king's  coronation  are  over,  dare  no  more  look  him  in  the 
face;  but,  as  if  they  had  deified  him  by  his  royalty,  among 
the  oaths  they  make  him  take  to  maintain  their  religion, 
their  laws  and  liberalities,  to  be  valiant,  just,  and  mild,  he 
moreover  swears  to  make  the  sun  run  his  course  in  his 
wonted  light,  to  drain  the  clouds  at  fit  seasons,  to  make 
rivers  run  their  course,  and  to  cause  the  earth  to  bear  all 
things  necessary  for  his  people. 

I  differ  from  this  common  fashion  and  am  more  apt  to 
suspect  the  capacity  wlien  I  see  it  accompanied  with  that 
grandeur  of  fortune  and  public  applause;  we  are  to  consider 
of  what  advantage  it  is  to  speak  when  a  man  pleases,  to 
choose  his  subject,  to  interrupt  or  change  it,  with  a  magis- 
terial authority;  to  protect  himself  from  the  oppositions 
of  others  by  a  nod,  a  smile,  or  silence,  in  the  presence  of  an 
assembly  that  trembles  with  reverence  and  respect.  A  man 
of  a  prodigious  fortune  coming  to  give  his  judgment  upon 
some  slight  dispute  that  was  foolishly  set  on  foot  at  his 
table,  began  in  these  words:  "  It  can  be  no  other  but  a 
liar  or  a  fool  that  will  say  otherwise  than  so  and  so."  Pur- 
sue this  philosophical  point  with  a  dagger  in  your  hand. 

*  Plutarcb,  On  Hearing,  c.  7. 
f  Diogenes  Laertius,  vi.  8. 
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There  is  another  observation  I  liave  made,  from  wliich  I 
<J.ra\v  great  advantage;  which  is,  that  in  conferences  and 
disputes,  every  word  that  seems  to  be  good,  is  not  imme- 
diately to  be  accepted.  Most'  men  are  rich  in  borrowed 
sufficiency:  a  man  may  very  well  say  a  good  thing,  give  a 
good  answer,  cite  a  good  sentence,  without  at  all  seeing  the 
force  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  That  a  man  may  not 
understand  all  he  borrows,  may  perhaps  be  verified  in  my^ 
self.  A  man  must  not  always  presently  yield,  what  truth 
or  beauty  soever  may  seef)i  to  be  in  the  opposite  argument; 
eitlier  he  must  stoutly  meet  it,  or  retire,  under  color  of  not 
understanding  it,  to  try,  on  all  parts  how  it  is  lodged  in  the 
author.  It  may  happen  that  we  entangle  ourselves,  and 
help  to  strengthen  the  point  itself.  1  have  sometimes,  in 
the  necessity  and  heat  of  the  combat,  made  answers  that 
have  gone  through  and  through,  beyond  my  expectation  or 
hope:  I  only  gave  them  in  number,  they  were  received  in 
weight.  As,  when  I  contend  with  a  vigorous  man,  I  please 
myself  with  anticipating  his  conclusions,  1  ease  him  of  the 
trouble  of  explaining  himself,  I  strive  to  forestall  his  im- 
agination while  it  is  yet  springing  and  imperfect;  the 
order  and  pertinency  of  his  understanding  warn  and 
threaten  me  afar  off:  I  deal  quite  contrary  with  the  others; 
I  must  understand,  and  presuppose  nothing  but  by  them. 
If  they  determine  in  general  words,  "  this  is  good,  that  is 
naught,"  and  that  they  happen  to  be  in  the  right,  see  if  it 
be  not  fortune  that  hits  it  off  for  them:  let  them  a  little 
circumscribe  and  limit  their  judgment;  why,  or  how,  it  is 
so.  These  universal  judgments  that  I  see  so  common, 
signify  nothing;  these  are  men  who  salute  a  whole  people, 
in  a  crowd  together;  they,  who  have  a  real  acquaintance, 
take  notice  of  and  salute  them  individually  and  by  name. 
But  'tis  a  hazardous  attempt;  and  from  which  I  have,  more 
than  every  day,  seen  it  fall  out,  that  weak  understandings, 
having  a  mind  to  appear  ingenious,  in  taking  notice,  as  they 
read  a  book,  of  what  is  best  and  most  to  be  admired,  fix 
their  admiration  upon  something  so  very  ill  chosen,  that 
instead  of  making  us  discern  the  excellence  of  the  author, 
they  make  us  see  their  own  ignorance.  This  exclamation 
is  safe  enough;  "This  is  fine,"  after  having  heard  a 
whole  page  of  Virgil;  aiul  by  that  the  cunning  sort  of  fools 
save  themselves;  but  to  undertake  to  follow  him  line  by 
line,  and,  with  an  expert  and  tried  judgment,  to  observe 
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where  a  good  author  excels  himself,  weighing  the  words, 
plirases,  inventions,  aud  various  excellencies,  one  after 
another;  take  heed  of  that;  "Videndum  est,  non  modo 
quid  quisque  loquatur,  sed  etiam  quid  quisque  sentiat, 
atque  etiam  qua  de  causa  quisque  sentiat.'"^  I  every  day 
hear  fools  say  things  that  are  not  foolish:  they  say  a  good 
tiling:  let  us  examine  how  far  they  understand  it,  whence 
they  have  it,  and  what  they  mean  by  it.  We  help  them  to 
make  use  of  this  fine  expression,  of  this  fine  sentence, 
which  is  none  of  theirs:  they  only  have  it  in  keeping; 
they  have  bolted  it  out  at  a  venture;  we  place  it  for  them 
in  credit  and  esteem.  You  take  them  by  the  hand: 
to  what  purpose?  they  do  not  think  themselves 
obliged  to  you  for  it,  and  become  more  fools  still; 
don't  help  them;  let  them  alone;  they  will  handle 
the  matter  like  people  who  are  afraid  of  burning  their 
fingers;  they  dare  change  neither  its  seat  nor  light,  nor 
break  into  it;  shake  it  never  so  little,  it  slips  through  their 
fingers;  they  give  it  up,  be  it  never  so  strong  or  fair;  they 
are  fine  weapons,  but  ill  hafted.  How  many  times  have  I 
seen  the  experience  of  this?  iS'ow,  if  you  come  to  explain 
anything  to  them,  and  to  confirm  them,  they  catch  at  it, 
and  presently  rob  you  of  the  advantage  of  your  interpreta- 
tion; '*  It  was  wnat  I  was  about  to  say;  it  was  just  my 
idea;  if  I  did  not  express  it  so,  it  was  for  want  of  language." 
Mere  buzz!  Malice  itself  must  be  employed  to  correct  this 
arrogant  ignorance.  Ilegesias'  dogma,f  "that  we  are 
neither  to  hate  nor  accuse,  but  instruct,"  has  reason  else- 
where; but  here  'tis  injustice  and  inhumanity  to  relieve 
and  set  him  right  who  stands  in  no  need  ou't,  and  is  the 
worse  for't.  I  love  to  let  tliem  step  deeper  into  the  mire 
and  so  deep,  that,  if  it  be  possible,  they  may  at  last  dis- 
cern their  error. 

Folly  and  absurdity  are  not  to  be  cured  by  bare  admoni- 
tion; and  what  Cyrus  answered  to  him,  who  importuned 
him  to  harangue  his  army,  upon  the  point  of  battle,  ''  that 
men  do  not  become  valiant  aud  warlike  upon  a  sudden,  by 
a  fine  oration,  no  more  than  a  man  becomes  a  good  musician 

*  "  A  man  is  not  only  to  examine  what  every  one  says,  but  also 
what  every  one  thinks,  and  for  what  reason  every  one  thinks." — 
Cicero,  Offic,  i.  41. 

f  Diogenes  Laertius,  ii.  95. 
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l)y  lieuriiig  a  fiue  song,"*  may  properly  be  .said  of  sucli  an 
admonition  as  this.  These  are  iipiJi'enticeships  that  are  to 
be  served  beforehand,  by  a  hmg  and  continued  education. 
We  owe  this  care  and  this  assiduity  of  correction  and  in- 
struction to  our  own  people;  but  to  go  preach  to  the  first 
passer-by,  and  to  become  tutor  to  the  ignorance  and  folly  of 
the  first  we  meet,  is  a  thing  that  I  abhor.  I  rarely  do  it, 
even  in  private  conversation,  and  rather  give  up  the  whole 
thing  than  proceed  to  these  initiatory  and  school  instruc- 
tions; my  humor  is  unfit  either  to  speak  or  write  for 
beginners;  but  for  things  that  are  said  in  common  dis- 
course, or  among  other  things,  I  never  oppose  them  either 
by  word  or  sign,  how  false  or  absurd  soever. 

As  to  the  rest,  nothing  vexes  me  so  much  in  folly,  as 
that  it  is  more  satisfied  with  itself  than  any  reason  can 
reasonably  be.  i,Tis  unfortunate  that  prudence  forbids  us 
to  satisfy  and  trust  ourselves,  and  always  dismisses  us 
timorous  and  discontented;  wiiereas  obstinacy  and  temerity 
fill  those  who  are  possessed  with  them  with  joy  and  assur- 
ance. 'Tis  for  the  most  ignorant  to  look  at  other  men 
over  the  shoulder,  always  returning  from  the  combat  full 
of  joy  and  triumph.  And  moreover,  for  the  most  part, 
this  arrogance  of  speech  and  gayety  of  countenance  gives 
them  the  better  of  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  audience,  which 
is  commonly  weak  and  incapable  of  well  judging  and  dis- 
cerning the  real  advantage.  Obstinacy  of  opinion  and 
heat  in  argument  are  the  surest  proofs  of  folly;  is  there 
anything  so  assured,  resolute,  disdainful,  contemplative, 
serious,  and  grave  as  the  ass? 

May  we  not  include  under  the  title  of  conference  and 
communication  the  quick  and  shai'p  repartees  which  mirth 
and  familiarity  introduce  among  friends,  pleasantly  and 
wittily  jesting  and  rallying  with  one  another?  'Tis  an 
exercise  for  which  my  natural  gayety  renders  me  fit  enough, 
and  which,  if  it  be  not  so  tense  and  serious  as  the  other  I 
sjjoke  of  but  now,  is,  as  Lycurgus  thought,  no  less  smart 
and  ingenious,  nor  of  less  utility,  f  For  my  part,  I  contrib- 
ute to  it  more  liberty  than  wit,  and  have  therein  more  of 
luck  than  invention;  but  I  am  perfect  in  suffering,  for  I 
endure  a  retaliation  that  is  not  only  tart,  but  indiscreet  to 

*  Xenoplaon,  Cyropaedia,  iii.  23. 
f  Plutarch,  in  vita,  c.  11. 
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boot,  without  being  moved  at  all;  and  whoever  attacks  me, 
if  I  have  not  a  brisk  answer  immediately  ready,  I  do  not 
study  to  pursue  the  point  with  a  tedious  and  impertinent 
contest,  bordering  upon  obstinacy,  but  let  it  pass,  and 
hanging  down  cheerfully  my  ears,  defer  my  revenge  to 
another  and  better  time;  there  is  no  merchant  that  always 
gains.  Most  men  change  their  countenance  and  their  voice 
where  their  wits  fail,  and  by  an  unseasonable  anger,  instead 
of  revenging  themselves,  accuse  at  once  their  own  folly 
and  impatience.  In  this  jollity,  we  sometimes  pinch  the 
secret  strings  of  our  imperfections  which,  at  another  and 
graver  time,  we  cannot  touch  without  offense,  and  so  prof- 
itably give  one  another  a  hint  of  our  defects. 

There  are  other  sports  of  hand,*  rude  and  indiscreet,  after 
the  French  manner,  that  I  mortally  hate;  my  skin  is  very 
tender  and  sensible;  I  have  in  my  time  seen  two  princes  of 
the  blood  buried  upon  that  very  account.  'Tis  unhand- 
some to  fight  in  play. 

As  to  the  rest,  when  I  have  a  mind  to  judge  of  any  one 
I  ask  him  how  far  he  is  contented  with  himself;  to  what 
degree  his  speaking  or  his  work  pleases  him.  I  will  none 
of  these  fine  excuses,  "  I  did  it  only  in  sport: 

'  Ablatum  mediis  opus  est  incudibus  istud.'  f 

I  was  not  an  hour  about  it:  I  have  never  looked  at  it 
since."  Well,  then,  say  1,  lay  these  aside,  and  give  me  a 
perfect  one,  such  as  you  would  be  measured  by.  And 
then,  what  do  you  think  is  the  best  thing  in  your  work?  is 
it  this  part  or  that?  is  it  grace  or  the  matter,  the  inven- 
tion, the  judgment,  or  the  learning?  For  I  find  that  men 
are,  commonly,  as  wide  of  the  mark  in  judging  of  their 
own  works,  as  of  those  of  others;  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
kindness  they  have  for  them,  but  for  want  of  capacity  to 
know  and  distinguish  them;  the  work,  by  its  own  force  and 
fortune,  may  second  the  workman,  and  sometimes  outstrip 
him,  beyond  his  invention  and  knowledge.  For  my  part, 
I  judge  of  the  value  of  other  men's  works  more  obscurely 
than  of  my  own;  and  place  the  essays,  now  high,  now  low, 
with   great  doubt  and    inconstancy.     There    are    several 

*  Jenx  de  maiii,i.  e.,  practical  jokes,  rough  ])lay. 

f  "This  work  came  from  the  anvil  unfinished." — Ovid.,  I'rist.,  i. 
6,  29. 
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books  that  are  useful  upon  tlie  account  of  their  subjects, 
from  which  the  author  derives  no  praise;  and  good  books, 
as  well  as  good  works,  that  shame  the  workman.  I  may 
write  the  manner  of  our  feasts,  and  the  fashion  of  our 
clothes,  and  may  write  them  ill;  I  may  publish  the  edicts 
of  my  time,  and  the  letters  of  princes  that  pass  from  hand 
to  hand;  I  may  make  an  abridgment  of  a  good  book  (and 
every  abridgment  of  a  good  book  is  a  foolish  abridgment) 
wbich  book  shall  come  to  be  lost;  and  so  on:  posterity 
will  derive  a  singular  utility  from  -such  compositions; 
but  what  honor  shall  I  have  unless  by  great  good 
fortune?  Most  part  of  the  famous  books  are  of  this  con- 
dition. 

When  I  read  Philip  de  Comines,  doubtless  a  very  good 
author,  several  years  ago,  I  there  took  notice  of  this  for  no 
vulgar  saying,  "  That  a  man  must  have  a  care  not  to  do 
his  master  so  great  service,  that  at  last  he  will  uot  know 
how  to  give  him  his  just  reward;  "  but  I  ought  to  com- 
mend the  invention,  not  him,  because  I  met  with  it  in  Taci- 
tus, not  long  since:  "  Beneficianco  usque  Iceta  sn)it,  dum 
videntur  exsolvi  posse;  nil  niultum  antevenere,  2iro  gratia 
odium  redditui'j  "  *  and  Seneca  vigorously  says,  ''  Nam  qui 
putat  esse  turpe,  non  reddere,  non  vult  esse  cui  reddat:  "  f 
Q.  Cicero  says  more  faintly,  ''  Qui  se  non  jjutaf  satisfacere 
amicus  esse  nulla  modo  2)otest."  X  '^^^^  subject  according 
to  what  it  is,  may  make  a  man  looked  upon  as  learned  and 
of  good  memory;  but  to  judge  in  him  the  parts  that  are 
most  his  own  and  the  most  worthy,  the  vigor  and  beauty 
of  his  soul,  one  must  first  know  what  is  his  own  and  what 
is  uot;  and  in  that  which  is  not  his  own,  how  much  we  are 
obliged  to  him  for  the  choice,  disposition,  ornament,  and 
language  he  has  there  presented  us  with.  What  if  he  has 
borrowed  the  matter  and  spoiled  the  form,  as  it  often  falls 
out?  We,  who  are  little  read  in  books,  are  in  this  strait, 
that  when  we  meet  with  a  high  fancy  in  some  new  poet,  or 
some  strong  argument  in  a   preacher,  we  dare   not,  never- 

*  "  Benetits  are  so  far  acceptable  as  they  are  in  a  capacity  of 
being  recompensed;  but  once  exceeding  tbat  hatred  is  returned  in- 
stead of  thanlis." — Tacitus,  Annal.,  iv.  18. 

f  "  For  he  who  thinks  it  a  shame  not  to  requite  would  not  have 
the  man  live  to  whom  he  owes  return." — Seneca,  Ep.  81. 

^  "  Who  thinks  himself  behindhand  in  obligation  can  by  no  means 
be  a  friend." — Q.  Cicero,  De Petitione  Consul,  c.  9. 
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theless,  commend  it  till  we  have  first  iuformed  ourselves, 
through  some  learned  man,  if  it  be  the  writer's  own,  or 
borrowed  from  some  other;  uutil  that  I  always  stand  upon 
my  guard. 

I  have  lately  been  rearling  the  history  of  Tacitus  quite 
through  without  interrupting  it  with  anything  else  (which 
but  seldom  happens  with  me,  it  being  twenty  years  since  I 
have  stuck  to  any  one  book  an  hour  together),  and  I  did  it 
at  the  instance  of  a  gentleman  for  whom  France  has  a  great 
esteem,  as  well  for  his  own  particular  worth,  as  upon  the 
account  of  a  constant  form  of  capacity  and  virtue  which 
runs  through  a  great  many  brothers  of  them.  I  do  not 
know  any  author  in  a  public  nari-ative  who  mixes  so  much 
consideration  of  manners  and  particular  inclinations;  and 
I  am  of  a  quite  contrary  opinion  to  him,  holding  that, 
having  especially  to  follow  the  lives  of  the  emperors  of  his 
time,  so  various  and  extreme  in  all  sorts  of  forms,  so  many 
notable  actions  as  their  cruelty  especially  produced  in  their 
subjects,  he  had  a  stronger  and  more  attractive  matter  to 
treat  of  than  if  he  had  had  to  desci'ibe  battles  and  universal 
commotions;  so  that  I  often  find  him  sterile,  running  over 
those  brave  deaths  as  if  he  feared  to  trouble  us  with  their 
multitude  and  length.  This  form  of  history  is  by  much 
the  most  useful;  public  movements  depend  most  upon  the 
conduct  of  fortune,  private  ones  upon  our  own.  'Tis  rather 
a  judgment  than  a  deduction  *  of  history;  there  are  in  it 
more  precepts  than  stories;  it  is  not  a  book  to  read,  'tis  a 
book  to  study  and  learn;  'tis  full  of  sententious  opinions, 
right  or  wrong;  ^tis  a  nursery  of  ethic  and  politic  dis- 
courses for  the  use  and  ornament  of  those  who  have  any 
place  in  the  government  of  the  world.  He  always  argues 
by  strong  and  solid  reasons,  after  a  pointed  and  subtle 
manner,  according  to  the  affected  style  of  that  age,  which 
was  so  in  love  with  an  inflated  mannei',  that  where  point 
and  sublety  were  wanting  in  things  it  supplied  these  with 
lofty  and  swelling  words.  'Tis  not  much  unlike  the  style 
of  Seneca:  I  look  upon  Tacitus  as  more  sinewy,  and 
Seneca  as  more  sharp.  His  pen  seems  most  proper  for  a 
troubled  and  sick  state,  as  ours  at  present  is;  you  would 
often  say  that  he  paints  and  pinches  us. 

They  who  doubt  his  good  faith  sufficiently  accuse  them- 

*  "  Narration."— Ed.  of  1558. 
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selves  of  being  his  enemy  upon  some  other  account.  His 
opinions  are  sound,  and  lean  to  the  right  side  in  the  Roman 
affairs.  And  yet  I  am  angry  at  him  for  judging  more 
severely  of  Pompey  tlum  consists  with  the  opinion  of  tiiose 
worthy  men  who  lived  in  the  same  time,  and  had  dealings 
with  him;  and  to  have  reputed  him  on  a  par  with  Marius 
and  Sylia,  excepting  tiiat  he  was  more  close.*  Other 
writers  have  not  acquitted  his  intention  in  the  government 
of  affairs  from  ambition  and  revenge;  and  even  his  friends 
were  afraid  that  victory  would  have  transported  him 
beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  but  not  to  so  immeasurable  a 
degree  as  theirs;  f  nothing  in  his  life  threatened  such 
express  cruelty  and  tyranny.  Neither  ought  we  to  set 
suspicion  against  evidence;  and  therefore  I  do  not  believe 
Plutarch  in  this  matter.  That  his  narrations  were  genuine 
and  straightforward  may,  perhaps,  be  argued  from  this 
very  thing,  that  they  do  not  always  apply  to  the  conclu- 
sions of  his  judgments,  which  he  follows  according  to  the 
bias  he  has  taken,  very  often  beyond  the  matter  he  presents 
us  withal,  which  he  has  not  deigned  to  alter  in  the  least 
degree.  He  needs  no  excuse  for  having  approved  the 
religion  of  his  time,  according  as  the  laws  enjoined,  and  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  true;  this  was  his  misfortune, 
not  his  fault, 

I  have  principally  considered  his  judgment,  and  am  not 
very  well  satisfied  therewith  throughout;  as  these  words  in 
the  letter  that  Tiberius,  old  and  sick,  sent  to  the  senate.  J 
''What  shall  I  write  to  you,  sirs,  or  how  should  I  write  to 
you,  or  what  should  I  not  write  to  you  at  this  time? 
May  the  gods  and  the  goddesses  lay  a  worse  punish- 
ment upon  me  than  I  am  every  day  tormented  with, 
if  I  know!"  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  so  positively 
apply  them  to  a  sharp  remorse  that  tormented  the  con- 
science of  Tiberius;  at  least,  when  I  was  in  the  same  con- 
dition, I  perceived  no  such  thing. 

And  this  also  seemed  to  me  a  little  mean  in  him  that, 
having  to  say  that  he  had  borne  an  honorable  office  in 
Rome,  he  excuses  himself  that  he  does  not  say  it  out  of 
ostentation;  §  this  seems,  I  say,  mean  for  such  a  soul  as 
his;  for  not  to  speak  roundly  of  a  man's  self  implies  some 

*  Hist.,  ii.  38.  f  Marius  and  Sylla. 

X  Annal.,  v.  6.  g  Ibid.,  xi.  11. 
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want  of  courage;  a  man  of  solid  and  lofty  judgment,  wlio 
judges  soundly  and  surely,  makes  use  of  his  own  example 
upon  all  occasions,  as  well  as  those  of  others;  and  gives 
evidence  as  freely  of  himself  as  of  a  third  person.  We  are 
to  pass  by  these  common  rules  of  civility,  in  favor  of  truth 
and  liberty.  I  dare  not  only  speak  of  myself,  but  to  speak 
only  of  myself;  when  I  write  of  anything  else,  I  miss  my 
way  and  wander  from  my  subject.  I  am  not  so  indiscreetly 
enamored  of  myself,  so  wholly  mixed  up  with  and  bound 
to  myself,  that  I  cannot  distinguish  and  consider  myself 
apart,  as  I  do  a  neighbor  or  a  tree:  'tis  equally  a  fault  not 
to  discern  how  far  a  man's  worth  extends,  and  to  say  more 
than  a  man  discovers  in  himself.  We  owe  more  love  to 
God  than  to  ourselves,  and  know  Him  less;  and  yet  speak 
of  Him  as  much  as  we  will. 

If  the  writings  of  Tacitus  indicate  anything  true  of  his 
qualities,  he  was  a  great  personage,  upright  and  bold,  not 
of  a  superstitious  but  of  a  philosophical  and  generous  virtue. 
One  may  think  him  a  little  too  bold  in  his  relations:  as 
where  he  tells  us,  that  a  soldier  carrying  a  burden  of  wood, 
his  hands  were  so  frozen  and  so  stuck  to  the  load  tiiat  they 
there  remained  closed  and  dead,  being  severed  from  his 
arms.*  I  always  in  such  things  bow  to  the  authority  of  so 
great  witnesses. 

What  also  he  says,  that  Vespasian,  by  the  favor  of  the 
god  Serapis,  cured  a  blind  woman  at  Alexandria  by  anoint- 
ing her  eyes  with  his  spittle,  and  I  know  not  what  other 
miracle,  f  he  says  by  the  example  and  duty  of  all  good  his- 
torians. They  record  all  events  of  importance;  and  among 
public  incidents  are  the  popular  rumors  and  opinions.  "Tis 
their  part  to  relate  common  beliefs,  not  to  regulate  them; 
that  part  concerns  divines  and  philosophers,  directors  of 
consciences:  and  therefore  it  was  that  this  companion  of 
his,  and  a  great  man  like  himself,  very  wisely  said:  "  Equi- 
dem  plura  transcribo,  qiiani  credo:  nam  nee  affirmare  sus- 
tineo,  de  quihus  dubito,  nee  siibducere  quoe  accept;"  X  and 
this  other:    '■'Hcec  neque  affirmare   neque   refellere  opercB 

*  Annal.,  xiii.  35. 

f  Hist.,  iv.  81. 

\  "  Truly,  I  set  down  more  things  than  I  believe,  for  I  can  neither 
affirm  things  whereof  I  doubt,  nor  suppress  what  I  have  heard." — 
QUINTUSCURTIUS,   ix.  1. 
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pretium  est;  famm  rertim  standum  est."*  And  writing  in 
an  age  wherein  the  belief  of  prodigies  began  to  decline,  he 
says  he  would  not,  nevertheless,  forbear  to  insert  in  his 
Annals,  and  to  give  a  relation  of  things  received  by  so  many 
worthy  men,  and  with  so  great  reverence  of  antiquity;  'tis 
very  well  said.  Let  them  deliver  to  us  history,  more  as 
they  receive  it  than  as  they  believe  it.  I,  who  am  monarch 
of  the  matter  whereof  I  treat,  and  who  am  accountable  to 
none,  do  not,  nevertheless,  always  believe  myself:  I  often 
hazard  sallies  of  my  own  wit,  wherein  I  very  much  suspect 
myself,  and  certain  verbal  quibbles,  at  which  I  shake  my 
ears;  but  I  let  them  go  at  a  venture.  I  see  that  others 
get  reputation  by  such  things; 'tis  not  for  me  alone  to 
judge.  I  23resent  myself  standing  and  lying,  before  and 
behind,  my  right  side  and  my  left,  and  in  all  my  natural 
postures.  Wits,  though  equal  in  force,  are  not  always 
equal  in  taste  and  application. 

This  is  what  my  memory  presents  to  me  in  gross,  and 
with  uncertainty  enough;  all  judgments  in  gross  are  weak 
and  imperfect. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

OF   VANITY. 

There  is,  peradveuture,  no  more  manifest  vanity  than  to 
write  of  it  so  vainly.  That  which  divinity  has  so  divinely 
expressed  to  usf  ought  to  be  carefully  and  continually 
meditated  by  understanding  men.  Who  does  not  see  that 
I  have  taken  a  road,  in  which,  incessantly  and  without 
labor,  I   shall    proceed  so   long   as  there   shall  be  ink  and 

p» paper  in  the  world?     I  can  give  no  account  of   my  life  by'l 
my  actions;   fortune  has  placed  them  too  low;  I  must  do  it    I 

[.^by  my  fancies.     And  yet  1  have  seen  a  gentleman  who  only  J 
communicated  his  life   by  the   workings  of  his  belly;   you 
might  see  in  his  house  a  show  of   a  row  of  basins  of   seven 
or   eight  days'   excrements;    that  was  all    his  study,  all  his 
discourse;    all   other    talk   stunk   in   his   nostrils.     Here, 

*  "  'Tis  neither  worth  the  while  to  affirm  or  to  refnte  these  things; 
we  must  stand  to  report." — LiVT,  i.  Prctf.,  and  viii.  6. 

f  "Vanity  of  vanities;  all  is  vanity." — Eccles.  i.  2. 
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but  not  so  nauseous,  are  the  excrements  of  an  old  mind, 
sometimes  thick,  sometimes  thin,  and  always  indigested. 
And  when  shall  I  have  done  representing  the  continual 
agitation  and  mutation  of  my  thoughts,  as  they  come  into 
my  head,  seeing  that  Diomedes  wrote  six  thousand  books 
upon  the  sole  subject  of  grammar?  *  What,  then,  ought 
prating  to  produce,  since  prattling  and  the  first  beginning 
to  speak,  stuffed  the  world  with  such  a  horrible  number  of 
volumes?  So  many  words  about  words  only.  Oh  Pythag- 
oras, why  didst  not  thou  allay  this  tempest?  They  accused 
one  Galba  of  old  for  living  idly;  he  made  answer,  "  That 
every  one  ought  to  give  account  of  his  actions  but  not  of 
his  leisure."  f  He  was  mistaken,  for  justice  has  also  cogni- 
zance and  correction  over  holiday-makers.  J 

But  there  should  be  some  restraint  of  law  against  foolish 
and  impertinent  scribblers,  as  well  as  against  vagabonds 
and  idle  persons;  which  if  there  were,  both  I  and  a  hun- 
dred others  would  be  banished  the  kingdom.  I  do  not 
speak  this  in  jest:  scribbling  seems  to  be  a  sign  of  a 
disordered  and  licentious  age:  When  did  we  write  so 
much  as  since  our  civil  wars?  when  the  Eomans  so  much, 
as  when  their  commonwealth  was  upon  the  point  of  ruin? 
Besides  that,  the  refining  of  wits  does  not  make  people 
wiser  in  a  government:  this  idle  employment  springs  from 
this,  that  every  one  applies  himself  negligently  to  the  duty 
of  his  vocation,  and  is  easily  debauched  from  it.  The 
corruption  of  the  age  is  made  up  by  the  particular  contri- 
bution of  every  individual  man;  some  contribute  treachery, 
othersinjustice,  irreligion,  tyranny,  avarice,  cruelty,  accord- 
ing to  their  power;  the  weaker  sort  contribute  folly,  vanity, 
and  idleness;  of  these  I  am  one.  It  seems  as  if  it  were 
the  season  for  vain  things,  when  the  hurtful  oppress  us; 
in  a  time  when  doing  ill  is  common,  to  do  but  what  sig- 
nifies  nothing  is  a  kind  of  commendation.     'Tis  my  com- 

*  Here  Montaigne's  memory  again  plays  him  a  scurvy  trick.  It 
was  not  Diomedes,  but  Didymus,  the  grammarian,  who,  as  Seneca 
(Ep.  88)  tells  us,  wrote  four  thousand  books  on  questions  of  vain 
literature,  which  was  the  principal  study  of  the  ancient  grammarian 

(COSTE.) 

f  This  was  the  Emperor  Galba. — Suetonius,  in  vita,  c.  9. 

:j:  "  Geulx  qui  choment,"  which  Cotton  renders,  "Will  have  an 
account  even  of  those  that  glean,  which  is  one  of  the  laziest 
employments." 
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fort,  that  I  shall  be  one  of  the  last  who  shall  be  called 
in  question;  and  while  the  greater  offenders  are  being 
brought  to  account,  1  shall  have  leisure  to  amend:  for  it 
would,  methinks,  be  against  reason  to  punisli  little  incon- 
veniences, while  we  are  infested  with  the  greater.  As  tlie 
physician  Philotimns  said  to  one  who  presented  him  his 
finger  to  dress,  and  who  he  perceived,  both  by  his  com- 
plexion and  his  breath,  had  an  nicer  in  his  lungs:  ''Friend, 
it  is  not  now  time  to  concern  yourself  about  your  fingers' 
ends."  * 

And  yet  I  saw,  some  years  ago,  a  person,  whose  name 
and  memory  I  have  in  very  great  esteem,  in  the  very  height 
of  our  great  disorders,  when  there  was  neither  law  nor 
justice,  nor  magistrate  who  performed  his  office,  no  more 
than  there  is  now,  publish  I  knownot  what  pitiful  reforma- 
tions about  cloths,  cookery,  and  law  chicanery.  Those  are 
amusements  Avherewith  to  feed  a  people  that  are  ill-used, 
to  show  that  they  are  not  totally  forgotten.  Those  others 
do  the  same,  who  insist  upon  prohibiting  particular  ways 
of  speaking,  dances,  and  games,  to  a  people  totally  aban- 
doned to  all  sorts  of  execrable  vices.  'Tis  no  time  to  bathe 
and  cleanse  one's  self  when  one  is  seized  by  a  violent  fever; 
'tis  for  the  Spartans  alone  to  fall  to  combing  and  curling 
themselves,  when  they  are  just  upon  the  point  of  running 
headlong  into  some  extreme  danger  of  their  life. 

For  my  part,  I  have  yet  a  worse  custom,  that  if  my  shoe 
go  awry,  I  let  my  shirt  and  my  cloak  do  so  too;  I  scorn  to 
mend  myself  by  halves.  When  I  am  in  a  bad  plight,  I 
fasten  upon  the  mischief;  I  abandon  myself  through 
despair;  I  let  myself  go  toward  the  precipice,  and,  as  the 
saying  is,  "throw  the  helve  after  the  hatchet;"  I  am 
obstinate  in  growing  worse,  and  think  myself  no  longer 
worth  my  own  care;  I  am  either  well  or  ill  throughout. 
'Tis  a  favor  to  me,  that  the  desolation  of  this  kingdom 
falls  out  in  the  desolation  of  my  age:  I  better  suffer  that 
my  ill  be  multiplied,  than  if  my  well  had  been  disturbed. f 
The  words  I  utter  in  mishap  are  words  of  anger:  my 
courage  sets  up  its  bristles,  instead  of  letting  them  down; 

*  Plutarch,  How  we  may  Distinguish  a  Flatterer  from  a  Friend, 
c.  31. 

f  That,  being  ill,  I  should  grow  worse,  than  that,  being  well,  I 
should  grow  ill. 
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and,  contrary  to  others,  I  am  more  devout  in  good  than  in 
evil  fortune,  according  to  tlie  precept  of  Xeuophou,*  if  not 
uccortling  to  his  reason;  and  am  more  ready  to  turn  up 
my  eyes  to  heaven  to  return  thanks,  than  to  crave,  lam 
more  solicitous  to  improve  ray  health,  when  I  am  well, 
than  to  restore  it  when  I  am  sick;  prosperities  are  the 
same  discipline  and  instruction  to  me  that  adversities  and 
rods  are  to  others.  As  if  good  fortune  were  a  thing  incon- 
sistent with  good  conscience,  men  never  grow  good  but  in 
evil  fortune.  Good  fortune  is  to  me  a  singular  spur  to 
modesty  and  moderation:  an  entreaty  wins,  a  threat  checks 
me;  favor  makes  me  bend,  fear  stiffens  me. 

Among  human  conditions  this  is  common  enough:  to 
be  better  pleased  with  foreign  things  than  with  our  own, 
and  to  love  innovation  and  change: 

"  Ipsa  dies  ideo  nosgrato  perluit  baustu. 
Quod  permutatis  hora  recurrit  equis:"-} 

I  have  my  share.  Those  who  follow  the  other  extreme,  of 
being  quite  satisfied  and  pleased  with  and  in  themselves, 
of  valuing  what  they  have  above  ail  the  rest,  and  of  con- 
cluding no  beauty  can  be  greater  tlian  what  they  see,  if 
they  are  not  wiser  than  we,  are  really  more  happy;  I  do 
not  envy  their  wisdom,  but  their  good  fortune. 

This  greedy  humor  of  new  and  unknown  things  helps 
to  nourish  in  me  the  desire  of  travel;  but  a  great  many 
more  circumstances  contribute  to  it;  I  am  very  willing  to 
quit  the  government  of  my  house.  There  is,  I  confess,  a 
kind  of  convenience  in  commanding,  though  it  were  but 
in  a  barn,  and  in  being  obeyed  by  one's  people;  but  'tis 
too  uniform  and  languid  a  pleasure,  and  is,  moreover, 
of  necessity  mixed  Avith  a  thousand  vexatious  thoughts: 
one  while  the  poverty  and  the  oppression  of  your  tenants: 
another,  quarrels  among  neighbors:  another,  the  trespasses 
they  make  upon  you,  afflict  you; 

"  Aut  verberatae  grandine  vinae, 
Fundusque  mundax,  arbore  nunc  aquas 

*  Cyropsedia,  i.  6,  3. 

f  "  Tbe  light  of  day  itself  shines  more  pleasantly  upon  us  because 
it  changes  its  horses  every  hour."  Spoke  of  a  water  hourglass,  adds 
Cotton. 
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Culpante,  nunc  torrentia  agros 
Sidera,  nunc  liyemes  iniquas:  "  * 

and  that  God  scarce  in  six  months  sends  a  season  wherein 
your  bailiff  can  do  his  business  as  he  should;  but  that  if 
it  serves  the  vines,  it  spoils  the  meadows; 

"  Aut  nimiis  torret  fervoribus  setlierius  sol, 
Aut  subiti  perimunt  imbres,  gelidseque  pruinae, 
Flabraque  ventorum  violento  turbine  vexant;  "  f 

to  which  may  be  added,  the  new  and  neat-made  shoe  of  the 
man  of  old,  that  hurts  your  foot;  J;  and  that  a  stranger 
does  not  understand  how  much  it  costs  you,  and  what  you 
contribute,  to  maintain  that  show  of  order  that  is  seen  in 
your  family,  and  that,  perad venture,  you  buy  too  dear. 

I  came  late  to  the  government  of  a  house:  they  whom 
nature  sent  into  the  world  before  me  long  eased  me  of  that 
trouble;  so  that  I  had  already  taken  another  bent  more 
suitable  to  my  humor.  Yet,  for  so  much  as  I  have  seen, 
'tis  an  employment  more  troublesome  than  hard;  whoever 
is  capable  of  anything  else,  will  easily  do  tliis.  Hud  I  a 
mind  to  be  rich,  that  way  would  seem  too  long;  I  had 
served  my  kings,  a  more  profitable  traffic  than  any  other. 
Since  I  pretend  to  notiiing  but  the  reputation  of  having 
got  nothing  or  dissipated  nothing,  conformably  to  the  rest 
of  my  life,  improper  either  to  do  good  or  ill  of  any  moment, 
and  tliat  I  only  desire  to  pass  on,  I  can  do  it,  thanks  be  to 
God,  without  any  great  endeavor.  At  the  worst,  ever- 
more prevent  poverty  by  lessening  your  expense;  'tis  that 
which  I  made  my  great  concern,  and  doubt  not  but  to  do 
it  before  I  shall  be  compelled.  As  to  the  rest,  I  have 
sufficiently  settled  my  thoughts   to  live   upon   less  than  I 

*  "Or  liail-smit  vines,  or  trees  damaged  by  the  rains,  or  years  of 
deartb,  or  summer's  beat  burning  up  tbe  petals,  or  the  destructive 
force  of  winter." — Horatius,  Od.  iii.  1,  29. 

f  "  Either  tbe  .scorching  sun  burns  up  your  fields,  or  sudden  rains 
or  frosts  destroy  your  harvests,  or  a  violent  wind  carries  away  all 
before  it." — Lucretius,  v.  216. 

X  Leclerc  maliciously  suggests  that  this  is  a  sly  hit  at  Montaigne's 
wife,  tbe  man  of  old  being  the  person  mentioned  in  Plutarch's  Life 
of  Paulas  ^Emilias,  c.  B,  who,  when  his  friends  reproached  him  for 
repudiating  his  wife,  whose  various  merits  they  extolled,  pointed  to 
his  shoe,  and  said,  "  That  looks  a  nice  well-made  shoe  to  you,  but  I 
aJone  know  where  it  pinches." 
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have,  and  live  contentedly:  "  Non  cesfimafione  census, 
verum  victn  atquc  cultu,  terminmdur  pecuuice  modus."* 
My  real  need  does  not  so  wholly  take  up  all  I  have,  that 
Fortune  has  not  whereon  to  fasten  her  teeth  without  biting 
to  the  quick.  ]\Iy  presence,  heedless  and  ignorant  as  it  is, 
does  me  great  service  in  my  domestic  affairs;  I  employ 
myself  in  them,  but  it  goes  against  the  hair,  finding  that 
I  have  this  in  my  house,  that  though  I  burn  my  candle  at 
one  end  by  myself,  the  other  is  not  spared. 

Journeys  do  me  no  harm  but  only  by  their  expense, 
which  is  great,  and  more  than  I  am  well  able  to  bear, 
being  always  wont  to  travel  with  not  only  a  necessary,  but 
a  handsome  equipage;  I  must  make  them  so  much  shorter 
and  fewer;  I  spend  therein  but  the  froth,  and  what  I  have 
reserved  for  such  uses,  delaying  and  deferring  my  motion 
till  that  be  ready.  I  will  not  that  the  pleasure  of  going 
abroad  spoil  the  pleasure  of  being  retired  at  home;  on  the 
contrary,  I  intend  they  shall  nourish  and  favor  one 
another.  Fortune  lias  assisted  me  in  this,  that  since  my 
principal  profession  in  this  life  was  to  live  at  ease,  and 
rather  idly  than  busily,  she  has  deprived  me  of  the  neces- 
sity of  growing  rich  to  provide  for  the  multitude  of  my 
heirs.  If  tliere  be  not  enough  for  one,  of  that  whereof  I 
had  so  plentifully  enough,  at  his  peril  be  it;  his  impru- 
dence will  not  deserve  that  I  should  wish  him  any  more. 
And  every  one,  according  to  the  example  of  Phocion,  pro- 
vides sufficiently  for  ins  children  Avho  so  provides  for  them 
as  to  leave  them  as  much  as  was  left  him.  I  should  by  no 
means  like  Crates'  way.  He  left  his  money  in  the  hands  of 
a  banker  with  this  condition — "  That  if  iiis  children  were 
fools,  he  sliould  then  give  it  to  them;  if  wise,  lie  should 
then  distribute  it  to  the  most  foolish  of  the  people; "  f  as 
if  fools,  for  being  less  capable  of  living  without  riches,  were 
more  capable  of  using  them. 

At  all  events,  the  damage  occasioned  by  my  absence 
seems  not  to  deserve,  so  long  as  I  am  able  to  support  it, 
that  I  should  waive  the  occasions  of  diverting  myself  by 
that  troublesome  assistance. 

There  is  always  something  that  goes  amiss.    The  affairs, 

*  " 'Tis  not  by  the  value  of  possessions,  but  by  our  daily  needs 
that  our  riches  are  truly  estimated." — CiCERO,  Paradox,  vi.  3. 

f  Diogenes   Laertius,  vi.  88. 
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one  while  of  one  house,  and  then  of  another,  tear  you  to 
pieces;  yon  pry  into  everything  too  near;  your  perspicacity 
hurts  you  here,  as  well  as  in  other  things.  I  steal  away 
from  occasions  of  vexing  myself,  and  turn  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  things  that  go  amiss;  and  yet  I  cannot  so  order  it, 
but  that  every  hour  I  jostle  against  something  or  other  that 
displeases  me;  and  tiie  tricks  that  they  most  conceal  from 
me,  are  those  that  I  the  soonest  come  to  know;  some  there 
are  that,  not  to  make  matters  worse,  a  man  must  himself 
help  to  conceal.  Vain  vexations;  vain  sometimes,  but 
always  vexatious.  The  smallest  and  slightest  impediments 
are  the  most  piercing:  and  as  little  letters  most  tire  the 
eyes,  so  do  little  affairs  most  disturb  us.  The  rout  of 
little  ills  more  offend  than  one,  how  great  soever.  By  how 
much  domestic  thorns  are  numerous  and  slight,  by  so  much 
tlie}^  prick  deeper  and  without  warning,  easily  surprising 
us  when  least  we  suspect  them.*  I  am  no  philosopher; 
evils  oppress  me  according  to  their  weight,  and  they 
weigh  as  much  according  to  the  form  as  matter,  and 
very  often  more.  If  I  have  therein  more  perspicacity  than 
the  vulgar,  I  have  also  more  patience;  in  short,  they  weigh 
with  me,  if  they  do  not  hurt  me.  Life  is  a  tender  thing, 
and  easily  molested.  Since  my  age  has  made  me  grow 
more  pensive  and  morose,  "  Nemo  enim  resistit  sibi,  cum 
cm2)erit  inipeUi,"  f  for  the  most  trivial  cause  imaginable,  I 
irritate  that  humor,  which  afterward  nourishes  and  exas- 
perates itself  of  its  own  motion;  attracting  and  heaping  up 
matter  upon  matter  whereon  to  feed: 

"  Stillicidi  casus  lapidem  cavat:  "  :}: 

these  continual  tricklings  consume  and  ulcerate  me.  Ordi- 
nary inconveniences  are  never  light,  they  are  continual  and 

*  In  the  edition  of  1588,  Montaigne  here  adds:  "  Now  Homer 
sliows  us  clearly  enough  how  surprise  gives  the  advantage;  who 
represents  Ulysses  weeping  at  the  death  of  his  dog,  and  not  weeping 
at  the  tears  of  his  mother;  the  first  accident,  trivial  as  it  was,  got 
the  better  of  him  coming  upon  him  quite  unexpectedly;  he  sus- 
tained the  second,  though  more  potent,  because  he  was  prepared 
for  it.     'Tis  light  occasions  that  humble  our  lives." 

f  "  No  man  resists  himself,  after  he  once  begins  to  yield." — 
Seneca,  Ep.  13. 

X  "An  ever-falling  drop  hollows  out  a  stone." — Lucretius,  L 
314. 
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inseparable,  especially  when  they  spring  from  the  members 
of  a  family,  continual  and  inseparable.*  When  I  consider 
my  affairs  at  distance  and  in  gross,  I  find,  because  per- 
haps my  memory  is  none  of  the  best,  that  they  have  gone 
on  hitherto  improving  beyond  my  reason  or  expectation; 
my  revenue  seems  greater  than  it  is;  its  prosperity  betrays 
me:  but  when  I  pry  more  narrowly  into  the  business,  and 
see  how  all  things  go, 

"  Turn  veto  in  ciiras  animurn  didiicimus  omnes;  "  f 

I  have  a  thousand  things  to  desire  and  to  fear.  To  give 
them  quite  over,  is  very  easy  for  me  to  do;  but  to  look 
after  them  without  trouble,  is  very  hard.  ""Tis  a  miserable 
thing  to  be  in  a  place  where  everything  you  see  employs 
and  concerns  yon;  and  I  fancy  that  I  more  cheerfully 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  another  man^s  house,  and  with 
greater  and  a  purer  relish,  than  those  of  my  own.  Diogenes 
answered  according  to  my  humor  him  who  asked  him 
what  sort  of  wine  he  liked  the  best:  ^'That  of  another," 
said  he.  J 

My  father  took  a  delight  in  building  at  Montaigne, 
where  he  was  born;  and  in  all  the  government  of  domestic 
affairs  I  love  to  follow  his  example  and  rules,  and  I  shall 
engage  those  who  are  to  succeed  me,  as  much  as  in  me  lies, 
to  do  the  same.  Could  I  do  better  for  iiim,  I  would;  and 
am  proud  that  his  will  is  still  performing  and  acting  by 
me.  God  forbid,  that  in  my  hands  I  should  ever  suffer 
any  image  of  life,  that  I  am  able  to  render  to  so  good  a 
fatlier,  to  fail.  And  wherever  I  have  taken  in  hand  to 
strengthen  some  old  foundations  of  walls,  and  to  repair 
some  ruinous  buildings,  in  earnest  1  have  done  it  more 
out  of  respect  to  his  design,  than  my  own  satisfaction; 
and  am  angry  at  myself,  that  I  have  not  proceeded  further 
to  finish  the  beginnings  he  left  in  his  house,  and  so  much 
the  more,  because  I  am  very  likely  to  be  the  last  possessor 
of  my  race,  and  to  give  the  last  hand  to  it.  For,  as  to  my 
own  particular  application,  neither  the  pleasure  of  building, 

*  Members  du  meanage,  which  Cotton  renders,  "  spring  from  the 
concerns  of  good  iiusbandry." 

f  "  Then  my  breast  is  oppressed  with  all  sorts  of  cares." — j^iieid, 
V.  720. 

\  Diogenes   Laertius,  vi.  54, 
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which  they  say  is  so  bewitching,  norhuuting,  nor  gardens, 
nor  the  other  pleasures  of  a  retired  life,  can  much  amuse 
me.  And  'tis  what  I  am  angry  at  myself  for,  as  I  am  for 
all  other  opinions  that  are  incommodious  to  me;  which  I 
would  not  so  mucli  care  to  have  vigorous  and  learned,  as  I 
would  have  them  easy  and  convenient  for  life;  they  are 
true  and  sound  enough,  if  they  are  useful  and  pleasing. 
Such  as  hear  me  declare  my  ignorance  in  husbandry, 
whisper  in  my  ear  that  it  is  disdain,  and  that  I  neglect  to 
know  its  instruments,  its  seasons,  its  order,  how  they  dress 
my  vines,  how  they  graft,  and  to  know  the  names  and 
forms  of  herbs  and  fruits,  and  the  preparing  the  meat  on 
which  I  live,  the  names  and  prices  of  the  stuffs  I  wear,  be- 
cause, say  they,  I  have  set  my  heart  npon  some  higher 
knowledge;  they  kill  me  in  saying  so.  This  were  folly,* 
and  rather  stupidity  than  glory;  I  had  rather  be  a  good 
horseman  than  a  good  logician: 

"  Quin  tu  aliquid  saltern  potiiis,  quorum  indiget  usus, 
Viminibus  mollique  paras  detexere  junco.  "t 

We  occupy  our  thoughts  about  the  general,  and  about 
universal  causes  and  conducts,  which  will  very  well  carry 
on  themselves  without  our  care;  and  leave  our  own  busi- 
ness at  random,  and  Michael  much  more  our  concern  than 
man.  Now  I  am,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  at  home;  but 
I  would  be  there  better  pleased  than  anywhere  else: 

' '  Sit  meae  sedes  utinam  senectse, 
Sit  modus  lasso  maris,  et  viarum, 
Militiseque."  ^ 

I  now  not  whether  or  no  I  shall  bring  it  about.  I  could 
wish  that,  instead  of  some  other  member  of  his  succession, 
my  father  had  resigned  to  me  the  passionate  affection  he 
had  in  his  old  age  to  his  household  affairs;  he  was  happy 
in  that  he  could  accommodate  his  desires  to  his  fortune,  and 
satisfy  himself  with  what  he  had;  political  philosophy  may 
to  much  purpose  condemn  the  meanness  and  sterility  of  my 
employment,  if  I  can  once  come  to  relish  it,  as  he   did.     I 

*  "  It  is  not  disdain,  it  is  folly."— Ed.  of  1588. 

\  "Why  rather  not  find  useful  employments,  and  make  osier  and 
reed  basket." — Virgil,  Eelog.,  ii.  71. 

:j:  "Let  my  old  age  have  a  fixed  seat,  my  repose  from  seas, 
journeys,  warfare." — Horace,  Od.  ii.  6,6. 
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am  of  opiniou  that  the  most  honorable  calling  is  to  serve 
the  public,  and  to  be  useful  to  many;  "  Frtictus  enim 
ingenii  et  virtiitis,  omnisque  prcestantice,  turn  maximus 
capitur,  quum  in  proximnm  quenique  confertiw:''*  for 
myself,  I  disclaim  it;  partly  out  of  conscience  (for  where  I 
see  the  weiglit  tliat  lies  upon  such  employments,  T  perceive 
also  the  little  means  1  have  to  supply  it;  and  Plato,  a 
master  in  all  political  goverment  himself,  nevertheless, 
took  care  to  abstain  from  it),  and  partly  out  of  cowardice, 
I  content  myself  with  enjoying  the  world  without  bustle; 
only  to  live  an  excusable  life,  and  such  as  may  neither  bo 
a  burden  to  myself  nor  to  any  other. 

Never  did  any  man  more  fully  and  feebly  suffer  himself 
to  be  governed  by  a  third  person  than  I  should  do,  had  I 
any  one  to  whom  to  intrust  myself.  One  of  my  wishes  at 
this  time  should  be,  to  have  a  son-in-law  that  knew  hand- 
somely how  to  cherish  my  old  age,  and  to  rock  it  asleep; 
into  whose  hands  I  might  deposit,  in  full  sovereignty,  the 
management  and  use  of  all  my  goods,  that  he  might  dispose 
of  them  as  I  do,  and  get  by  tliem  what  I  get,  provided  that 
he  on  his  part  were  truly  acknowledging,  and  a  friend. 
But  we  live  in  a  world  where  loyalty  of  one's  own  children 
is  unknown. 

He  who  has  the  charge  of  my  purse  in  my  travels,  has  it 
purely  and  without  control;  he  could  cheat  me  thoroughly 
if  he  came  to  reckoning;  and,  if  he  is  not  a  devil,  I  oblige 
him  to  deal  faithfully  with  me  by  so  entire  a  trust.  "3fuUi 
faUei'e  docuerunt,  dum  tiinent  falU;  et  alii s  jus peccandi, 
suspicando,  fecernnt."  f  The  most  common  security  I 
take  of  my  people  is  ignorance;  I  never  presume  any  to  be 
vicious  till  1  have  first  found  them  so;  and  repose  the 
most  confidence  in  the  younger  sort,  that  I  think  are  least 
spoiled  by  ill  example.  I  had  rather  be  told  at  two  months' 
end  that  I  have  spent  four  hundred  crowns,  than  to  have 
my  ears  battered  every  niglit  with  three,  five,  seven:  and  I 
have  been,  in   this  way,  as  little  robbed  as  another.     It  is 


*  "  We  then  most  enjoy  wit,  virtue,  and  all  sorts  of  merit,  wLen 
tliey  are  stiared  with  these  nearest  to  us." — Cicero,  de  Amicit., 
c.  19. 

f  "  Many  have  taught  others  to  deceive  by  fearing  to  be  deceived, 
and,  by  suspecting  them,  have  given  them  a  title  to  do  ill." — 
Seneca,  Epist.,  3. 
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true,  lam  willing  enough  not  to  see  it;  I,  in  some  sort; 
purposely,  harbor  a  kind  of  perplexed,  uncertain  knowl- 
edge of  my  money:  up  to  a  certain  point,  I  am  content  to 
doubt.  One  must  leave  a  little  room  for  the  infidelity  or 
indiscretion  of  a  servant;  if  you  have  left  enough,  in  gross, 
to  do  your  business,  let  the  overplus  of  Fortune's  liberality 
run  a  little  more  freely  at  her  mercy;  'tis  the  gleaner's 
portion.  After  all,  I  do  not  so  much  value  the  fidelity  of 
my  people,  as  I  contemn  their  injury.  What  a  mean  and 
ridiculous  thing  it  is  for  a  man  to  study  his  money,  to  de- 
light in  handling  and  telling  it  over  and  over  again  !  'Tis 
by  this  avarice  makes  its  approaches. 

In  eighteen  years  that  I  have  had  my  estate  in  my  own 
hands,  I  could  never  prevail  with  myself  either  to  read 
over  my  deeds,  or  examine  my  principal  affairs,  which 
ought,  of  necessity,  to  pass  under  my  knowledge  and  in- 
spection. 'Tis  not  a  philosophical  disdain  of  worldly  and 
transitory  things;  my  taste  is  not  purified  to  that  degree, 
and  I  value  them  at  as  great  a  rate,  at  least,  as  they  are 
worth;  but  'tis,  in  truth,  an  inexcusable  and  childish  lazi- 
ness and  negligence.  What  would  I  not  rather  do  than 
read  a  contract?  or  tlian,  as  a  slave  to  my  own  business, 
tumble  over  a  company  of  old  musty  writings?  or,  Avhich 
is  worse,  those  of  another  man,  as  so  many  do  nowadays, 
to  get  money?  I  grudge  nothing  but  care  and  trouble, 
and  endeavor  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  careless  and  at  ease. 
I  had  been  much  fitter,  1  believe,  could  it  have  been  with- 
out obligation  and  servitude,  to  have  lived  upon  another 
man's  fortune  than  my  own:  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  know, 
when  I  examine  it  nearer,  whether,  according  to  my 
humor,  what  I  have  to  suffer  from  my  affairs  and  servants, 
has  not  in  it  something  more  abject,  troublesome,  and  tor- 
menting than  there  would  be  in  serving  a  man  better  born 
than  myself,  who  would  govern  me  with  a  gentle  rein,  and 
a  little  at  my  own  ease:  "Servitns  ohedientia  est  fracti 
aiiimi  et  abject i,  arbitrio  carentis  suo."  *  Crates  did 
worse,  who  threw  himself  into  the  liberty  of  poverty,  only 
to  rid  himself  of  the  inconveniences  and  cares  of  his  house. 
This  is  what  I  would  not  do;  I  liate  poverty  equally  with 
pain;  but  I  could  be  content  to  change  tiio  kind  of  life  I 
live  for  another  that  was  humbler  and  had  fewer  affairs, 

*  "  Servitude  is  the  obedience  of  a  subdued  and  abject  mind 
wanting  its  own  free  will." — Cicero,  Paradox,  v.  1, 
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When  absent  from  home,  I  strip  myself  of  all  these 
thoughts,  and  sliould  be  less  concerned  for  the  ruin  of  a 
tower,  than  I  am,  when  present,  at  tlie  fall  of  a  tile.  My 
mind  is  easily  composed  at  distance,  but  suffers  as  much  as 
that  of  the  meanest  peasant  when  1  am  at  home;  the  reins 
of  my  bridle  being  wrongly  put  on,  or  a  strap  flapping 
against  my  leg,  will  keep  me  out  of  humor  a  day  together. 
I  raise  my  courage  well  enough  against  inconveniences; 
lift  up  my  eyes  I  cannot. 

"  Sensus,  o  superi,  sensus."  * 

I  am  at  home  responsible  for  whatever  goes  amiss.  Few 
masters  (I  speak  of  those  of  medium  condition,  such  as 
mine),  and  if  there  be  any  such,  they  are  more  happy,  can 
rely  so  much  upon  another,  but  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  burden  will  lie  upon  their  own  shoulders.  This  takes 
much  from  my  grace  in  entertaining  visitors,  so  that  I 
have,  perad venture,  detained  some  rather  out  of  expectation 
of  a  good  dinner,  than  by  my  own  behavior;  and  lose 
much  of  the  pleasure  I  ought  to  reap  at  my  own  house 
from  the  visitation  and  assembling  of  my  friends.  The 
most  ridiculous  carriage  of  a  gentleman  in  his  own  house, 
is  to  see  him  bustling  about  the  business  of  the  place, 
whispering  one  servant,  and  looking  an  angry  look  at 
another;  it  ought  insensibly  to  slide  along,  and  to  repre- 
sent an  ordinary  current;  and  I  think  it  unhandsome  to 
talk  much  to  our  guests  of  their  entertainment,  whether 
by  way  of  bragging  or  excuse.  1  love  order  and  cleanli- 
ness. 

"  Et  cantliarus  et  lanx 
Ostendunt  milii  me"  f — 

more  than  abundance:  and  at  home  have  an  exact  regard 
to  necessity,  little  to  outward  show.  If  a  footman  falls  to 
cuffs  at  another  man's  house,  or  stumble  and  throw  a  dish 
before  him  as  he  is  carrying  it  up,  you  only  laugh  and 
make  a  jest  on't;  you  sleep  while  the  master  of  the  house" 
is  arranging  a  bill  of  fare  with  his  steward  for  your 
morrow's  entertainment,  I  speak  according  as  I  do  myself: 
quite  appreciating,  nevertheless,  good  husbandry  in  general, 

*  "The  senses,  oh,  ye  gods,  the  senses." 

f  "  The  dishes  and  the  glasses  skewing  me  my  own  reflection."— 
Horace,  Ep.  i.  5,  23. 
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and  how  pleasant,  quiet  and  prosperous  liousehold  manage- 
ment, carried  regularly  on,  is  to  some  natures;  and  not 
wishing  to  fasten  my  own  errors  and  inconveniences  to  the 
thing,  nor  to  give  Plato  the  lie,  who  looks  upon  it  as  the 
most  pleasant  employment  to  every  one  to  do  his  particular 
affairs  without  wrong  to  anotlier.* 

When  I  travel  I  have  nothing  to  care  for  but  myself, 
and  the  laying  out  my  money;  wliich  is  disposed  of  by  one 
single  precept;  too  many  things  are  required  to  the  raking 
it  together;  in  that  I  understand  nothing;  in  spending,  I 
understand  a  little,  and  how  to  give  some  show  to  my 
expense,  which  is  indeed  its  principal  use;  but  I  rely  too 
ambitiously  upon  it.  which  renders  it  unequal  and  difform, 
and,  moreover,  immoderate,  in  both  the  one  and  the  other 
aspect;  if  it  make  a  show,  if  it  serve  the  turn,  I  indiscreetly 
let  it  run;  and  as  indiscreetly  tie  up  my  purse-strings,  if  it 
does  not  shine  and  does  not  please  me.  Whatever  it  be, 
whetlier  art  or  nature,  that  imprints  in  us  the  condition  of 
living  by  reference  to  others,  it  does  us  much  more  harm 
than  good;  we  deprive  ourselves  of  our  own  utilities,  to 
accommodate  appearances  to  the  common  opinion;  we  care 
not  so  much  what  our  being  is,  as  to  us  and  in  reality,  as 
what  it  is  to  the  public  observation.  Even  the  goods  of 
the  mind,  and  wisdom  itself,  seems  fruitless  to  us,  if  only 
enjoyed  by  ourselves,  and  if  it  produce  not  itself  to  the 
view  and  approbation  of  others.  There  is  a  sort  of  men 
whose  gold  runs  in  streams  underground  imjoerceptibly; 
others  expose  it  all  in  plates  and  branches,  so  that  to  the 
one  a  liardf  is  worth  a  crown,  and  to  the  others  the  inverse: 
the  world,  esteeming  its  use  and  value,  according  to  the 
show.  All  over-nice  solicitude  about  riches  smells  of 
avarice:  even  the  very  disposing  of  it,  with  a  too  system- 
atic and  artificial  liberality  is  not  worth  a  painful  superin- 
tendence and  solicitude:  he  that  will  order  his  expense  to 
just  so  much,  makes  it  too  pinched  and  narrow.  The 
keeping  or  spending  are,  of  themselves,  indifferent  things, 
and  receive  no  color  of  good  or  ill,  but  according  to  the 
application  of  the  will. 

The  other  cause  that  tempts  me  out  to  these  journeys  is, 
inaptitude  for  the  present  manners  in  our  state.     I  could 

*  Letter  ix.  to  Arcliitas. 

I   A  piece  of  copper  money  vvortli  three  farthings  (Cotton). 
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easily  console  myself  for  this  corruption  in  regard  to  the 
public  interest; 

"  Perjoraque  ssecula  ferri 
Temporibus,  quorum  sceleri  non  invenit  ipsa 
Nomen,  et  a  nullo  posuit  natura  metallo;  "  * 

but  not  to  my  own.  I  am,  in  particular,  too  much 
oppressed  by  them:  for,  in  my  neighborhood,  we  are,  of 
late,  by  tiie  long  license  of  our  civil  wars,  grown  old  in  so 
riotous  a  form  of  state, 

"  Quippe  ubi  fas  versum  atque  nefas,"  f 

that  in  earnest,  'tis  a  wonder  how  it  can  subsist. 

"  Armati  terrain  exercent,  semperque  recentes 
Convectare  juvat  pr£edas,  et  vivere  rapto."| 

In  fine,  I  see  by  our  example,  that  the  society  of  men  is 
maintained  and  held  together,  at  what  price  soever;  in  what 
condition  soever  they  are  placed,  they  still  close  and  stick 
togetiier,  both  moving  and  in  heaps;  as  ill  united  bodies, 
that  shuffled  together  without  order,  find  of  themselves  a 
means  to  unite  and  settle,  often  better  than  they  could  have 
been  disposed  by  art.  King  Philip  mustered  up  a  rabble 
of  the  most  wicked  and  incorrigible  rascals  he  could  pick 
out,  and  put  them  all  together  into  a  city  he  had  caused  to 
be  built  for  that  purpose,  which  bore  their  name:§  I  believe 
that  they,  even  from  vices  themselves,  erected  a  govern- 
ment among  them,  and  a  commodious  and  just  society. 
I  see,  not  one  action,  or  three,  or  a  hundred,  but  manners, 
in  common  and  received  use,  so  ferocious,  especially  in 
inhumanity  and  treachery,  which  are  to  me  the  worst  of  all 
vices,  that  I  have  not  the  heart  to  think  of  them  without 
horror;  and  almost  as  much  admire  as  I  detest  them:  the 
exercise  of  these  signal  villainies  carries  with  it  as  great 
signs  of  vigor  and  force  of   soul,  as  of   error  and  disorder. 

*  "  An  age,  worse  than  the  iron  times,  for  whose  crimes  there  is 
no  name,  and  which  have  no  similitude  in  any  of  Nature's  metals." 
— Jdvenal,  xiii.  28. 

f  "  Where  wrong  is  right,  and  right  wrong." — Virgil,  Georg.,  i. 
504. 

X  "  Men  plow,  girt  with  arms;  ever  delighting  in  fresh  robberies, 
and  living  upon  spoil." — ^-ifJiteid,  vii.  748. 

5^  novr}p7t6Xi<if  the  city  of  rogues  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  iv.  11.) 
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Necessity  reconciles  and  brings  men  together;  and  this 
accidental  coniieccion  afterw;u"d  forms  itself  into  laws:  for 
there  have  been  such,  as  savage  as  any  human  opinion 
could  conceive,  who,  nevertheless,  have  maintained  their 
body  with  as  much  health  and  length  of  life  as  any  Plato 
or  Aristotle  could  invent.  And  certainly,  all  these  descrip- 
tions of  polities,  feigned  by  art,  are  found  to  be  ridiculous 
and  unfit  to  be  put  in  practice. 

These  great  and  tedious  debates  about  the  best  form  of 
society,  and  the  most  commodious  rules  to  bind  us,  are 
debates  only  proper  for  the  exercise  of  our  wits;  as  in  the 
arts  there  are  several  subjects,  which  have  their  being  in 
agitation  and  controversy,  and  have  no  life  but  there. 
Such  an  idea  of  government  might  be  of  some  value  in  a 
new  world;  but  we  take  a  world  already  made,  and  formed 
to  certain  customs;  we  do  not  beget  it,  asPyrrha  or  Cadmus 
did.  By  what  means  soever  we  may  have  the  privilege  to 
redress  and  reform  it  anew,  we  can  hardly  writhe  it  from 
its  wonted  bent,  but  we  shall  break  all.  Solon  being  asked, 
whether  he  had  established  the  best  laws  he  could  for  the 
Athenians;  '^  Yes,"  said  he,  "of  those  they  would  have 
received."  Varro  excuses  himself  after  the  same  manner: 
"  that  if  he  were  to  begin  to  write  of  religion,  he  would  say 
what  he  believed;  but  seeing  it  was  already  received,  he 
would  write  rather  to  use  than  nature." 

Not  according  to  opinion,  but  in  truth  and  reality,  the 
best  and  most  excellent  government  for  every  nation  is  that 
under  which  it  is  maintained:  its  form  and  essential  con- 
venience depend  upon  custom.  We  are  apt  to  be  displeased 
at  the  present  condition;  but  I,  nevertheless,  maintain  that 
to  desire  command  in  a  few*  in  a  republic,  or  another  sort 
of  government  in  monarchy  than  that  already  established, 
is  both  vice  and  folly. 

"  Ayme  I'estat,  tel  que  tu  le  veois  estre: 
S'il  est  royal  ayme  la  royaute, 
S'il  est  de  pen,  ou  bien  communaute, 
Ayme  I'aussi;  car  Dieu  t'y  a  faict  naistre."f 

*  i.  e.  an  oligarcliy. 

f  "  Love  the  government,  such  as  you  find  it.     If  it  be  royal,  love 
royalty;  if  a  republic,  love  it,  for  God  himself  created  thee  therein." 
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So  wrote  the  good  Monsieur  de  Pibrac,*  whom  we  have 
lately  lost,  a  man  of  so  excellent  a  wit,  such  sound  opinions 
and  such  gentle  manners.  This  loss,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  we  have  had  of  Monsieur  de  Foix,f  are  of  so  great 
importance  to  the  crown,  that  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
is  another  couple  in  France  worthy  to  supply  the  places  of 
these  two  Gascons,  in  sincerity  and  wisdom  in  the  king's 
council.  They  were  both  variously  great  men,  and  certainly 
according  to  the  age,  rare  and  great,  each  of  them  in  his 
kind:  but  what  destiny  was  it  that  placed  them  in  these 
times,  men  so  remote  from  and  so  disproportioned  to  our 
corruption  and  intestine  tumults? 

Nothing  presses  so  hard  upon  a  state  as  innovation: 
change  only  gives  form  to  injustice  and  tyranny.  AVheu 
any  piece  is  loosened,  it  may  be  proper  to  stay  it;  one  may 
take  care  that  the  alteration  and  corruption  natural  to  all 
things  do  not  carry  us  too  far  from  our  beginnings  and 
principles;  but  to  undertake  to  found  so  great  a  mass  anew, 
and  to  change  the  foundations  of  so  vast  a  building,  is  for 
them  to  do,  who  to  make  clean,  efface;  who  reform  par- 
ticular defects  by  an  universal  confusion,  and  cure  diseases 
by  death:  "  JVon  tarn  commutandanim  qiiam  evertendarum 
rerum  cupidi."l  The  world  is  unapt  to  be  cured;  and  so 
impatient  of  anything  that  presses  it,  that  it  thinks  of 
nothing  but  disengaging  itself  at  what  price  soever.  We 
see  by  a  thousand  examples,  that  it  ordinarily  cures  itself 
to  its  cost.  The  discharge  of  a  present  evil  is  no  cure,  if 
there  be  not  a  general  amendment  of  condition.  The  sur- 
geon's end  is  not  only  to  cut  away  the  dead  flesh;  that  is 
but  the  progress  of  his  cure;  he  has  a  care,  over  and  above, 
to  fill  up  the  wound  with  better  and  more  natural  flesh, 
and  to  restore  the  member  to  its  due  state.  Whoever  only 
proposes  to  himself  to  remove  that  which  offends  him,  falls 
short:  for  good  does  not  necessarily  succeed  evil;  another 

*Gui  du  Faur,  Seigneur  de  Pibrac,  author  of  Quatrains,  etc.,  died 
1584. 

f  Privy  councilor  and  ambassador  to  Venice. 

:j:  "  Not  so  desirous  of  changing,  as  of  overthrowing  thing?." — 
Cicero,  Be  Offlc,  ii.  1. 
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evil  may  succeed,  and  a  worse,  as  it  happened  to  Caesar's 
murderers,  who  brought  tlie  republic  to  such  a  pass,  that 
they  had  reason  to  repent  the  meddling  with  the  matter. 
The  same  has  since  happened  to  several  others,  even  down 
to  our  own  times;  the  French,  my  contemporaries,  know  it 
well  enough.  All  great  mutations  shake  and  disorder  a 
state. 

Whoever  would  look  direct  at  a  cure,  and  well  consider 
of  it  before  he  began,  would  be  very  willing  to  withdraw 
his  hands  from  meddling  in  it.  Pacuvins  Calavius  cor- 
rected the  vice  of  tliis  proceeding  by  a  notable  example. 
His  fellow-citizens  were  in  mutiny  against  their  magis- 
trates; he  being  a  man  of  great  autliority  in  the  city  of 
Capua,  found  means  one  day  to  shut  up  the  senators  in 
the  palace;  and  calling  the  people  together  in  tiie  market 
place,  there  told  them  that  the  day  was  now  come  wherein 
at  full  liberty  they  might  revenge  themselves  on  the  tyrants 
by  v/hom  they  had  been  so  long  oppressed,  and  whom  he 
had  now,  all  alone  and  unarmed,  at  his  mercy.  He  then  ad- 
vised that  they  should  call  these  out,  one  by  one,  by  lot, 
and  should  individually  determine  as  to  each,  causing  what- 
ever should  be  decreed  to  be  immediately  executed;  with 
this  proviso,  that  they  should,  at  the  same  time,  depute 
some  honest  man  in  the  place  of  him  who  was  condemned, 
to  the  end  there  might  be  no  vacancy  in  the  senate.  They 
had  no  sooner  heard  the  name  of  one  senator  but  a  great 
cry  of  universal  dislike  was  raised  up  against  him.  "  I  see," 
says  Pacuvins,  "  that  he  must  out;  he  is  a  wicked  fellow; 
let  us  look  out  a  good  one  in  his  room."  Immediately 
there  was  a  profound  silence,  every  one  being  at  a  stand 
whom  to  choose.  But  one,  more  impudent  than  the  rest, 
having  named  his  man,  there  arose  yet  a  greater  consent  of 
voices  against  him,  an  hundred  imperfections  being  laid  to 
his  charge,  and  as  many  just  reasons  why  he  should  not 
stand.  These  contradictory  humors  growing  hot,  it  fared 
worse  with  the  second  senator  and  the  third,  there  being  as 
much  disagreement  in  the  election  of  the  new,  as  consent 
in  the  putting  out  of  the  old.  In  the  end  growing  weary 
of  this  bustle  to  no  purpose,  they  began,  some^one  way  and 
some  another,  to  steal  out  of  the  assembly:  every  one 
carrying  back  this  resolution  iu  his  mind,  that  the  oldest 
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and  best  known  evil  was  ever  more  supportable  than  one 
that  was  new  and  untried.* 

Seeing  how  miserably  we  are  agitated  (for  what  have  we 
not  done)! 

"Ebeu!  cicatricum  et  sceleris  pudet, 
Fratrumque:  quid  nos  dura  refugimus 
J^tas?  quid  intactum  nefasti 
Liquimus?  Uude  mauus  inventus 
Metu  Deorum  continuit?  quibus 
Pepercit  aris."  f 

I  do  not  presently  conclude. 

"  Ipsa  si  velit  Salus, 
Servare  prorsms  non  potest  banc  familiam;"  X 

we  are  not,  perad venture,  at  the  last  gasp.  The  conserva- 
tion of  states  is  a  thing  that,  in  all  likelihood,  surpasses 
our  understanding;  a  civil  government  is,  as  Plato  says,§  a 
mighty  and  puissant  thing,  and  hard  to  be  dissolved;  it 
often  continues  against  mortal  and  intestine  diseases, 
against  the  injury  of  unjust  laws,  against  tyranny,  the 
corruption  and  ignorance  of  magistrates,  the  license  and 
sedition  of  the  people.  In  all  our  fortunes,  we  compare 
oui'selves  to  what  is  above  us,  and  still  look  toward  those 
who  are  better;  but  let  us  measure  ourselves  with  what  is 
below  us:  there  is  no  condition  so  miserable  wherein  a  man 
may  not  find  a  thousand  examples  that  will  administer  con- 
solation. 'Tis  our  vice  that  we  more  unwillingly  look  upon 
what  is  above,  than  willingly  upon  what  is  below;  and 
Solon  was  used  to  say,  ||  that  "  whoever  would  make  a  heap 
of  all  the  ills  together,  there  is  no  one  who  would  not  rather 
choose  to  bear  away  the  ills  he  has  than  to  come  to  an  equal 
division  with  all  other  men  from  that  heap,  and  take  his 
share."     Our  government   is,  indeed,  very  sick,  but  there 

*  Livy,  xxiii.  3. 

\  ''  Fie  on  our  crimes  and  our  fratricides:  Wbat  crime  does  tbis 
bad  age  sbrink  from?  Wbat  wickedness  is  left  undone?  Wbat 
youtb  is  restrained  from  evil  by  tbe  fear  of  tbe  gods?  Wbat  altar 
is  spared?  " — Horace,  Od.  i.  33,  35. 

i:  "  If  tbe  goddess  Salus  berself  wisbed  to  save  tbis  family,  sbe 
could  not  do  it." — Terence,  Adelph.,  iv.  7,  43. 

§  Republic,  viii.  2. 

I  Valerius  Maximus,  vii.  2.     Ext.  2. 
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have  been  others  more  sick,  without  <lying.  The  gods  plaj 
at  tennis  with  us  and  baudy  us  every  way: 

"  Eninivero  Dii  nos  homines  quasi  pilas  habent."  * 

The  stars  have  fatally  destined  the  state  of  Rome  for  an 
example  of  what  they  could  do  in  this  kind;  in  it  are 
comprised  all  the  forms  and  adveiitures  that  concern  a 
state:  all  that  order  or  disorder,  good  or  evil  fortune,  can 
do.  Who,  then,  can  despair  of  his  condition,  seeing  the 
sliocks  and  commotions  wherewith  Rome  was  tumbled  and 
tossed,  and  yet  withstood  them  all?  If  the  extent  of  do- 
minion be  the  health  of  a  state  (which  I  by  no  means 
think  it  is,  and  Isocrates  pleases  me  when  he  instructs 
Nicocles  not  to  envy  princes  wlio  have  large  dominions, 
but  tliose  who  know  how  to  preserve  those  which  have 
fallen  into  their  hands),  tliat  of  Rome  was  never  so  sound 
as  when  it  was  most  sick.  The  worst  of  her  forms  was 
the  most  fortunate;  one  can  hardly  discern  any  image  of 
government  under  the  first  emperors;  it  was  the  most 
hori'ible  and  tumultuous  confusion  that  can  be  imagined: 
it  endured  it,  notwithstanding,  and  therein  continued, 
preserving  not  a  monarchy  limited  within  its  own 
bounds,  but  so  many  nations  so  differing,  so  remote,  so 
ill-affected,  so  confusedly  commanded,  and  so  unjustly 
conquered: 

"Nee  gentibus  ullis 
Commodat  in  populum,  terrse  pelagique  potentem, 
Invidiam  fortuna  suam."  f 

Everything  that  totters  does  not  fall.  The  contexture  of 
so  great  a  body  holds  by  more  nails  than  one;  it  holds 
even  by  its  antiquity,  like  old  buildings,  from  which  the 
foundations  are  worn  away  by  time,  Avithout  rough-cast  or 
mortar,  which  yet  live  and  support  themselves  by  their  own 
weight: 

"  Nee  jam  validis  radicibus  haerens, 
Pondera  tuta  suo  est."  :^ 

*Plautus.  Prologue  to  the  Captive,  translated  by  Montaigne  in 
in  the  preceding  passage. 

f  "  Fortune  never  gave  it  to  any  nation  to  satisfy  its  hatred 
against  the  people,  masters  of  the  seas  and  of  the  earth." — Lucan, 
J.  82. 

:}:  Lucan,  i.  138.  The  translation  is  expressed  in  the  preceding 
sentence. 
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Moreover,  it  is  not  rightly  to  go  to  work,  to  exatnine 
only  the  flank  and  the  foss,  to  judge  of  the  security  of  a 
place;  we  must  observe  which  way  approaches  can  be  made 
to  it,  and  in  what  condition  the  assaihint  is:  few  vessels 
sink  with  their  own  weight,  and  without  some  exterior 
violence.  Now,  let  us  every  way  cast  our  eyes;  everything 
about  ns  totters;  in  all  the  great  states,  both  of  Christen- 
dom and  elsewhere,  that  are  known  to  us,  if  you  will  but 
look,  you  will  there  see  evident  menace  of  alteration  and 
ruin: 

"  Et  sua  sunt  illis  incommoda;  parque  per  omnes 
Tempestas."  * 

Astrologers  may  very  well,  as  they  do,  warn  us  of  great 
revolutions  and  imminent  mutations:  their  prophecies  are 
present  and  palpable,  they  need  not  go  to  heaven  to  foretell 
this.  There  is  not  only  consolation  to  be  extracted  from 
this  universal  combination  of  ills  and  menaces,  but,  more- 
over, some  hopes  of  the  continuation  of  our  state,  forasmuch 
as,  naturally  nothing  falls  where  all  falls:  universal  sick- 
ness is  particular  health:  conformity  is  antagonistic  to  dis- 
solution. For  my  part,  I  despair  not,  and  fancy  that  I 
discover  ways  to  save  us: 

"  Deus  haec  fortasse  benigna 
Reducet  in  sedem  vice."  f 

Who  knows  but  that  God  will  have  it  happen,  as  in  human 
bodies  that  purge  and  restore  themselves  to  a  better  state 
by  long  and  grievous  maladies,  which  render  them  more 
entire  and  perfect  health  than  that  they  took  from  them? 
That  which  weighs  the  most  with  me  is,  that  in  reckoning 
the  symptoms  of  our  ill,  I  see  as  many  natural  ones,  and 
that  heaven  sends  us,  and  properly  its  own,  as  of  those  that 
our  disorder  and  human  imprudence  contribute  to  it.  The 
very  stars  seem  to  declare  that  we  have  already  continued 
long  enough,  and  beyond  the  ordinary  term.  This  also 
afflicts  me,  that  the  mischief  which  nearest  threatens  us,  is 
not  an   alteration  in  the  entire   and    solid    mass,   but    its 

*  "  They  all  sliare  in  the  mischief;  the  tempest  rages  everywhere  " 
— ^netd,  ii. 

■j-  "God  will,  perchance  by  u  favorable  turn,  restore  us  to  our  for 
mer  position." — Horace,  Epod.,  xiii.  7. 
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dissipation  aiul  divulsion,  which  is  the  most  extreme  of 
our  fears. 

I,  moreover,  fear,  in  these  fantasies  of  mine,  the  treachery 
of  my  memory,  lest,  by  inadvertence,  it  should  make  me 
write  the  same  thing  twice.  1  hate  to  examine  myself,  and 
never  review,  but  very  unwillingly,  what  has  once  escaped 
my  pen.  I  here  set  down  nothing  new.  These  are  common 
thoughts,  and  having,  peradventure,  conceived  them  an 
hundred  times,  I  am  afraid  I  have  set  them  down  sjme- 
Avhere  else  already.  Eepetition  is  everywhere  troublesome, 
though  it  were  in  Homer;  but  'tis  ruinous  in  things  that 
have  only  a  superficial  and  transitory  show.  1  do  not  love 
over  insisting,  even  in  the  most  profitable  things,  as  in 
Seneca;  and  the  usage  of  his  stoical  school  disj^leases  me, 
to  repeat,  upon  every  subject,  at  full  length  and  width  the 
principles  and  presuppositions  that  serve  in  general,  and 
always  to  reallege  anew  common  and  universal  reasons. 

My  memory  grows  cruelly  worse  every  day; 

"  Pocula  LethfBos  ut  si  ducentia  somnos, 
Arente  faiice  traxerim,"  * 

I  must  be  fain  for  the  time  to  come  (for  hitherto,  thanks 
be  to  God,  nothing  has  happened  much  amiss),  whereas 
others  seek  time  and  opportunity  to  think  of  what  they 
have  to  say,  to  avoid  all  preparation,  for  fear  of  tying  my- 
self to  some  obligation  upon  which  I  must  insist.  To  be 
tied  and  bound  to  a  thing  puts  me  quite  out,  and  to  depend 
upon  so  weak  an  instrument  as  my  memory.  I  never  read 
this  following  story  that  I  am  not  offended  at  it  with  a 
personal  and  natural  resentment:  Lyncestes,  accused  of 
conspiracy  against  Alexander,!  the  day  that  he  was  brought 
out  before  the  army,  according  to  the  custom,  to  be  heard 
as  to  what  he  could  say  for  himself,  had  learned  a  studied 
speech,  of  which,  haggling  and  stammering,  he  pronounced 
some  words.  While  growing  more  and  more  perplexed, 
while  struggling  with  his  memory,  and  trying  to  recollect 
what  he  had  to  say,  the  soldiers  nearest  to  him  charged 
their  pikes  against  him  and  killed  him,  looking  U230n  him 
as   convict;    his   confusion  and  silence  served    them  for  a 

*  "  As  if  iu  great  thirst  I  had  drunk  Lethe's   oblivious   flood." — 
HOKACE,  Epod.,  xiv.  3. 

f  Quintus  Curtius,  vii.  1. 
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confession;  for  having  had  so  much  leisure  to  prepare  him- 
self iu  prison,  they  conclnded  that  it  was  not  his  memory 
that  failed  him,  but  that  his  conscience  tied  up  liis  tongue 
and  stopped  his  mounth.  And,  truly,  well  said;  the  place, 
the  assembly,  the  expectation,  astound  a  man,  even  when 
he  has  but  the  ambition  to  speak  well;  what  can  a  man  do 
when  it  is  an  harangue  upon  which  his  life  depends? 

For  my  part,  the  very  being  tied  to  what  I  am  to  say  is 
enough  to  loose  me  from  it.  AVhen  I  wliolly  commit  and 
refer  myself  to  my  memory,  I  lay  so  much  stress  upon  it 
that  it  sinks  under  me;  it  grows  dismayed  with  the  burden. 
So  much  as  I  trust  to  it,  so  much  do  I  put  myself  out  of  my 
own  power,  even  to  the  finding  it  difficult  to  keep  my  own 
countenance;  and  have  been  sometimes  very  much  put  to 
it  to  conceal  the  slavery  wherein  I  was  engaged ;  whereas 
my  design  is  to  manifest,  in  speaking,  a  perfect  calmness 
both  of  face  and  accent,  and  casual  and  unpremeditated 
motions,  as  rising  from  present  occasions,  choosing  rather 
to  say  nothing  to  purpose  than  to  show  that  I  came  prepared 
to  speak  well,  a  thing  especially  unbecoming  a  man  of  my 
profession,  and  of  too  great  obligation  on  him  who  cannot 
retain  much.  The  preparation  begets  a  great  deal  more 
expectation  than  it  will  satisfy.  A  man  often  strips  him- 
self to  his  doublet,  to  leap  no  further  than  he  would  have 
done  in  liis  gown:  "  Nihil  est  his,  qui  jjlacere  volnnt,  tarn 
adversarium,  quam  expectatio."  *  It  is  recorded  of  the 
orator  Curio, f  that  when  he  proposed  the  division  of  his 
oration  into  tliree  or  four  parts,  or  three  or  four  arguments 
or  reasons,  it  often  happened  either  that  he  forgot  some 
one,  or  added  one  or  two  more.  I  have  always  avoided 
falling  into  this  inconvenience,  having  ever  hated  these 
promises  and  prescriptions,  not  only  out  of  distrust  of  my 
memory,  but  also  because  this  metliod  relishes  too  much 
of  the  artist:  " Simpliciora  militares  decent."  X  ^Tis 
enough  that  1  have  promised  to  myself  never  again  to  take 
upon  me  to  speak  in  a  place  of  respect,  for  as  to  speaking, 
when  a  man  reads  his  speech,  besides  that  it  is  very  absurd, 

*  "  Notliing  is  so  great  an  adversary  to  those  who  make  it  their 
business  to  please,  as  expectation." — Cicero,  Acad.,  ii.  4, 

•f  Idem,  Brutus,  c.  60. 

I  "Simplicity  becomes  warriors." — QuiNTiLlAN,  Tnstit.  Orat., 
xi.  1. 
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it  is  a  might}'  disadvantage  to  tliose  who  naturally  could  give 
it  a  grace  by  action;  and  to  rely  upon  the  mercy  of  my 
present  invention,  I  would  much  less  do  it;  ^tis  heavy  and 
perplexed,  and  such  as  would  never  furnish  me  in  sudden 
and  important  necessities. 

Permit,  reader,  this  essay  its  course  also,  and  this  further 
sitting  to  finish  the  rest  of  my  picture:  I  add,  but  I  correct 
not.  First,  because  I  conceive  that  a  man  having  once 
parted  with  his  labors  to  the  world,  he  has  no  further  right 
to  them;  let  him  do  better  if  he  can,  in  some  new  under- 
taking, but  not  adulterate  what  he  has  already  sold.  Of 
such  dealers  nothing  should  be  bought  till  after  they  are 
dead.  Lot  them  well  consider  what  they  do  before  they 
produce  it  to  the  light:  who  hastens  them?  My  book 
is  always  the  same,  saving  that  upon  every  new  edition 
(that  the  buyer  may  not  go  away  quite  empty)  I  take  the 
liberty  to  add  (as  'tis  but  an  ill- jointed  mosaic)  some  few 
bits  over  and  above;  they  are  but  over-weight,  tliat  do  not 
disfigure  the  primitive  form  of  the  essays,  but,  by  a  little 
ambitious  subtlety,  give  a  kind  of  particular  value  to  every 
one  of  those  that  follow.  Thence,  however,  will  easily 
happen  some  transposition  of  chronology,  my  stories 
talking  place  according  to  their  patness,  and  not  always 
according  to  their  age. 

Secondly,  because  as  to  wlmt  concerns  myself,  I  fear  to 
'lose  by  change:  my  understanding  does  not  always  go  for- 
-ward,  it  goes  backward  too.  I  do  not  much  less  suspect 
my  fancies  for  being  the  second  or  the  third,  than  for  being 
the  first,  or  present,  or  past;  we  often  correct  ourselves  as 
foolishly  as  we  do  others.  I  am  grown  older  by  a  great 
many  years  since  my  fii-st  publications,  which  were  in  the 
year  1580:  but  I  very  mucli  doubt  whether  I  am  grown 
an  inch  the  wisei'.  I  now,  and  I  anon,  are  two  several 
persons;  but  whether  better,  I  cannot  determine.  It  were 
a  fine  thing  to  be  old,  if  we  only  traveled  toward  improve- 
ment; but  'tis  a  drunken,  stumbling,  reeling,  infirm 
motion:  like  that  of  reeds,  which  the  air  casually  waves  to 
and  fro  at  pleasure.  Antiochus  had  in  his  youth  strongly 
written  in  favor  of  the  academy;  in  his  old  age,  he  wrote 
as  much  against  it;  would  not,  which  of  these  tvvo  soever  I 
should  follow,  be  still  Antiochus?  After  having  established 
the  uncertainty,  to  go  about  to  establish  the  certainty  of 
human  opinions,  was  it  not  to  establish  doubt,  and  uotcer* 
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tainty,  iiud  to  promise,  that  had  he  had  yet  another  age  to 
live,  he  would  be  always  upon  terms  of  altering  his  judg- 
ment, not  so  much  for  the  better,  as  for  something  else? 

The  public  favor  has  given  me  a  little  more  confidence 
than  I  expected;  but  wiiat  I  most  fear  is,  lest  I  should 
glut  the  world  with  my  writings;  I  had  rather,  of  the  two, 
nettle  my  reader,  than  tire  him,  as  a  learned  man  of  my 
time  has  done.  Praise  is  always  pleasing,  let  it  come  from 
whom,  or  upon  what  account  it  will;  yet  ought  a  man  to 
understand  why  he  is  commended,  that  he  may  know  how 
to  keep  up  the  same  reputation  still;  imperfections  them- 
selves may  get  commendation.  The  vulgar  and  common 
estimation  is  seldom  happy  in  hitting;  and  I  am  much 
mistaken,  if,  among  the  writings  of  my  time,  the  worst  are 
not  those  which  have  most  gained  the  popular  applause. 
For  my  part,  I  return  my  thanks  to  those  good-natured 
men,  who  are  pleased  to  take  my  weak  endeavors  in  good 
part;  the  faults  of  the  workmanship  are  nowhere  so  appar- 
ent, as  in  a  matter  which  of  itself  has  no  recommendation. 
Blame  not  me,  reader,  for  those  that  slip  in  here,  by  the 
fancy  or  inadvertency  of  others;  every  hand,  every  artisan, 
contribute  their  own  materials;  I  neither  concern  myself 
with  orthography  (and  only  care  to  have  it  after  the  old 
way)  nor  pointing,  being  very  inexpert  both  in  the  one  and 
the  other.  Where  they  wholly  break  the  sense,  I  am  very 
little  concerned,  for  they  at  least  discharge  me;  but  where 
they  substitute  a  false  one,  as  they  so  often  do,  and  wrest 
me  to  their  conception,  they  ruin  me.  When  the  sentence, 
nevertheless,  is  not  strong  enough  for  my  proportion,  a 
civil  person  ought  to  reject  it  as  spurious,  and  none  of 
mine.  Whoever  shall  know  how  lazy  I  am,  and  how  indul- 
gent to  my  own  humor,  will  easily  believe  that  I  had  rather 
write  as  many  more  essays,  than  be  tied  to  revise  these  over 
again  for  so  childish  a  correction. 

I  said  elsewhere,  that  being  planted  in  the  very  center  of 
this  new  religion,  I  am  not  only  deprived  of  any  great  famil- 
iarity with  men  of  other  kind  of  manners  than  my  own, 
and  of  other  opinions,  by  which  they  hold  together,  as  by  a 
tie  that  supersedes  all  other  obligations;  but,  moreover,  I 
do  not  live  without  danger,  among  men  to  whom  all 
things  are  equally  lawful,  and  of  whom  the  most  part  can- 
not offend  the  laws  more  than  they  have  already  done; 
from  which  the  extremest  degree  of  license  proceeds.     All 
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the  particular  circntnstances  respecting  me  being  summed 
lip  togetlier,  I  do  not  tind  one  man  of  my  country,  who 
pays  so  dear  for  the  defense  of  our  hiws  both  in  loss  and 
damages  (as  the  lawyers  say  *)  as  myself;  and  some  there 
are  who  vapor  and  brag  of  their  zeal  and  constancy,  that  if 
things  were  justly  weighed,  do  much  less  than  I.  My 
house,  as  one  that  has  ever  been  open  and  free  to  all  comers, 
and  civil  to  all  (for  I  could  never  persuade  myself  to  make 
it  a  garrison  of  war,  war  being  a  thing  that  I  prefer  to  see 
as  remote  as  may  be),  has  sufficiently  merited  popular 
kindness,  and  so  that  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  Justly  to 
insult  over  me  upon  my  own  dunghill;  and  I  look  upon  it 
as  a  wonderful  and  exemplary  thing,  that  it  yet  continues 
a  virgin  from  blood  and  plunder  during  so  long  a  storm, 
and  so  many  neighboring"  revolutions  and  tumults.  For 
to  confess  the  truth,  it  had  been  possible  enough  for  a  man 
of  my  complexion  to  have  shaken  hands  with  any  one  con- 
stant and  continued  form  whatever;  but  the  contrary 
invasions  and  incursions,  alternations  and  vicissitudes  of 
foi'tune  round  about  me,  have  hitherto  more  exasperated 
than  calmed  and  mollified  the  temper  of  the  country,  and 
involved  me,  over  and  over  again,  with  invincible  difficul- 
ties and  dangers. 

I  escape,  'tis  true,  but  am  troubled  that  it  is  more  by 
chance,  and  something  of  my  own  prudence,  than  by  jus- 
tice; and  am  not  satisfied  to  be  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
hxws,  and  under  any  other  safeguard  than  theirs.  As  matters 
stand,  I  live,  above  one  half,  by  the  favors  of  others;  w-hich 
is  an  untoward  obligation.  I  do  not  like  to  owe  my  safety 
either  to  the  generosity  or  affection  of  great  persons,  who 
allow  me  my  legality  and  my  liberty,  nor  to  the  obliging 
manners  of  my  predecessors,  or  my  own;  for  what  if  I  were 
another  kind  of  man?  If  my  deportment,  and  the  frankness 
of  my  conversation,  or  relationship,  oblige  my  neighboi-s, 
'tis  cruel  that  they  should  acquit  themselves  of  that  obli- 
gation in  only  permitting  me  to  live,  and  that  they  may  say 
"  We  allow  him  the  free  liberty  of  having  divine  service 
read  in  his  own  private  chapel  when  it  is  interdicted  in  all 
churches  round  about,  and  allow  him  the  use  of  his  goods 
and  his  life,  as  one  who  protects  our  wives  and  cattle  in 
time  of    need."     For    my   house  has   for  many    descents 

*  "  Lucro  cessante,  emergente  damno." — Johannean. 
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shared  in  the  reputation  of  Lyonrgiis  tlie  Athenian,  who 
was  tlie  general  depositary  and  guardian  of  the  purses  of 
his  fellow-citizens.*  Now  1  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  a 
man  should  live  by  right  and  by  authority,  and  not  either 
by  recompense  or  favor.  How  many  gallant  men  have 
rather  chosen  to  lose  their  lives  than  to  be  debtors  for  them? 
I  hate  to  subject  myself  to  any  sort  of  obligation,  but  above 
all,  to  that  which  binds  me  by  the  duty  of  honor.  I 
think  nothing  so  dear  as  what  has  been  given  me,  and  this 
because  my  will  lies  at  pawn  under  the  title  of  gratitude, 
and  more  willingly  accept  of  services  that  are  to  be  sold; 
I  feel  that  for  the  last  I  give  notliing  but  money,  but  for 
the  other  I  give  myself. 

The  knot  that  binds  me  by  the  laws  of  courtesy  binds 
me  more  than  that  of  civil  constraint;  I  am  much  more 
at  ease  when  bound  by  a  scrivener,  than  by  myself.  Is  it 
not  reason  that  my  conscience  should  be  mnch  more  en- 
gaged when  men  simply  rely  upon  it?  In  a  bond,  my  faith 
owes  nothing,  because  it  has  nothing  lent  it;  let  them  trust 
to  the  security  they  have  taken  without  me.  1  had  much 
rather  break  the  wall  of  a  prison,  and  the  laws  themselves 
than  my  own  word.  I  am  nice,  even  to  superstition,  in 
keeping  my  promises,  and,  therefore,  upon  all  occasions, 
have  a  care  to  make  them  uncertain  and  conditional.  To 
those  of  no  great  moment,  I  add  the  jealousy  of  my  own 
rule,  to  make  them  weight;  it  wracks  and  oppresses  me 
with  its  own  interest.  Even  in  actions  wholly  my  own  and 
free,  if  I  once  say  a  thing,  I  conceive  that  I  have  bound 
myself,  and  that  delivering  it  to  the  knowledge  of  anotiier, 
I  have  positively  enjoined  it  my  own  performance.  Me- 
thinks  I  promise  it,  if  I  but  say  it:  and  therefore  am  not 
apt  to  say  much  of  that  kind.  1'he  sentence  that  I  pass 
upon  myself  is  more  severe  tlnin  that  of  a  judge,  who  only 
considers  the  common  obligation;  but  my  conscience  looks 
upon  it  with  a  more  severe  and  penetrating  eye.  I  lag  in 
those  duties  to  which  I  should  be  compelled  if  1  did  not 
go:  "  Hoc  ipsum  if  a  jusiuni  est,  quod  rectefit,  si  est  vol- 
ufitarium."  f  If  the  action  has  not  some  splendor  of  lib- 
erty, it  has  neither  grace  nor  honor: 

*  Plutarcli,  Lives  of  the  Tea  Orators,  Lycurgus,  c.  1. 

I  "  Even  that  which  is  well  done,  is  only  just  when  'tis  volun- 
tary."— CiCEUo,  Ve  Offic,  i.  9. 
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"Quod  me  jus  cogit,  vix  vnluntate  iiupetrent:  "  * 

where  necessity  draws  me,  I  love  to  let  my  will  take  its 
own  course:  "  Quia  quicquid  im2Jerio  cogitnr  exigenti 
mag  is,  qna))iprwsta7iti,  accepfn^n  refertur."  \  I  know  some 
who  follow  this  rule,  even  to  injustice;  who  will  sooner 
give  tlian  restore,  sooner  lend  than  pay,  and  will  do  tliem 
the  least  good  to  whom  they  arc  most  obliged.  I  don't  go 
so  far  as  that,  but  I'm  not  far  off. 

I  so  much  love  to  disengage  and  disobligate  myself,  that 
I  have  sometimes  looked  upon  ingratitude,  affronts,  and 
indignities  which  I  have  received  from  those  to  whom  either 
by  nature  or  accident  I  was  bound  in  some  duty  of  friend- 
ship, as  an  advantage  to  me;  taking  this  occasion  of  their 
ill  usage,  for  an  acquittance  and  discharge  of  so  much  of 
my  debt.  And  though  I  still  continue  to  pay  them  all  the 
external  offices  of  public  reason,  I  notwithstanding,  find  a 
great  saving  in  doing  that  upon  the  account  of  justice 
which  I  did  upon  the  score  of  affection,  and  am  a  little 
eased  of  the  attention  and  solicitude  of  my  inward  will: 
"  Est 2)7'uclentis  sustinere,  ut  mwrum,  sic  impetum  henevo- 
lentia;"  X  'tis  in  me,  too  urging  and  pressing  where  I  take; 
at  least,  for  a  man  who  loves  not  to  be  strained  at  all.  And 
this  husbanding  my  friendship  serves  me  for  a  sort  of  con- 
solation in  the  impei'fections  of  those  in  whom  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  am  very  sorry  they  are  not  such  as  I  could  wish 
they  were,  but  then  I  also  am  spared  somewhat  of  my  ap- 
plication and  engagement  toward  them.  I  approve  of  a 
man  who  is  the  less  fond  of  his  child  for  having  a  scald 
head,  or  for  being  crooked;  and  not  only  when  he  is  ill- 
conditioned,  but,  also,  when  he  is  of  unhappy  disposition, 
and  imperfect  in  his  limbs  (God  himself  has  abated  so 
much  from  his  value  and  natural  estimation),  provided  he 
carry  himself  in  this  coldness  of  affection  with  moderation 

*  "  That  which  the  laws  compel,  I  do  with  little  will." — 
Tekence,  Adelpli.,  iii.  3,  44.  The  text  has:  "  Quod  vos  jus  cogit, 
vix  voluntate  impetret." 

f  "  For  whatever  is  compelled  by  power,  is  more  imputed  to  him 
that  exacts  than  to  him  that  performs." — Valerius  Maximus,  ii. 
2,  6. 

X  "  'Tis  the  part  of  a  wise  mau  to  keep  a  curbing  hand  upon  the 
impetus  of  friendship,  as  upou  that  of  his  horse." — CiCERO,  Ue 
Amicit.,  c.  17. 
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and  exact  justice:  proximity,  witli  me,  lessens  not  defects, 
but  rather  aggravates  them. 

After  all,  according  to  what  I  understand  in  the  science 
of  benefit  and  acknowledgment,  whicli  is  a  subtle  science, 
and  of  great  use,  I  know  no  person  whatever  more  free  and 
less  indebted  than  I  am  at  this  hour.  What  I  do  owe,  is 
simply  to  common  and  natural  obligations;  as  to  anything 
else,*  no  man  is  more  absolutely  clear: 

Nee  sunt  mihi  nota  potentum 
Munera."  f 

Princes  give  me  a  great  deal,  if  they  take  nothing  from 
me;  and  do  me  good  enough,  if  they  do  me  no  harm;  that's 
all  I  ask  from  them.  Oh,  how  am  1  obliged  to  Almighty 
God,  that  he  was  pleased  I  should  immediately  receive 
from  his  bounty  all  I  have,  and  especially  reserved  all  my 
obligation  to  himself!  How  earnestly  do  I  beg  of  his  holy 
compassion,  that  I  may  never  owe  essential  thanks  to  any 
one!  Oh  happy  liberty  wherein  I  have  thus  far  lived!  May 
it  continue  with  me  to  the  last.  I  endeavor  to  have  no  ex- 
press need  of  any  one:  "In  me  omnis  spes  est  mihi."  I 
'Tis  what  every  one  may  do  in  himself,  but  more  easily  they 
whom  God  has  placed  in  a  condition  exempt  from  natural 
and  urgent  necessities.  It  isa  wretched  and  dangerous  thing 
to  depend  upon  otheis;  we  ourselves,  in  whom  is  ever  the 
most  just  !ind  safest  dependence,  are  not  sufficiently  sure. 
I  have  nothing  mine  but  myself,  and  yet  the  possession  is, 
in  part,  defective  and  borrowed.  1  fortify  myself  both  in 
courage,  which  is  the  strongest  assistant,  and  also  in  for- 
tune, therein  wherewith  to  satisfy  myself,  though  every- 
thing else  should  forsake  me.  Eleus  Hippias  not  only 
furnished  himself  with  knowledge,  that  he  might,  at  need, 
cheerfully  retire  from  all  other  company  to  enjoy  the 
Muses;  nor  only  with  the  knowledge  of  pliilosophy,  to  teach 
his  soul  to  be  contented  with  itself,  and  bravely  to  subsist 
without  outward  conveniences,  wlien  fate  would  liave  it 
so;    he    was,  moreover,  so    careful  as  to  learn    to    cook, 

*  Or,  as  the  edition  of  1588  Las  it,  "to  foreign  obligations  and 
benefits." 

f  "  The  gifts  of  great  men  are   unknown  to  me." — ^Eneid,  xii.  529. 

X  "  All  my  hope  is  in  myself." — Tekence,  Adelj^h.,  iii.  5,  9. 
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to  shave  himself,  to  make  his  own  clotlies,  his  own  shoes 
and  drawers,  to  provide  for  all  his  necessities  in  himself 
and  to  wean  himself  from  the  assistance  of  others.* 
A  man  more  freely  and  cheerfully  enjoys  borrowed 
conveniences,  when  it  is  not  an  enjoyment  forced  and  con- 
strained by  need;  and  when  he  has,  in  his  own  will  and 
fortune,  the  means  to  live  without  them.  I  know  myself 
very  well;  but  'tis  hard  for  me  to  imagine  any  so  pnre  liber- 
ality of  any  one  toward  me,  any  so  frank  and  fi'ee  hospital- 
ity, that  wonld  not  appear  to  me  discreditable,  tyran- 
nical, and  tainted  with  reproach,  if  necessity  had  reduced 
me  to  it.  As  giving  is  an  ambitious  and  authoritative 
quality,  so  is  accepting  a  quality  of  submission;  witness 
the  insulting  and  quarrelsome  refusal  that  Bajazet  made 
of  the  presents  that  Tamerlane  sent  him;  and  those  that 
were  offered  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Solyman  to  the  em- 
peror of  Calicut,  so  angered  him,  that  he  not  only 
rudely  rejected  them,  saying,  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
predecessors  had  ever  been  wont  to  take,  and  that  it  was 
their  office  to  give;  but,  moreover,  caused  the  ambassadors 
sent  with  the  gifts  to  be  put  into  a  dungeon.  When  The- 
tis, says  Aristotle,f  flatters  Jupiter;  when  the  Lacedae- 
monians flatter  the  Athenians,  they  do  not  put  them  in 
mind  of  the  good  they  have  done  them,  which  is  always 
odious,  but  of  the  benefits  they  have  received  from  them. 
Such  as  I  see  so  frequently  employ  every  one  in  their 
affairs,  and  thrust  themselves  into  so  much  obligation, 
would  never  do  it,  did  they  but  relish  as  I  do  the  sweetness 
of  a  pnre  liberty,  and  did  they  but  weigh,  as  wise  men 
should,  the  burden  of  obligation:  'tis,  sometimes,  perad- 
ventnre,  fully  paid,  but  'tis  never  dissolved.  'Tis  a  miser- 
able slavery  to  a  man  who  loves  to  be  at  full  liberty  in  all 
respects.  Such  as  know  me,  both  above  and  below  me  in 
station,  are  able  to  say  wliether  they  have  ever  known  a 
man  less  importuuing,  soliciting,  entreating,  and  pressing 
upon  others  than  I.  If  I  am  so,  and  a  degree  beyond  all 
modern  example,  'tis  no  great  wonder,  so  many  parts  of  my 
manners  contributing  to  it:  a  little  natural  pride,  an 
impatience  of  being  refused,  the  moderation  of  my  desires 
and  designs,   my  incapacity  for    business,  and    my    most 

*  Cicero,  De  Orat.,  Hi.  32. 
f  Moral,  ad  Nicom.,  iv.  3. 
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beloved  qualities,  idleness  and  freedom;  by  all  these 
together  I  have  conceived  a  mortal  hatred  to  being  obliged 
to  any  other,  or  by  any  other  than  myself.  I  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  do  without  it,  rather  than  employ  the 
bounty  of  another  in  any  light  or  important  occasion  or 
necessity  whatever.  My  friends  strangely  trouble  me, 
when  they  ask  me  to  ask  a  third  person;  and  I  think  it 
costs  me  little  less  to  disengage  him  who  is  indebted  to  me, 
by  making  use  of  him,  than  to  engage  myself  to  him  who 
owes  me  nothing.  These  conditions  being  removed,  and 
provided  they  require  of  me  nothing  of  any  great  trouble 
or  care  (for  I  have  declared  mortal  war  against  all  care),  I 
am  very  ready  to  do  every  one  the  best  service  I  can.*  But 
I  have  yet  more  avoided  receiving  than  sought  occasions  of 
giving,  and  moreover,  according  to  Aristotle,  it  is  more 
easy.f  My  fortune  has  allowed  me  but  little  to  do  others 
good  withal,  and  the  little  it  can  afford,  is  put  into  apretty 
close  hand.  Had  I  been  born  a  great  person,  I  should 
have  been  ambitious  to  have  made  myself  beloved,  not  to 
make  myself  feared  or  admired:  shall  I  more  plainly 
express  it?  I  should  more  have  endeavored  to  please 
than  to  profit  others.  Cyrus  very  wisely,  and  by  the  mouth 
of  a  great  captain,  and  still  greater  pliilosopher,  prefers 
his  bounty  and  benefits  much  before  his  valor  and  war- 
like conquests;  I  and  the  elder  Scipio,  wherever  he  would 
raise  himself  in  esteem,  sets  a  higher  value  upon  his 
affability  and  humanity,  than  on  his  prowess  and  victories, 
and  has  always  this  glorious  saying  in  his  mouth:  ''That 
he  has  given  his  enemies  as  much  occasion  to  love  him  as 
his  friends."  I  will  then  say,  that  if  a  man  must,  of 
necessity,  owe  something,  it  ought  to  be  by  a  more  legiti- 
mate title  than  that  whereof  I  am  speaking,  to  which  the 
necessity  of  tliis  miserable  war  compels  me^  and  not  in  so 
great  a  debt  as  that  of  my  total  preservation  both  of  life 
and  fortune:  it  overwhelms  me. 

I  have  a  thousand  times  gone  to  bed   in  my  own   house 

*  The  edition  of  1588  liere  adds:  "  I  have  been  very  willing  to 
seek  occasion  to  do  people  a  good  turn,  and  to  attach  them  to  me; 
and  methinks  there  is  no  more  agreeable  employment  for  our 
means. " 

f  Moral,  ad  Nicom.,  ix.  7. 

X  Xenophon,  Cyrop.,  viii.  4,  4. 
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with  an  apprehension  that  I  slionhl  be  betrayed  and  mnr- 
dered  that  very  night;  coniponnding  with  fortune,  that  it 
might  be  without  terror  and  with  quick  despatch;  and, 
after  my  Paternoster,  have  cried  out, 

"  Iiupius  liaec  tarn  culta  novalia  miles  liabebit!  "* 

What  remedy?  'tis  the  place  of  my  birth,  and  that  of  most 
of  my  ancestors;  they  have  here  fixed  their  affection  and 
name.  We  inure  ourselves  to  whatever  we  are  accustomed 
to;  and  in  so  miserable  a  condition  as  ours  is,  custom  is  a 
great  bounty  of  nature,  which  benumbs  our  senses  to  the 
sufferance  of  many  evils,  A  civil  war  has  this  with  it 
worse  than  other  wars  have,  to  make  us  stand  sentinels  in 
our  own  houses: 

"  Quam  iniserum,  porta  vitam  muroque  tueri, 
Vixque  suae  tutum  viribis  esse  domus!  "  f 

'Tis  a  grievous  extremity  for  a  man  to  be  jostled  even  in 
his  own  house  and  domestic  repose.  The  country  where 
I  live  is  always  the  first  in  arms,  and  the  last  that  lays  them 
down,  and  where  there  is  never  an  absolute  peace: 

"  Turn  quoque,  cum  pax  est,  trepidant  formidine  belli. 
Quoties  pacem  fortuna  lacessit; 
Hac  iter  est  bellis  .   .   .  Melius,  Fortuna,  dedisses 
Orbe  sub  Eoo  sedem,  gelidaque  sub  Arcto, 
Errantesque  domos."  % 

I  sometimes  extract  the  means  to  fortify  myself  against 
these  considerations,  from  indifference  and  indolence, 
which,  in  some  sort,  bring  us  on  to  resolution.  It  often 
befalls  me  to  imagine  and  expect  mortal  dangers  with  a 
kind  of  delight:  I  stupidly  plunge  myself  headlong,  into 
death,  without  considering  or  taking  a  view  of  it,  as  into  a 
deep  and  obscure  abyss  which  swallows  me  up  at  one  leap, 
and  involves  me  in  an  instant  in  a  profound  sleep,  with- 
out any  sense  of  pain.     And    in  these  short   and   violent 

*  "  Shall  impious  soldiers  have  these  new  plowed  grounds." — 
Virgil,  Ed.  i.  71. 

f  "  'Tis  miserable  to  protect  one's  life  by  doors  and  walls,  and  to 
be  scarcely  safe  in  one's  own  house." — Ovid,  Trist.,  iv.  1,  69. 

X  "  Even  when  there's  peace,  there  is  here  still  the  fear  of  war: 
when  Fortune  troubles  peace,  this  is  ever  the  way  by  which  war 
passes." — Ovid,  Trist.,  iii.  10,  67. 
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deaths,  the  consequence  thnt  I  foresee  administers  more 
consolation  to  me  than  the  effect  does  fear.  They  say, 
that  as  life  is  not  better  for  being  long,  so  death  is  better 
for  being  not  long.  I  do  not  so  much  evade  being  dead,  as 
I  enter  into  confidence  with  dying.  I  wrap  and  shroud 
myself  in  the  storm  that  is  to  blind  and  carry  me  away 
with  the  fury  of  a  sudden  and  insensible  attack.  More- 
over, if  it  should  fall  out,  that,  as  some  gardeners  say, 
roses  and  violets  spring  more  odoriferous  near  garlic  and 
onions,  by  reason  that  the  last  suck  and  imbibe  all  the  ill 
odor  of  the  earth;  so,  if  these  depraved  natures  should  also 
attract  all  the  malignity  of  my  air  and  climate,  and  render 
it  so  much  better  and  purer  by  their  vicinity,  I  should  not 
lose  all.  That  cannot  be:  but  there  may  be  something  in 
this,  that  goodness  is  more  beautiful  and  attractive  wlieu 
it  is  rare;  and  tliat  contrariety  and  diversity  fortify  and 
consolidate  !\'ell-doing  within  itself,  and  inflame  it  by  the 
jealousy  of  opposition  and  by  glory.  Thieves  and  robbers, 
of  their  special  favor,  have  no  particular  spite  at  me;  no 
more  have  I  to  them:  I  should  have  my  liands  too  full. 
Like  consciences  are  lodged  under  several  sorts  of  robes; 
like  cruelty,  disloyalty,  rapine;  and  so  much  the  worse,  and 
more  falsely  when  the  more  secure  and  concealed  under 
color  of  the  laws.  I  less  hate  an  open  professed  injury 
than  one  that  is  treacherous;  an  enemy  in  arms,  than  an 
enemy  in  a  gown.  Our  fever  has  seized  upon  a  body  that 
is  not  much  the  worse  for  it;  there  was  fire  before  and  now 
'tis  broken  out  into  a  flame;  the  noise  is  greater,  not  the 
evil.  I  ordinarily  answer  such  as  ask  me  the  reason  of  my 
travels,  "  That  I  know  very  well  what  I  fly  from,  but  not 
what  I  seek."  If  they  tell  me  that  there  may  be  as  little 
health  among  foreigners,  and  that  their  manners  are  no 
better  than  ours;  I  first  reply,  that  it  is  hard  to  be  believed, 

"  Tarn  multse  scelerum   fades!  "  * 

secondly,  that  it  is  always  gain  to  change  an  ill  condition 
for  one  tliat  is  uncertain;  and  that  the  ills  of  others  ought 
not  to  afflict  us  so  much  as  our  own. 

I  will  not  liere  omit  that  1  never  mutiny  so  much 
against  France,  that  lam  not  perfectly  friends  with  Paris; 
that  city  has  ever  had    my    lieart  from  my  infancy,  and  it 

*  "  So  many  forms  of  crime  Lave  we." — Virgil,  Oeorg.,  i.  506. 
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has  fallen  out,  as  of  excelleut  things,  that  the  more  beauti- 
ful cities  1  have  seen  since,  the  more  the  beauty  of  this 
still  wins  upon  my  affection.  I  love  her  for  herself, 
and  more  in  her  own  native  being,  than  in  all  the 
pomp  of  foreign  and  acquired  embellishments.  I  love 
her  tenderly,  even  to  her  warts  and  blemishes.  I  am 
French  only  by  this  great  city,  great  in  people,  great  in 
the  felicity  of  her  situation;  but,  above  all,  great  and  in- 
comparable in  variety  and  diversity  of  commodities:  the 
glory  of  France,  and  one  of  the  most  noble  ornaments  of 
the  world.  May  God  keep  our  divisions  far  remote  from 
her.*  Entire  and  united,  I  thiuk  her  sufficiently  defended 
from  all  other  violences.  I  give  her  caution  that,  of  all 
sorts  of  people,  those  will  be  the  worst  that  shall  set  her  in 
discord;  I  have  no  fear  for  her,  but  of  herself;  and, 
certainly,  I  have  as  much  fear  for  her  as  for  any  other  part 
of  the  kingdom.  While  she  shall  contifine,  I  shall 
never  want  a  retreat,  where  I  may  stand  at  bay,  sufficient 
to  make  me  amends  for  parting  with  any  other  retreat. 

Not  because  Socrates  has  said  so,  but  because  it  is,  in 
truth,  my  own  humor,  and,  peradventure,  not  without 
some  excess,  I  look  upon  all  men  as  my  compatriots,  and 
embrace  a  Polander  as  a  Frenchman,  preferring  the  uni- 
versal and  common  tie  to  all  national  ties  whatever.  I  am 
not  much  taken  with  the  sweetness  of  a  native  air:  acquaint- 
ance wholly  new  and  wholly  my  own,  appear  to  me  full  as 
good  as  the  other  common  and  fortuitous  ones  with  our 
neighbors:  friendships  that  are  purely  of  our  own  acquir- 
ing ordinarily  carry  it  above  those  to  which  the  communi- 
cation of  climate  or  of  blood  oblige  us.  Nature  has  placed 
us  in  the  world  free  and  unbound:  we  imprison  ourselves  in 
certain  straits,  like  the  kings  of  Persia,  who  obliged 
themselves  to  drink  no  other  water  but  that  of  the  river 
Choaspes,f  foolishly  quitted  claim  to  their  right  in  all 
other  streams,  and,  so  far  as  concerned  themselves,  dried 
up  all  the  other  rivers  of  the  world.  What  Socrates  did 
toward  his  end,  to  look  upon  a  sentence  of  banishment  as 
worse  than  a   sentence  of  death  against    him,  I  shall,    I 

*  "  Dieu  en  chasse  loing  nos  divisions,"  which  Cotton  renders, 
'"  Of  his  goodness  compose  our  differences,  and  deliver  us  from  this 
civil  war." 

f  Plutarch,  On  Exile,  c.  5;  .Elian,  Var.  Hist.,  xii.  40. 
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think,  never  be  either  so  deorepit  or  so  strictly  habituatcr. 
to  my  own  country  to  be  of  that  opinion.  These  celestial 
lives  have  images  enough  that  1  embrace  more  by  esteem 
than  affection;  and  they  have  some  also  so  elevated  and 
extraordinary  that  I  cannot  embrace  them  so  nnich  as  by 
esteem,  forasmuch  as  1  cannot  conceive  them.  That  fancy 
was  singular  in  a  man  who  thought  the  whole  world  his 
city;  it  is  true  that  he  dis»Iained  travel,  and  liad  hardly 
ever  set  his  foot  out  of  the  Attic  territories.  What  say  you 
to  his  complaint  of  the  money  his  friends  offered  to  save 
his  life,  and  that  he  refused  to  come  out  of  prison  by  the 
mediation  of  others,  in  order  not  to  disobey  the  laws  in  a 
time  when  they  were  otherwise  so  corrupt?  These  ex- 
amples are  of  the  first  kind  for  me:  of  the  second,  there 
are  others  that  I  could  find  out  in  the  same  person;  many 
of  these  rare  examples  surpass  the  force  of  my  action,  but 
some  of  thetn,  moreover,  surpass  the  force  of  my  judgment. 
Besides  these  reasons,  travel  is  in  my  opinion  a  very 
pi^fitable  exercise;  the  soul  is  there  continually  employed 
in  observing  new  and  unknown  things,  and  I  do  not  know, 
as  I  have  often  said,  a  better  sciiool  wherein  to  model  life 
than  by  incessantly  exposing  to  it  the  diversity  of  so  many 
other  lives,  fancies,  and  usances,  and  by  making  it  relish 
so  perpetual  a  variety  of  forms  of  human  nature.  The 
body  is,  therein,  neither  idle  nor  overwrought;  and  that 
moderate  agitation  puts  it  in  breath.  I  can  keep  on  horse- 
back, tormented  with  the  stone  as  I  am,  without  alighting 
or  being  weary,  eight  or  ten  hours  together. 

"  Vires  ultra  sortemque  senectse:"* 

No  season  is  enemy  to  me  but  the  parching  heat  of  a 
scorching  sun;  for  the  umbrellas  made  use  of  in  Italy, 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans,  more  burden  a 
man's  arm  than  they  relieve  his  head.  1  would  fain  know 
how  it  was  that  the  Persians,  so  long  ago,  and  in  the 
infancy  of  luxury,  made  ventilators  where  they  wanted 
them,  and  planted  shades,  as  Xenophon  reports  they  did. 
I  love  rain,  and  to  dabble  in  the  dii't,  as  well  as  ducks  do. 
The  change  of  air  and  climate  never  touches  me;  every 
sky  is  alike;  I  am  only  troubled  with  inward  alterations 
which  I  breed  within  myself,  and  those  are  not  so  frequent 

*"  Beyond  the  strength   and   ordinary  lot   of   age." — ^ueid,    vi. 
114. 
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in  ti'iivel.  I  am  luird  to  be  got  out,  but  being  once  upon 
tbe  road,  I  liold  out  as  well  as  the  best.  I  take  as  much 
pains  in  little  as  in  great  attempts,  and  am  as  solicitous  to 
equip  myself  for  a  short  journey,  if  but  to  visit  a  neigh- 
bor, as  for  the  longest  voyage.  I  have  learned  to  travel 
after  the  Spanish  fashion,  and  to  make  but  one  stage  of  a 
great  many  miles;  and  in  excessive  heats  I  always  travel 
by  night,  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  The  other  method  of 
baiting  by  the  way,  in  haste  and  hurry  to  gobble  up  a 
dinner  is,  especially  in  short  days,  very  inconvenient.  My 
horses  perform  the  better;  never  any  horse  tired  under 
me  that  was  able  to  hold  out  the  first  day's  journey.  I 
water  them  at  every  brook  I  meet,  and  have  only  a  care 
they  have  so  much  way  to  go  before  I  come  to  my  inn,  as 
will  digest  the  water  in  their  bellies.  My  unwillingness  to 
rise  in  a  morning  gives  my  servants  leisure  to  dine  at  their 
ease  before  they  set  out;  for  my  own  part,  I  never  eat  too 
late;  my  appetite,  comes  to  me  in  eating,  and  not  else;  I 
am  never  hungry  but  at  table. 

Some  of  my  friends  blame  me  for  continuing  this  travel- 
ing humor,  being  married  and  old.  But  they  are  out 
in't;  'tis  the  best  time  to  leave  a  man's  house,  when  he 
has  put  it  into  a  way  of  continuing  without  him,  and 
settled  such  order  as  corresponds  with  its  former  govern- 
ment. 'Tis  much  greater  imprudence  to  abandon  it  to  a 
less  faithful  housekeeper,  and  who  will  be  less  solicitous 
to  look  after  your  affairs. 

The  most  useful  and  honorable  knowledge  and  employ- 
ment for  the  mother  of  a  family  is  the  science  of  good 
housewifery.  I  see  some  that  are  covetous  indeed,  but 
very  few  that  are  good  managers.  'Tis  the  supreme 
quality  of  a  woman,  which  a  man  ought  to  seek  before 
any  other,  as  the  only  dowry  that  must  ruin  or  preserve 
our  houses.  Let  men  say  what  they  will,  according  to  the 
experience  I  have  learned,  I  require  in  married  women  the 
economical  virtue  above  all  other  virtues;  I  put  my  wife 
to't,  as  a  concern  of  her  own,  leaving  her,  by  my  absence, 
the  whole  government  of  my  affairs.  I  see  and  am  vexed 
to  see,  in  several  families  I  know,  monsieur  about  dinner 
time  come  home  all  jaded  and  ruffled  about  his  affairs, 
when  madam  is  still  pouncing  and  tricking  up  herself,  for- 
sooth, in  her  closet;  this  is  for  queens  to  do,  and  that's 
a  question,  too;   'tis  ridiculous  and  unjust  that  the  laziness 
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of  our  wives  should  be  maintaiued  with  our  sweat  and 
labor.  No  man,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  shall  have  a  clearer, 
a  more  quiet,  and  free  fruition  of  his  estate  than  I.  If 
the  husband  bring  matter,  nature  herself  will  that  the  wife 
find  the  form. 

As  to  the  duties  of  conjugal  friendship,  that  some  think 
to  be  impaired  by  these  absences,  I  am  quite  of  another 
opinion.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  intelligence  that  easily 
cools  by  a  too  frequent  and  assiduous  companionship. 
Every  strange  woman  appears  charming,  and  we  all  find 
by  experience  that  being  continually  together  is  not  so 
pleasing,  as  to  part  for  a  time  and  meet  again.  These 
interruptions  fill  me  with  fresh  affection  toward  my 
family,  and  render  my  house  more  pleasant  to  me.  Change 
warms  my  appetite  to  the  one  and  then  to  the  other,  I 
know  that  the  arms  of  friendship  are  long  enough  to  reach 
from  the  one  end  of  tlie  world  to  the  other,  and  especially 
this,  where  there  is  a  continual  communication  of  offices 
that  rouse  the  obligation  and  remembrance.  The  Stoics 
say,  that  there  is  so  great  connection  and  relation  among 
the  sages,  that  he  who  dines  in  France  nourishes  his  com- 
panion in  Egypt;  and  that  whoever  does  but  hold  out  his 
finger,  in  what  part  of  the  world  soever,  all  the  sages  upon 
the  habitable  earth  feel  themselves  assisted  by  it.  Fruition 
and  possession  principally  appertain  to  the  imagination; 
it  more  fervently  and  constantly  embraces  what  it  is  in 
quest  of,  than  what  we  hold  in  our  arms.  Let  a  man  but 
consider  and  cast  up  his  daily  thoughts,  and  he  will  find, 
that  he  is  most  absent  from  his  friend,  when  in  his  com- 
pany; his  presence  relaxes  your  attention,  and  gives  your 
thoughts  liberty  to  absent  themselves  at  every  turn,  and 
upon  every  occasion.  When  I  am  away  at  Rome,  I  keep 
and  govern  my  house,  and  the  conveniences  I  there  left; 
see  my  wall  rise,  my  trees  shoot,  and  my  revenue  increase 
or  decrease,  very  near  as  well  as  when  I  am  there: 

"Ante  oculos  errat  domus,  errat  forma  locorum."* 

If  we  enjoy  nothing  but  what  we  touch,  we  may  say  fare- 
well to  the  money  i\i  our  chests,  and  to  our  sons  when  they 
are  gone  a  hunting.     We  will  have  them  nearer  to  us;  in 

*  "My  bouse  and  the  forms  of  places  are  ever  present  to  my  eye." 
— Ovid,  Ti-ist.,  iii.  4,  57. 
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Mio  gai'den,  or  lialf  a  day's  journey  from  home,  far?  What 
is  ten  leagues;  far  or  near?  If  near,  what  is  eleven, 
twelve,  or  thirteen,  and  so  by  degrees.  In  earnest,  if  there 
be  a  woman  who  can  tell  her  husband  what  step  ends  the 
near  and  what  step  begins  the  remote,  I  would  advise  her 
to  stop  between : 

"  Excludat  jurgia  finis.   .   ,  . 
Utor  perinisso;  caudseque  pilos  ut  equinae 
Paulatim  vello,  et  demo  uuum,  demo  etiam  unum, 
Dum  cadat  elusus  ratione  mentis  acervi:  "  * 

and  let  them  boldly  call  philosophy  to  their  assistance;  in 
whose  teeth  it  may  be  cast,  that  seeing  it  neither  discerns 
the  one  nor  the  other  end  of  the  joint,  between  the  too 
much  and  the  little,  the  long  and  the  short,  the  light  and 
the  heavy,  the  near  and  the  remote;  that  seeing  it  discovers 
neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end,  it  must  needs  judge 
very  uncertainly  of  the  middle:  "  Remm  nat,ura  nullavi 
nobis  dedit  cogiiitionem  finium. "  f  Are  they  not  still  wives 
and  friends  to  the  dead,  who  are  not  at  the  end  of  this,  but 
in  the  other  world?  We  embrace  not  only  the  absent,  but 
those  who  have  been,  and  those  who  are  not  yet.  We  do 
not  promise  in  marriage  to  be  continually  twisted  and 
linked  together,  like  some  little  animals  that  we  see,  or, 
like  the  bewitched  folks  of  Kerenty,^  tied  together  like 
dogs;  and  a  wife  ought  not  to  be  so  greedily  enamored 
of  her  husband's  foreparts,  that  she  cannot  endure  to  see 
him  turn  his  back,  if  occasion  be.  But  may  not  this 
saying  of  that  excellent  painter  of  women's  hiauors  be 
here  introduced,  to  show  the  reason  of   their  complaints? 

"  Uxor,  si  cesses,  aut  te  amare  cogitat, 
Aut  tete  amari,  aut  potare,  aut  animo  obsequi; 
Et  tibi  bene  esse  soli,  cum  sibi  sit  male;  "§ 

*  "Let  the  boundary  end  all  disputes.  ...  I  use  the  permission, 
and,  as  the  man  in  the  fable,  pluck  out  the  hairs  of  the  horse's  tail 
gradually;  now  one,  then  another,  sol  take  away  this,  and  then  that, 
and  thus  outwit  my  opponent." — Horace,  Ep.  ii.  1,  38,  45. 

t  "  Nature  has  given  to  us  no  knowledge  of  the  end  of  things." — 
Cicero,  Acad.,  ii.  29. 

X  Karantia,  a  town  in  the  isle  of  Rugen.  See  Saxo  Qrammaticus, 
Hist,  of  Denmark,  book  xiv. 

§  "Your  wife,  if  you  stay  abroad,  thinks  that  you  love,  or  are 
beloved;  or  that  you  are  drinking  or  amusing  yourself  somehow  or 
other;  that  all  the  pleasure  is  yours,  and  hers  all  the  care." — Ter- 
KNCE,  Adelph.,  act  i.,  sc.  1,  v.  7. 
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or  may  it  not  be,  that  of  itself  opposition  and  contradiction 
entertain  and  nonrish  them;  and  that  they  sufficiently 
accommodate  themselves,  provided  they  incommodate  yon? 

In  trne  friendship,  wherein  I  am  perfect,  I  more  give 
myself  to  my  friend,  than  I  endeavor  to  attract  him  to 
me;  I  am  not  only  better  pleased  in  doing  him  service, 
than  if  he  conferred  a  benefit  npon  me,  bnt,  moreover,  had 
ratlier  he  should  do  himself  good  than  me,  and  he  most 
obliges  me  when  he  does  so;  and  if  absence  be  either  more 
pleasant  or  convenient  for  him,  'tis  also  more  acceptable  to 
me  than  his  presence;  neither  is  it  properly  absence,  when 
we  can  write  to  one  another.  I  have  sometimes  made  good 
use  of  our  separation  from  one  another:  we  better  filled, 
and  further  extended  the  possession  of  life  in  being  parted. 
He*  lived,  enjoyed,  and  saw  for  me,  and  I  for  him,  as  fully 
as  if  he  had  himself  been  there:  one  part  of  us  remained 
idle,  and  we  were  too  much  blended  in  one  another  when 
we  were  together;  the  distance  of  place  rendered  the  con- 
junction of  our  wills  more  rich.  This  insatiable  desire  of 
personal  presence,  a  little  implies  w^eakness  in  the  fruition 
of  souls. 

As  to  what  concerns  age,  which  is  alleged  against  me, 
'tis  quite  contrary;  'tis  for  youth  to  subject  itself  to  com- 
mon opinions,  and  to  curb  itself  to  please  others;  it  has 
wherewithal  to  please  both  the  people  and  itself;  we  have 
but  too  much  ado  to  please  ourselves  alone.  As  natural 
conveniences  fail,  let  us  supply  them  with  those  that  are 
artificial.  'Tis  injustice  to  excuse  youth  for  pursuing  its 
pleasures,  and  to  forbid  old  men  to  seek  them.  When 
young,  I  concealed  my  wanton  passions  with  prudence; 
now  1  am  old,  I  chase  away  melancholy  by  debauch. f  And 
thus  do  the  Platonic  laws  foi'bid  men  to  travel  till  forty  or 
fifty  years  old, I  so  that  travel  might  be  more  useful  and 
instructive  in  so  mature  an  age.  I  should  sooner  subscribe 
to  the  second  article  of  the  same  Laws,  which  forbids  it 
after  threescore. 

"But,  at  your  age,  you  will  never  return  from  so  long  a  "^ 

*  La  Boetie. 

f  Tbia  debauch  (desbaucJie)  ev\dent]j  means  tbe  diversion  of  travel, 
which  is  tbe  subject  of  so  large  a  portion  of  this  essay;  not  debauch 
in  its  ordinary  sense. 

t  Plato,  Laws,  book  xii. 
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journey."  What  care  I  for  that?  I  neither  undertake  it 
to  return,  nor  to  finish  it:  my  business  is  only  to  Iveep  myself 
in  motion,  while  motion  pleases  me;  I  only  walk  for  the 
walk's  sake.  They,  who  run  after  a  benefice  or  a  hare,  run 
not;  they  only  run  who  run  at  base,  and  to  exercise  their 
running.  My  design  is  divisible  throughout:  it  is  not 
grounded  upon  any  great  hopes;  every  day  concludes  my 
expectation:  and  the  journey  of  my  life  is  carried  on  after 
t!ie  same  manner,  And  yet  1  have  seen  places  enough  a 
great  way  off,  where  I  could  have  wished  to  have  stayed. 
And.  why  not,  if  Chrysippus,  Cleanthes,  Diogenes,  Zeuo, 
Antipater,  so  many  sages  of  the  sourest  sect,  readily 
abandoned  their  country,  without  occasion  of  complaint, 
and  only  for  the  enjoyment  of  another  air.*  In  earnest, 
that  which  most  displeases  me  in  all  my  travels  is,  that  I 
cannot  resolve  to  settle  my  abode  where  I  should  best  like, 
but  that  I  must  always  propose  to  myself  to  return,  to 
accommodate  myself  to  the  common  humor. 

If  I  feared  to  die  in  any  other  place  than  that  of  my 
birth;  if  I  thought  I  should  die  more  uneasily,  remote  from 
my  own  family,  I  should  hardly  go  out  of  France;  I  should 
not,  without  fear,  step  out  of  my  parish;  I  feel  death 
always  twitching  me  by  the  throat,  or  by  the  back.  But  I 
am  of  another  temper;  'tis  in  all  places  alike  to  me.  Yet, 
might  I  have  my  choice,  I  think  I  should  rather  choose  to 
die  onJiiirseback  than  in  a  bed;  out  of  my  own  house,  and 
far  from  my  own  people.  There  is  more  heartbreaking  than 
consolation  in  taking  leave  of  one's  friends;  I  am  willing  to 
omit  that  civility,  for  that,  of  all  the  offices  of  fj-iendship, 
is  the  only  one  that  is  unpleasant;  and  I  could,  with  all  my 
heart,  dispense  with  that  great  and  eternal  farewell.  If 
there  be  any  convenience  in  so  many  standers  by,  it  brings 
an  hundred  inconveniences  along  with  it.  I  have  seen 
many  dying  miserably,  surrouiuled  with  all  this  train:  'tis 
a  crowd  that  chokes  them.  'Tis  against  duty,  and  is  a 
testimony  of  little  kindness  and  little  care,  to  permit  you 
to  die  in  repose;  one  torments  your  eyes,  another  your 
ears,  another  your  tongue;  you  have  neither  sense  nor  mem- 
ber that  is  not  worried  by  them.  Your  heart  is  wounded 
with  compassion  to  hear  the  mourning  of  friends;  and  per- 

*  All  these  sages  quitted  their  native  countries  in  order  to  live  at 
Athens. — Plutarch,  On  Exile,  c.  12. 
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haps,  witli  auger,  to  hear  the  counterfeit  condoliiigs  of 
pretenders.  Whoever  has  been  delicate  and  sensitive, 
when  well,  is  much  more  so  when  ill.  In  such  a  necessity, 
a  gentle  hand  is  required,  accommodated  to  his  sentiment, 
to  scratch  him  just  in  the  place  where  he  itches,  otherwise 
scratch  him  not  at  all.  If  we  stand  in  need  of  a  wise 
woman*  to  bring  us  into  the  world,  we  have  much  more 
need  of  a  still  wiser  man  to  help  us  out  of  it.  Such  a  one, 
and  a  friend  to  boot,  a  man  ought  to  purchase  at  any  cost 
for  such  an  occasion.  I  am  not  yet  arrived  to  that  pitch  of 
disdainful  vigor,  that  is  fortified  in  itself,  that  nothing  can 
assist,  or  disturb;  I  am  of  a  lower  form;  I  endeavor  to  hide 
myself;  and  to  escape  from  this  passage,  not  by  fear,  but 
by  art.  I  do  not  intend  in  this  act  of  dying  to  make  proof 
and  show  of  my  constancy.  For  whom  should  I  do  it?  all 
the  right  and  interest  I  have  in  reputation  will  then  cease. 
I  content  myself  with  a  death  involved  within  itself,  quiet, 
solitary,  and  all  my  own,  suitable  to  my  retired  and  private 
life;  quite  contrary  to  the  Roman  superstition,  where 
a  man  was  looked  upon  as  unhappy  who  died  with- 
out .  speaking,  and  who  had  not  his  nearest  relations  to 
close  his  eyes.  I  have  enough  to  do  to  comfort  myself,  with- 
out having  to  console  others;  tlioughts  enough  in  my  head, 
not  to  need  that  circumstances  should  possess  me  with 
new;  and  matter  enough  to  occupy  me  without  borrowing. 
This  affair  is  out  of  the  part  of  society;  'tis  the  act  of  one 
single  person.  Let  us  live  and  be  merry  among  our  friends; 
let  us  go  rapine  and  die  among  strangers;  a  man  may  find 
tliose,  for  his  money,  who  will  shift  his  ])illow  and  rub  his 
feet,  and  will  trouble  him  no  more  than  he  would  have 
them;  who  will  present  to  him  an  indifferent  countenance, 
and  suffer  him  to  govern  himself,  and  to  complain  accord- 
ing to  his  own  method. 

I  wean  myself  daily  by  my  reason  from  this  childish  and 
inhuman  humor,  of  desiring  by  our  suffering  to  move  the 
compassion  and  mourning  of  our  friends:  we  stretch  our 
own  incommodities  beyond  their  just  extent  when  we  extract 
tears  from  others;  and  tlie  constancy  which  we  commend  in 
every  one  in  supporting  his  adverse  fortune,  we  accuse  and 
reproach  in  our  friends  when  the  evil  is  our  own;  we  are 
not    satisfied    that    they     should      be     sensible     of    our 

*  Sage-femme,  the  French  term  for  a  midwife. 
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conditiou  only,  unless  they  be,  moreover,  afflicted. 
A  man  should  diffuse  joy,  but,  as  much  as  he  can, 
smother  grief.  He  who  makes  himself  lamented  without 
reason,  is  a  man  not  to  be  lamented  when  there 
shall  be  real  cause:  to  be  always  complaining,  is  the  way 
never  to  be  lamented;  by  making  himself  always  in  so 
pitiful  a  taking,  he  is  never  commiserated  by  any.  He 
who  makes  himself  out  dead  when  he  is  alive,  is  subject  to 
be  thought  living,  when  he  is  dying.  I  have  seen  some 
who  have  taken  it  ill  when  they  have  been  told  that  they 
looked  well,  and  that  their  pulse  was  good;  restrain  their 
smijes,  because  they  betra3^ed  a  recovery,  and  be  angry  at 
their  health  because  it  was  not  to  be  lamented:  and,  which 
is  a  great  cleal  more,  these  were  not  women.  I  describe 
my  infirmities,  such  as  they  really  are,  at  most,  and  avoid 
all  expressions  of  evil  prognostic  and  composed  exclama- 
tions. If  not  mirth,  at  least  a  temperate  countenance  in 
the  standers  by,  is  proper  in  the  presence  of  a  wise  sick 
man.  he  does  not  quarrel  with  health,  for  seeing  himself 
in  a  contrary  condition;  he  is  pleased  to  contemplate  it  sound 
and  entire  in  others,  and  at  least  to  enjoy  it  for  company: 
he  does  not,  for  feeling  himself  melt  away,  abandon  all 
living  thoughts,  nor  avoid  ordinary  discourse.  I  would 
study  sickness  while  1  am  well;  when  it  has  seized  me,  it 
will  make  its  impression  real  enough,  without  the  help  of  my 
imagination.  We  prepare  ourselves  beforehand  for  the 
journeys  we  undertake,  and  resolve  upon  them;  we  leave 
the  appointment  of  the  hour  when  to  take  horse  to  the 
company,  and  in  their  favor  defer  it. 

I  find  this  unexpected  advantage  in  the  publication  of 
my  manners,  that  it  in  some  sort  serves  me  for  a  rule.  I 
have,  at  times,  some  consideration  of  not  betraying  the 
history  of  my  life:  this  public  declaration  obliges  me  to 
keep  my  way,  and  not  to  give  the  lie  to  the  image  I  have 
dravvn  of  my  qualities,  commonly  less  deformed  and  con- 
tradictory than  consists  with  the  malignity  and  infirmity 
of  the  judgments  of  this  age.  The  uniforniity  and  simplic- 
ity of  my  manners  produce  a  face  of  easy  interpretation; 
but  because  the  fashion  is  a  little  new  and  not  in  use,  it 
gives  too  great  opportunity  to  slander.  Yet  so  it  is,  that 
whoever  would  fairly  assail  me,  I  think  I  so  sufficiently 
assist  his  purpose  in  my  known  and  avowed  imperfections, 
that  he  may  that  way  satisfy  his  ill-nature,  without  fighting 
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with  the  wind.  If  I  myself,  to  anticipate  accusation  and 
discovery,  confess  enough  to  frustrate  his  malice,  as  he 
conceives,  'tis  but  reason  that  he  make  itse  of  his  right  of 
amplification,  and  to  wire-draw  my  vices  as  far  as  he  can; 
attack  has  its  rights  beyond  justice;  and  let  him  make  the 
roots  of  those  errors  I  have  laid  open  to  him,  shoot  up  into 
trees:  let  him  make  his  use,  not  ouly  of  those  I  am  really 
affected  with,  but  also  of  those  that  only  threaten  me; 
injurious  vices,  both  in  quality  and  number;  let  h'un  cudgel 
me  that  way.  I  should  williugly  follow  the  example  of  the 
philosopher  Biou:  Antigonus  being  about  to  reproach  him 
with  the  meanness  of  his  birth,  he  presently  cut  him  short 
with  this  declaration:  "I  am,"  said  he,*  "  the  son  of  a 
slave,  a  butcher,  and  branded,  and  of  a  strumpet  my  father 
married  in  the  lowest  of  his  fortune;  both  of  them  were 
whipped  for  offenses  they  had  committed.  An  orator 
bought  me,  when  a  child,  and  finding  me  a  pretty  and 
hopeful  boy,  bred  me  up,  and  when  he  died  left  me  all  his 
estate,  which  I  have  transported  into  this  city  of  Athens, 
and  here  settled  myself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Let 
the  historians  never  trouble  themselves  with  inquiring 
about  me:  I  will  tell  them  about  it."  A  free  and  generous 
confession  enervates  reproach,  and  disarms  slander.  So  it 
is,  that,  one  thing  with  another,  I  fancy  men  as  often 
commend  as  undervalue  me  beyond  reason;  as  methiuks 
also,  from  my  childhood,  in  rank  and  degree  of  honor, 
they  have  given  me  a  place  rather  above  than  below  my 
right.  I  should  find  myself  more  at  ease  in  a  country 
where  these  degrees  were  either  regulated  or  not  regarded. 
Among  men,  when  an  altercation  about  the  precedence 
either  of  walking  or  sitting  exceeds  three  replies,  'tis 
reputed  uncivil.  I  never  stick  at  giving  or  taking  place 
out  of  rule,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  such  ceremony;  and 
never  any  man  had  a  mind  to  go  before  me  but  I  permitted 
hitn  to  do  it. 

Besides  this  profit  I  make  of  writing  of  myself,  I  have 
also  hoped  for  this  other  advantage,  that  if  it  should  fall 
out  that  my  humor  should  please  or  jump  with  those  of 
some  honest  man  before  I  die,  he  would  then  desire  and 
seek  to  be  acquainted  with  me.  I  have  given  him  a  great 
deal  of  made-way;  for  all    that    he   could    have,  in   many 

*  Diogenes  Laertius,  iv.  46. 
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years,  acquired  by  close  familiarity,  he  has  seen  in  three 
days  in  this  meiiiorial,  and  more  surely  and  exactly.  A 
pleasant  fancy:  mtiny  things  that  I  would  not  confess  to 
any  one  in  particular,  I  deliver  to  the  public,  and  send  my 
best  friends  to  a  bookseller's  shop,  there  to  inform  them- 
selves concerning  my  most  secret  thoughts; 

"  Excutienda  damus  prsecordia."  * 

Did  I,  by  good  direction,  know  where  to  seek  any  one 
proper  for  my  conversation,  I  should  certainly  go  a  great 
way  to  find  him  out:  for  the  sweetness  of  suitable  and 
agreeable  company  cannot  in  my  opinion,  be  bought  too 
dear.  Oh!  what  a  thing  is  a  true  friend!  how  true  is  that 
old  saying,  that  the  use  of  a  friend  is  more  pleasing  and 
necessary  than  the  elements  of  water  and  fire! 

To  return  to  my  subject:  there  is,  then,  no  great  harm 
in  dying  privately,  and  far  from  home;  we  conceive  our- 
selves obliged  to  retire  from  natural  actions  less  unseemly, 
and  less  terrible  than  this.  But,  moreover,  such  as  are 
reduced  to  spin  out  a  long  languishing  life,  ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  wish  to  trouble  a  great  family  with  their 
continual  miseries;  therefore  the  Indians,  in  a  certain 
province,  thought  it  just  to  knock  a  man  on  the  head  when 
reduced  to  such  a  necessity;  and  in  another  of  their 
provinces,  they  all  forsook  him  to  shift  for  himself  as  well 
as  he  could.  To  whom  do  they  not,  at  last,  become  tedious 
and  insupportable?  the  ordinary  offices  of  life  do  not  go 
that  length.  You  teach  your  best  friends  to  be  cruel  per- 
force; hardening  wife  and  children  by  long  use  neither  to 
regard  nor  to  lament  your  sufl:'erings.  The  groans  of  the 
stone  are  grown  so  familiar  to  my  people,  that  nobody 
takes  any  notice  of  them.  And  though  we  should  extract 
some  pleasure  from  their  conversation  (which  does  not 
always  happen  by  reason  of  the  disparity  of  conditions, 
wliich  easily  begets  contempt  or  envy  toward  any  one 
wliatever),  is  it  not  too  much  to  make  abuse  of  this  half  a 
lifetime?  The  more  I  should  see  them  constrain  them- 
selves out  of  affection  to  be  serviceable  to  me,  the  more  I 
should  be  sorry  for  their  pains.  We  have  liberty  to  lean, 
but  not  to  lay  our  whole  weight  upon  others,  so  as  to  prop 
ourselves  by  their  ruin;  like  him  who  caused  little  children's 

*  "  We  give  our  hearts  to  be  examined." — Persius,  v.  23. 
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throats  to  be  cut  to  make  use  of  their  blood  for  the  cure  of 
a  disease  he  had;  or  that  otl)er,  wlio  was  continually  supplied 
with  tender  young  girls  to  keep  his  old  limbs  warm  in  the 
night,  and  to  mix  the  sweetness  of  their  breath  with  his, 
sour  and  stinking,*  Decrepitude  is  a  solitary  quality.  I 
am  sociable  even  to  excess,  yet  I  think  it  reasonable  that 
I  should  now  withdraw  my  troubles  from  the  sight  of  the 
world,  and  keep  them  to  myself.  Let  me  shrink  and  draw 
up  myself  in  my  own  shell,  like  a  tortoise,  and  learn  to 
see  men  without  hanging  upon  them.  I  should  endanger 
them  in  so  slippery  a  passage:  'tis  time  to  turn  my  back  to 
company. 

"But,  in  these  travels,  you  will  be  taken  ill  in  some 
wretched  place,  where  nothing  can  be  had  to  relieve  you." 
1  always  carry  most  things  necessary  about  me:  and  be- 
sides, we  cannot  evade  fortune  if  she  once  resolves  to 
attack  us.  I  need  nothing  extraordinary  when  I  am  sick, 
I  will  not  be  beholden  to  my  bolus  to  do  that  for  me  which 
nature  cannot.  At  the  very  beginning  of  my  fevers  and 
sicknesses  tliat  cast  me  down,  while  still  entire,  and  but 
little  disordered  in  health,  I  reconcile  myself  to  Almighty 
God  by  the  last  Christian  offices,  and  find  myself  by  so 
doing  less  oppressed  and  more  easy,  and  have  got,  methinko, 
so  much  the  better  of  my  disease.  And  I  have  yet  less 
need  of  a  notary  or  counselor  than  of  a  physician.  What 
I  have  not  settled  of  my  affairs  when  I  was  in  health,  let 
no  one  expect  I  should  do  it  when  I  am  sick.  What  I  will 
do  for  the  service  of  deatli  is  always  done;  I  dare  not  so 
much  as  one  day  defer  it,  and  if  nothing  be  done,  'tis  as 
much  as  to  say  either  that  doubt  hindered  my  choice  (and 
sometimes  'tis  well  chosen  not  to  choose),  or  that  I  was 
positively  resolved  not  to  do  anything  at  all. 

I  write  my  book  for  few  men  and  for  few  years.  Had 
it  been  matter  of  duration,  I  should  have  put  it  into  firmer 
language.  According  to  the  continual  variation  that  ours 
has  been  subject  to,  up  to  tliis  day,  who  can  expect  that  its 
present  form  should  be  in  use  fifty  years  hence?  It  slips 
every  day  through  our  fingers,  and  since  I  was  born,  it  is 
ji.Uered  above  one-half.  We  say  that  it  is  now  perfect;  and 
every  age  says  the  same  of  its   own.     I   shall   hardly  trust 

'^  In  tlie  edition  of  1588  Montaigne  here  adds:  "  I  should  readily  ad- 
s'ise  Venice  as  a  retreat  iu  this  decrepitude  of  life." 
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to  that,  so  long  as  it  varies  and  changes  as  it  does.  'Tis 
for  good  and  useful  writings  to  rivet  it  to  them,  and  its 
reputation  will  go  according  to  the  fortune  of  our  state. 
For  which  reason  1  am  not  afraid  to  insert  in  it  several 
private  articles,  which  will  spend  their  use  among  the 
men  that  are  now  living,  and  that  concern  the  particular 
knowledge  of  some  who  will  see  further  into  them  than 
every  common  reader.  I  will  not,  after  all,  as  I  often  hear 
dead  men  spoken  of,  that  men  should  say  of  me:  "He 
judged  he  lived  so  and  so;  he  would  have  done  this  or  that; 
could  he  have  spoken  when  he  was  dying,  he  would  have 
said  so  or  so,  and  have  given  this  thing  or  t'other;  I  knew 
him  better  than  any."  Now,  as  much  as  decency  permits, 
I  here  discover  my  incliiuitions  and  affections;  but  I  do  it 
more  willingly  and  freely  by  word  of  mouth  to  any  one 
who  desires  to  be  informed.  So  it  is  that  in  these  memoirs, 
if  any  one  observe,  he  will  find  that  I  have  either  told  or 
designed  to  tell  all;  what  I  cannot  express,  I  point  out 
with  my  finger: 

'•  Verum  animo  satis  liaec  vestigia  parva  sagaci 
Sunt,  per  quae  possis  cognoscere  ccetera  tute."* 

I  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  or  to  be  guessed  at,  concern- 
ing me.  If  people  must  be  talking  of  me,  I  would  have  it 
to  be  justly  and  truly:  I  would  come  again,  with  all  my 
heart,  from  the  otlier  world  to  give  any  one  the  lie  wdio 
should  report  me  other  than  I  was,  though  he  did  it  to 
iionor  me.  I  perceive  that  people  represent,  even  living 
men,  quite  anotiier  thing  than  wliat  they  really  are;  and 
had  I  not  stoutly  defended  a  friend,  whom  I  have  lost,  f 
tiiey  would  have  torn  him  into  a  thousand  contrary  pieces. 
To  conclude  the  accoujit  of  my  poor  humors,  I  confess 
that  in  my  travels  I  seldom  reach  my  inn  but  that  it 
comes  into  my  mind  to  consider  whether  I  could  there  be 
sick,  and  dying,  at  my  ease.  I  desire  to  be  lodged  in  some 
private  part  of  the  house,  remote  from  all  noise,  ill  scents, 
and  smoke.  I  endeavor  to  flatter  death  by  these  frivolous 
circumstances;  or,  to  say  better,  to  discharge  myself  from 
all    other  incumbrances,  that  I  may  have  nothing    to  do, 

*  "  By  these  footsteps  a  sagacious  mind  may  easily  find  all   other 
matters." — Lucretius,  i.  403. 

f  De  la  Boetie. 
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uor  be  troubled  with  auytliiiig  but  that,  which  will  lie 
heavy  enough  upon  me  without  any  other  load.  1  would 
have  my  death  share  in  the  ease  and  conveniences  of  my 
life;  'tis  a  great  part  of  it,  and  of  great  importance,  and  I 
hope  it  will  not  in  the  future  contradict  the  past.  Death 
has  some  forms  that  are  more  easy  than  others,  and  receives 
divers  qualities,  according  to  every  one's  fancy.  Among 
the  natural  deaths,  that  which  pi-oceeds  from  weakness 
and  stupor  I  think  the  most  favorable;  among  those  that 
are  violent,  I  can  worse  endure  to  think  of  a  precipice 
than  of  the  fall  of  a  house  that  will  crush  me  in  a 
moment,  and  of  a  wound  with  a  sword  than  of  a 
harquebus  shot;  I  should  rather  have  chosen  to  poison 
myself  with  Socrates,  than  stab  myself  with  Cato.  And, 
though  it  be  all  one,  yet  my  imagination  makes  as  great 
a  difference  as  between  death  cvnd  life,  between  throwing 
myself  into  a  burning  furnace  and  plunging  into  the  channel 
of  a  river:  so  idly  does  our  fear  more  concern  itself  in  the 
means  than  the  effect.  It  is  but  an  instant,  'tis  true,  but 
withal  an  instant  of  such  weight,  that  I  would  willingly 
give  a  great  many  days  of  my  life  to  pass  it  over  after  my 
own  fashion.  Since  every  one's  imagination  renders  it 
more  or  less  terrible,  and  since  every  one  has  some  choice 
among  tiie  several  forms  of  dying,  let  us  try  a  little 
further  to  find  some  one  that  is  Vv'holly  clear  from  all 
offense,  ilight  not  one  render  it  even  voluptuous,  as  they  ^ 
did  who  died  witli  Antony  and  Cleopatra?  *  I  set  aside 
the  brave  and  exemplary  efforts  produced  by  philosophy 
and  religion:  but,  among  men  of  little  mark,  there  have 
been  found  some  sucli  as  Petroninsand  Tigellinusat  liome,f 
condemned  to  despatch  themselves,  who  have,  as  it  were, 
rocked  death  asleep  with  the  delicacy  of  their  preparations; 
they  have  made  it  slip  and  steal  away  in  the  height  of  their 
accustomed  diversions,  among  girls  and  good  fellows;  not 
a  word  of  consolation,  no  mention  of  making  a  will,  no 
ambitious  affectation  of  constancy,  no  talk  of  their  future 
condition;   among  sports,  feastings,  wit,  and    mirth,  com- 

*  Montaigne  refers  to  tlie  society  of  Synapotlianoumenes,  "  bands 
of  those  who  would  die  together,"  formed  by  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
after  the  battle  of  Actiuni  and  who  engaged  to  die  with  them. — 
Plutarch,  Life  of  Antony,  c.  15. 

•j-  Tacitus,  Annal.,  xvi.  19;  Hist.,  i.  72. 
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moil  and  indifferent  discourses,  music,  and  amorous  verses. 
Were  it  not  itossible  for  us  to  imitate  tliis  resolution,  aftei 
a  more  decent  manner?  Since  there  are  deaths  that  are 
good  for  fools,  deaths  good  for  the  wise,  let  us  find  out 
such  as  are  fit  for  those  who  are  between  both.  My  imagi- 
nation suggests  to  me  one  that  is  easy,  and,  since  we  must 
die,  to  be  desired.  The  Roman  tyrants  thought  they  did, 
in  a  manner,  give  a  criminal  life,  when  they  gave  him  tiie 
choice  of  his  death.  But  was  not  Theophrastus,  that  so 
delicate,  so  modest,  and  so  wise  a  philosopher,  compelled 
by  reason  when  he  dared  say  this  verse,  translated  by 
Cicero, 

"  Vitam  regit  fortuna,  non  sapientia?  "* 

Fortune  assists  the  facility  of  the  bargain  of  my  life,  having 
placed  it  in  such  a  condition  that  for  the  future  it  can  be 
neither  advantage  nor  hindrance  to  those  who  are  concerned 
in  me;  'tis  a  condition  that  I  would  have  accepted  at  any 
time  of  my  life;  but  in  this  occasion  of  trussing  up  my 
baggage,  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  in  dying  I  shall 
neither  do  them  good  nor  harm.  She  has  so  ordered  it,  by 
a  cunning  compensation,  that  they  who  may  pretend  to 
any  considerable  advantage  by  my  death  will,  at  the  same 
time,  sustain  a  material  inconvenience.  Death  sometimes 
is  more  grievous  to  us,  in  that  it  is  grievous  to  others,  and 
interests  us  in  their  interest  as  much  as  in  our  own,  and 
sometimes  more. 

In  this  conveniency  of  lodging  that  I  desire,  I  mix 
nothing  of  pomp  and  amplitude — I  hate  it  rather;  but  a 
certain  plain  neatness,  which  is  oftenest  found  in  places 
where  there  is  less  of  art,  and  that  Natui'e  has  adorned 
with  some  grace  that  is  all  her  own.  "  Non  anipliter,  seel 
munditer  convivium."  \  "  Fhis  saJis  quam  svmjotus."  X 
And  besides,  'tis  for  those  whose  affairs  compel  them  to 
travel  in  the  depth  of  winter  through  the  Orisons  country, 
to  be  surprised  upon  the  way  with  great  inconveniences. 
I,  who  for  the  most  part  travel  for  my  pleasure,  do  not 

*  "  Fortune,    not   wisdom,   sways   human    life." — Cicero,    Tusc. 
Quaes.,  v.  31. 

f  "To  eat  not  largely,  but  cleanly." — Nepos,  Life  of  Atticus^ 
c    13 

%  "  Ratlier  enough  than  costly." — Nonius,  vi.  19. 
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order  my  affairs  so  ill.  If  the  way  be  foul  on  my  riglit 
hand,  I  turn  on  my  left;  if  I  find  myself  unfit  to  ride,  I 
stay  where  I  am;  and,  so  doing,  in  earnest  I  see  nothing 
that  is  not  as  pleasant  and  commodious  as  my  own  house. 
'Tis  true,  that  I  always  find  superfluity  suj^erfluous,  and 
observe  a  kind  of  trouble  even  in  jibundance  itself.  Have 
I  left  anything  behind  me  unseen,  I  go  back  to  see  it;  'tis 
still  on  my  way;  I  trace  no  certain  line,  either  straight  or 
crooked.*  Do  I  not  find  in  the  place  to  which  1  go  what 
was  reported  to  me — as  it  often  falls  out  that  the  judgments 
of  others  do  not  jump  with  mine,  and  that  I  have  found 
their  reports  for  the  most  part  false — I  never  complain  of 
losing  my  labor:  I  have,  at  least,  informed  myself  that 
what  was  told  me  was  not  true. 

I  have  a  constitution  of  body  as  free,  and  a  palate  as 
indifferent,  as  any  man  living:  the  diversity  of  manners 
of  several  nations  only  effects  me  in  the  pleasure  of  variety: 
every  usage  has  its  reason.  Let  the  plate  and  dishes  be 
pewter,  wood,  or  earth;  my  meat  be  broiled  or  roasted;  let 
them  give  me  butter  or  oil,  of  nuts  or  olives,  hot  or  cold, 
'tis  all  one  to  me;  and  so  indifferent,  that  growing  old,  I 
accuse  this  generous  faculty,  and  would  wish  that  delicacy 
and  choice  should  correct  the  indiscretion  of  my  appetite, 
and  sometimes  help  my  stomach.  When  I  have  been  abroad 
out  of  France,  and  that  people,  out  of  courtesy,  have  asked 
me  if  I  would  be  served  after  the  French  manner,  I  laughed 
at  the  question,  and  always  frequented  tables  the  most 
filled  with  foreigners.  I  am  ashamed  to  see  my  countrymen 
besotted  with  this  foolish  humor  of  quarreling  with  forms 
contrary  to  their  own;  they  seem  to  be  out  of  their  element 
when  out  of  their  own  village:  wherever  they  go,  they  keep  to 
their  own  fashion,  and  abominate  those  of  strangers.  Do 
they  meet  with  a  compatriot  in  Hungary?  Oh  the  happy 
chance!  They  are  thencefoward  inseparable;  they  cling 
together,  and  their  whole  discourse  is  to  condemn  the 
barbarous  manners  they  see  about  them.  And  why  bar- 
barous, but  because  they  are  not  French?  And  those  liave 
made  the  best  use  of  their  travels,  who  have  observed  most 
to  speak  against.  Most  of  them  go,  for  no  other  end  but 
to  come  back  again;  they  proceed  in  their  travel  with  vast 
gravity  and  circumspection,  with  a  silent  and   incommuni- 

*  Rousseau  has  translated  this  passage  in  li.is  Eraile,  book  v. 
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cable  prndence,  preserving  themselves  from  the  contagion  of 
an  unknown  air.  What  I  am  saying  of  them  puts  me  in 
mind  of  something  like  it  I  have  at  times  observed  in  some 
of  our  young  courtiers;  they  will  not  mix  with  any  but 
men  of  their  own  sort,  and  look  upon  us  as  men  of  another 
world,  with  disdain  or  pity.  Put  them  upon  any  discourse 
but  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  and  they  are  utterly  at  a 
loss;  as  very  owls  and  novices  to  us  as  we  are  to  them. 
'Tis  truly  said,  that  a  well-bred  man  is  a  compound  man. 
I,  on  the  contrary,  travel  very  much  sated  with  our  own 
fashions;  I  do  not  look  for  Gascons  in  Sicily;  I  have  left 
enough  of  them  at  home;  I  rather  seek  for  Greeks  and 
Persians;  they  are  the  men  I  endeavor  to  be  acquainted 
with,  and  the  men  I  study;  'tis  there  that  I  bestow  and 
employ  myself.  And  which  is  more,  I  fancy  that  I  have 
met  with  but  few  customs  that  are  not  as  good  as  our  own; 
I  have  not,  I  confess,  traveled  very  far;  scarce  out  of  the 
sight  of  the  vanes  of  my  own  house. 

As  to  the  rest,  most  of  the  accidental  company  a  man 
falls  into  upon  the  road,  beget  him  more  trouble  than  pleas- 
ure; I  waive  them  as  much  as  I  civilly  can,  especially  now 
that  age  seems  in  some  sort  to  privilege  and  sequester  me 
from  the  common  forms.  You  suffer  for  others,  or  others 
suffer  for  you;  both  of  them  inconveniences  of  importance 
enough,  but  the  latter  appears  to  me  tlie  greater,  'Tis  a 
rare  fortune,  but  of  inestimable  solace,  to  have  a  woi'thy 
man,  one  of  a  sound  judgment,  and  of  manners  conform- 
able to  your  own,  who  takes  a  delight  to  bear  you  company. 
I  have  been  at  an  infinite  loss  for  such  upon  my  travels. 
But  such  a  companion  should  be  chosen  and  acquired  from 
your  first  setting  out.  There  can  be  no  pleasure  to  me 
without  communication:  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  sprightly 
thought  comes  into  my  mind,  that  it  does  not  grieve  me  to 
have  pi'oduced  alone,  and  that  I  have  no  one  to  communi- 
cate it  to.  "Si  cum  hac  exceptione  defur  sa'pientia,  nt 
illam  inclusam  teneani,  nee  eniintiem,  rejiciam."  *  This 
other  has  strained  it  one  note  higlier:  "Si  contigerit  ea 
viia  sajjienti  ut  omnium  7'erum  affluentibu)--  copiis,  quam- 
vis  omnia,  quce   cognitione  digna  sunt,  snmmo   otio  secum 

*  "  If  wisdom  were  conferred  with  this  condition,  that  I  mnst 
keep  it  to  myself,  and  not  communicate  it  to  others,  I  would  none  of 
it." — Seneca,  Kp.Q. 
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ijjse  consideret  ei  contempletur ,  tamen,  si  solitudo  tanta  sit, 
ni  ho)nine)n  videre  n07i  jjossit,  excedat  e  vita."  *  Architas 
pleuses  ine  when  he  s;iys,  ''  that  it  would  he  unijleasant 
even  in  heaven  itself,  to  wander  in  those  great  and  divine 
celestial  bodies  without  a  companion."  f  But  yet  'tis 
much  better  to  be  alone,  than  in  foolish  and  troublesome 
company.  Aristippus  loved  to  live  as  a  stranger  in  all 
places: 

"Me  si  fata  meis  paterentur  ducere  vitam 
Auspiciis,"  X 

I  should  choose  to  pass  the  greatest  part  of  my  life  on 
horseback. 

"  Visere  gestiens, 
Qua  parte  debaccbentur  ignes. 
Qua  nebulse,  pluviique  rores."  § 

"  Have  you  not  more  easy  diversions  at  home?  What  do 
you  there  want?  Is  not  your  house  situated  in  a  sweet  and 
healthful  air,  sufficiently  furnished,  and  more  than  suffi- 
ciently large?  Has  not  the  royal  majesty  been  more  than 
once  there  entertained  with  all  its  train?  Are  there  not 
more  below  your  family  in  good  ease  than  there  are  above 
it  in  eminence?  Is  there  any  local,  extraordinary,  indiges- 
tible thought  that  afflicts  you?" 

"  Quae  te  nunc  coquat,  et  vexet  sub  pectore  fixa."  || 

"Where  do  you  thiniv  to  live  without  disturbance?" 
"  Nunquam  simpliciter  Fortuna    indnlget."  *i     You    see, 

*  "  If  such  a  condition  of  life  should  happen  to  a  wise  man,  that  in 
the  greatest  plent}'  of  all  conveniences  he  might,  at  the  most  undis- 
turbed leisure,  consider  and  contemplate  all  things  worth  the  know- 
ing, yet  if  his  solitude  be  such  that  he  must  not  see  a  man,  he  had 
much  better  die." — Cicero,  De  Offic,  i.  43. 

f  Cicero,  De  Amicit.,  c.  23. 

I  "  If  the  fates  would  let  me  live  in  my  own  way." — ^neid,  iv. 
840. 

§  "Visit  the  regions  where  the  sun  burns,  where  are  the  thick 
rain-clouds  and  the  frosts." — Horace,  Od.  iii.  3,  54. 

II  " That  in  your  breast  troubles  and  wears  you." — Cicero,  De 
Senect.,  c.  1.  Ex  Ennio. 

T[  "  Fortune's  favors  are  never  unmixed." — QuiNTUS  CuKTIUS, 
iv.  14. 
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then,  it  is  only  yoti  that  trouble  yourself;  you  will  every- 
Avhere  follow  yourself,  uiul  everywhere  couiplain;  for  there 
is  no  sutisf action  here  below,  but  either  for  brutish  or  for 
divine  souls.  He  who,  on  so  just  an  occasion,  has  no  con- 
tentment, where  will  he  think  to  find  it?  How  many  thous- 
ands of  men  terminate  their  wishes  in  such  a  condition  as 
yours?  Do  but  reform  yourself;  for  that  is  wholly  in  your 
own  power,  whereas,  you  have  no  other  I'ight  but  patience 
toward  fortune:  "  Nulla  pJacidi  quies  est  nisi  quam  ratio 
co9npos'i(it."  * 

I  see  the  reason  of  this  advice,  and  see  it  perfectly  well; 
but  he  might  sooner  have  done,  and  more  pertinently,  in 
bidding  me  in  one  word,  be  wise;  that  resolution  is  beyond 
wisdom;  'tis  her  precise  work  and  product.  Thus  the 
physician  keeps  preaching  to  a  poor  languishing  patient  to 
"  be  cheerful;"  but  he  would  advise  him  a  little  more  dis- 
creetly in  bidding  him  "  be  well."  For  my  part,  1  am  but 
a  man  of  the  common  sort.  'Tis  a  wholesome  precept, 
certain,  and  easy  to  be  understood,  "Be  content  with  what 
you  have,"  that  is  to  say,  with  reason;  and  yet  to  follow 
this  advice  is  no  more  in  the  power  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
world  than  in  me.  'Tis  a  common  saying,  but  of  a  terrible 
extent:  what  does  it  not  comprehend?  All  things  fall 
under  discretion  and  qualification.  I  know  very  well  that, 
to  take  it  by  the  letter,  this  pleasure  of  traveling  is  a  tes- 
timony of  uneasiness  and  irresolution,  and,  in  sooth,  these 
two  are  our  governing  and  predominating  qualities.  Yes, 
I  confess,  I  see  nothing,  not  so  much  as  in  a  dream,  in  a 
wish,  whereon  I  could  set  up  my  rest;  variety  oidy,  and 
the  possession  of  diversity,  can  satisfy  me;  that  is,  if  any- 
thing can.  In  traveling,  it  pleases  me  that  I  may  stay 
where  I  like,  without  inconvenience,  and  that  I  have  a 
place  wherein  commodiously  to  divert  myself.  I  love  a 
private  life,  because  'tis  my  own  choice  that  I  love  it,  not 
by  any  dissenting  from  or  dislike  of  public  life,  which,  per- 
adventure,  is  as  much  according  to  my  complexion.  I  serve 
my  prince  more  cheerfully,  because  it  is  by  the  free  election 
of  my  own  judgment  and  reason,  without  any  particular 
obligation;  and  that  I  am  not  reduced  and  constrained  so 
to  do  for  being  rejected  or  disliked  by  the  other  party;  and 

*"  There  is  no  tranquillity  but  that  which  reason  confers." — 
Seneca,  fiJp.  56. 
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so  of  all  the  rest;  I  hate  the  morsels  tliat  necessity  carves 
me;  any  commodity  upon  which  I  had  only  to  depend 
would  have  me  by  the  throat: 

"  Alter  remus  aquas,  alter  milii  radat  arenas;"* 

one  cord  will  never  hold  me  fast  enough.  You  will  say 
there  is  vanity  in  this  way  of  living.  But  where  is  there 
not?  All  tliese  fine  j)recepts  are  vanity,  and  all  wisdom  is 
vanity  "  Dominu!<  novit  cngnationes  sapientum,  quoniam 
vance  sunt."  f  These  exquisite  subtleties  are  only  fit  for 
sermons;  they  are  discourses  that  will  send  us  all  saddled 
into  the  other  world.  Life  is  a  material  and  corporal 
motion,  an  action  imperfect  and  irregular  of  its  own  proper 
essence;  I  make  it  my  business  to  serve  it  according  to 
itself. 

"  Quisque  suos  patimur  manes."  X 

"  Sic  est  faciendum ,  ut  contra  naturam  universam  nihil 
contendamus;  ea  tamen  conservata,  propriam  seqiianmr."  ^ 
To  what  end  are  these  elevated  points  of  philosophy,  upon 
which  no  human  being  can  rely?  and  those  rules  that 
exceed  both  our  use  and  force? 

I  see  often  that  we  have  theories  of  life  set  before  us 
which  neither  the  proposer,  nor  tliose  who  hear  him,  have 
any  hope  nor,  which  is  more,  any  inclination  to  follow.  Of 
the  same  sheet  of  paper  wliereon  the  judge  has  but  just 
written  a  sentence  against  an  adulterer,  he  steals  a  piece 
whereon  to  write  a  love-letter  to  his  companion's  wife.  She 
whom  you  have  but  just  now  illicitly  embraced  will  pres- 
ently, even  in  your  own  hearing,  more  loudly  inveigh 
against  the  same  fault  in  her  companion  than  a  Portia 
would  do;  ||  and  men  there  are  who  will  condemn  others  to 

*  "  Let  me  have  one  oar  in  the  water,  and  with  the  other  raKe 
the  shore." — Propertius.  iii.  3,  23. 

f  "  The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts  of  the  wise,  that  they  are 
vain." — Ps.   xciii.  11;  1  Cor.  iii.  20. 

:}:  "We  each  of  us  suffer  our  own  particular  demon." — ^ncid, 
vi.  743. 

§  "  We  must  so  order  it  as  by  no  means  to  contend  against  uni- 
versal nature;  Init  yet,  that  rule  being  ob.served,  to  follow  our 
own." — Cicero,  De  Offic,  i.  31. 

II  The  chaste  daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica, 
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death  for  crimes  that  they  themselves  do  not  repute  so 
much  as  faults.  I  have,  in  my  youth,  seen  a  man  of  good 
rank*  with  one  hand  present  to  the  people  verses  that 
excelled  both  in  wit  and  debauchery,  and  with  the  other,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  ripe  and  pugnacious  theological 
reformation  that  the  world  has  been  treated  witlial  these 
many  years.  And  so  men  proceed;  we  let  the  laws  and 
precepts  follow  their  way;  ourselves  keep  another  course, 
not  only  from  debauchery  of  manners,  but  ofttimes  by 
judgment  and  contrary  opinion.  Do  you  hear  a  philosoph- 
ical lecture;  the  invention,  eloquence,  pertinency  imme- 
diately strike  upon  your  mind,  and  move  you;  there  is 
nothing  that  touches  or  stings  your  conscience;  "'tis  not  to 
this  they  address  themselves.  Is  not  this  true?  It  made 
Aristo  say,  that  neitlier  a  bath  nor  a  lecture  did  aught, 
unless  it  scoured  and  made  men  clean?  f  One  may  stop  at 
the  outward  skin;  but  it  is  after  the  marrow  is  picked  out: 
as,  after  we  have  quaffed  off  the  wine  out  of  a  tine  cup,  we 
examine  the  design  and  workmanship.  In  all  the  courts 
of  ancient  philosophy,  this  is  to  be  found,  that  the  same 
teacher  publishes  rules  of  temperance,  and  at  the  same 
time  lessons  in  love  and  wantonness:  Xenophon,  in  the 
very  bosom  of  Clinias,  wrote  against  the  Aristippic  virtue 
^Tis  not  there  is  any  miraculous  conversion  in  it  that  make 
them  thus  wavering;  'tis  that  Solon  represents  himself, 
sometimes  in  his  own  person,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  a 
legislator;  one  while  he  speaks  for  the  crowd,  and  another 
for  himself;  taking  the  free  and  natural  rules  for  his  own 
share,  feeling  assured  of  a  firm  and  entire  health: 

"  Curentur  dubii  medicis  raajoribus  segri."  :{ 

Antisthenes§  allows  a  sage  to  love,  and  to  do  whatever  he 
thinks  convenient,  without  regard  to  the  laws:  forasmuch 
as  he  is  better  advised  than  they,  and  has  a  greater  knowl- 
edge of  virtue.     His  disciple  Diogenes  said, ||  that  "'  men  to 

*  No  doubt  Theodore  Beza. 

f  Plutarch  on  Hearing,  c   8. 

:};"  Desperate     maladies     require   the   best   doctors." — JuvENAL, 
xiii.   124. 

§  Diogenes  Laertius,  vi.  11. 

II  Idem,  ibid.,  38. 
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perturbutions  were  to  oppose  reason;  to  fortune,  courage; 
to  the  laws,  nature."  For  tender  stomachs,  consti'ained 
and  artificial  recipes  must  be  pi'escribed:  good  and  sti'ong 
stomachs  serve  themselves  simply  with  the  prescriptions  of 
their  own  natural  appetite;  after  this  manner  do  our  phy- 
sicians proceed,  who  eat  melons  and  drink  iced  wines,  while 
they  confine  their  patients  to  syrups  and  sops.  "I  know 
not,"  said  the  courtesan  Lais,  "  what  they  may  talk  of 
books,  wisdom,  and  philosophy;  but  these  men  knock  as 
often  at  my  door  as  any  others."  At  the  same  rate  that 
our  license  carries  us  beyond  what  is  lawful  and  allowed, 
men  have,  often  beyond  universal  reason,  stretched  the 
precepts  and  rules  of  our  life: 

"  Nemo  satis  credit  tantum  delinquere,  quantum 
Permittas. "  * 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  there  was  more  proportion 
between  the  command  and  the  obedience;  and  the  mark 
seems  to  be  unjust  to  which  one  cannot  attain.  There  is 
no  so  good  man,  who  so  squares  all  his  thoughts  and  actions 
to  the  laws,  that  he  is  not  faulty  enough  to  deserve  hanging 
ten  times  in  his  life;  and  he  may  well  be  such  a  one, 
as  it  were  great  injustice  and  great  harm  to  punish  and 
ruin: 

"  Ole,  quid  ad  te 
De  cute  quid  faciat  ille,  vel  ilia  sua?"  f 

and  such  a  one  there  may  be,  who  has  no  way  offended  the 
laws,  who  nevertheless,  would  not  deserve  the  character  of 
a  virtuous  man,  and  whom  philosophy  would  justly  con- 
demn to  be  whipped;  so  unequal  and  perplexed  is  this 
relation.  We  are  so  far  from  being  good  men,  according 
to  the  laws  of  God,  that  we  cannot  be  so  according  to  our 
own:  human  wisdom  never  yet  arrived  at  the  duties  it 
had  itself  prescribed;  and  could  it  arrive  there,  it  would 
still  prescribe  to  itself  others  beyond,  to  which  it  would 
ever  aspire  and  pretend;  so  great  an  enemy  to  consistency 
is  our  human  condition.  Man  enjoins  himself  to  be  neces- 
sarily in  fault:  he  is  not  very  discreet  to  cut  out  his  own 

*  "  No  one  thinks  be  lias  done  ill  to  the   full  extent  of   what   he 
may."— Juvenal,  xiv.  283. 

f  "  Olus,  what  is  it  to  thee  what  he  or  she  does  with  their  .~-kiu'? " 
— Maktial,  vii.  9,  1. 
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duty,  by  the  measure  of  another  being  than  his  own.  To 
whom  does  he  proscribe  tliat  which  he  does  not  expect  any 
one  should  perform  ?  Is  he  unjust  in  not  doing  what  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  do?  The  laws  which  condemn  us  not 
to  be  able,  condemn  us  for  not  being  able. 

At  the  worst,  this  difform  liberty  of  presenting  ourselves 
two  several  ways,  the  actions  after  one  manner,  and  the 
reasoning  aftei"  another,  may  be  allowed  to  those  who  only 
speak  of  things;  but  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  those  who 
speak  of  themselves,  as  I  do;  I  must  march  my  pen  as  I 
do  my  feet.  The  common  life  ought  to  have  relation  to 
the  other  lives;  the  virtue  of  Cato  was  vigorous  beyond  the 
reason  of  the  age  he  lived  in;  and  for  a  man  who  made  it 
his  business  to  govern  others,  a  man  dedicated  to  the  public 
service,  it  might  be  called  a  justice,  if  not  unjust,  at  least 
vain,  and  out  of  season.  Even  my  own  manners,  which 
differ  not  above  an  inch  from  those  current  among  us, 
render  me,  nevertheless,  a  little  rough  and  unsociable  at  my 
age.  I  know  not  whether  it  be  without  reason  that  I  am 
disgusted  with  the  world  I  frequent;  but  I  know  very  well 
that  it  would  be  without  reason,  should  I  complain  of  its 
being  disgusted  with  me,  seeing  I  am  so  with  it.  The 
virtue  tliat  is  assigned  to  the  affairs  of  the  world,  is  a 
virtue  of  many  wavings,  corners,  and  elbows,  to  join  and 
adapt  itself  to  human  frailty,  mixed  and  artificial,  not 
straight,  clear,  constant,  nor  purely  innocent.  Our  annals 
to  this  very  day  reproach  one  of  our  kings  for  suffering 
himself  too  simply  to  be  carried  away  by  the  conscientious 
persuasions  of  his  confessor;  affairs  of  state  have  bolder 
precepts: 

"  Exeat  aula 
Qui  vult  esse  plus."* 

I  formerly  tried  to  employ  in  the  service  of  public  affairs, 
opinions  and  rules  of  living,  as  rough,  new,  unpolished  or 
unpolluted,  as  they  were  either  born  with  me,  or  brought 
away  from  my  education,  and  wherewith  I  serve  my  own 
turn,  if  not  so  commodiously,  at  least  securely,  in  my  own 
particular  concerns;  a  scholastic  and  novice  virtue;  but  I 
have  found  them  unapt  and  dangerous.  He  who  goes  into 
a  crowd,  must  now  go  one  way,  and  then  another,  keep  his 

*  "Let  biui  who  will  be  pious  retire  from  the  court." — LucAN, 
viii.  493. 
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elbows  close,  retire,  or  advance,  antl  quit  the  straight  way 
according  to  what  he  encounters;  and  must  live  not  s 
much  according  to  his  own  method,  as  to  that  of  others; 
not  according  to  what  he  proposes  to  himself,  but  accord- 
ing to  what  is  proposed  to  him,  according  to  the  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  men,  according  to  the  occasions.  Plato 
says,*  that  whoever  escapes  from  the  world's  handling 
with  clean  breeches,  escapes  by  miracle:  and  says  withal, 
that  when  he  appoints  his  philosopher  the  head  of  a  gov- 
ernment, he  does  not  mean  a  corrupt  one  like  that  of 
Athens,  and  much  less  such  a  one  as  this  of  ours,  wherein 
wisdom  itself  would  be  to  seek.  A  good  herb,  transplanted 
into  a  soil  contrary  to  its  own  nature,  much  sooner  con- 
forms itself  to  the  soil,  than  it  reforms  the  soil  to  it.  I 
find,  that  if  I  had  wholly  to  apply  myself  to  such  employ- 
ments, it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  change  and  new 
modeling  in  me,  before  I  could  be  any  way  fit  for  it. 
And  though  I  could  so  far  prevail  upon  myself  (and  why 
might  I  not  with  time  and  diligence  work  such  a  feat),  I 
would  not  do  it.  The  little  trial  I  have  had  of  public  em- 
ployment has  been  so  much  disgust  to  me;  I  feel  at  times 
temptations  toward  ambition,  rising  in  my  soul;  but  I  ob- 
stinately oppose  them: 

"  At  tu,  Catulle,  obstinatus  obdura."f 

I  am  seldom  called  to  it  and  as  seldom  offer  myself  un- 
called; liberty  and  laziness,  the  qualities  most  predominant 
in  me,  are  qualities  diametrically  contrary  to  that  trade. 
We  cannot  well  distinguish  the  faculties  of  men;  they  have 
divisions  and  limits  hard  and  delicate  to  choose;  to  conclude 
from  the  discreet  conduct  of  a  private  life,  a  capacity  for 
the  management  of  public  affairs,  is  to  conclude  ill;  a  man 
may  govern  himself  well,  who  cannot  govern  others  so;  and 
compose  Essays,  who  could  not  work  effects:  men  there  may 
be  who  can  order  a  siege  well,  who  would  ill  marshal  a  battle; 
who  can  speak  well  in  private,  who  would  ill  harangue  a 
people  or  a  prince;  nay,  'tis  peradventure  rather  a  testi- 
mony in  him  who  can  do  the  one,  that  he  cannot  do  the 
other,  than  otherwise.     I  find  that   elevated  souls  are  not 

f   Republic,  vi. 

f  "But  thou,  Catullus,  be  thou    firm  to  the  last." — Catullus, 
viii.  19. 
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much  more  proper  for  moan  tilings,  than  mean  souls  are  for 
high  ones.  Could  it  be  imagined  that  Socrates  should  have 
administered  occasion  of  laughter,  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
reputation,  to  the  Athenians,  for  having  never  been  able  to 
sum  u^j  the  votes  of  his  tribe  to  deliver  it  to  the  council? 
Truly,  the  veneration  I  have  for  the  perfections  of  this 
gi-eat  man  deserves  that  his  fortune  should  furnish,  for  the 
excuse  of  my  principal  imperfections,  so  magnificent  an 
example.  Our  sufficiency  is  cut  out  into  small  parcels; 
mine  has  no  latitude,  and  is  also  very  contemptible  in 
number.  Saturninus,*  to  those  whe  had  conferred  upon 
him  the  command  in  chief,  "  Companions,"  said  he,  "  you 
have  lost  a  good  captain,  to  make  of  him  a  bad  general." 

Whoever  boasts,  in  so  sick  a  time  as  this,  to  employ  a 
true  and  sincere  virtue  in  the  world's  service,  either  knows 
not  what  it  is,  opinions  growing  corrupt  with  manners  (and 
in  truth,  to  hear  them  describe  it,  to  hear  the  most  of  them 
glorify  themselves  in  their  deportments,  and  lay  down 
their  rules;  instead  of  painting  virtue,  they  paint  pure  vice 
and  injustice,  and  so  represent  it  false  in  the  education  of 
princes);  or  if  he  does  know  it,  boasts  unjustly  and  let  him 
say  what  he  will,  does  a  thousand  things  of  which  his  own 
conscience  must  necessarily  accuse  him.  I  should  willingly 
take  Seneca's  word  of  the  experience  he  made  upon  the 
like  occasion,  provided  he  would  deal  sincerely  with  me. 
Tlie  most  honorable  mark  of  goodness  in  such  a  necessity, 
is  freely  to  confess  both  one's  own  faults  and  those  of  others; 
with  the  power  of  its  virtue  to  stay  one's  inclination  toward 
evil;  unwillingly  to  follow  thispropension;  to  hope  better, 
to  desire  better.  I  perceive  that  in  these  divisions  wherein 
we  are  involved  in  France,  every  one  labors  to  defend  his 
cause;  but,  even  the  very  best  of  them  with  dissimulation 
and  disguise:  he,  who  would  write  roundly  of  the  true 
state  of  the  quarrel,  would  write  rashly  and  wrongly.  The 
most  just  party  is  at  best  but  a  member  of  a  decayed  and 
worm-eaten  body;  but  of  such  a  body,  the  member  that  is 
least  affected,  calls  itself  sound,  and  with  good  reason,  for- 
asmuch as  our  qualities  have  no  title  but  in  comparison; 
civil  innocence  is  measured  according  to  times  and  places. 
Imagine  this  in  Xenophon,  related  as  a  fine  commendation 

*  One  of  the  thirty  tyrants  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Gallienus. 
— Trebellitjs  PoLLio,  Trig.  Tyr.,  c.  23. 
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of  Agesilans:  tliat,  being  entreated  by  a  neigliboring 
prince  with  whom  he  had  formerly  had  war,  to  permit  him 
to  pass  through  his  country,  he  granted  his  request,  giving 
him  free  passage  througli  Peloponnesus;  and  not  only  did 
not  imprison  or  poison  him,  being  at  his  mercy,  but  cour- 
teously received  him  according  to  the  obligation  of  his 
l>romise,  without  doing  him  the  least  injury  or  offense.  To 
such  ideas  as  theirs  this  were  an  act  of  no  especial  note; 
elsewhere,  and  in  another  age,  the  frankness  and  magna- 
nimity of  such  an  action  would  be  thought  wonderful;  our 
crack-rope  capets*  would  have  laughed  at  it,  so  little  does 
the  Spartan  innocence  resemble  that  of  France.  We  are 
not  without  virtuous  men,  but 'tis  according  to  our  notions 
of  virtue.  Whoever  has  his  manners  established  in  regu- 
larity above  the  standard  of  the  age  he  lives  in,  let  him 
either  wrest  or  blunt  his  rules,  or,  which  I  would  rather 
advise  him  to,  let  him  retire,  and  not  meddle  with  us  at  all, 
what  will  he  get  by  it? 

"  Egregium  sancturaque  virum  si  cerno,  bimeinbri 
Hoc  moustrum  puero,  et  miranti  jam  sub  aratro 
Piscibus  inventis,  et  foeta3  coiuparo  inulse."! 

One  may  regret  better  times,  but  cannot  fly  from  the  pres- 
ent; we  may  wish  for  other  magistrates,  but  we  must, 
notwithstanding,  obey  those  we  have;  and,  peradventure, 
'tis  more  laudable  to  obey  the  bad  than  the  good.  So  long 
as  the  image  of  the  ancient  and  received  laws  of  this  mon- 
archy shall  shine  in  any  corner  of  the  kingdom,  there 
will  I  be.  If  they  unfortunately  happen  to  thwart  and 
contradict  one  another,  so  as  to  produce  two  parts,  of  doubt- 
ful and  difficult  choice,  I  will  willingly  choose  to  withdraw 
and  escape  the  tempest;  in  the  meantime  nature  or  the 
hazards  of  war  may  lend  me  a  helping  hand.  Between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  I  should  frankly  have  declared  myself; 
but,  as  among  the  three  robbers  who  came  after, J  a  man 
must  have  been  necessitated  either  to  hide  himself,  or  have 

*  Capets,  so  called  from  tbeir  short  capes,  were  the  students  of 
Montaigne  College  at  Paris,  and  were  held  in  great  contempt. 

f  "  If  I  should  happen  to  see  an  exemplary  and  good  man,  I  should 
be  astonished  at  the  prodigy,  and  liken  it  to  a  two-headed  boy,  or  a 
fish  turned  up  by  the  plow,  or  a  teeming  mule." — JuvENAL,  xiii.  64. 

X  Octavius,  Mark  Antony,  and  Lepidus. 
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gone  along  with  the  current  of  the  time;  which  I  think  one 
may  fairly  do  when  reason  no  longer  guides. 

"  Quo  diversus  abis?"  * 

This  medley  is  a  little  from  my  subject;  I  go  out  of  my 
way;  but  'tis  rather  by  license  than  oversight;  my  fancies 
follow  one  another,  but  sometimes  at  a  great  distance,  and 
look  toward  one  another,  but  'tis  with  an  oblique  glance. 
I  liave  read  a  dialogue  of  Plato, f  of  the  like  motley  and 
fantastic  composition,  the  beginning  about  love,  and  all  the 
rest  to  the  end  about  rhetoric;  they  stick  not  at  these  vari- 
ations, and  have  a  marvelous  grace  in  letting  themselves  be 
carried  away  at  the  pleasure  of  the  wind,  or  at  least  to  seem 
as  if  they  were.  The  titles  of  my  chapters  do  not  always 
comprehend  the  whole  matter;  they  often  denote  it  by  some 
mark  only,  as  these  others,  Andria,  the  Eunuchus;|  or  these, 
Sylla,  Cicero,  Torquatus.  I  love  a  poetic  progress,  by  leaps 
and  skips;  'tis  an  art,  as  Plato  says,  light,  nimble,  demon- 
iac.§  There  are  pieces  in  Plutarch  where  he  forgets  his 
theme;  where  the  proposition  of  his  argument  is  only  found 
by  incidence,  stuffed  and  half  stifled  in  foreign  matter.  Do 
but  observe  his  footings  in  the  Damon  of  Socrates.  Lord! 
how  beautiful  are  these  frolicsome  sallies,  those  variations 
and  digressions,  and  then,  most  of  all,  when  they  seem 
most  fortuitous,  and  introduced  for  want  of  heed.  'Tis  the 
indiligent  reader  who  loses  my  subject,  and  not  I;  there 
will  always  be  found  some  words  or  other  in  a  corner,  that 
is  to  the  purpose,  though  it  lie  very  close.  I  ramble  indis- 
creetly and  tumultuously;  my  style  and  my  wit  wander  at 
the  same  rate.  He  must  fool  it  a  little  who  would  not 
be  deemed  wholly  a  fool,  say  both  the  precepts,  and,  still 
more,  the  examples  of  our  masters.  A  thousand  poets  flag 
and  languish  after  a  prosaic  manner;  but  the  best  old  prose 
(and  I  strew  it  here  up  and  down  indifferently  for  verse) 
shines  throughout  with  the  luster,  vigor  and  boldness  of 
poetry,  and  not  without  some  air  of  its  fury.  And  certainly 
prose  ought  to  have    the  pre-eminence    in  speaking.     The 

*  "  Whitlier  dosttbou  rim  wandering?  " — ^neid,    v.  166. 

t  The  Pbsedras. 

J  Of  Terence. 

^  I.  e.,  Supernatural. 
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poet,  says  Plalo,*  seated  upon  tlie  muses'  tripod,  pours  out 
with  fury  whatever  comes  into  his  mouth,  like  the  pipe  of  a 
fountain,  without  considering  and  weighing  it;  and  things 
escape  him  of  various  colors,  of  contrary  substance,  and 
with  an  irregular  torrent.  Plato  himself  is  througliout 
poetical;  and  the  old  theology,  as  the  learned  tell  us,  is 
all  poetry;  and  the  first  philosophy  is  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  gods.  I  would  have  my  matter  distinguish 
itself;  it  sufficiently  shows  where  it  changes,  where  it  con- 
cludes, where  it  begins,  and  where  it  rejoins,  without  inter- 
lacing it  with  words  of  connection  introduced  for  the  relief 
of  weak  or  negligent  ears,  and  without  explaining  myself. 
Who  is  he  that  had  not  rather  not  be  read  at  all,  than  after 
a  drowsy  or  cursory  manner?  "  Nihil  est  tarn  utile,  quod 
in  transitu  prosit. ''\  If  to  take  a  book  in  hand  were  to 
take  it. in  head;|  to  look  upon  it  were  to  consider  it;  and 
to  run  it  slightly  over  were  to  make  it  a  man's  own,  I  were 
then  to  blame  to  make  myself  out  so  ignorant  as  I  say  I 
am.  Seeing  I  cannot  fix  the  attention  of  my  reader  by  the 
weight  of  what  I  write,  manco  male,  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  I  should  chance  to  do  it  by  my  intricacies.  "  Nay,  but  he 
will  afterward  repent  that  he  ever  perplexed  himself  about 
it."  'Tis  very  true,  but  lie  will  yet  be  there  perplexed. 
And,  besides,  there  are  some  humors  in  which  intelligence 
produces  distlain;  who  will  think  better  of  me  for  not 
understanding  what  I  say,  aiul  will  conclude  the  depth  of 
my  sense  by  its  (obscurity;  which,  to  speak  in  good  sooth, 
I  mortally  hate;  and  would  avoid  it  if  I  could.  Aristotle 
boasts  somewhere  in  his  writings§  that  he  affected  it:  a 
vicious  affectation.  The  frequent  breaks  into  chapters  that 
I  made  my  method  in  the  beginning  of  my  book,  having 
since  seemed  to  me  to  dissolve  the  attention  before  it  was 
raised,  as  making  it  disdain  to  settle  itself  to  so  little,  I,  upon 
that  account,  have  made  them  longer,  such  as  require  prop- 
osition and  assigned  leisure.  In  such  an  employment,  to 
whom  you  will  not  give  an  hour  you  give  nothing;  and  you 

*  Laws,  vi.  page  719. 

f  "  Notbing   can   be  so   profitable,  as  to  be  so   when   negligently 
read." — Seneca,  Ep.  2. 

X  "  Si  prendre  des  livres,  estoit  les  apprendre;"  wliicb  Cotton  ren- 
ders:    "  If  to  take  a  book  in  hand  were  to  read  it." 

§  Aulus  Gellius,  xx.  5. 
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do  nothing  for  him  for  whom  you  only  do  it  while  you  are 
doing  something  else.  To  which  may  be  added  tliat  I  have, 
peradventure,  some  particular  obligation  to  speak  only  by 
halves,  to  speak  confusedly  and  discordantly.  I  am  there- 
fore angry  at  this  trouble-feast  reason,  and  its  extravagant 
projects  that  worry  one's  life,  and  its  opinions,  so  fine  and 
subtle,  though  they  be  all  true;  I  think  too  dear  bought 
and  too  inconvenient.  On  the  contrary,  I  make  it  my 
business  to  bring  vanity  itself  in  repute,  and  folly  too,  if  it 
produce  me  any  pleasure;  and  let  myself  follow  my  own 
natural  inclinations,  without  carrying  too  strict  a  hand 
upon  them. 

I  have  seen  elsewhere  palaces  in  ruins,  and  statues  both 
of  gods  and  men:  these  are  men  still.  'Tis  all  true;  and 
yet,  for  all  that,  I  cannot  so  often  revisit  the  tomb  of  that 
so  great  and  so  puissant  city,*  that  I  do  not  admire  and 
reverence  it.  The  care  of  the  dead  is  recommended  to  us; 
now,  I  have  been  bred  up  from  my  infancy  with  these  dead; 
I  had  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Rome,  long  before  I  had 
any  of  those  of  my  own  house;  I  knew  the  capitol  and  its 
plan,  before  I  knew  the  Louvre;  and  the  Tiber,  before  I 
knew  the  Seine.  The  qualities  and  fortunes  of  Lucullus, 
Metellus,  and  Scipio,  have  ever  run  more  in  my  head  than 
those  of  any  of  my  own  country;  they  are  all  dead;  so  is 
my  father  as  absolutely  dead  as  they,  and  is  removed  as  far 
fi'om  me  and  life  in  eighteen  years,  as  they  are  in  sixteen 
hundred;  whose  memory,  nevertheless,  friendship  and 
society,  I  do  not  cease  to  hug  and  embrace  with  a  perfect 
and  lively  union.  Nay,  of  my  own  inclination,  I  pay  more 
service  to  the  dead;  they  can  no  longer  help  themselves, 
and  therefore,  methinks,  the  more  require  my  assistance; 
'tis  there  that  gratitude  appears  in  its  full  luster.  Benefits 
are  not  so  generously  placed,  where  there  is  retrogradation 
and  reflection.  Arcesilaus,f  going  to  visit  Ctesibius  who 
was  sick,  and  finding  him  in  a  very  poor  condition,  pri- 
vately conveyed  some  money  under  his  pillow;  and  by  con- 
cealing it  from  him,  acquitted  him,  moreover,  from  the  ac- 
knowledgment due  to  such  a  benefit.  Such  as  have  meiited 
from  me  friendship  and  gratitude,  have  never  lost  these  by 
being  no  more;  I  have  better  and  more  carefully  paid  them 
when  gone  and  ignorant  of  what  I   did;    I  speak  most  af- 

*  Rome.  f  Diogenes  Laertius,  v.  17. 
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fectiouiitely  of  my  friends,  when  tbey  can  no  longer  know 
it.  I  liave  bad  a  hundred  quarrels  in  defending  Pompey, 
and  for  the  cause  of  Brutus:  this  acquaintance  yet  con- 
tinues between  us;  we  have  no  other  hold  even  on  present 
things  but  by  fancy.  Finding  myself  of  no  use  to  this  age 
I  tlirow  myself  back  upon  that  other;  and  am  so  enamored 
of  it,  that  the  free,  just,  and  flourishing  state  of  that 
ancient  Rome  (for  I  neither  love  it  in  its  birth  nor  its  old 
age)  interests  me  to  a  degree  of  passion;  and  therefore  I 
cannot  so  often  revisit  the  places  of  their  streets  and  houses 
and  those  ruins  profound  as  the  Antipodes,  that  it  does 
not  always  put  me  into  the  dumps.  Is  it  by  nature,  or 
through  error  of  fancy,  that  the  sight  of  places  which  we 
know  have  been  frequented  and  inhabited  by  persons  whose 
memories  are  recommended  in  story,  in  some  sort  works 
more  upon  us  than  to  hear  a  recital  of  their  acts  or  to  read 
their  Avritings?  "  Tantavis  admonitionis  inestinlocis.  .  . 
.  .  Ei  id  quidem  in  hac  urde  infinitum;  quacumque,  enim 
ingrediniur,  in  aliqicam  historiam  vestigiiom  j^onlmns."*  It 
pleases  me  to  consider  their  face,  port,  and  vestments;  I 
ruminate  those  great  names  between  my  teeth,  and  make 
them  ring  in  my  ears:  "Ego  illos  veneror,  et  tantis  nornini- 
bus  semper  assurgo."  f  Of  things  that  are  in  some  part  great 
and  admirable,  I  admire  even  the  common  parts;  I  could 
wish  to  see  them  talk,  walk  and  sup.  It  were  ingratitude 
to  contemn  the  relics  and  images  of  so  many  worthy  and 
valiant  men  as  I  have  seen  live  and  die,  and  who,  by  their 
example,  give  us  so  many  good  instructions,  knew  we  how 
to  follow  them. 

And,  moreover,  this  very  Rome  that  we  now  see,  deserves 
to  be  beloved;  so  long,  and  by  so  many  titles,  confederate 
to  our  crown;  the  only  common  and  universal  city;  the 
sovereign  magistrate  that  commands  there,  is  equally  ac- 
knowledged elsewhere;  'tis  the  metropolitan  city  of  all  the 
Christian  nations;  the  Spaniard  and  Frenciiman  is  there  at 
home;  to  be  a  prince  of  that  state,  theie  needs  no  more  but 
to  be  of  Christendom  wheresoever.  There  is  noplace  upon 
earth,  that  heaven  has  embraced  with  such  an  influence  and 

*  "  So  great  a  power  of  admonition  is  in  places;  and  truly  in  tbis 
city  so  infinite,  that  wLicb  way  soever  we  go  we  tread  upon  some 
history." — Ciceko,  De  Fin.,  v.  1,  2. 

f  "  I  reverence  them,  and  rise  up  in  honor  of  so  great  names." — 
Seneca,  Ep.  64. 
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constancy  of  favor;  her  very  ruins  are  grand  and  glorious. 

"  Laudandis  pretiosior  ruinis;  "  * 

she  yet  in  her  very  tomb  retains  the  marks  and  images  of 
empire:  "Utpalamsif,  vno  in  loco  giiadentis  ojnis  esse 
naturce."  f  Some  would  blame  and  be  angry  at  themselves 
to  perceive  themselves  tickled  with  so  vain  a  pleasure: 
our  hnmors  are  never  too  vain  that  are  pleasant:  let  them 
be  what  they  may,  if  they  constantly  content  a  man  of 
common  understanding,  I  could  not  have  the  heart  to 
blame  him. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  fortune,  in  that,  to  this  very 
hour,  she  has  offered  me  no  outrage  beyond  what  I  was 
well  able  to  bear.  Is  it  not  her  custom  to  let  those  live  in 
quiet  by  vvhom  she  is  not  importuned? 

"  Quanto  quisque  sibi  plura  negaverit, 
A  diis  plura  feret:  nil  cupientium 
Nudus  castra  peto.  .   .   , 

Multa  petentibus 
Desunt  multa."  % 

If  she  continue  her  favor,  she  will  dismiss  me  very  well 
satisfied: 

"Nihil  supra 
Deos  lacesso."  § 

But  beware  a  shock:  there  are  a  thousand  who  perish  in 
the  port.  I  easily  comfort  myself  for  what  shall  here 
happen  when  I  shall  be  gone;  present  things  trouble  nie 
enough: 

"  Fortunae  csetera  mando."  || 

Besides,  I  have  not  that  strong  obligation  that  they  say 
ties  men  to  the  future,  by  the  issue  that  succeeds  to   their 

*  "More  precious  from  lier  glorious  ruins." — SiDONius  Apolli- 
NARis,  Carm.,  xxii.;  Narbo,  v.  62. 

f  "  That  it  may  be  manifest  that  nature  is  in  this  one  place  enam- 
ored of  her  own  work."— Pliny,  Nat,  Hist.,  iii.  5. 

X  "  The  more  a  man  denies  himself,  the  more  the  gods  give  him. 
Poor  as  I  am,  I  seek  the  company  of  those  who  ask  nothing;  they 
who  desire  much,  will  be  deficient  in  much." — Horace,  Od.  iii.  16, 
21,  42. 

§  "  I  ask  the  gods  for  no  more." — Horace,  Od  ,  ii.  18,  11. 

II  "  1  leave  the  rest  to  fortune." — Ovid,  Metam.,  ii.  140, 
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name  and  honor;  and  perad venture,  ought  less  to  covet 
them,  if  they  are  to  be  so  much  desired.  I  am  but  too 
much  tied  to  the  world,  and  to  this  life,  of  myself:  I  am 
content  to  be  in  fortune's  power  by  circumstances  properly 
necessary  to  my  being,  without  otherwise  enlarging  her 
jurisdiction  over  me;  and  have  never  thought,  that  to  be 
without  children  was  a  defect  that  ought  to  render  life  less 
complete  or  less  contented:  a  sterile  vocation  has  its  con- 
veniences too.  Children  are  of  the  number  of  things  that 
are  not  so  much  to  be  desired,  especially  now,  that  it  would 
be  so  hard  to  make  them  good:  ^^ Bona  jam  nee  nasci  licet, 
ita  cor'rupta  sunt  semina;  "*  and  yet  they  are  justly  to  be 
lamented  by  such  as  lose  them  when  they  have  them. 

He  who  left  me  my  house  in  charge,  foretold  that  I  was 
like  to  ruin  it,  considering  my  humor  so  little  inclined  to 
look  after  household  affairs.  But  he  was  mistaken;  for  I 
am  in  the  same  condition  now  as  when  I  first  entered  into 
it,  or  rather  somewhat  better;  and  yet  without  office,  or 
any  place  of  profit. 

As  to  the  rest,  if  fortune  has  never  done  me  any  violent 
or  extraordinary  injury,  neither  has  she  done  me  any  par- 
ticular favor;  whatever  we  derive  from  her  bounty,  was 
there  above  a  hundred  years  before  my  time:  I  have,  as  to 
my  own  particular,  no  essential  and  solid  good  that  I  stand 
indebted  for  to  her  liberality.  She  has,  indeed,  done  me 
some  airy  favors,  honorary  and  titular  favors,  without 
substance,  and  those,  in  truth,  she  has  not  granted,  but 
offered  me,  who  Clod  knows,  am  all  material,  and  who  take 
nothing  but  what  is  real  and  indeed  massive  too,  for  cur- 
rent pay;  and  who,  if  I  dare  confess  so  much,  should  not 
think  avarice  much  less  excnsable  than  ambition;  nor  pain 
less  to  be  avoided  than  sliame;  nor  health  less  to  be  coveted 
than  learning,  or  riches  than  nobility. 

Among  those  empty  favors  of  hers,  there  is  none  that 
so  much  pleases  vain  humor  natural  to  my  country,  as  an 
authentic  bull  of  a  Roman  burgess-ship,  that  was  granted 
me  when  I  was  last  there,  glorious  in  seals  and  gilded 
letters;  and  granted  with  all  gracious  liberality.  And 
because  'tis  couched  in  a  mixed  style,  more  or  less  favor- 
able, and  that  I  could  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  a  copy 
of  it  before  it  had  passed  the  seal,  I  will,  to  satisfy  such  as 

*"  Nothing  good  can  be  borne  now,  the  seed  is  sc  corrupt." — 
Tertullian,  De  Pudicita. 
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are  sick  of  the  same  curiosity  I  am,  transcribe  it  liere  in 
its  exact  form. 

**  Quod  Horatius  Maximus,  Martins  Cecius,  Alexander 
Mutus,  almffi  urbis  Couservatores,  de  Illustrissinio  viro 
Michaele  Montano,  equite  Sancti  Miehaelis.  et  a 
cubiculo  regis  Cbristianissimi,  Romana  civitate  do- 
nando,  ad  Senatnm  retulerunt;  S.  P.  Q.  R.  de  ea  re 
ita  fieri  censuit. 
"  QuuM,  veteri  more  et  instituto,  cnpide  illisem  per  stn- 
dioseque  snscepti  siut,  qui  virtute  ac  nobilitate  prtestantes, 
magno  Reipublicee  nostra  usui  atqne  ornamento  fuissent,  vel 
esse  aliqnando  possent:  Nos,  majornm  nostrornm  exeniplo 
atqne  anctoritate  permoti,  prasclaram  banc  consuetudinem 
nobis  imitandam  ac  servandam  fore  censemns.  Quamo- 
brem  qunm  Illustrissimns  Micbael  Montanus,  eques  Sancti 
Miehaelis,  et  a  cnbicnlo  regis  Christianissimi,  Romani 
noniinis  studiosissimus,  et  familige  laude  atqne  splendore, 
et  propriis  virtutnm  meritis  dignissimus  sit,  qui  snmmo, 
Senatus  Popnlique  Romani  judicio  ac  studio  in  Romanam 
civitatem  adsciscatur;  placere  Seuatui  P.  Q.  R,  lllustrissi- 
mum  Michaelem  Montanum,  rebus  omnibus  orantissinium, 
atqne  hnic  inclyto  Populo  carissimum,  ipsum  posterosqne 
in  Romanam  civitatem  adscribi,  ornarique  omnibus  et 
prsemiis  et  honoribus,  qnibus  illi  fruuntur,  qui  cives  patri- 
ciique  Romani  nati,  aut  jure  optimo  facti  sunt.  In  quo 
censere  Senatnm  P.  Q.  R.  se  non  tam  illi  jus  civitatis 
largiri,  qu:im  debitum  tribuere,  jieqne  magis  beneficium 
dare,  quam  ab  ipso  accipere,  qui,  hoc  civitatis  munere 
accipiendo,  singulari  civitatem  ipsam  ornamento  atque 
honore  affecerit.  Quam  quidem  S.  C.  auctoritatem  iidem 
Couservatores  per  senatus  P.  Q.  R.  scribas  in  acta  referri, 
atque  in  Capitolii  curia  servari,  privilegiumqne  hujusmodi 
fieri,  solitoque  urbis  sigillo  communiri  curarunt.  Annoab 
urbe  condita  CXC.CCC.XXXI. ;  post  Christum  natum 
M.D.LXXXI.  SidusMartii. 

Horatius  Fuscus, 

Sacri  S.  P.  Q,  R.  scriba. 
Vincent.  Martho-lus, 

Sacri  S.  P.  Q.  R.  scriba."* 

*  "  On  the  report  made  to  the  Senate  by  Orazio  Massimi,  Marzo 
Cecio,  Alessandro  Muti,  conservators  of  the  city  of  Kome, 
concerning   the   right   of   Roman   citizenship  to  be  granted 
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Being,  before,  burgess  of  no  city  at  all,  I  am  glad  to  be 
created  one  of  the  most  noble  that  ever  was  or  ever  shall 
be.  If  other  men  would  consider  themselves  at  the  rate  I 
do,  they  would,  as  I  do,  discover  themselves  to  be  full  of 
inanity  and  foppery;  to  rid  myself  of  it,  I  cannot,  without 
making  myself  away.  We  are  all  steeped  in  it,  as  well 
one  as  another;  but  they  who  are  not  aware  on't  have 
somewhat  the  better  bargain;  and  yet,  I  know  not,  whether 
they  have  or  no. 

This  opinion  and  common  usage  to  observe  others  more 
than  ourselves,  has  very  much  relieved  us  that  way;  tis  a 
very  displeasing  object:  we  can  there  see  nothing  but 
misery  and  vanity:  luiture,  that  we  may  not  be  dejected 
with  the  sight  of  our  own   deformities,  has   wisely    thrust 

to  the  most  illustrious  Michael  de  Montaigne,  knight  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Michael,  and  gentleman  of  the  chamber  in 
ordinary  to  the  most  Christian  King,  the  Senate  and  people 
of  Rome  have  decreed: 
"  Considering  that  by  ancient  usage,  those  have  ever  been  adopted 
among  us  with  ardor  and  eagerness,  who,  distinguished  in  virtue 
and  nobility,  have  served  and  honored  our  republic,  or  might  do  so 
in  the  future,  we,  full  of  respect  for  the  example  and  authority  of  our 
ancestors,  consider  that  we  should  imitate  and  follow  this  laudable 
custom.  Wherefore,  the  most  illustrious  Michael  de  Montaigne, 
knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael,  and  gentleman  of  the  chamber  in 
ordinary  to  the  most  Christian  King,  most  zealous  for  the  Roman 
name,  being  by  the  rank  and  distinction  of  his  family,  and  by  his 
personal  qualities,  highly  worthy  to  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizenship  by  the  supreme  judgment  and  suffrage  of  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome:  it  has  pleased  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome,  that  the  mo.st  illustrious  Michael  de  Montaigne,  adorned  with 
every  species  of  merit,  and  very  dear  to  this  noble  people,  should  be 
inscribed  as  a  Roman  citizen,  both  in  regard  to  himself  and  to  his 
posterity,  and  admitted  to  enjoy  all  the  honors  and  advantages  re- 
served for  those  who  were  born  citizens  and  patricians  of  Rome,  or 
who  have  become  such  by  right  of  their  good  title  thereunto.  And 
herein  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  consider  that  they  are  less  con- 
ferring a  gift,  than  paying  a  debt,  and  that  it  is  less  a  service  they 
render  than  a  service  they  receive  from  him,  who,  in  accepting  this 
citizenship,  honors  and  gives  luster  to  the  city  itself.  The  Conserva- 
tors have  caused  this  Senatus  Consultus  to  be  transcribed  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people,  to  be  deposited  among:  . 
the  archives  of  the  Capitol,  and  have  drawn  up  this  Act,  sealed  witli 
the  common  seal  of  the  city,  a.u.c.  2331,  a.c.  1581,  3d  March. 
Orazio  Fosco, 
Secretary  of  the  Sacred  Senate  and  of  the  Roman  People. 

ViNCENTE   MaHTOM, 

Secretary  of  the  Sacred  Senate  and  of  the  Roman  People. 
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the  iictiou  of  seeing  outward.  We  go  forward  with  the 
current:  but  to  turn  back  toward  ourselves  is  a  painful 
motion;  so  is  the  sea  moved  and  troubled  when  tiie  waves 
rush  against  one  another.  Observe,  says  every  one,  the 
motions  of  the  heavens,  of  public  affairs;  observe  the 
quarrel  of  such  a  person,  take  notice  of  such  a  one's  pulse, 
of  such  another's  last  will  and  testament;  in  sum,  be 
always  looking  high  or  low,  on  one  side,  before,  or  behind 
you.  It  was  a  paradoxical  command  anciently  given  us 
by  the  god  of  Delphos:  "Look  into  yourself;  discover 
yourself;  keep  close  to  yourself;  call  back  your  mind  and 
will,  that  elsewhere  consume  themselves  into  yourself;  you 
run  out,  you  spill  yourself;  carry  a  more  steady  hand: 
men  betray  you,  men  spill  you,  men  steal  you  from  your- 
self. Dost  thou  not  see  that  this  world  we  live  in  keeps 
all  its  sight  confined  within,  and  its  eyes  open  to  contem- 
plate itself?  'Tis  always  vanity  for  thee,  both  within  and 
without;  but  'cis  less  vanity  when  less  extended.  Ex- 
cepting thee,  oh  man,  said  that  god,  everything  studies 
itself  first,  and  has  bounds  to  its  labors  and  desires, 
according  to  its  need.  There  is  nothing  so  empty  and 
necessitous  as  thou,  who  embracest  the  universe;  thou  art 
the  explorator  without  knowledge;  the  magistrate  without 
jurisdiction:  and,  after  all,  the  fool  of  the  farce." 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

OF   MANAGING   THE   WILL. 

Few  things,  in  comparison  of  what  commonly  afiEect 
other  men,  move,  or  to  say  better,  possess  me:  for  'tis  but 
reason  they  should  concern  a  man,  provided  they  do  not 
possess  him.  I  am  very  solicitous,  both  by  study  and 
argument,  to  enlarge  this  privilege  of  insensibility,  which 
is  in  me  naturally  raised  to  a  pretty  degree,  so  that  con- 
sequently I  espouse  and  am  very  much  moved  with  very 
"ew  things.  I  have  a  clear  sight  enough,  but  I  fix  it  upon 
very  few  objects;  I  liave  a  sense  delicate  and  tender  enough; 
but  an  apprehension  and  application  hard  and  negligent. 
I  am  very  unwilling  to  engage  myself;  as  much  as  in  me 
lies,  1  employ  myself  wholly  on  myself,  and  even  in  that 
subject  should  rather  choose  to  curb  and  restrain  my  affec- 
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tion  from  plunging  itself  over  head  and  ears  into  it,  it 
being  a  subject  that  I  possess  at  the  mercy  of  others,  and 
over  which  fortune  has  more  right  than  I;  so  that  even  as 
to  health,  which  I  so  much  value,  'tis  all  the  more  neces- 
sary for  me  not  so  passionately  to  covet  and  heed  it,  than 
to  find  diseases  so  insupportable.  A  man  ought  to  moder- 
ate himself  between  the  hatred  of  pain  and  the  love  of 
pleasure;  and  Plato*  lets  down  a  middle  path  of  life 
between  tiie  two.  But  against  such  affections  as  wholly 
carry  me  away  from  myself,  and  fix  me  elsewhere,  against 
those,  I  say,  I  oppose  myself  with  my  utmost  power.  'Tis 
my  opinion  that  a  man  should  lend  himself  to  others,  and 
only  give  himself  to  himself.  Were  my  will  easy  to  lend 
itself  out,  and  to  be  swayed,  I  should  not  stick  there;  I  am 
too  tender,  both  by  nature  and  use: 

"  Fugax  rerum,  securaque  in  otia  natus."  f 

Hot  and  obstinate  disputes  wherein  my  adversary  would  at 
last  have  tlie  better,  tlie  issue  that  would  render  my  heat 
and  obstinacy  disgraceful,  would  peradventure  vex  me  to 
the  last  degree.  Should  I  set  myself  to  it  at  the  rate  that 
others  do,  my  soul  would  never  have  the  force  to  bear  the 
emotion  and" alarms  of  those  who  grasp  at  so  much;  it 
would  immediately  be  disordered  by  this  inward  agitation. 
If,  sometimes,  I  have  been  put  upon  the  management  of 
other  men's  affairs,  I  have  promised  to  take  them  in  hand, 
but  not  into  my  lungs  and  liver;  to  take  them  upon  me, 
not  to  incorporate  them:  to  take  pains,  yes:  to  be  impas- 
sioned about  it,  by  no  means;  I  have  a  care  of  them,  but  I 
will  not  sit  upon  them.  I  have  enough  to  do  to  order  and 
govern  the  domestic  throng  of  those  that  I  have  in  my  own 
veins  and  bowels,  without  introducing  a  crowd  of  other 
men's  affairs;  and  am  sufficiently  concerned  about  my  own 
proper  and  natural-  business,  without  meddling  with  the 
concerns  of  others.  Such  as  know  how  much  they  owe  to 
themselves,  andliow  many  offices  they  are  bound  to  of 
their  own,  find  that  nature  has  cut  them  out  work  enough 
of  their  own  to  keep  them  from  being  idle.  "  Thou  hast 
business  enough  at  home,  look  to  that." 

Men  let  themselves  out  to  hire;  their  faculties  are   not 

*  Laws,  vii. 

f  "  Born  and  bred  up  in  negligence  and  ease." — Ovid,  De    Trist., 
iii.  2,  9. 
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for  tliemselves,  but -for  those  to  whom  they  have  enslaved 
themselves;  'tis  their  tenants  occupy  them,  not  themselves. 
Tliis  common  humor  pleases  not  me.  We  must  he  thrifty 
of  the  liberty  of  our  souls,  and  never  let  it  out  but  upon 
just  occasions,  wliich  are  very  few,  if  we  judge  aright.  Do 
but  observe  such  as  have  accustomed  themselves  to  be  at 
every  one's  call;  they  do  it  indifferently  upon  all,  as  well 
little  as  great  occasions;  in  that  which  nothing  concerns 
them,  as  much  as  in  what  imports  them  most.  They  thrust 
themselves  in  indifferently  wherever  there  is  work  to  do 
and  obligation;  and  are  without  life  when  not  in  tumul- 
tuous bustle:  "  In  negotiis  sunt,  negotii  causa."  *  It  is 
not  so  much  that  they  will  go,  as  it  is  that  they  cannot 
stand  still;  like  a  rolling  stone  that  cannot  stop  till  it  can 
go  no  further.  Occupation,  with  a  certain  sort  of  men,  is 
a  mark  of  understanding  and  dignity;  their  souls  seek 
repose  in  agitation,  as  children  do  by  being  rocked  in  a 
cradle;  they  may  pronounce  themselves  as  serviceable  to 
their  friends,  as  they  are  troublesome  to  themselves.  No 
one  distributes  his  money  to  others,  but  every  one  dis- 
tributes his_lim^ajldJiis  Jjie;  there  is  nothing  of  wiiich  we 
are  so  prodigal  as  of  these  two  things,  of  which  to  be 
thrifty  would  be  both  commendable  and  useful.  I  am  of 
a  quite  contrary  humor;  I  look  to  myself,  and  commonly 
covet  with  no  great  ardor  what  I  do  desire;  and  desire 
little;  and  I  employ  and  busy  myself  at  the  same  rate, 
rarely  and  temperately.  Whatever  they  take  in  hand, 
they  do  it  witl'.  their  utmost  will  and  vehemence.  There 
are  so  many  dangerous  steps,  that,  for  the  more  safety,  we 
must  a  little  lightly  and  superficially  glide  over  the  world, 
and  not  rush  through  it.  Pleasure  itself  is  painful  in 
profundity: 

"  Incedis  per  ignes, 
Suppositos  cineri  doloso."  f 

The  parliament  of  Bordeaux  chose   me  mayor  of  their 
city,  at  a  time  when  I  was  at  a  distance  fromFrauce,|  and 

*  "  They  only  seek  business  for  business'  sake." — Seneca,  Ep.  22. 

f  "  You  tread  on  fire,  hidden   under   deceitful    ashes." — Horace, 
Od.  ii  1,  7. 

t  At  the  baths  Delia  Villa,    near  Lucca,   September,    1581;  see 
Montaigne's  Travels,  ii.  448. 
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still  more  remote  from  any  such  thought.  I  entreated  to 
be  excused,  but  I  was  told  by  my  friends  that  I  had  com- 
mitted an  error  in  so  doing,  and  the  greater  because  the 
king  had,  moreover,  interposed  his  command  in  that  affair. 
'Tis  an  office  that  ought  to  be  looked  upon  so  much  more 
honorable,  as  it  has  no  other  salary  nor  advantage  than 
the  bare  honor  of  its  execution.  It  continues  two  years, 
but  may  be  extended  by  a  second  election,  which  very  rarely 
happens;  it  was  to  me,  and  had  never  been  so  but  twice 
before;  some  years  ago  to  Monsieur  de  Lanssac,  and  lately 
to  Monsieur  cle  Biron,  marshal  of  France,  in  whose  place 
I  succeeded;  and  I  left  mine  to  Monsieur  de  Matignon, 
marshal  of  France  also;  proud  of  so   noble  a  fraternity — 

"  Uterque  bonus  pacis  bellique  minister."  * 

Fortune  would  have  a  hand  in  my  promotion,  by  this  par- 
ticular circumstance  which  she  put  in  of  her  own,  not 
altogether  vain;  for  Alexander  disdained  the  ambassadors 
of  Corinth,  who  came  to  offer  him  a  burgess-ship  of  their 
city;  but  when  they  proceeded  to  lay  before  him  that 
Bacchus  and  Hercules  were  also  in  the  register,  he  gra- 
ciously accepted  the  offer. 

At  my  arrival,  I  faithfully  and  conscientiously  repre- 
sented myself  to  them  for  such  as  I  find  myself  to  be — a 
man  witliout  memory,  without  vigilance,  without  experi- 
ence, and  without  vigor;  but  withal,  without  hatred,  with- 
out ambition,  without  avarice,  and  without  violence;  that 
they  might  be  informed  of  my  qualities,  and  know  what 
they  were  to  expect  from  my  service.  And  the  knowledge 
they  had  had  of  my  father,  and  the  honor  they  had  for  his 
memory,  having  been  the  only  motive  to  confer  this  favor 
upon  me,  I  plainly  told  them  that  1  should  be  very  sorry 
anything  should  make  so  great  an  impression  upon  me,  as 
their  affairs  and  the  concerns  of  their  city  had  made  upon 
him,  while  he  held  the  government  to  which  they  had 
preferred  me.  I  remembered,  when  a  boy,  to  have  seen 
him  in  his  old  age  cruelly  tormented  with  these  public 
affairs,  neglecting  the  soft  repose  of  his  own  house,  to 
whicji  tlie  declension  of  his  age  had  reduced  him  for  several 
years  before,  the  management  of  his  own  affairs,  and  his 

*  "  Both  able  ministers  iu  peace,  and  good  in  war." — ^7ieid,  xi. 
658. 
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health;  iiud  certainly  despising  bis  own  life,  which  was  in 
great  danger  of  being  lost,  by  being  engaged  in  long  and 
painful  journeys  ou  their  behalf.  Such  was  he;  and  this 
humor  of  his  proceeded  from  a  marvelous  good  nature; 
never  was  there  a  more  charitable  and  popular  soul.  Yet 
this  proceeding  which  I  commend  in  others,  I  do  not  love 
to  follow  myself,  and  am  not  without  excuse. 

He  had  learned  that  a  man  must  forget  himself  for  his 
neighbor,  and  that  the  particular  was  of  no  manner  of 
consideration  in  comparison  with  the  general.  Most  of  the 
rules  and  precepts  of  the  world  run  this  way;  to  drive  us 
out  of  ourselves  into  the  street  for  the  benefit  of  public 
society:  they  thought  to  do  a  great  feat  to  divert  and 
remove  us  from  ourselves,  assuming  we  were  but  too  much 
fixed  there,  and  by  a  too  natural  inclination;  and  have 
said  all  they  could  to  that  purpose:  for  'tis  no  new  thing 
for  the  sages  to  preach  things  as  they  serve,  not  as  they  are. 
Truth  has  its  obstructions,  inconveniences,  and  incompati- 
bilities with  us;  we  must  often  deceive,  that  we  may  not 
deceive  ourselves;  and  shut  our  eyes  and  our  understand- 
ings, to  redress  and  amend  them:  "  Imperiti  e7iim  judicant, 
et  qui  frequenter  in  hoc  ipsum  faUencli  sunt,  ne  errent."  * 
When  they  order  us  to  love  three,  four,  or  fifty  degrees  of 
things  above  ourselves,  they  do  like  archers,  who,  to  hit 
the  white,  take  their  aim  a  great  deal  higher  than  the 
butt;  to  make  a  crooked  stick  straight,  we  bend  it  the 
contrary  way. 

I  believe  that  in  the  Temple  of  Pallas,  as  we  see  in  all 
other  religions,  there  were  apparent  mysteries  to  be  exposed 
to  the  people;  and  others,  more  secret  and  high,  that  were 
only  to  be  shown  to  such  as  were  professed;  'tis  likely  that 
in  these  the  true  j^oint  of  friendship  that  every  one  owes  to 
himself  is  to  be  found;  not  a  false  friendship,  that  makes 
us  embrace  glory,  knowledge,  riches,  and  the  like,  with  a 
principal  and  immoderate  affection,  as  members  of  our 
being;  nor  an  indiscreet  and  effeminate  friendship,  where- 
in it  happens,  as  with  ivy,  that  it  decays  and  ruins  the 
walls  it  embraces;  but  a  sound  and  regular  friendship, 
equally  useful  and  pleasant.  He  who  knows  the  duties  of 
this  friendship  and  practices  them,  is  truly  of  the  cabinet 

*  "  For  tbe  ignorant  judge,  and  therefore  are  oft  to  be  deceived 
lest  they  should  err." — Quintil.,  Inst.  Orat.,  xi.  17. 
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council  of  the  Muses,  and  has  attained  to  the  height  of 
human  wisdom  and  of  our  happiness;  such  an  one,  exactly 
knowing  what  iie  owes  to  himself,  will  on  his  part  find 
that  he  ought  to  apply  to  himself  the  use  of  the  world  and 
of  other  men;  and  to  do  tliis,  to  contribute  to  public  society 
the  duties  and  offices  appertaining  to  him.  He__wha_ilo.es 
uolin  some  sort  live  for  others,  does  not  live  much  for 
liimself :  "  Qui  sibi  amicus  est,  scifo  Imnc  wmicum  omnibus 
esse."  *  The  principal  charge  we  have,  is,  to  every  one  his 
own  conduct;  and  'tis  for  this  only  that  we  here  are.  As 
he  who  should  forget  to  live  a  virtuous  and  holy  life,  and 
should  thitik  he  acquitted  himself  of  his  duty  in  instruct- 
ing and  training  others  up  to  it,  would  be  a  fool;  even  so 
he  who  abandons  his  own  particular  healthful  and  pleasant 
living,  to  serve  others  therewith,  takes,  in  my  opinion,  a 
wrong  and  unnatural  course. 

I  would  not  that  men  should  refuse,  in  the  employments 
they  take  upon  them,  their  attention,  pains,  eloquence, 
sweat,  and  blood  if  need  be: 

"  Non  ipse  pro  caris  amicis 
Aut  patria,  timidus  perire:  "  f 

but  'tis  only  borrowed,  and  accidentally;  his  mind  being 
always  in  repose  and  in  health;  not  without  action,  but 
without  vexation,  without  passion.  To  be  simply  acting 
costs  him  so  little,  that  he  acts  even  sleeping;  but  it  must 
be  set  on  going  with  discretion;  for  the  body  receives  the 
offices  imposed  upon  it,  just  according  to  what  they  are; 
the  mind  often  extends  and  makes  them  heavier  at  its  own 
expense,  giving  them  what  measure  it  pleases.  Men  per- 
form like  things  with  several  sorts  of  endeavor,  and  differ- 
ent contention  of  will;  the  one  does  well  enough  without 
the  other:  for  how  many  people  hazard  themselves  every 
day  in  war  without  any  concern  which  way  it  goes;  and 
thrust  tliemselves  into  the  dangers  of  battles,  the  loss  of 
which  will  not  break  their  next  niglit's  sleep?  and  such  a 
man  m;i,y  he  at  home,  out  of  the  danger  which  he  dared  not 
have  looked  upon,  who  is  more  passionately  concerned   for 

*"  He  who  is  his  own  friend  is  a  friend  to  everybody  else." — 
Skneca,  Ep.  0. 

f  "  Not  afraid  to  die  for  beloved  friends,  and  for  his  country." — 
Horace,  Od.  iv.  9,  51. 
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the  issue  of  this  war,  and  wliose  soul  is  more  anxious  about 
events,  than  the  soldier  who  therein  stakes  his  blood  and 
his  life.  _  I  could  have  engaged  myself  in  public  employ- 
ments without  quitting  ni}^  own  matters  a  nail's  breadth, 
and  have  given  myself  to  others,  without  abandoning  myself. 
This  sharpness  and  violence  of  desires  more  hinder  than 
they  adva^uce  the  execution  of  what  they  undertake;  fill  us 
with  impatience  against  slow  or  contrary  events,  and  with 
heat  and  suspicion  against  those  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 
We  never  carry  on  that  thing  well  by  which  we  are  prepos- 
sessed and  led: 

' '  Male  cuncta  ministrat 
Impetus.  "  * 

He  who  therein  employs  only  his  judgment  and  address 
pi-occeds  niore  clieerfully:  he  counterfeits,  he_gives  way,  he 
'^^.fer§.iiuite.tKt_iii.s,.,easQ,  according  to  the  necessities  of 
occasions;  he  fails  in  his  attempt  without  trouble  and 
affliction,  ready  and  entire  for  a  new  enterprise;  he  always 
marches  with  the  bridle  in  his  hand.  In  him  who  is  drunk 
with  this  violent  and  tyrannic  intention,  we  discover,  of 
necessity,  much  imprudence  and  injustice;  the  impetuosity 
of  his  desire  carries  him  away:  these  are  rash  motions, 
and,  if  fortune  do  not  very  much  assist,  of  very  little  fruit. 
Philosophy  directs  that,  in  the  revenge  of  injuries  received, 
we  should  strip  ourselves  of  choler;  not  that  the  chastise- 
ment should  be  less,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tl)at  the  revenge 
may  be  the  better  and  more  heavily  laid  on,  Avhich,  it 
conceives,  will  be  by  this  impetuosity  hijidered.  For  anger 
not  only  disturbs,  but,  of  itself,  also  wearies  the  arms  of 
those  who  chastise;  this  fire  benumbs  and  wastes  their 
force;  as  in  precipitation,  "festinatio  tarda  est"  ]—"  haste 
trips  up  its  own  heels,"  fetters,  and  stops  itself;  '*  Ipm  se 
vehcitas  implicat."  I  For  example,  according  to  what  I 
commonly  see,  avarice  has  no  greater  impediment  than 
itself;  the  more  bent  and  vigorous  it  is,  the  less  it  rakes 
together,  and  commonly  sooner  grows  rich  when  disguised 
in  a  visor  of  liberality. 

.*   "Passionate  heat  carries  on  things  ill." — Statius,    I'hebaid 
X.  704. 

f  Quiutas  Curtius,  ix.  9,  12. 

X  Seneca,  Ep.  44. 
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A  very  honest  gentleman,  and  a  particnlar  friend  of  mine, 
had  liked  to  have  cracked  his  brains  by  a  too  passionate 
attention  and  affection  to  the  affairs  of  a  certain  prince,  his 
master;  which  master  *  has  thus  set  himself  out  to  me; 
"  that  he  foresees  the  weight  of  accidents  as  well  as  another, 
but  that  in  those  for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  he  presently 
resolves  upon  suffering;  in  others,  having  taken  all  the 
necessary  precautions  which  by  the  vivacity  of  his  under- 
standing he  can  presently  do,  he  quietly  awaits  what  may 
follow/'  And,  in  truth,  I  have  accordingly  seen  him  main- 
tain a  great  indifferency  and  liberty  of  actions  and  serenity 
of  countenance,  in  very  great  and  diflficult  affairs:  I  find 
hitn  much  greater,  and  of  greater  cai)acity  in  adverse  than 
in  i^rosperous  fortune:  his  defeats  are  to  him  more  glorious 
than  his  victories,  and  his  mourning  than  his  triumpli. 

Do  but  consider,  that  even  in  vain  and  frivolous  actions, 
as  at  chess,  tennis,  and  the  like,  this  eager  and  ardent 
engagii^g'vvtth  ail  impetuous  desire,  immediately  throws  the 
mind  and  members  into  indiscretion  and  disorder:  a  man 
astounds  and  hinders  himself;  he  who  carries  himself  more 
moderately  both  toward  gain  and  loss,  has  always  his  wits 
about  him;  the  less  peevish  and  passionate  he  is  at  play,  he 
plays  much  more  advantageously  and  surely. 

As  to  the  rest,  we  hinder  the  mind's  seizure  and  hold,  in 
giving  it  so  many  things  to  seize  upon:  some  things  we 
should  only  offer  to  it;  tie  it  to  others,  and  witli  others 
incorporate  it.  It  can  feel  and  discern  all  things,  but 
ought  to  feed  upon  nothing  but  itself;  and  should  be  in- 
structed in  what  properly  concerns  itself,  and  that  is  prop- 
erly of  its  own  having  and  substance.  The  laws  of  nature 
teach  us  what  justly  we  need.  After  the  sages  have  told 
us  that  no  one  is  indigent  according  to  nature,  and  that 
every  one  is  so  according  to  opinion, f  they  very  subtly  dis- 
tinguish between  the  desires  that  proceed  from  hei",  and 
those  that  proceed  from  the  disorder  of  our  own  fancy: 
those  of  which  we  can  see  the  end  are  lie'rs;  those  that  fly 
before  us,  and  of  which  we  can  see  no  end,  are  our  own: 
the  poverty  of  goods  is  easily  cured;  the  poverty  of  the 
soul  is  irreparable: 

*  Probably  the  king  of  Navarre,  afterward  Henry  IV. 
f  Seneca,  Ep.,  16. 
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"  Nam  si,  quod  satis  est  boinini,  id  satis  esse  potesset 
Hoc  sat  erat:  nunc,  quuni  hoc  non  est,  qui  credimus  porro 
Divitias  ulias  animurn  mi  explere  potesseV  "* 

Socrates,  seeing  ;i  grant  quantity  of  riches,  jewels,  and 
furniture  carried  in  pomp  through  the  city:  "How  many 
things  are  there,"  said  he,  "  that  I  do  not  want."f  Metro- 
dorus  lived  on  twelve  ounces  a  day;  Epicurus  upon  less: 
Metrocles  slept  in  winter  abroad  among  sheep;  in  sum- 
mer in  the  cloisters  of  churches;  "  Snfficit  ad  id  natura, 
quod poscit."  X  Cleanthes  lived  by  the  labor  of  his  own 
luiTids,  and  boasted  that  Cleanthes,  if  he  would,  could  yet 
maintain  another  Cleanthes. 

If  that  which  nature  exactly  and  originally  requires  of 
us  for  the  conservation  of  our  being,  be  too  little  (as  in 
trutli  what  it  is,  and  how  good  cheap  life  may  be  main- 
tained, cannot  be  better  expressed  than  by  this  considera- 
tion that  it  is  so  little  that  by  its  littleness  it  escapes  the 
gripe  and  shock  of  fortune),  let  us  allow  ourselves  a  little 
more;  let  us  call  every  one  of  our  liabits  and  conditions, 
nature;  let  us  rate  and  treat  ourselves  by  this  measure;  let 
us  stretch  our  appurtenances  and  accounts  so  far;  for  so 
far,  I  fancy,  we  have  some  excuse.  Custom  is  a  second 
nature,  and  no  less  powerful.  What  is  wanting  to  my 
custom,  I  reckon  is  wanting  to  me;  and  I  should  be  almost 
as  well  content  that  they  took  away  my  life,  as  cut  me 
short  in  the  way  wherein  I  have  so  long  lived.  I  am  no 
longer  in  condition  for  any  great  change,  nor  to  put  my- 
self into  a  new  and  unwonted  course,  not  even  to  augmen- 
tation. 'Tis  past  the  time  for  me  to  become  other  than 
what  I  am;  and  as  I  should  complain  of  any  great  good 
hap  that  should  now  befall  me,  that  it  came  not  in  time  to 
be  enjoyed: 

"  Quo  mibi  fortunas,  si  non  conceditur  uti  ?  "§ 

*  "For  if  what  is  for  man  enough,  could  be  enough,  it  were 
enough:  but  since  it  is  not  so,  bow  can  I  believe  than  any  wealth 
can  give  my  mind  content." — LuciLiDS,apwd  NONIUM  Marcellinum, 
V.  sec.  98. 

f  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quaes.,  v.  33. 

X  "  Nature  suffices  for  what  it  requires." — Seneca,  FJp.  90. 

§  "  What  is  the  good  of  fortune  to  me  if  I  can't  use  it?" — Horace, 
Ep.  i.  5,  13. 
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so  should  I  complain  of  any  inward  acquisition.  It  were 
almost  better  never,  tiian  so  late,  to  become  an  honest  man, 
and  well  fit  to  live,  when  one  has  no  longer  to  live.  I,  who 
am  about  to  make  my  exit  out  of  the  world,  would  easily 
resign  to  any  newcomer,  who  should  desire  it,  all  the  pru- 
dence I  am-now  acquiring  in  the  world's  commerce;  after 
meat,  mustard,  l^havf!  no  need  of  g.Q£ul&.  of  which  I  can 
make  no  use;  of  what  use  is  knowledge  to  him  who  has 
lost  his  head?  'Tis  an  injury  and  nnkindness  in  fortune 
to  tender  us  presents  that  will  only  inspire  us  with  a  just 
despite  that  we  had  them  not  in  their  due  season.  Guide 
me  no  more;  1  can  no  longer  go.  Of  so  many  parts  as 
make  up  a  sufficiency,  patience  is  the  most  sufficient.  Give 
the  capacity  of  an  excellent  treble  to  a  chorister  who  has 
rotten  lung's,  and  eloquence  to  a  hermit,  exiled  into  the 
deserts  of  Arabia.  Tliere  needs  no  art  to  help  a  fall;  the 
end  finds  itself  of  itself  at  the  conclusion  of  every  affair. 
My  world  is  at  an  end,  my  form  expired;  I  am  totally  of 
the  past,  and  am  bound  to  authorize  it,  and  to  conform  my 
outgoing  to  it.  I  will  here  declare,  by  way  of  example, 
that  the  pope's  late  ten  days'  diminution*  has  taken  me  so 
aback  that  I  cannot  well  reconcile  myself  to  it;  I  belong  to 
the  years  wherein  we  kept  another  kind  of  account.  So 
ancient  and  so  long  a  custom  challenges  my  adherence  to  it, 
so  that  I  am  constrained  to  be  somewhat  heretical  on  that 
point:  incapable  of  any,  though  corrective,  innovation.  My 
imagination,  in  spite  of  my  teeth,  always  pushes  me  ten 
days  forward  or  backward,  and  is  ever  murmuring  in  my 
ears:  "This  rule  concerns  those  who  are  to  begin  to  be." 
If  health  itself,  sweet  as  it  is,  returns  to  me  by  fits,  'tis 
rather  to  give  me  cause  of  regret  than  possession  of  it;  I 
have  no  place  left  to  keep  it  in.  Time  leaves  me;  without 
which  nothing  can  be  possessed.  Oh,  what  little  account 
should  I  make  of  those  great  elective  dignities  that  I  see 
in  such  esteem  in  the  world,  that  are  never  conferred  but 
upon  men  who  are  taking  leave  of  it;  wherein  they  do  not 
so  much  regard  how  well  the  man  will  discharge  his  trust, 
as  how  short  his  administration  will  be:  from  the  very 
entry  they  look  at  the  exit.     In  short,  I  am  about  finishing 

*  Gregory  XIII.,  in  1583,  reformed  the  Calendar,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, in  France  they  all  at  once  passed  from  the  9th  to  the  20th 
December. 
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this  man,  and  not  rebuilding  another.  By  long  use,  this 
form  is  in  me  turned  into  substance,  and  fortune  into 
nature. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  every  one  of  us  feeble  creatures  is 
excusable  in  thinking  that  to  be  his  own  which  is  comprised 
under  this  measure;  but  withal,  beyond  these  limits,  ^tis 
notliiiig  but  confusion;  'tis  the  largest  extent  we  can  grant 
to  our  own  claims.  The  more  we  amplify  our  need  and 
our  possession,  so  much  the  more  do  we  expose  ourselves 
to  the  blows  and  adversities  of  fortune.*  The  career  of 
our  desires  ought  to  be  circumscribed  and  restrained  to  a 
short  limit  of  near  and  contiguous  commodities;  and  their 
course  ouglit,  moreover,  to  be  performed  not  in  a  right  line 
that  ends  elsewhere,  but  in  a  circle,  of  which  the  two  points, 
by  a  short  wheel,  meet  and  terminate  in  ourselves.  .Actions 
t1iat  are  carriedon  without  this  reflection— a  near  and 
essential  reflection,  I  mean — such  as  those  of  ambitious  and 
avaricious  men,  and  so  many  more  as  run  point-blank,  and 
whose  career  always  carries  them  before  themselves,  such 
actions,  I  say,  are  erroneous  and  sickly. 

Most  of  our  business  is  farce:  " Mundus  unirersus 
exercet  histrionam."  \  We  must  play  our  part  properly, 
but  withal  as  the  part  of  a  borrowed  personage;  we  must 
not  make  real  essence  of  a  mask  and  outward  appearance; 
nor  of  a  strange  person,  our  own;  we  cannot  distinguish 
the  skin  from  the  shirt:  'tis  enough  to  meal  the  face,  with- 
out mealing  the  breast.  I  see  some  who  transform  and 
transubstantiate  themselves  into  as  many  new  shapes  and 
new  beings  as  they  undertake  new  employments;  and  who 
strut  and  fume  even  to  the  heart  and  liver,  and  carry  their 
state  along  with  them  even  to  the  close-stool:  I  cannot 
make  them  distinguish  the  salutations  made  to  themselves 
from  those  made  to  their  commission,  their  train,  or  their 
mule:  ^'Tantum  se  fortiinm  per  mitt  unt ,  ctiam  ut  nntnram 
dediscant."  \  They  swell  and  puff  up  their  souls,  and  their 
natural  way  of  speaking,  according  to  the   height  of  their 

*  "  L'homme  tient  par  ses  vceux  a  mille  choses:  plus  il  aug- 
mentes  ses  attachements,  plus  il  multiplie  ses  peines." — RoussEAU, 
Emile,  liv.  v. 

f  Petronius  Arbiter,  iii.  S 

X  "  They  so  much  give  themselves  up  to  fortune,  as  even  to  for- 
get their  nature." — QUINTUS  CuRTius,  ii.  2. 
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magisterial  place.  The  mayor  of  Bordeaux  and  Montaigne 
have  ever  been  two  by  very  manifest  separation.  Because 
one  is  an  advocate  or  a  financier,  he  must  not  ignore  the 
knavery  there  is  in  such  callings;  an  honest  man  is  not 
accountable  for  the  vice  or  absurdity  of  his  employment, 
and  ought  not  on  that  account  refuse  to  take  the  calling 
upon  him:  'tis  the  nsage  of  his  country,  and  then  there  is 
money  to  be  got  by  it;  a  man  must  live  by  the  world,  and 
make  his  best  of  it,  such  as  it  is.  But  the  judgment  of  an 
emperor  ought  to  be  above  his  empire,  and  see  and  consider 
it  as  a  foreign  accident;  and  he  ought  to  know  how  to  en- 
joy himself  apart  from  it,  and  to  communicate  himself  as 
James  and  Peter,  to  himself,  at  all  events. 

I  cannot  engage  myself  so  deep  and  so  entire;  when  my 
will  gives  me  to  anything, 'tis  not  with  so  violent  an  obliga- 
tion that  my  judgment  is  infected  with  it.  In  the  present 
broils  of  this  kingdom,  my  own  interest  has  not  made  me 
blind  to  the  laudable  qualities  of  our  adversaries,  nor  to 
those  that  are  reproachable  in  those  of  men  of  our  party. 
Others  adore  all  of  their  own  side;  for  my  part,  I  do  not  so 
much  as  excuse  most  things  in  those  of  mine:  a  good  work 
has  never  the  worse  grace  with  me  for  being  made  against 
me.  The  knot  of  the  controversy  excepted,  I  have  always 
kept  myself  in  equanimity  and  pure  indifference:  ''  Neque 
extra  necessitates  velli,  lyrmcipuum  odium  gero;"*  for 
which  I  am  pleased  with  myself;  and  the  more,  because  I 
see  others  commonly  fail  in  the  contrary  direction.  Such 
as  extend  their  anger  and  hatred  beyoi  1  the  dispute  in 
question,  as  most  men  do,  show  that  they,  pring  from  some 
other  occasion  and  private  cause;  likeono,  vho,  being  cured 
of  an  ulcer,  has  yet  a  fever  remaining,  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  ulcer  had  another  more  concealed  beginning.  The 
reason  is  that  they  are  not  concerned  in  the  common  cause; 
because  it  is  wounding  to  the  state  and  general  interest; 
but  are  only  nettled  by  reason  of  their  particular  concern. 
This  is  why  they  are  so  especially  animated,  and  to  a  degree 
so  far  beyond  justice  and  public  reason:  "  Non  tarn  omnia 
U7iiversi,  quam  ea  qum  ad  qnemque  pertinent,  singuli  car- 
jjebant."  f     I  would  have  the  advantage  on  our  side,  but  if 

*  "  And  bave  no  express  hatred  beyond  the  necessity  of  war." 

■}  "Every  one  was  not  so  much  angry  against  things  in  general, 
as  against  those  that  particularly  concerned  himself." — Livy,  xxxiv. 
36. 
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it  be  not,  I  sliiill  not  rim  mad.  I  am  heartily  for  the  right 
jiarty;  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  taken  notice  of  as  an  espe- 
cial enemy  to  others,  and  beyond  the  general  quarrel.  I 
am  a  mortal  enemy  to  this  vicious  form  of  censure:  "He 
is  of  the  League,  because  he  admires  the  duke  of  Guise; 
he  is  astonished  at  the  king  of  Navarre's  energy,  and  there- 
fore he  is  a  Huguenot;  he  finds  such  and  such  faults  in  the 
king's  conduct,  he  is  therefore  seditious  iu  his  heart;"  and 
I  would  not  grant  to  the  magistrate  himself  that  he  did 
well  in  condemning  a  book,  because  it  had  j^laced  a  heretic* 
among  the  best  poets  of  the  time.  Shall  we  not  dare  to 
say  of  a  tliief,  that  he  has  a  handsome  leg?  If  a  woman 
be  a  strumpet,  must  it  needs  follow  that  she  has  a  stinking 
breath?  Did  they  iu  the  wisest  ages  revoke  the  proud 
title  of  Capitolinus  they  had  before  conferred  on  Marcus 
Manlius,  as  conservator  of  religion  and  the  public  liberty, 
and  stifle  the  memory  of  his  liberality,  his  feats  of  arms, 
and  military  recompenses  granted  to  his  valor,  because  he 
afterward  aspired  to  the  sovereignty,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  laws  of  his  country?  If  we  take  a  hatred  against  an 
advocate,  he  will  not  be  allowed,  the  next  day,  to  be  elo- 
quent. I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  zeal  that  pushed  on 
worthy  men  to  the  like  far.lts.  For  my  part,  I  can  say, 
'*  Such  a  one  does  this  thing  ill,  and  another  thing  vir- 
tuously and  well."  So  iu  the  prognostics,  or  sinister  events 
of  affairs,  they  would  have  every  one  in  his  party  blind  or 
a  blockhead,  and  that  our  persuasion  and  judgment  should 
subserve  not  truth,  but  to  the  project  of  our  desires.  I 
should  rather  incline  toward  the  other  extreme;  so  much 
I  fear  being  suborned  by  my  desire;  to  which  may  be 
added  that  I  am  a  little  tenderly  distrustful  of  things  that 
I  wish. 

I  have  in  my  time,  seen  wonders  in  the  indiscreet  and 
prodigious  facility  of  people  iu  suffering  their  hopes  and 
belief  to  be  led  and  governed,  which  way  has  best  pleased 
and  served  their  leaders,  despite  a  hundred  mistakes  one 
upon  another,  despite  mere  dreams  and  phantasms.  I  no 
more  wonder  at  those  who  have  been  blinded  and  seduced 
by  the  fooleries  of  Appollonius  and  Mahomet.  Their  sense 
and  understanding  are  absolutely  taken  away  by  their 
passion;  their  discretion  has  no  more  any  other  choice  than 

*  Theodore  de  Beza. 
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that  which  smiles  upon  them,  and  encourages  their  cause, 
I  had  principally  observed  this  in  the  beginning  of  our 
intestine  distempers;  that  other,  which  has  sprung  up  since, 
in  imitating,  has  surpassed  it;  by  whicii  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  is  a  quality  inseparable  from  popular  errors;  after  the 
first  that  rolls,  opinions  drive  on  one  anotlier  like  waves  with 
the  wind:  a  man  is  not  a  member  of  the  body,  if  it  be  in 
his  power  to  forsake  it,  and  if  he  do  not  roll  the  common 
way.  But,  doubtles,  they  wrong  the  just  side,  when  they 
go  about  to  assist  it  with  fraud;  I  have  ever  been  against 
that  practice:  'tis  only  fit  to  work  upon  weak  heads;  for 
the  sound,  there  are  surer  and  more  honest  ways  to  keep  up 
their  courage  and  to  excuse  adverse  accidents. 

Heaven  never  saw  a  greater  animosity  than  that  between 
Cfesar  and  Pompey,  nor  ever  shall;  and  yet  I  observe, 
methinks,  in  those  brave  souls,  a  great  moderation  toward 
one  another;  it  was  a  jealousy  of  honor  and  command 
which  did  not  transport  them  to  a  furious  and  indiscreet 
hatred,  and  was  without  malignity  and  detraction;  in  their 
hottest  exploits  upon  one  another,  I  discover  some  remains 
of  respect  and  good  will;  and  am  therefore  of  opinion  that, 
had  it  been  possible,  each  of  them  would  rather  have  done 
his  business  without  the  ruin  of  the  other  than  with  it. 
Take  notice  how  much  otherwise  matters  went  with  Marius 
and  Sylla. 

We  must  not  precipitate  ourselves  so  headlong  after  our 
affections  and  interests.  As,  when  I  was  young,  I  opposed 
myself  to  the  progress  of  love  which  I  perceived  to  advance 
too  fast  upon  me,  and  had  a  care  lest  it  should  at  last 
become  so  pleasing  as  to  force,  captivate,  and  wholly  reduce 
me  to  its  mercy;  so  I  do  the  same  upon  all  other  occasions 
where  my  will  is  running  on  with  too  warm  an  appetite. 
I  lean  opposite  to  the  side  it  inclines  to,  as  I  find  it  going 
to  plunge  and  make  itself  drunk  with  its  own  wine;  I  evade 
nourishing  its  pleasure  so  far,  tiiat  I  cannot  recover  it 
without  infinite  loss.  Souls  that,  through  their  own 
stupidity,  only  discern  things  by  halves,  have  this  happi- 
ness that  they  smart  less  with  hurtful  things;  'tis  a  spiritual 
leprosy  that  has  some  show  of  health,  and  such  a  health  as 
philosophy  does  not  altogether  contemn;  but  yet  we  have 
no  reason  to  call  it  wisdom,  as  we  often  do.  And  after 
this  manner  some  one  anciently  mocked  Diogenes,  who, 
in  the  depth  of  winter  and  stark  naked,  went  hugging  an 
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image  of  suow  for  a  triiil  of  his  endurance;  the  otlierseeing 
him  in  this  position,  ''Art  thou  now  very  cold?"  said  he 
"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Diogenes.  "Why  then,"  said  tlie 
other,  *'  what  difficult  and  exemplary  thing  dost  thou  think 
thou  doest  in  emhracing  that  snow?"*  To  take  a  true 
measure  of  constancy,  one  must  necessarily  know  what  the 
suffering  is. 

But  souls  tliat  are  to  meet  with  adverse  events  and  the 
injuries  of  fortune,  in  their  depth  and  sharpness,  that  are 
to  weigli  and  taste  them  according  to  their  natural  weight 
and  bitterness  let  such  show  their  skill  in  avoiding  the  causes 
and  diverting  the  blow.  What  did  King  Cotysdo?f  He 
paid  liberally  for  the  rich  and  beautiful  vessel  that  had 
been  presented  to  him,  but,  seeing  it  was  exceedingly 
brittle,  he  immediately  broke  it,  betimes  to  prevent  so  easy 
a  matter  of  displeasure  against  his  servants.  In  like  man-' 
ner,  I  have  willingly  avoided  all  confusion  in  my  affairs, 
and  never  coveted  to  have  my  estate  contiguous  to  those  of 
my  relations,  and  such  with  whom  I  coveted  a  strict  friend- 
ship; for  thence  matter  of  unkindnessand  falling  out  often 
proceeds.  I  formerly  loved  the  hazardous  games  of  cards 
and  dice;  but  have  long  since  left  them  oti,  only  for  this 
reason  that,  with  whatever  good  air  I  carried  my  losses,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  vexed  within.  A  man  of  honor,  who 
ought  to  be  touchingly  sensible  of  the  lie  or  of  an  insult, 
and  who  is  not  to  take  a  scurvy  excuse  for  satisfaction, 
should  avoid  occasions  of  dispute.  I  shun  melancholy, 
crabbed  men,  as  I  would  the  plague;  and  in  matters  I  can- 
not talk  of  without  emotion  and  concern,  I  never  meddle, 
if  not  compelled  by  my  duty:  "Melius  7ioni7icipie)it,  quam 
deshient."  J  The  surest  way,  therefore,  is  to  prepare  one's 
self  beforehand  for  occasions. 

I  know  very  well  that  some  wise  men  have  taken  another 
way,  and  have  not  feared  to  grapple  and  engage  to  the 
utmost  upon  several  subjects;  these  are  confident  of  their 
own  strength,  under  which  they  protect  themselves  in  all 

*  Plutarch,  Notable  sayings  of  the  Lacedaemonians:  Diogenes 
Laertius,  vi.  25. 

f  Plutarch,  Notable  sayings  of  the  Ancient  Kings:  Cotys. 

t  "  A  man  had  better  never  to  have  begun,  than  to  have  to 
desist." — Skneca,  Ep.  72. 
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ill  successes,  making  their  iiatience  wrestle  and  contend 
with  disaster: 

"  Velut  rupes,  vastiim  quae  prodit  in  aequor, 
Obvia  ventorum  furiis,  expostaque  ponto, 
Vim  cunctaiii  atqiie  minas  perfert  ccelique  luarisque; 
Ipsa  immota  luauens."  * 

Let  us  not  attempt  these  examples;  we  shall  never  come 
up  to  them.  They  set  themselves  resolutely,  and  without 
agitation,  to  behold  the  ruin  of  tlieir  country,  whicli 
possessed  and  commanded  all  their  will;  this  is  too  much 
and  too  hard  a  task  for  our  commoner  souls.  Cato  gave 
up  the  noblest  life  that  ever  was,  upon  this  account;  we 
meaner  spii'its  must  fly  from  the  storm  as  far  as  we  can; 
we  must  provide  for  sentiment,  and  not  for  patience,  and 
evade  the  blows  we  cannot  meet.  Zeno,  seeing  (Jhre- 
raonides,  a  young  man  whom  he  loved,  draw  near  to  sit 
down  by  him,  suddenly  started  up;  and  Cleanthes  demand- 
ing of  him  the  reason  why  he  did  so,  "  I  hear,"  said  he, 
"  tliat  physicians  especially  order  repose,  and  forbid  emotion 
in  all  tumors."  f  Socrates  does  not  say,  "  Do  not  surrender 
to  the  charms  of  beauty;  stand  your  ground,  and  do  your 
utmost  to  oppose  it."  "  Fly  it,"  says  he;  "shun  the  fight 
and  encounter  of  it,  as  of  a  powerful  poison  that  darts  and 
ivounds  at  a  distance."  I  And  his  good  disciple,§  feigning 
or  reciting,  but,  in  my  opinion,  rather  reciting  than  feign- 
ing the  rare  perfections  of  the  great  Cyrus,  makes  him 
distrustful  of  his  own  strength  to  resist  the  charms  of  the 
divine  beauty  of  tliat  illustrious  Panthea,  his  captive,  and 
committing  the  visiting  and  keeping  her  to  another,  who 
could  not  have  so  much  liberty  as  himself.  And  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  like  manner:  "  Ne  nos  indncas  in  tented ioncDi."  \\ 
We  do  not  pray  that  our  reason  may  not  be  combated  and 
overcome  by  concupiscence,  but  tliat  it  should  not  be  so 
much  as  tried  by  it;  that  we   should  not  be  brought  into  a 

*  "  As  a  rock  standing  among  the  vast  billows,  exposed  to  the 
furious  winds  and  the  raging  flood,  remains  unmoved,  and  defies 
all  the  force  of  seas  and  skies." — Virgil,  (Eneid,  x.  693. 

■}  Diogenes  Laertiu?,  vii.  17. 

X  Xenophon,  Mem.  of  Socrates,  i.  3,  13. 

§  Idem,  Cyropcedia,  i.  3,  3. 

II  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation. " — St.    Matthew,  vl.  13. 
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state  wherein  we  are  so  inuoli  as  to  suffer  the  approachesj 
solicitations,  and  temptations  of  sin;  and  we  beg  of 
Almighty  God  to  keep  our  consciences  quiet,  fully  and 
perfectly  delivered  from  all  commerce  of  evil. 

Such  as  say  that  they  have  reason  for  their  revenging 
passion,  or  any  other  sort  of  troublesome  agitation  of  mind, 
often  say  true,  as  things  now  are,  but  not  as  they  were: 
they  speak  to  us  when  the  causes  of  their  error  are  by 
themselves  nourished  and  advanced;  but  look  backward — 
recall  these  causes  to  their  beginning — and  there  you  will 
put  them  to  a  nonplus.  Will  they  have  their  faults  less, 
for  being  of  longer  continuance;  and  that  of  an  unjust 
beginning,  the  sequel  can  be  just?  Whoever  shall  desire 
the  good  of  his  country,  as  I  do,  without  fretting  or  pining; 
himself,  will  be  troubled,  but  will  not  swoon  to  see  it 
threatening  either  its  own  ruin,  or  a  no  less  ruinous  con- 
tinuance; poor  vessel,  that  the  waves,  the  winds,  and  the 
pilot  toss  and  steer  to  so  contrary  designs! 

"  In  tam  di versa,  magister, 
Ventus,  et  unda,  traliunt."  * 

He  who  does  not  gape  after  the  favor  of  princes,  as  after  a 
thing  he  cannot  live  without,  does  not  much  concern  him- 
self at  the  coldness  of  their  reception  and  countenance, 
nor  at  the  inconstancy  of  their  wills.  He  who  does  not 
brood  over  his  children  or  his  honors,  with  a  slavish  pro- 
pension,  ceases  not  to  live  commodiously  enough  after  their 
loss.  He  who  does  good  principally  for  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, will  not  be  much  troubled  to  see  men  judge  of  his 
actions  contrary  to  his  merit.  A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
patience  will  provide  sufficiently  against  such  inconven- 
iences. I  find  ease  in  this  receipt,  redeeming  myself  in  the 
beginning  as  cheap  as  I  can;  and  find  that  by  this  means  I 
have  escaped  much  trouble  and  many  difficulties.  With 
very  little  ado  I  stop  the  first  sally  of  ni}-  emotions,  and 
leave  the  subject  that  begins  to  be  troublesome,  before  it 
transports  me.  He  who  stops  not  the  start,  will  never  be 
able  to  stop  the  career;  he,  who  cannot  keep  them  out, 
will  never  get  them  out  when  they  are  once  got  in;  and 
he  who  cannot  crush  them  at  the  beginning,  will  never  do 
it  after;   nor  ever  keep  himself  from  falling,  if  he  cannot 

*  Buchanan.     The  translation  is  in  the  previous  passage. 
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recover  himself  wlien  he  first  begins  to  totter:  "  Etenim 
ipsce  se  iitipelluiif;  iili  semel  a  ratione  dif^cessum  est;  ipsa- 
que  sibi  imheciUitas  indulget,  in  altumqne  proveliitur 
iinprudens,  nee  reperit  loeum  consistendi."*  I  am  betimes 
sensible  of  the  little  breezes  that  begin  to  slug  and  whistle 
in  the  shronds,  the  fore-runners  of  the  storm: 

"  Ceu  riamina  prima 
Cum  deprensa  fremuut  sylvis,  et  caeca  voluntant 
Murmura,  veuturos  uautis  prodeutia  ventos."  f 

How  often  have  I  done  myself  a  manifest  injustice,  to 
avoid  the  hazard  of  having  yet  a  worse  done  me  by  the 
judges,  after  an  age  of  vexations,  dirty  and  vile  practices, 
more  enemies  to  my  nature  than  fire  or  the  rack? 
"Convenif  a  lifibus,  quantum  licet,  et  nescio  an  pauIo  plus 
etiani  quam  licet,  abtiorrentem  esse:  estenim  non  modo  liber- 
ale,  pcmlulum  nonnunquam  de  suo  jure  decedere,  sed  inret- 
dum  eticun  fructuosu ni."\  Were  we  wise,  we  ouglit  to  rejoice 
and  boast,  as  I  one  day  heard  a  young  gentleman  of  a  good 
family  very  innocently  do,  that  his  mother  had  lost  her 
cause,  as  if  it  had  been  a  cough,  a  fever,  or  something  very 
troublesome  to  keep.  Even  the  favors  that  fortune  might 
have  given  me  through  relationship  or  acquaintance  with 
those  who  have  sovereign  authority  in  those  affairs,  I  have 
very  conscientiously  and  very  carefully  avoided  employing 
them  to  the  predjudice  of  others,  and  of  advancing  my 
pretensions  above  their  true  right.  In  fine,  1  have  so 
much  prevailed  by  my  endeavors  (and  happily  I  may  say  it), 
that  I  am  to  this  day  a  virgin  from  all  suits  in  law;  though 
I  have  had  very  fair  offers  made  me,  and  with  very  just 
title  would  I  have  hearkened  to  them;  and  a  virgin  from 
quarrels  too.  I  have  almost  passed  over  a  long  life  without 
any  offense  of  moment,  either  active  or  passive,  or  without 

*  "  For  tliey  throw  themselves  headlong  wlien  once  they  loose 
their  reason,  and  frailty  so  far  indulges  itself,  that  it  is  unawares 
carried  out  into  the  deep,  and  can  find  no  port  wherein  to  come  to 
an  anchor." — Cicero,  Tusc.  Quces.,  iv.  18. 

f  "  As  when  the  rising  winds,  checked  by  woods,  send  out  dull 
murmurs,  portending  a  storm  to  the  mariner." — ^neid,  x.  97 

I  "  A  man  should  be  an  enemy  to  all  lawsuits  as  much  as  he  may, 
and  I  know  not  whether  not  something  more;  for  'tis  not  only  lil)eral, 
but  sometimes  also  advantageous,  too,  a  little  to  recede  from  one's 
right."— Cicero,  De  Offic,  ii.  18. 
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ever  licaiing  a  worse  word  tliau  my  owuname:  a  rare  favor 
of  heaven. 

Our  greatest  agitations  have  ridiculous  springs  and 
causes:  what  ruin  did  our  last  duke  of  Burgundy  run  into 
about  a  cartload  of  sheepskins?*  And  was  not  the  graving 
of  a  seal  the  first  and  principal  cause  of  the  greatest  com- 
motion that  this  machine  of  the  world  ever  underwent?! 
for  Pompey  and  Caesar  were  but  the  offsets  and  continua- 
tion of  the  two  others:  and  I  have  in  my  time  seen  the 
wisest  heads  in  this  kingdom  assembled  with  great 
ceremony,  and  at  the  public  expense,  about  treaties  and 
agreements,  of  which  the  true  decision,  in  the  meantime, 
absolutely  depended  upon  the  ladies' cabinet  council,  and 
the  inclination  of  some  foolish  woman. 

The  poets  very  well  understood  this,  when  they  put  all 
Greece  and  Asia  to  fire  and  sword  about  an  apple.  Inquire 
why  that  man  hazards  his  life  and  honor  upon  the  fortune 
of  liis  rapier  and  dagger;  let  him  acquaint  you  with  the 
occasion  of  the  quarrel;  he  cannot  do  it  without  blushing; 
'tis  so  idle  and  frivolous. 

A  little  thing  will  engage  you  in  it;  but  being  once  em- 
barked, all  the  cords  draw;  great  provisions  are  then 
required,  more  hard  and  more  important.  How  much 
easier  is  it  not  to  enter  in,  than  it  is  to  get  out?  Now  we 
should  proceed  contrary  to  the  reed,  which,  at  its  first 
springing  produces  a  long  and  straight  shoot,  but  after- 
ward, as  if  tired  and  out  of  breath,  it  runs  into  thick  and 
frequent  joints  and  knots,  as  so  many  pauses  which 
demonstrate  that  it  has  no  more  its  first  vigorand  firmness; 
'twere  better  to  begin  gently  and  coldly,  and  to  keep  one's 
breath  and  vigorous  efforts  for  the  height  and  stress  of  the 
business.  We  guide  affairs  in  their  beginnings,  and  have 
them  in  our  own  power;  but  afterward,  when  they  are 
once  at  work,  'tis  they  that  guide  and  govern  us,  and  we 
are  to  follow  them. 

Yet  do  I  not  mean  to  say  that  this  counsel  has  discharged 
me  of  all  difficulty,  and  tiiat  I  have  not  often  had  enough 
to  do  to  curb  and  restrain  my  passions;  they  are  not 
always  to  be  governed  according  to  the  measure  of   occa- 

*  Mem.  de  Comines,  lib.  v.  c.  1. 

f  i.  e.,  The  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sylla;  see  Plutarch's  Life 
of  Marius,  c.  3. 
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sious,  and  often  have  their  entries  very  sharp  and  violent. 
But  still  good  fruit  aud  profit  may  thence  be  reaped;  except 
for  those  who  in  well-doing  are  not  satisfied  with  any  benefit, 
if  reputation  be  wanting;  for,  in  truth,  such  an  efl'ect  is  not 
valued  but  by  every  one  to  himself;  you  are  better  con- 
tented, but  not  more  esteemed,  seeing  you  reformed  yourself 
before  you  got  into  the  whirl  of  the  dance,  or  that  the  pro- 
vocative matter  was  in  sight.  Yet  not  in  this  only,  but  in 
all  other  duties  of  life  also,  the  way  of  those  who  aim  at 
honor  is  very  ditferent  from  that  they  proceed  by,  who 
propose  to  themselves  order  and  reason.  1  find  some,  who 
rashly  aud  furiously  rush  into  the  lists,  and  cool  in  the 
course.  As  Plutarch  says,  that  those  who,  through  false 
shame,  are  soft  and  facile  to  grant  whatever  is  desired 
of  them,  are  afterward  as  facile  to  break  their  word  and 
to  recant;  so  he  who  enters  lightly  into  a  quarrel  is  apt 
to  go  as  lightly  out  of  it.  The  same  difficulty  that  keeps 
me  from  entering  into  it,  would,  when  once  hot  and 
engaged  in  quarrel,  incite  me  to  maintain  it  with  great 
obstinacy  and  resolution.  'Tis  the  tyranny  of  custom; 
when  a  man  is  once  engaged,  he  must  go  through  with  it, 
or  die.  "  Undertake  coldly,"  said  Bias,  "but  pursue  with 
ardor."  *  For  want  of  prudence,  men  fall  into  want  of 
courage,  which  is  still  more  intolerable. 

Most  accommodations  of  the  quarrels  of  these  days  of 
ours  are  shameful  and  false;  we  only  seek  to  save  appear- 
ances, and  in  the  meantime  betray  and  disavow  our  true 
intentions;  we  salve  over  the  fact.  We  know  very  well 
how  we  said  the  thing,  and  in  what  sense  we  spoke  it,  and 
the  company  know  it,  and  our  friends  whom  we  have 
wished  to  make  sensible  of  our  advantage,  understand  it 
well  enough  too:  'tis  at  the  expense  of  our  frankness  and  of 
the  honor  of  our  courage,  that  we  disown  our  thoughts, 
and  seek  refuge  in  falsities,  to  make  matters  up.  We  give 
ourselves  the  lie,  to  excuse  the  lie  we  have  given  to  anotl)er. 
You  are  not  to  consider  if  your  word  or  action  may  admit  of 
another  interpretation;  'tis  your  own  true  and  sincere  inter- 
pretation, your  real  meaning  in  what  you  said  or  did, 
that  you  are  thenceforward  to  maintain,  whatever  it  cost 
you.  Men  speak  to  your  virtue  and  conscience,  which  ai'c 
not  things  to   be  put   under   a    mask;    let  us  leave  these 

*  Diogenes  Laertius,  i.  87. 
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pitiful  ways  and  expedients  to  the  jugglers  of  the  law.  The 
excuses  and  reparations  that  I  see  every  day  made  and 
given  to  repair  indiscretion,  seem  to  me  more  scandalous 
than  the  indiscretion  itself.  It  were  better  to  affront  your 
adversary  a  second  time,  than  to  offend  yourself  by  giving 
him  so  unmanly  a  satisfaction.  You  have  braved  liim  in 
your  heat  and  anger,  and  you  would  flatter  and  appease  him 
in  your  cooler  and  better  sense;  and  by  that  means  lay 
yourself  lower  and  at  his  feet,  whom  before  you  pretended 
to  overtop.  I  do  not  find  anything  a  gentleman  can  say  so 
vicious  in  him,  as  unsaying  what  he  has  said  is  infamous, 
when  to  unsay  it  is  authoritatively  extracted  from  him; 
forasmuch  as  obstinacy  is  more  excusable  in  a  man  of 
honor  than  pusillanimity.  Passions  are  as  easy  for  me  to 
evade,  as  they  are  hard  for  me  to  moderate:  '^  Exscin- 
dunter  faciUus  animo,  qiiam  temjjerantnr."  *  He,  who 
cannot  attain  the  noble  Stoical  impassibility,  let  him  secure 
himself  in  the  bosom  of  this  popular  stolidity  of  mine; 
what  they  performed  by  virtue,  I  inure  myself  to  do  by 
temperament.  The  middle  region  harbors  storms  and 
tempests;  the  two  extremes,  of  philosophers  and  peasants, 
concur  in  tranquillity  and  iiappiness: 

"Felix,  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas, 
Atque  metus  oinnes  et  iuexorabile  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibus,  strepitumque  Aclierontis  avari! 
Fortunatus  et  ilie,  Deos  qui  novit  agrestes, 
Panaque,  Sylvanumque  senem,  Nymphasque  sororesI"f 

'J'he  births  of  all  things  are  weak  and  tender;  and  therefore 
we  should  have  our  eyes  intent  on  beginnings;  for  as  when, 
in  its  infancy,  the  danger  is  not  perceived,  so  when  it  is 
grown  up,  the  remedy  is  as  little  to  be  found.  I  had  every 
day  encountered  a  million  of  crosses,  harder  to  digest  in 
the  progress  of  ambition,  than  it  has  been  hard  for  me  to 
curb  the  natural  propension  that  inclined  me  to  it: 

"  Jure  perborrui 
Late  conspicuura  toUere  verticem."  % 

*  "  They  are  more  easily  to  be  eradicated  tban  governed." 
f  "  Happy  is  be  wbo  bas  discovered  tbe  causes  of  tbings,  and  tram- 
ples under  foot  all  fear,  all  concern,  as  to  inexorable  fate,  or  as  to  tbe 
roaring  of  greedy  Acberon:  be  is  blest  wbo  knows  tbe  country  gods, 
Pan,  old  Sylvanus.  and  tbe  sister  nympbs." — Vikoil.  Oeovg.,  ii. 
490. 

I  "  I  ever  justly  feared  to  raise  my  bead  too  bigb." — Horace,  Od 
iii.  16,  18. 
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All  public  actions  are  subject  to  various  and  uncertain 
interpretations;  for  too  many  heads  judge  of  them.  Some 
say  of  this  civic  employment  of  mine*  (and  I  am  willing  to 
say  a  word  or  two  about  it,  not  that  it  is  worth  so  much, 
but  to  give  an  account  of  my  manners  in  such  things),  that 
I  have  behaved  myself  in  it  as  a  nmn  not  sufficiently  easy 
to  be  moved,  and  with  a  languishing  affection;  and  they 
have  some  color  for  what  they  say.  1  endeavored  to  keep 
my  mind  and  my  thoughts  in  repose,  " Cum  semper  natura, 
him  et  I  am  cetate  jam  quietus;"  j;  and  if  they  sometimes 
lash  out  upon  some  rude  and  sensible  impression,  'tis  in 
truth  without  my  advice.  Yet  from  this  natural  heavi- 
ness of  mine,  men  ought  not  to  conclude  a  total  inability 
in  me  (for  want  of  care  and  want  of  sense  are  two  very 
different  things),  and  much  less  any  unkindness  or  ingrat- 
itude toward  that  corporation,  who  employed  the  utmost 
means  they  had  in  their  power  to  oblige  me,  both  before 
they  knew  me  and  after;  and  they  did  much  more  for  me 
in  choosing  me  anew,  than  in  conferring  that  honor  upon 
me  at  first.  I  wish  them  all  imaginable  good;  and  as- 
suredly had  occasion  been,  there  is  nothing  I  would  have 
spared  for  their  service;  I  did  for  them,  as  I  would 
have  done  for  myself.  'Tis  a  good,  warlike,  and  gen- 
erous people,  but  capable  of  obedience  and  discipline, 
and  of  whom  the  best  use  may  be  made,  if  well  guided. 
They  say  also  that  my  administration  passed  over  without 
leaving  any  mark  or  trace.  Good!  They  moreover  accuse 
my  cessation  in  a  time  when  everybody  almost  Avas  con- 
victed of  doing  too  much.  I  am  impatient  to  be  doing 
where  my  will  spurs  me  on;  but  this  itself  is  an  enemy  to 
perseverance.  Let  him  who  will  make  use  of  me  accord- 
ing to  my  own  way,  employ  me  in  affairs  where  vigor  and 
liberty  are  recpiired,  where  a  direct,  short,  and,  moreover, 
a  hazardous  conduct  are  necessary;  I  may  do  something; 
but  if  it  must  be  long,  subtle,  laborious,  artificial  and  in- 
tricate, he  had  better  call  in  somebody  else.  All  important 
offices  are  not  necessarily  difficult:  I  came  prepared  to  do 
somewhat  rougher  work,  had  there  been  great  occasion; 
for  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  something  more  than  I  do,  or 

*  The  Bordeaux  mayoralty. 

■f  "  As  being  always  quiet  by  nature,  so   also  now  by  age." — 
Cicero,  De  Petit.  Consul.,  c.  2. 
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than  T  love  to  do.  I  did  not,  to  my  knowledge,  omit  any- 
thing tliat  my  duty  really  reqnired.  I  easily  forgot  those 
offices  that  ambition  mixes  with  duty  and  palliates  with  its 
title;  these  are  they  that,  for  the  most  part,  fill  the  eyes 
and  ears,  and  give  men  the  most  satisfaction;  not  the  thing 
but  the  appearance  contents  them,  if  they  hear  no  noise, 
they  think  men  sleep.  My  humor  is  no  friend  to  tumult;  I 
could  appease  a  commotion  without  commotion  and  chas- 
tise a  disorder  without  being  myself  disorderly;  if  I  stand 
in  need  of  anger  and  inflammation,  I  borrow  it, 
and  put  it  on.  My  manners  are  languid,  rather  faint 
than  sharp.  I  do  not  condemn  a  magistrate  who  sleeps, 
provided  the  people  under  his  charge  sleep  as  well  as  he: 
the  laws  in  that  case  sleep  too.  For  my  part,  I  commend 
a  gliding,  staid,  and  silent  life:  ''  Neque  suhnissam  et  ab- 
iectam,  neque  se  efferentem;  "  *  my  fortune  will  have  it  so. 
I  am  descended  from  a  family  that  has  lived  without  luster 
or  tumult,  and,  time  out  of  mind,  particularly  ambitious 
of  a  character  for  probity. 

Our  people  nowadays  are  so  bred  up  to  bustle  and 
ostentation,  that  good  nature,  moderation,  equability,  con- 
stancy, and  such  like  quiet  and  obscure  qualities,  are  no 
more  thought  on  or  regarded.  Eough  bodies  make  them- 
selves felt;  the  smooth  are  imperceptibly  handled:  sickness 
is  felt,  health  little  or  not  at  all;  no  more  than  the  oils 
that  foment  us,  in  comparison  of  the  pains  for  which  we 
are  fomented.  'Tis  acting  for  one's  particular  reputation 
and  pi'olit,  not  for  the  public  good,  to  refer  that  to  be  done 
in  the  public  squares  which  one  may  do  in  the  council 
chamber;  and  to  noonday  what  might  have  been  done  the 
night  before;  and  to  be  jealous  to  do  that  himself  which 
his  colleague  can  do  as  well  as  he;  so  were  some  surgeons 
of  Greece  wont  to  perform  their  operations  upon  scaffolds 
in  the  sight  of  the  people,  to  draw  more  practice  and  profit. 
They  think  that  good  rules  cannot  be  understood,  but  by 
the  sound  of  trumpet.  Ambition  is  not  a  vice  of  little 
people,  nor  of  such  modest  means  as  ours.  One  said  to 
Alexander:  "  Your  father  will  leave  you  a  great  dominion, 
easy  and  pacific;"  this  youth  was  emulous  of  his  father's 
victories,  and  of  the  justice  of   liis  government;  he  would 

*  "Not  subject,  nor  ablect,  but  not  obtrusive." — Cicero,  Be 
Offlc..  i.  34. 
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not  liave  enjoyed  the  empire  of  tlie  world  in  ease  and  peace. 
Alcibiades,  in  Plato,  had  rather  die  young,  beautiful,  rich, 
noble,  and  learned,  and  all  this  in  full  excellence,  than  to 
stop  short  of  such  condition;  this  disease  is,  peradventure, 
excusable  in  so  strong  and  so  full  a  soul.  When  wretched 
and  dwartish  souls  gull  and  deceive  themselves,  and  think 
to  sjiread  their  fame  for  having  given  right  jutlginent  in 
an  affair,  or  maintained  the  discipline  of  the  guard  of  a 
gate  of  their  city,  the  more  they  think  to  exalt  tlieir  heads 
the  more  they  show  their  tails.  This  little  well-doing  lias 
neither  body  uor  life;  it  vanishes  in  the  first  mouth,  and 
goes  no  farther  than  from  one  street  to  another.  Talk  of 
it  by  all  means  to  your  son  or  your  servant,  like  that  old 
fellow  who,  having  no  other  auditor  of  his  praises,  nor 
approver  of  his  valor,  boasted  to  his  chambermaid,  crying. 
"  Oh,  Perrette,  what  a  brave,  clever  man  hast  thou  for  thy 
master!"  At  the  worst,  talk  of  it  to  yourself,  like  a 
councilor  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  having  disgorged  a 
whole  cartful  of  law  jargon  with  great  heat  and  as  great 
folly,  coming  out  of  tlie  council  chamber  to  make  water, 
was  heard  very  complacently  to  mutter  between  his  teeth; 
"  Non  nobis,  domine,  non  nobis,  sed  nomini  tuo  da  glor- 
imn: "  *  He  who  gets  it  of  nobody  else,  let  him  pay  him- 
self out  of  his  own  purse. 

Fame  is  not  prostituted  at  so  cheap  a  rate;  rare  and 
exemplary  actions,  to  which  it  is  due,  would  not  endure  the 
company  of  this  prodigious  crowd  of  petty  daily  perform- 
ances. Marble  may  exalt  your  titles,  as  much  as  you 
please,  for  having  repaired  a  rod  of  wall  or  cleansed  a 
public  sewer;  but  not  men  of  sense.  Kenown  does  not 
follow  all  good  deeds,  if  novelty  and  difficulty  be  not  con- 
joined; nay,  so  much  as  mere  esteem,  according  to  the 
Stoics,  is  not  due  to  every  action  that  proceeds  from  virtue; 
nor  will  they  allow  him  bare  thanks,  who,  out  of  temper- 
ance, abstains  from  an  old  blear-eyed  hag.  Those  who 
have  known  the  admirable  qualities  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
deny  him  the  glory  that  Pana^tius  attributes  to  him,  of 
being  abstinent  from  gifts,  as  a  glory  not  so  much  his  as 
that  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  f     We  have  pleasures  suitable 

*  "Not  unto  us,  oh  Lord,  not  to  us;  but  unto  Thy  name  be  the 
glory." — Psalm  cxiii.  1. 

t  Cicero,  De  Offic,  ii.  22. 
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to  our  lot:  let  us  not  usurp  those  of  gnindeur;  our  own 
are  more  natural,  and  by  so  much  more  solid  and  sure,  as 
they  are  lower.  If  not  for  that  of  conscience,  yet  at  least 
for  ambition's  sake,  let  us  I'eject  ambition;  let  us  disdain 
that  thirst  of  honor  and  renown,  so  low  and  mendicant, 
that  it  makes  us  beg  it  of  all  sorts  of  people  {"  Qucb  est 
isia  laiis  qucB  j^&^sit  e  macello  2^eti?"'^)  by  abject  means, 
and  at  what  cheap  rate  soever:  'tis  dishonor  to  be  so 
honored.  Let  us  learn  to  be  no  more  greedy,  than  we  are 
caijable,  of  gloi'y.  To  be  puffed  up  with  every  action  that 
is  innocent  or  of  use,  is  only  for  those  with  whom  such 
things  are  exti'aordinary  and  lare;  they  will  value  it  as  it 
costs  them.  The  more  a  good  effect  makes  a  noise  the 
more  do  I  abate  of  its  goodness  as  I  suspect  that  it  was 
more  performed  for  the  noise,  than  upon  account  of  the 
goodness;  exposed  upon  the  stall,  'tis  half  sold.  Those 
actions  have  much  more  grace  and  luster,  that  slip  from 
the  hand  of  him  that  does  them,  iiegligently  and  without 
noise,  and  that  some  honest  man  thereafter  finds  out  and 
raises  from  the  shade,  to  produce  it  to  the  light  upon  its 
own  account.  "  Mihiqiiidem  laudabiliora  videntnr  omnia, 
qu(B  sine  venditatoine,  et  sine  iKipulo  teste  fiunt,"  f  says 
the  most  ostentatious  man  that  ever  lived, 

I  had  but  to  conserve  and  to  continue,  which  are  silent 
and  insensible  effects;  innovation  is  of  great  luster;  but 'tis 
interdicted  in  this  age,  when  we  are  pressed  upon  and  have 
nothing  to  defend  ourselves  from  but  novelties.  To  foi'bear 
doing  is  often  as  generous  as  to  do;  but  'tis  less  in  the 
light,  and  the  little  good  that  I  have  in  me  is  of  this  kind. 
In  fine  occasions  in  this  employment  of  mine  have  been 
confederate  with  my  humor,  and  I  heartily  thank  them 
for  it.  Is  thei'e  any  who  desires  to  be  sick,  that  he  may 
see  his  physician  at  work?  and  would  not  that  physician 
deserve  to  be  whipped,  who  should  wish  the  plague 
among  us,  that  he  might  put  his  art  in  practice?  I  have 
never  been  of  that  wicked  humor,  and  common  enough,  to 
desire  that  troubles  and  disorders  in  this  city  should 
elevate  and  honor  my  government;   I  have  ever  heartily 

*  "  What  praise  is  tliat  which  is  to  be  got  in  the  market  place?"— 
Cicero,  De  Fin.,  ii.  15. 

f  "  All  things  truly  seem  more  laudable  to  me  that  are  performed 
without  ostentation,  and  without  the  testimony  of  the  people." — 
Idem,  Tusc.  Quies.,  ii.  26. 
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contributed  all  I  could  to  their  tranquillity  and  ease.  He 
who  will  not  thank  me  for  the  order,  the  sweet  and  silent 
calm  that  has  accompanied  my  administration,  cannot, 
however,  deprive  me  of  the  share  that  belongs  to  me,  by 
title  of  my  good  fortune.  And  I  am  of  such  a  composition 
that  I  would  as  willingly  be  lucky  as  wise,  and  had  rather 
owe  my  successes  purely  to  the  favor  of  Almighty  God 
than  to  any  operation  of  my  own.  I  had  sufficiently  pub- 
lished to  the  world  my  unfitness  for  such  public  offices; 
but  I  have  something  in  me  yet  worse  than  incapacity 
itself;  which  is,  that  I  am  not  much  displeased  at  it,  and 
that  I  do  not  much  go  about  to  cure  it,  considering  the 
course  of  life  that  1  have  proposed  to  myself.  Neither 
have  I  satisfied  myself  in  this  employment;  but  I  have 
very  near  arrived  at  what  I  expected  from  my  own  perform- 
ance, and  have  much  surpassed  what  I  promised  them  with 
whom  I  had  to  do;  for  I  am  apt  to  prou)ise  something  less 
than  what  I  am  able  to  do  and  than  what  I  hope  to  make 
good.  I  assure  myself  that  I  have  left  no  offense  or 
hatred  behind  me;  to  leave  regret  or  desire  for  me  among 
them,  I  at  least  know  very  well  that  I  never  much  aimed 
at  it: 

"  Mene  huic  confidere  monstro! 
Mene  salis  placidi  valtiim,  fluctusqae  quietos 
Ignorare?  "  * 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

OF    CRIPPLES. 

'Tis  NOW  two  or  three  years  ago  that  they  made  the  year 
ten  days  shorter  in  France. f  How  many  changes  may  we 
expect  should  follow  this  reformation!  it  was  really  moving 
heaven  and  earth  at  once. .  Yet  nothing  for  all  that  stirs 
from  its  place;  my  neighbors  still  find  tlieir  seasons  of 
sowing  and  reaping,  the  opportunities  of  doing  their 
business,  the  hurtful  and  propitious  days,  just  at  the  same 

*  "  Should  I  place  confidence  in  this  monster?  Should  I  be 
ignorant  of  the  dangers  of  that  seeming  placid  sea,  those  now  quiet 
waves?" — Virgil,  .E/ieid,  v.  849. 

f  See  note  as  to  this  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
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time  where  they  had,  time  out  of  mind,  assigned  tliem; 
there  was  no  more  error  perceived  in  our  old  use,  than 
there  is  amendment  found  in  the  alteration;  so  great  an 
uncertainty  there  is  throughout;  so  gross,  obscure,  and 
obtuse  is  our  perception.  'Tis  said  that  this  regulation 
might  have  been  carried  on  with  less  inconvenience,  by 
subtracting  for  some  years,  according  to  the  example  of 
Augustus,  the  Bissextile,  which  is  in  some  sort  a  day  of 
impediment  and  trouble,  till  we  had  exactly  satisfied  this 
debt,  the  which  itself  is  not  done  by  this  correction,  and 
we  yet  remain  some  days  in  arrear;  and  yet,  by  this 
means,  such  order  might  be  taken  for  the  future,  arranging 
that  after  the  revolution  of  such  or  such  a  number  of  years 
the  supernumerary  day  might  be  always  thrown  out,  so 
that  we  could  not,  henceforward,  err  above  four  and  twenty 
hours  in  our  computation.  We  have  no  other  account  of 
time  but  years;  the  world  has  for  many  ages  made  use  of 
that  only;  and  yet  it  is  a  measure  that  to  this  day  we  are 
not  agreed  upon,  and  one  that  we  still  doubt  what  form 
other  nations  have  variously  given  to  it,  and  what  was  the 
true  use  of  it.  "What  does  this  saying  of  some  mean,  that 
the  heavens  in  growing  old  bow  themselves  down  nearer 
toward  us,  and  put  us  into  an  uncertainty  even  of  hours 
and  days?  and  that  which  Plutarch  says  *  of  the  months, 
that  astrology  had  not  in  his  time  determined  as  to  the 
motion  of  the  moon;  what  a  fine  condition  are  we  in  to 
keep  records  of  things  past! 

I  was  just  now  ruminating,  as  I  often  do,  Avhat  a  free 
and  roving  thing  human  reason  is.  I  ordinarily  see  that 
men,  in  things  propounded  to  them,  more  willingly  study  to 
find  out  reasons,  than  to  ascertain  truth;  they  slip  over 
presuppositions,  but  are  curious  in  examination  of  conse- 
quences; they  leave  the  things  and  fly  to  the  causes. 
Pleasant  praters!  The  knowledge  of  causes  only  concerns 
him  who  has  the  conduct  of  things;  not  us,  who  are 
merely  to  undergo  them,  and  who  have  perfectly  full  and 
accomplished  use  of  them,  according  to  our  need,  without 
})enetrating  into  tlie  original  and  essence;  wine  is  none  the 
more  pleasant  to  iiim  who  knows  its  first  faculties.  On  the 
contrary,  both  the  body  and  the  soul  interrupt  and  weaken 
the  right  they  have  of  the  use  of  the  world  and  of  them- 

*  Roman  Questions,  c.  34. 
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selves,  by  mixing  with  it  the  opinion  of  learning;  effects 
concern  ns,  but  the  means  not  at  all.  To  determine  and 
to  distribute  appertain  to  superiority  and  command;  as  it 
does  to  subjection  to  accept.  Let  me  reprehend  our  cus- 
tom. They  commonly  begin  thus:  "  How  is  such  a  thing 
done?  "  Whereas  they  should  say,  "  Is  such  a  thing  done?  " 
Our  reason  is  able  to  create  a  hundred  other  worlds,  and  to 
find  out  the  beginnings  and  contexture;  it  needs  neither 
matter  nor  foundation:  let  it  but  run  on,  it  builds  as  well 
in  the  air  as  on  the  earth,  and  with  inanity  as  well  as  with 
matter: 

'■  Dare  pondus  idonea  fiimo."  * 

I  find  that  almost  throughout  we  should  say,  ''There  is  no 
such  thing,"  and  should  myself  often  make  use  of  this 
answer,  but  I  dare  not:  for  they  cry  that  it  is  an  evasion 
produced  from  ignorance  and  weakness  of  understanding; 
and  I  am  fain,  for  the  most  part,  to  juggle  for  company 
und  prate  of  frivolous  subjects  and  tales  that  I  believe 
never  a  word  of;  besides  that  in  truth,  'tis  a  little  rude 
and  quarrelsome  flatly  to  deny  a  stated  fact;  and  few 
people  but  will  affirm,  especially  in  things  hard  to  be 
believed,  that  they  have  seen  them,  or  at  least  will  name 
witnesses  whose  authority  will  stop  our  mouths  from  con- 
tradiction. In  this  way,  we  know  the  foundations  and 
means  of  things  that  never  were;  and  the  world  scuffles 
about  a  thousand  questions,  of  which  both  the  Pro  and  the 
Co?i  are  false.  ''Itafiniti7nasiint falsa veris,  ....  titm 
prwciiritem  locum  non  dehcat  se  sapiens  committere."\ 
Truth  and  lies  are  faced  alike;  their  port,  taste,  and  pro- 
ceedings are  the  same,  and  we  look  upon  them  with  the 
same  eye.  I  find  that  we  are  not  ojily  remiss  in  defending 
ourselves  from  deceit,  but  that  we  seek  and  offer  ourselves 
in  vanity,  as  a  thing  conformable  to  our  being. 

I  have  seen  the  birth  of  many  miracles  of  my  time; 
which,  although  they  were  abortive,  yet  have  we  not  failed 
to  foresee  what  they  would  have  come  to,  had  they  lived 
their  full  age.  'Tis  but  finding  the  end  of  the  clew,  and  a 
man  may  wind  off  as  much   as  he   will;  and    there   is   a 

*  "  Able  to  give  weight  to  smoke." — Peksixjs,  v.  20. 

f  "  False  things  are  so  lil^e  the  true,  that  a  wise  man  should  not 
trust  himself  upon  the  precipice." — Cicero,  Acad.,  ii.  21. 
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greater  distance  between  nothing  and  the  least  thing  in  the 
world,  than  there  is  between  this  and  the  greatest.  Now 
the  first  that  are  imbued  with  this  beginning  of  novelty, 
when  they  set  out  with  their  tale,  find,  by  the  oppositions 
they  meet  with,  where  tlie  difficulty  of  persuasion  lies,  and 
so  calk  up  that  place  with  some  false  pieces;*  besides  that, 
"Insita  Iiominions  Ubidine  aJencli  de  industria  rumor es, "  \ 
we  naturally  make  a  conscience  of  restoring  what  has  been 
lent  us,  without  some  usury  and  accession  of  our  own. 
The  particular  error  first  makes  the  public  error,  and  after- 
ward, in  turn,  the  public  error  makes  the  particular  one;;); 
and  thus  all  this  vast  fabric  goes  forming  and  piling  itself 
up  from  hand  to  hand,  so  that  the  remotest  witness  knows 
more  about  it  than  those  who  were  nearest,  and  the  last 
informed  is  better  persuaded  than  the  first. 

'Tis  a  natural  progress:  for  whoever  believes  anything, 
thinks  it  a  work  of  charity  to  persuade  another  into  the 
same  opinion;  which  the  better  to  do,  he  will  make  no 
difficulty  of  adding  as  much  of  his  own  invention,  as  he 
conceives  necessary  to  this  tale  to  encounter  the  resistance 
or  want  of  conception  he  meets  with  in  others.-  I  myself, 
who  make  a  great  conscience  of  lying,  and  am  not  very  solic- 
itous of  giving  credit  and  authority  to  what  I  say,  yet 
find  that  in  the  arguments  I  have  in  hand,  being  heated 
with  the  opposition  of  another,  or  by  the  proper  warmth  of 
my  own  narration,  I  swell  and  puff  up  my  subject  by  voice, 
motion,  vigor  and  force  of  words,  and  moreover,  by  ex- 
tension and  amplification,  not  without  some  prejudice  to 
the  naked  truth;  but  I  do  it  conditionally  withal,  that  to 
the  first  who  brings  me  to  myself  and  who  asks  me  the 
plain  and  bare  truth  I  presently  surrender  my  passion,  and 
deliver  the  matter  to  hitn  without  exaggeration,  without 
emphasis,  or  any  painting  of  my  own.  A  quick  and  ear- 
nest way  of  speaking,  as  mine  is,  is  apt  to  run  into  hyper- 
bole.    There  is  nothing  to  which  men  commonly  are  more 

*  Voltaire  says  of  this  passage,  "  He  who  would  learn  to  doubt, 
should  read  this  whole  chapter  of  Montaigne,  the  least  methodical 
of  all  philosophers,  but  the  wisest  and  the  most  amiable." — Melanges 
Ilistoriqves.  xvii.  694,  ed.  of  Lefevre. 

f  "Men   having   a   natural  desire  to  nourish    reports." — Livy, 

xxviii.  24. 

X  Seneca,  Ep.,  81. 
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inclined,  than  to  make  way  for  their  own  opinions;  wliere 
the  ordinary  means  fail  us,  we  add  command,  force,  fire 
and  sword.  'Tis  a  misfortune  to  be  at  such  a  pass,  that  the 
best  test  of  truth  is  the  multitude  of  believers,  in  a  crowd, 
where  the  number  of  fools  so  much  exceeds  the  wise. 
"  Quasi  vero  quklqiiam  sit  tarn  valde,  qnam  nil  sapere,  viil- 
gare."  *  "  Sanitatis  patrocinium  est,  insanientinm 
turba."  f  'Tis  hard  to  resolve  a  man's  Judgment  against 
the  common  opinions:  the  first  persuasion,  taken  from  the 
very  subject  itself,  possesses  the  simple,  and  from  them 
diffuses  itself  to  the  wise  under  the  authority  of  the 
number  and  antiquity  of  the  witnesses.  For  my  part,  what 
I  should  not  believe  from  one,  I  should  not  believe  from 
a  hundred  and  one  and  I  do  not  judge  opinions  by  years. 

'Tis  not  long  since  one  of  ourpi-inces,  in  whom  the  gout 
had  spoiled  an  excellent  nature  and  sprightly  disposition, 
suffered  liimself  to  be  so  far  persuaded  with  the  report 
made  to  him  of  the  marvelous  operations  of  a  certain 
priest,  who  by  words  and  gestures  cured  all  sorts  of  diseases, 
as  to  go  a  long  journey  to  seek  him  out,  and  by  the  force 
of  his  mere  imagination,  for  some  hours,  so  persuaded  and 
laid  his  legs  asleep,  as  to  obtain  that  service  from  them 
they  had  a  long  time  forgotten.  Had  fortune  heaped  up 
five  or  six  such  like  incidents,  it  had  been  enough  to  have 
brought  this  miracle  into  nature.  There  was  afterward 
discovered  so  much  simplicity  and  so  little  art  in  the  ar- 
chitect of  these  operations,  that  he  was  thought  too  con- 
temptible to  be  punished;  as  would  be  thought  of  most 
such  things,  were  they  well  examined.  '"Miramur  ex  in- 
tervallo  fallentia."  X  So  does  our  sight  often  represent  to 
us  strange  images  at  a  distance,  that  vanish  on  approach- 
ing near:     "Nnnqnam  ad  liquidum  fama  pevducit^ir."  § 

'Tis  wonderful  from  how  many  idle  beginnings  and  frivo- 
lous causes  such  famous  impressions  commonly  proceed. 
This  it  is    that  obstructs   information;   for  while  we  seek 

*  "As  if  anytliing  were  so  common  as  ignorance." — Cicero,  De 
Divin.,  ii. 

f  "The  multitude  of  fools  is  a  protection  to  the  wise." — St. 
Augustine,  De  Civit.  Dei,  vi.  10. 

X  "We  admire  at  distance  things  that  deceive." — Seneca,  Ep. 
118,  2. 

§  "  Report  is  never  fully  substantiated." — QuiNTius  CuKTius,  ix.  2. 
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out  causes  aud  solid  and  weighty  ends,  worthy  of  so  great 
a  name,  we  lose  the  true  ones;  they  escape  our  sight  by 
their  littleness.  And,  in  truth,  a  very  prudent,  diligent, 
and  subtle  inquisition  is  required  in  such  searches,  indiffer- 
ent, and  not  prepossessed.  To  this  very  hour,  all  these 
miracles  and  strange  events  have  concealed  themselves 
from  me:  I  have  never  seen  greater  monster  or  miracle  in 
the  world  than  myself:  one  grows  familiar  with  all  strange 
things  by  time  and  custom,  but  the  more  I  frequent  and 
the  better  I  know  myself,  the  more  does  my  own  deformity 
astonish  me,  the  less  I  understand  myself. 

The  principal  right  of  advancing  and  producing  such 
accidents,  is  reserved  to  fortune.  Riding  the  other  day 
through  a  village,  about  two  leagues  from  my  house,  I 
found  the  place  yet  hot  with  the  rumor  of  a  miracle  that 
had  lately  failed  of  success  there;  wherewith  first  the  neigh- 
borhood had  been  several  months  amused;  then  the  neigh- 
boring provinces  began  to  take  it  up,  and  to  run  thither 
in  great  companies  of  all  sorts  of  people.  A  young  fellow 
of  the  j)lace  had  one  night  in  sport  counterfeited  the  voice 
of  a  spirit  in  his  own  house,  without  any  other  design  at 
present,  but  only  for  sport;  but  this  having  succeeded  with 
him  better  than  he  expected,  to  illustrate  his  farce  with 
more  actors  he  associated  with  him  a  stupid  silly  country 
girl,  and  at  last  there  were  three  of  them,  of  the  same  age 
and  uiulerstaiuling,  who  from  domestic  lectures  proceeded 
to  public  preaching,  hiding  themselves  under  the  altar  of 
the  church,  never  speaking  but  by  night,  and  forbidding  any 
light  to  be  brought.  From  words  which  tended  to  the  con- 
version of  the  world  and  threats  of  the  day  of  judgment 
(for  those  are  subjects  under  the  authority  and  reverence 
of  which  imposture  most  securely  lurks),  they  proceeded  to 
visions  and  gestures  so  simple  and  ridiculous,  that  nothing 
could  hardly  be  so  gross  in  the  sports  of  little  children. 
Yet  had  fortune  never  so  little  favored  the  design,  who 
knows  to  what  height  this  juggling  might  have  at  last  ar- 
rived? These  poor  devils  are  at  present  in  prison  and  are 
like  shortly  to  pay  for  the  common  folly;  and  I  know  not 
whether  some  judge  will  not  also  make  them  smart  for 
his.  We  see  clearly  into  this,  which  is  discovered,  but  in 
many  things  of  the  like  nature,  that  exceed  our  knowledge, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  suspend  our  judgment^ 
whether  as  to  rejection  or  as  to  reception. 
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Great  abuses  iu  the  world  are  begotten,  or,  to  speak 
more  boldly,  all  the  abuses  of  the  world  are  begotten,  by  our 
being  taught  to  be  afraid  of  professing  our  ignorance,  and 
that  we  are  bound  to  accept  all  things  we  are  not  able  to 
refute:  we  speak  of  all  things  by  precepts  and  decisions. 
The  style  at  Rome  was,  that  even  that  which  a  witness 
deposed  to  having  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and  what  a  judge 
determined  with  his  most  certain  knowledge,  was  couched 
in  this  form  of  speaking;  "  it  seems  to  me."  Tiiey  make 
me  hate  things  that  are  likely,  when  they  would  impose 
them  upon  me  as  infallible.  I  love  these  words  which  mollify 
and  moderate  the  temerity  of  our  propositions:  ''peradven- 
ture;  in  some  sort;  some;  'tis  said;  I  think,"  and  the 
like:  and  had  I  been  set  to  train  up  children  I  had  put 
this  way  of  answering  into  their  mouths,  inquiring  and  not 
resolving;  "  What  does  this  mean?  I  understand  it  not; 
it  may  be:  is  it  true?"  so  that  they  should  rather  have 
retained  tlie  form  of  pupils,  at  threescore  years  old,  than  to 
go  out  doctors,  as  they  do,  at  ten.  Whoever  will  be  cured 
of  ignorance,  must  confess  it. 

Iris  is  the  daughter  of  Thaumas;*  admiration  is  the 
foundation  of  all  philosophy;  inquisition,  the  progress; 
ignorance,  the  end.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  ignorance,  strong 
and  generous,  that  yields  nothing  in  honor  and  courage  to 
knowledge;  an  ignorance,  which  to  conceive  requires  no 
less  knowledge  than  to  conceive  knowledge  itself.  I  read 
in  my  younger  years  a  trial  that  Coras,f  a  counselor  of 
Toulouse,  printed,  of  a  strange  incident,  of  two  men  who 
presented  themselves  the  one  for  the  other.  I  remember 
(and  I  hardly  remember  anything  else)  that  he  seemed  to 
have  rendered  the  imposture  of  him  whom  he  judged  to  be 
guilty,  so  wonderful  and  so  far  exceeding  both  our  knowl- 
edge and  his  own,  who  was  the  judge,  that  1  thought  it  a 
very  bold  sentence  that  condemned  him  to  be  hanged.  L«t 
us  have  some  form  of  decree  that  says,  "The  court  under- 
stands nothing  of  the  matter; "  more  freely  and  ingenuously 

*  That  is,  of  admiration  {@av/xa  Oav/.iavro'i).  "  Slie  (Iris,  the 
rain  bow)  is  beautiful,  and  for  that  reason,  because  she  has  a  face  to 
be  admired  (admirabilem),  she  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of 
Thaumas." — Cicero,  Be  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.  20. 

f  A  celebrated  Calvinist  lawyer,  born  at  Toulouse  1513,  and 
assassinated  there  Oct.  4th,  1572. 
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than  the  Areopagites  did,  wlio,  finding  themselves  perplexed 
\vi1,li  :i  cause  they  couhl  not  unravel,  ordered  the  parties  to 
ap[)ear  again  after  a  hnndred  years. 

The  witches  of  my  neighborhood  run  tlie  hazard  of  their 
lives,  upon  the  report  of  every  new  author  who  seeks  to  give 
body  to  their  dreams.  To  accommodate  the  examples  that 
Holy  writ  gives  us  of  such  things,  most  certain  and  irref- 
ragable examples,  and  to  tie  them  to  our  modern  events, 
seeing  that  we  neither  see  the  causes  nor  the  means  will 
require  another  sort  of  wit  than  ours.  It,  peradventure, 
only  appertains  to  that  sole  all-potent  testimony  to  tell  us. 
''This  is,  and  that  is,  and  not  that  other."  God  ought  to 
be  believed,  and  certainly  with  very  good  reason;  but  not 
one  among  us,  for  all  that,  who  is  astonished  at  his  own 
narration  (and  he  must  of  necessity  be  astonished,  if  he  be 
not  out  of  his  wits),  whether  he  employ  it  about  other  men's 
affairs,  or  against  himself. 

I  am  plain  and  heavy,  and  stick  to  the  solid  and  the 
probable,  avoiding  those  ancient  reproaches,  "  Majoreni 
fidem  homines  adhihent  iis,  qucB  non  intelUgnnt. — Cupidi^ie 
humaniingenii,  libentius  obscuracredimhir."  *  I  see  very 
well  that  men  get  angry,  and  that  I  am  forbidden  to  doubt, 
upon  pain  of  execrable  injuries;  a  new  way  of  persuading! 
Thank  God,  I  am  not  to  be  cuffed  into  belief.  Let  them 
be  angry  with  those  who  accuse  their  opinion  of  falsity;  I 
only  accuse  it  of  difficulty  and  boldness,  and  condemn  the 
opposite  affirmation  equally,  if  not  so  imperiously,  with 
them.  He  who  will  establish  his  proposition  by  authority 
and  huffing,  discovers  his  reason  to  be  very  weak.  For  a 
verbal  and  scholastic  altercation,  let  them  have  as  much 
appearance  as  tbeir  contradictors;  "  Videantur  seme,  non 
affirmentur  inodo;''  f  but  in  the  real  consequence  they  draw 
from  it,  these  have  much  the  advantage.     To  kill  men,  J  a 

*  "  Men  are  most  apt  to  believe  wliat  they  least  understand:  and 
tbrougli  the  lust  of  human  wit,  obscure  things  are  more  easily 
credited."     The  second  sentence  is  from  Tacitus,  Hist.,  i.  22. 

f  "  Let  them  state  the  probabilities,  but  not  aflBrm." — Cicero, 
Acad.,  ii.  27. 

X  Coste  has  "to  convince  men,"  but  the  text  has  tuer,  "to  kill," 
and  so  Cotton  gives  it.  The  introduction  of  the  proposition  at  this 
place  is  not  of  obvious  congruity.  But  it  may  be  read  as  deprecating 
the  putting  to  death  such  people  as  Montaigne  is  here  writing 
about. 
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clear  and  shiuiug  light  is  required;  and  our  life  is  too  real 
and  essential,  to  warrant  these  supernatural  and  fantastic 
accidents. 

As  to  drugs  and  poisons,  I  throw  them  out  of  my  count, 
as  being  the  worst  sorts  of  homicides:  yet  even  in  this,  'tis 
said,  that  men  are  not  always  to  rely  upon  the  personal 
confessions  of  these  people,  for  they  have  sometimes  been 
known  to  accuse  themselves  of  the  murder  of  persons  who 
have  afterward  been  found  living  and  well.  In  these 
other  extravagant  accusations,  I  should  be  apt  to  say,  that 
it  is  suffieienta  man,  what  recommendation  soever  he  may 
have,  be  believed  as  to  human  things;  but  of  what  is 
beyond  his  conception,  and  of  supernatural  effect,  he  ought 
then  only  to  be  believed,  when  authorized  by  a  supernatural 
approbation.  The  privilege  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God 
to  give  to  some  of  our  witnesses,  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
communicated  and  made  cheap.  I  have  my  ears  battered 
with  a  thousand  such  flim-flams  as  these:  "  Three  persons 
saw  him  such  a  day  in  the  east;  three,  the  next  day  in  the 
west;  at  such  an  hour,  in  such  a  place,  and  in  such  habit;" 
in  earnest,  I  should  not  believe  myself.  How  much  more 
natural  and  likely  do  J  find  it  that  two  men  should  lie,  than 
that  one  man  in  twelve  hours'  time  should  fly  with  the 
wind  from  east  to  west?  How  much  more  natural  that 
our  understanding  should  be  carried  from  its  place  by  the 
volubility  of  our  disordered  minds,  than  that  one  of  us 
should  be  carried  by  a  strange  spirit  upon  a  broom-staff, 
flesh  and  bones  as  we  are,  up  tiie  shaft  of  a  chimney? 
Let  not  us  seek  illusions  from  without  and  unknown,  we 
who  are  perpetually  agitated  with  illusions  domestic  and  our 
own.  Methinks  one  is  pardonable  in  disbelieving  a  mira- 
cle, at  least,  at  all  events  where  one  can  elude  its  verifica- 
tion as  such,  by  means  not  miraculous;  and  I  am  of  St. 
Augustine's  opinion,  that  "  'tis  better  to  lean  toward 
doubt  than  assurance,  in  things  hard  to  prove  and  danger- 
ous to  believe." 

'Tis  now  some  years  ago,  that  I  traveled  through  the 
territories  of  a  sovereign  prince,  who,  in  my  favor,  and  to 
abate  my  incredulity,  did  me  the  honor  to  let  me  see,  in 
his  own  presence,  and  in  a  private  place,  ten  or  twelve 
prisoTiers  of  this  kind,  and  among  others,  an  old  hag,  a 
real  witch  in  foulness  and  deforuiity,  who  long  had  been 
famous  in  that  profession.     .1  saw  both  proofs  and  free  cou- 
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fessious,  and  I  know  not  what  insensible  mark  upon  the 
miserable  creature:  I  examined  and  talked  with  her  and 
the  rest  as  much  and  as  long  as  I  would,  and  gave  the  best 
and  soundest  attention  I  could,  and  I  am  not  a  man  to 
suffer  my  judgment  to  be  made  captive  by  prepossession. 
In  tiie  end,  and  in  all  conscience,  I  should  rather  have  pre- 
scribed them  hellebore  than  hemlock:  "  Capiisque  res 
■niagis  mentibus,  quam  consceleratis,  similis  visa;"  *  justice 
has  its  corrections  proper  for  such  maladies.  As  to  the 
oppositions  and  arguments  that  worthy  men  have  made  to 
me,  both  there,  and  often  in  other  places,  I  have  met  with 
none  that  have  convinced  me,  and  that  have  not  admitted 
a  more  likely  solution  than  their  conclusions.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  proofs  and  reasons  that  are  founded  upon 
experience  and  fact,  I  do  not  go  about  to  untie,  neither 
have  they  any  end;  I  often  cut  them,  as  Alexander  did  the 
Gordian  knot.  After  all,  'tis  setting  a  man's  conjectures 
at  a  very  high  price,  upon  them  to  cause  a  man  to  be 
roasted  alive. 

We  are  told  by  several  examples,  as  Prfestantius  of  his 
father,  that  being  more  profoundly  sleep  than  men  usually 
are,  he  fancied  himself  to  be  a  mare,  and  that  he  served 
the  soldiers  for  a  sumpter;  and  what  he  fancied  himself  to 
be,  he  really  proved. f  If  sorcerers  dream  so  materially; 
if  dreams  can  sometimes  so  incorporate  themselves  with 
effects,  still  I  cannot  believe  that  therefore  our  will  should 
be  accountable  to  justice;  which  I  say  as  one  who  am 
neither  judge  nor  privy  councilor,  and  who  think  myself 
by  many  degrees  unworthy  so  to  be,  but  a  man  of  the 
common  sort,  born  and  vowed  to  the  obedience  of  the  pub- 
lic reason,  both  in  its  words  and  acts.  He  who  should  re- 
cord my  idle  talk  as  being  to  the  prejudice  of  the  pettiest 
law,  opinion,  or  custom  of  his  parish,  would  do  himself  a 
great  deal  of  wrong,  and  me  much  more;  for,  in  what  I 
say,  I  warrant  no  other  certainty,  but  that  'tis  what  I  had 
then  in  my  thought,  a  tumultuous  and  wavering  thought. 
All  I  say  is  by  way  of  discourse,  and  nothing  by  way  of  ad- 
vice: "  Nee  me  pudet,  ut  istos,  fateri  oiescire,  quod  nes- 

*  "  The  thing  was  rather  to  be  attributed  to  madness,  than  malice." 
— LiVY,  viii.  18. 

f  St.  Augustine,  De  Civit.  Dei,  xviii.  18. 
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ciam;  "  *  I  should  not  speak  so  boldly,  if  it  were  my  due 
to  be  believed;  aud  so  I  told  a  great  man,  who  complained 
of  the  tartness  and  contentiousness  of  my  exhortations. 
Perceiving  you  to  be  ready  and  prepared  on  one  part,  I 
propose  to  you  the  other,  with  all  the  diligence  and  care  I 
can,  to  clear  your  judgment,  not  to  compel  it.  God  has 
your  liearts  in  his  hands,  and  will  furnish  you  with  the 
means  of  choice.  I  am  not  so  pi'esumptuouseven  as  to  de- 
sire that  my  opinions  should  bias  you  in  a  thing  of  so  great 
importance:  my  fortune  has  not  trained  them  up  to  so 
potent  and  elevated  conclusions.  Truly,  I  have  not  only 
a  great  many  humors,  but  also  a  great  many  opinions,  that 
I  would  endeavor  to  make  my  son  dislike,  if  I  had  one. 
What,  if  the  truest  are  not  always  the  most  commodious 
to  man,  being  of  so  wild  a  composition. 

Whether  it  be  to  the  purpose  or  not,  'tis  no  great  matter: 
'tis  a  common  proverb  in  Italy,  that  he  knows  not  Venus 
in  her  perfect  sweetness,  who  has  never  lain  with  a  lame 
mistress.  Fortune,  or  some  particular  incident,  long  ago 
put  this  saying  into  the  mouths  of  the  people;  and  tlie 
same  is  said  of  men  as  well  as  of  women;  for  the  queen  of 
the  Amazons  answered  the  Scythian  who  courted  her  to 
love,  "  Lame  men  perform  best."f  In  this  feminine  re- 
public, to  evade  the  dominion  of  the  males,  they  lamed  them 
in  their  infancy — arms,  legs,  aud  other  members  that  gave 
them  advantage  over  them,  and  only  made  use  of  them  in 
that  wherein  we  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  make  use  of 
them.  Islioukl  liave  been  apt  to  think,  that  the  shuffling  pace 
of  the  lame  mistress  added  some  new  pleasure  to  the  work, 
and  some  extraordinary  titillation  to  those  who  were 
at  the  sport;  but  I  have  lately  learned  that  ancient  philos- 
ophy has  itself  determined  it.  J  which  says  that  tlie  legs  aud 
thighs  of  lame  Avomen,  not  receiving,  by  reason  of  their 
imperfection,  their  due  aliment,  it  falls  out  that  the  gen- 
ital parts  above  are  fuller  and  better  supplied  and  much 
more  vigorous;  or  else,  that  this  defect,  hindering  ex- 
ercise, they  who  are  troubled  with  it  less  dissipate  their 
strength,  and  come  more   entire   to   the  sports  of  Venus; 

*  "  Neither  am  I  ashamed,  as  they  are,  to  confess  my  ignorance 
of  what  1  do  not  know." — CiCERO,  Tuse.  Quces.,  i.  25. 

+  Api6Ta  xoo^oi  otcpei. 

X  Aristotle,  Problema,  sect.  10,  prob.  26. 
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wliicli,  iilso,  is  the  reason  why  the  Greeks  decried  the 
women  weavers  as  being  more  hot  tlum  other  women  by 
reason  of  their  sedentary  trade,  whicli  tliey  carry  on  with- 
out any  great  exercise  of  the  body.  What  is  it  we  may 
not  reason  of,  at  tliis  rate?  I  might  also  say  of  these,  that 
the  joggling  about  while  so  sitting  at  work,  rouses  and 
provokes  their  desire,  as  theswingingaud  jolting  of  coaches 
does  that  of  our  ladies. 

Do  not  these  examples  serve  to  make  good  what  I  said 
at  first:  that  our  reasons  often  anticipate  the  effect,  and 
liave  so  infinite  an  extent  of  jurisdiction,  that  they  judge 
and  exercise  themselves  even  on  an  inanity  itself  and  uon- 
existency?  Besides  the  flexibility  of  our  invention  to  forge 
reasons  of  all  sorts  of  dreams,  our  imagination  is  equally 
facile  to  receive  impressions  of  falsity  by  very  frivolous  ap- 
pearances; for,  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  ancient  and 
common  use  of  this  proverb,  I  have  formerly  made  myself 
believe  that  I  have  had  more  pleasure  in  a  woman,  by 
reason  she  was  )iot  straight,  and  accordingly  reckoned  that 
deformity  among  her  graces. 

l^orquato  Tasso,  in  the  comparison  he  makes  between 
France  and  Italy,*  says  he  has  observed  that  our  legs  are 
generally  smaller  than  those  of  the  Italian  gentlemen,  and 
attributes  the  cause  of  it  to  our  being  continually  on  horse- 
back; which  is  the  very  same  cause  from  which  Suetonius 
draws  a  quite  opposite  conclusion,  foi'  he  says,f  on  the  con- 
trary, that  Germanicus  had  made  his  legs  bigger  by  the 
continuation  of  the  same  exercise.  Nothing  is  so  supple 
and  erratic  as  our  understanding;  it  is  like  the  shoe  of 
Theramenes,  fit  for  all  feet.  It  is  double  and  diverse;  and 
the  matters  are  double  and  diverse  too.  "  Give  me  a 
drachm  of  silver,"  said  a  Cynic  philosopher  to  Antigonus. 
"  That  is  not  a  present  befitting  a  king,"  replied  he.  ''Give 
me  then  a  talent,"  said  the  other.  "  That  is  not  a  present 
befitting  a  Cynic."  I 

"  Seu  plures  calor  ille  vias  et  caeca  relaxat 
Spiramenta,  novas  veniat  qua  succus  in  berbas: 
Seu  durat  magis,  et  venas  astringit  liiantes; 

*  Paragone  dell'  Italia  alia  Francia,  p.  11,  ed.  1585. 

f  Life  of  Caligula,  s.  3. 

i  Seneca,  De  Beneficiis,  ii.  17. 
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Ne  tenues  pluvioe,  rapidive  potentia  soils 
Acrior,  aut  Borete  penetrabile  frlgus  adurat."* 

"  Ogni  medaglia  ha  il  suo  7'iverso."  f  This  is  the  reason 
why  Ciitoinachus  said  of  old  that  Canieades  had  outdone 
the  labors  of  Hercules,  in  having  eradicated  consent  from 
men,  that  is  to  say,  opinion  and  tlie  temerity  of  judging. 
This  so  vigorous  fancy  of  Carueades  sprung,  in  my  opinion 
anciently  from  the  impudence  of  those  who  made  profes- 
sion of  knowledge,  and  their  immeasurable  self-conceit. 
^sop  was  set  to  sale  with  two  other  slaves;  the  buyer 
asked  the  first  of  these  what  he  could  do;  he,  to  enhance 
his  own  value,  promised  mountains  and  marvels,  saying  he 
could  do  this  and  that,  and  I  know  not  what;  the  second 
said  as  much  of  himself,  or  more;  when  it  came  to  ^sop's 
turn,  and"  that  he  was  also  asked  what  he  could  do; 
"  Nothing,"  said  he,  "  for  these  two  have  taken  up  all 
before  me;  they  can  do  everything."  So  has  it  happened 
in  the  school  of  philosopliy;  the  pride  of  those  who  at- 
tributed the  capacity  of  all  things  to  the  human  mind, 
created  in  others,  outof  despite  and  emulation,  this  opinion 
that  it  is  capable  of  nothing;  the  one  maintain  the  same 
extreme  in  ignorance  that  the  others  do  in  knowledge;  to 
make  it  undeniably  manifest  that  man  is  immoderate 
throughout,  and  can  never  stop  but  of  necessity  and  the 
want  of  ability  to  proceed  further. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

OF  PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Almost  all  the  opinions  we  have  are  taken  on  authoritji, 
and  trust;  and  'tis  not  amiss;  we  could  not  choose  worse  than 
by  ourselves,  in  so  weak  an  age.  That  image  of  Socrates' 
discourses,  which  his  friends  have  transmitted  to  us,  we 
approve  upon  no  other  account  than  a  reverence  to  public 
sanction;  'tis  not  according  to   our  own   knowledge;  they 

*  "  Whether  tlie  beat  opens  more  passages  and  secret  pores 
through  which  the  sap  may  lie  derived  into  the  new  born  herbs;  or 
whether  it  rather  hardens  and  binds  the  gaping  veins  that  the  small 
showers  and  keen  influence  of  the  violent  sun,  or  penetrating  cold 
of  Boreas,  may  not  hurt  theui." — Vriio.,  Georg.,  1.  89. 

f  "  Every  medal  has  its  reverse." — Italian  Provei'b, 
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are  not  after  our  wa}^;  ifanvtliing  of  the  kind  should  spring 
up  now,  few  men  would  value  them.  We  discern  no  graces 
that  are  not  pointed  and  puffed  out  and  inflated  by  art; 
such  as  glide  on  in  their  own  purity  and  simplicity  easily 
escape  so  gross  a  sight  as  ours;  they  have  a  delicate  and 
concealed  beauty,  such  as  requires  a  clear  and  purified  sio-ht 
to  discover  its  secret  light.  Is  not  simplicity,  as  we  take"it, 
cousin-german  to  folly,  and  a  quality  of  reproach?  Socrates 
makes  his  soul  move  a  natural  and  common  motion;  a 
peasant  said  this;  a  woman  said  that;  he  has  never  any- 
body in  his  mouth  but  carters,  joiners,  cobblers,  and 
masons;  his  are  inductions  and  similitudes  drawn  from 
the  most  comrnon  and  known  actions  of  men;  every  one 
understands  him.  We  should  never  have  recognized  the 
nobility  and  splendor  of  his  admirable  conceptions  under 
so  mean  a  form;  we,  who  think  all  things  low  and  flat, 
tl>at  are  not  elevated  by  learned  doctrine,  and  who  dis- 
cern no  riches  but  in  pomp  and  show.  This  world  of  ours 
isonly  formed  for  ostentation;  men  are  only  puffed  up 
with  wind,  and  are  banded  to  and  fro  like  tennis-balls. 
He  proposed  to  himself  no  vain  and  idle  fancies;  his 
design  was  to  furnish  us  with  precepts  and  things  that 
more  really  and  fitly  serve  the  use  of  life; 

"  Servare  modu,  finemque  tenere, 
Naturamque  sequi."  * 

He  was  also  always  one  and  the  same,f  and  raised  himself, 
not  by  starts  but  by  complexion,  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
vigor;  or,  to  say  better,  mounted  not  at  all,  but  rather 
brought  down,  reduced  and  subjected  all  asperities  and 
difficulties  to  his  original  and  natural  condition;  for,  in 
Cato  'tis  most  manifest,  that  'tis  a  procedure  extended  far 
beyond  the  common  ways  of  men:  in  the  brave  exploits  of 
his  life,  and  in  his  death,  we  find  him  always  mounted 
upon  the  great  horse;  whereas  the  other  ever  creeps  upon 
the  ground,  and  with  a  gentle  and  ordinary  pace,  treats  of 
the  most  useful  matters,  and  bears  himself,  both  at  his 
death  and  in  the  rudest  difficulties  that  could  present 
themselves,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  human  life. 

*  "To  keep  a  just  mean,  to   observe  just  limits,  and   to   follow 
Nature."— LtJCAN,  ii.  381. 

f  Cicero,  De  Offic,  i.  26. 
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It  has  fallen  out  well,  that  the  man  most  worthy  to  be 
known  and  to  be  presented  to  the  world  for  example, 
should  be  he  of  whom  we  have  the  most  certain  knowledge; 
he  has  been  pried  into  by  the  most  clear-sighted  men  that 
ever  were;  the  testimouies  we  have  of  him  are  admirable 
both  in  fidelity  and  fullness.  'Tis  a  great  thing  that  he 
was  able  so  to  order  the  pure  imaginations  of  a  child,  that, 
without  altering  or  wresting  them,  he  thereby  produced  the 
most  beautiful  effects  of  our  soul:  he  presents  it  neither 
elevated  nor  rich;  he  only  represents  it  sound,  but  assuredly 
with  a  brisk  and  full  health.  By  these  common  and  natu- 
ral springs,  by  these  ordinary  and  popular  fancies,  without 
being  moved  or  put  out,  he  set  up  not  only  the  most  regu- 
hir,  but  the  most  high  and  vigorous  beliefs,  actions,  and 
manners  that  ever  were.  'Tis  he  who  brought  again  from 
heaven,  where  she  lost  her  time,  human  wisdom,  to  restore 
her  to  man,  with  whom  her  most  just  and  greatest  business 
lies.  See  him  plead  before  his  Judges;  observe  by  what 
reasons  he  rouses  his  courage  to  the  hazards  of  war;  with 
what  arguments  he  fortifies  his  patience  against  calumny, 
tyranny,  death,  and  the  perverseness  of  his  wife;  you  will 
find  nothing  in  all  this  borrowed  from  arts  and  sciences: 
the  simplest  may  there  discover  their  own  means  and 
strength;  'tis  not  possible  more  to  retire  or  to  creep  more 
low.  He  has  done  human  nature  a  great  kindness,  in 
showing  it  how  much  it  can  do  of  itself. 

We  are  all  of  us  richer  than  we  think  we  are;  but  we 
are  taught  to  borrow  and  to  beg,  and  brought  up  more  to 
make  use  of  what  is  another's  than  of  our  own.  Man  can 
in  nothing  fix  himself  to  his  actual  necessity:  of  pleasure, 
wealth,  and  power,  he  grasps  at  more  than  he  can  hold; 
his  greediness  is  incapable  of  moderation.  And  I  find  that 
in  curiosity  of  knowing  he  is  the  same;  he  cuts  himself  out 
more  work  than  he  can  do,  and  more  tlian  he  needs  to  do: 
extending  the  utility  of  knowledge,  to  the  full  of  its  mat- 
ter: "Ut  omnium  rerum,  sic  Ufterarnm  quoqne,  intem- 
perantia  lahornvms."  *  And  Tacitusf  had  reason  to  com- 
mend the  mother  of  Agricola,  for  having  restrained  her 
son  in  his  too  violent  appetite  of  learning. 

*  "  We  carry  intemperance  into  tlie  study  of  literature,  as  well  as 
into  everything  else." — Seneca,  Ep.  106. 

f  Life  of  Agricola,  c.  4. 
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'Tie  a  good,  if  duly  considered,  which  has  in  it,  as  the 
otlier  goods  of  men  luive,  a  great  deal  of  vanit}'  aud  weak- 
ness, proper  and  natural  to  itself,  aud  that  costs  very  dear. 
Its  acquisition  is  far  more  l)azardous  than  that  of  all  other 
meat  or  drink;  for,  as  to  other  things,  what  we  have  bought 
we  carry  home  in  some  vessel,  and  there  have  full  leisure 
to  examine  our  puichase,  how  much  we  shall  eat  or  drink 
of  it,  and  when:  but  sciences  we  can,  at  the  very  first,  stow 
into  no  other  vessel  than  the  soul;  we  swallow  them  in 
buying,  aud  return  from  the  market,  either  already  infectet*. 
or  amended:  there  are  some  that  only  burden  and  over 
charge  the  stomach,  instead  of  nourishing;  aud,  moreover, 
some,  that  under  color  of  curing,  poison  us.  I  have  been 
pleased,  in  places  where  I  have  been,  to  see  men  in  devotion 
vow  ignorance  as  well  as  chastity,  poverty,  and  penitence: 
'tis  also  a  gelding  of  our  unruly  appetities,  to  Ijlunt  this 
cupidity  that  spurs  us  on  to  the  study  of  books,  and  to 
deprive  thesoul  of  this  voluptuous  complacency  that  tickles 
us  with  the  opinion  of  knowledge:  and  'tis  plenarily  to 
accomplish  the  vow  of  poverty,  to  add  unto  it  that  of  the 
mind.    .Wfi.jme.d..Httie,  doctrine  J^ojiye^ at  m^  and 

_^^^jj^ ^M>-§Pcrates  teaches  us,  that  this  is  in  us,  and  the  way  how  to 
'"3nd  it,  and  tiie  manner  how  to  use  it.  All  our  sufficiency 
which  exceeds  the  natural  is  well-nigh  superfluous  and  vain: 
'tis  much  if  it  dofs  not  rather  burden  and  cumber  us  than 
do  us  good:  "Pancis  opus  est  Uteris  ad  mentem  1)onam:"  * 
'tis  a  feverish  excess  of  the  mind;  a  tempestuous  aud  unquiet 
instrument.  Do  but  rg£Qllgfit_^^onr&^,  and  you  will  find 
in  yourself  natural  arguments  against  death,  true,  and  the 
fittest  to  serve  you  iu  time  of  necessity;  'tis  they  that 
make  a  peasant,  and  whole  nations,  die  with  as  much 
firmness  as  a  philosopher.  Should  I  have  died  less  cheer- 
fully before  I  had  read  Cicero's  Tusculans?  I  believe  not; 
and  when  I  find  myself  at  the  best,  I  perceive  that  my 
tongue  is  enriched  indeed,  but  my  courage  little  or  nothing 
elevated  by  them;  that  is  just  as  nature  framed  it  at  first, 
and  defends  itself  against  the  conflict,  only  after  a  natural 
and  ordinary  way.  Books  have  not  so  much  served  me  for 
,Jjistj^QB2ILas_as.excise.  What  if  knowledge,  trying  to  arm 
lis  with  new  defenses  against  natural  inconveniences,  has 

*  "  Very  little  learning  is  needed  to  form    a    sound   mind."— 
Seneca,  Ep.  106. 
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more  imprinted  in  our  fancies  tlieir  weiglifc  and  greatness, 
than  lier  reasons  and  subtleties  to  secure  us  from  them? 
They  are  subtleties,  indeed,  with  which  she  often  alarms 
us  to  little  purpose.  Do  but  observe,  how  many  slight  and 
frivolous,  and,  if  nearly  examined,  incorporeal  arguments, 
the  closest  and  wisest  authors  scatter  about  one  good  one: 
they  are  but  verbal  quirks  and  fallacies  to  amuse  and  gull 
us:  but  forasmuch  as  it  may  bo  with  somejDrofit,  I  will  sift 
them  no  further;  many  of  that  sort  are  here  and  there 
dispersed  up  and  down  this  book,  either  borrowed  or  by 
imitation.  Therefore  one  ought  to  take  a  little  heed  not 
to  call  that  force  which  is  only  a  pretty  knack  of  writing, 
and  that  solid  which  is  only  sharp,  or  that  good  which  is 
only  fine:  "  Qnce  magis  gustata,  quam  potata  deledant: ''  * 
everything  that  pleases,  does  not  nourish:  "  Ubi  non 
ingenii,  seil  animi  negotiwn  agiim'."\ 

To  see  the  trouble  that  Seneca  gives  himself  to  fortify 
himself  against  death;  to  see  him  so  sweat  and  pant  to 
harden  and  encourage  himself,  and  bustle  so  long  upon  this 
perch,  would  have  lessened  his  reputation  with  me,  had  he 
not  very  bravely  held  himself  at  the  last.  His  so  ardent 
and  frequent  agitations  discover  that  he  was  in  himself 
impetuous  and  passionate  {'' Magims  animus  remi^sius 
loquitur,  et  securius  .  .  .  non  est  alius  ingenio,  alius  animo 
color'' X)',  he  must  be  convinced  at  his  own  expense;  and 
he  in  some  sort  discovers  that  he  was  hard  pressed  by  his 
enemy.  Plutarch's  way,  by  how  much  it  is  more  disdain- 
ful and  farther  stretched,  is,  in  my  opinion,  so  much  more 
manly  and  persuasive;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  his 
soul  had  more  assured  and  more  regular  motions.  The 
one  more  sharp,  pricks  and  makes  us  start,  and  more 
touches  the  soul;  the  other  more  constantly  solid,  forms, 
establishes,  and  su[)ports  us,  and  more  touches  the  under- 
standing. That  ravishes  the  judgment,  this  wins  it.  I 
have  likewise  seen  other  writings,  yet  more  reverenced  than 
these,  that  in  the  representation  of  the  conflict  they  main- 

*  "  Which  more  delight  in  the  tasting,  than  in  being  drunk  off." 
— Cicero,  Tusc.  Quces.,  v.  5. 

f  "  Where  the  question  is  not  about  the  wit,  but  about  the  soul." — 
Seneca,  Ep.  75. 

■\.  "  A  great  courage  speaks  more  calmly  and  more  securely.  The 
mind  and  the  soul  wear  the  same  livery." — Seneca,  Ep.  114,  115. 
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tain  against  tlie  temptations  of  tlie  flesh,  paint  them  so 
sharp,  so  powerful  and  invincible,  that  we  ourselves,  who 
are  of  the  common  herd,  are  as  much  to  wonder  at  the 
strangeness  and  unknown  force  of  their  temptation,  as  at 
the  resisting  it. 

To  what  end  do  we  so  arm  ourselves  with  this  harness  of 

•i^f  ■■      science?     Let  us  look  down  upon  the  poor  people  that  we 

'f^^        see  scattered  upon  the  face  of  tlie  eai^r,  prone  and  intent 

*-       ■  ^ipon  their  business,  that  neither  know  Aristotle  nor  Cato, 

^^^'"^     example  nor  precept;   from  these  nature  every  day  extracts 

effects   of  constancy  and  patience,  more  pure  and   manly 

than  those  we   so  inquisitively   study  in  the  schools;  how 

many  do  I  ordinarily  see  who  slight  poverty,  how  many 

who  desire  to  die,  or  who  die    without   alarm  or   regret? 

He  who  is  now  digging  in  my  garden,  has  this  morning 

buried  his  father  or  his  son.     The  very  names  by  which 

they  call  diseases,  sweeten  and  mollify  the  sharpness  of 

them;    the  phthisic  is  with  them  no  more  than  a  cough, 

dysentery  but  a  looseness,  the  pleurisy  but  a  stitch;  and,  as 

they  gently  name  them,  so  they  patiently  endure   them; 

they  are  very  great  and  grievous  indeed,  when  they  hinder 

their  ordinary  labor;   they  never  keep  their  beds  but  to  die. 

"  Simjilex   ilia  et  aperta   virtus   in  obscuram  et  solertem 

scie?itiam  versa  est. "  * 

I  was  writing  this  about  a  time  when  a  great  load  of  our 
intestine  troubles  for  several  months  lay  with  all  its  weiglit 
upon  me;  I  had  the  enemy  at  my  door  on  one  side,  and 
the  free-booters,  worse  enemies  than  they,  on  the  other, 
"  Non  armis,  sed  vitiis,  certatur;"  ^  a,nd  underwent  all 
sorts  of  military  injuries  at  once: 

"  Hostis  adest  destra  Isevaque  a  parte  timendus. 
Vicinoque  nialo  terret  utrumque  latus."| 

A  monstrous  war!  Other  wars  are  bent  against  strangers, 
this  against  itself,  destroying  itself  with  its  own  poison. 
It  is  of  so  malignant   and  ruinous  a  nature,  that  it    ruins 

*  "  That  plain  and  simple  virtue  is  converted  into  an  obscure  and 
subtle  knowledge." — Seneca,  Kp.  95. 

f  "  The  figbt  is  not  with  arms,  but  with  vices." — Idem. 

X  "  Right  and  left  a  formidable  enemy  presses  on  me,  and  threat- 
ens me  on  both  sides  with   present   danger." — Ovid,  De  Ponto,  i.  3, 
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itself  with  the  rest:  tiTid  with  its  own  rage  mangles  and 
tears  itself  to  pieces.  We  more  often  see  it  dissolve  of 
itself,  than  through  scarcity  of  any  necessary  thing,  or  by 
force  of  the  enemy.  All  discipline  evades  it:  it  comes  to 
compose  sedition,  and  is  itself  full  of  it;  would  chastise 
disobedience,  and  itself  is  the  example;  and,  employed  for 
the  defense  of  the  laws,  rebels  against  its  own.  What  a 
condition  are  we  in!     Our  physic  makes  us  sick! 

"  Nostre  mal  s'  empoisonne 

Du  secours  qu'on  luy  donne  " 

"  Exuperat  magis,  segreseitque  medendo."  * 

"Omnia  fanda,  nefanda,  malo  permista  furore, 
Justificam  nobis  meutem  avertere  deorum."  f 

In  the  beginning  of  these  popular  maladies,  one  may  dis- 
tinguish the  sound  from  the  sick:  but  when  they  come  to 
continue,  as  ours  have  done,  the  whole  body  is  then  infected 
from  head  to  foot;  no  part  is  free  from  corruption,  for 
there  is  no  air  that  men  so  greedily  draw  in,  that  diffuses 
itself  so  soon  and  that  penetrates  so  deep,  as  that  of  license. 
Our  armies  only  subsist  and  are  kept  together  by  the 
cement  of  foreigners;  for  of  Frenchmen  there  is  now  no 
constant  and  regular  army  to  be  made.  What  a  shame  it 
is!  there  is  no  longer  any  discipline  but  what  we  see  in  the 
borrowed  soldiers.  As  to  ourselves,  our  conduct  is  at  dis- 
cretion, and  that  not  of  the  chief,  but  every  one  at  his  own. 
The  general  has  a  harder  game  to  play  within,  than  he  has 
without;  he  it  is  who  has  to  follow,  to  court  the  soldiers, 
to  give  way  to  them;  he  alone  has  to  obey:  all  the  rest  is 
dissolution  and  free  license.  It  pleases  me  to  observe  how 
much  pusillanimity  and  cowardice  there  is  in  ambition;  by 
how  abject  and  servile  ways  it  must  arrive  at  its  end;  but 
it  displeases  me  to  see  good  and  generous  natures,  and  that 
are  capable  of  justice,  every  day  corrupted  in  the  manage- 
ment and  command  of  this  confusion.  Long  toleration 
begets  habit;  habit,  consent  and  imitation.  We  had  ill- 
formed    souls   enough,   without   spoiling  those  that  were 

*  "Our  disease  is  poisoned  with  its  very  remedies." — ^neid,  xii. 
46.  Tlie  French  verses  are  a  translation  by  Mademoiselle  de  Gour- 
nay. 

f  "  Kiglit  and  wrong,  all  shuffled  together  in  this  wicked  fury, 
have  deprived  us  of  the  gods'  protection." — Catullus,  De  Nujitliis 
Pelei  et  Thetidos,  v.  405. 
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generous  and  good;  so  that  if  we  liold  on,  there  will  scarceljf 
remain  any  with  whom  to  intrust  the  health  of  this  state 
of  ours,  iu  case  fortune  chance  to  restore  it: 

"  Hunc  saltern  everso  juvenem  succurrere  seclo, 
Ne  prohibete."  * 

What  is  become  of  the  old  precept,  "  That  soldiers  ought 
more  to  fear  their  chief  than  the  enemy?"  f  and  of  that 
wonderful  example,  that  an  orchard  being  enclosed  within 
the  precincts  of  a  camp  of  the  Eoman  army,  was  seen  at 
their  dislodgment  the  next  day  in  the  same  condition,  not 
an  apple,  though  ripe  and  delicious,  being  pulled  off,  but 
all  left  to  the  possessor?  I  could  wish  that  our  youth,  in- 
stead of  the  time  they  spend  in  less  fruitful  travels,  and. 
less  honorable  employments  would  bestow  one  half  of  that 
time  in  being  an  eyewitness  of  naval  exploits,  under  some 
good  captain  of  Rliodes,  and  the  other  half  iu  observing 
the  discipline  of  the  Turkish  armies;  for  they  have  many 
differences  and  advantages  over  ours;  one  of  these  is,  that 
our  soldiers  become  more  licentious  in  expeditions,  theirs 
more  temperate  and  circumspect;  for  the  thefts  and  inso- 
lencies  committed  upon  the  common  people,  which  are  only 
punished  with  a  cudgel  in  peace,  are  capital  in  war;  for 
an  egg  taken  by  a  Turkish  soldier  without  paying  for  it, 
fifty  blows  with  a  stick  is  the  fixed  rate;  for  anytliing  else, 
of  what  sort  or  how  trivial  soever,  not  necessary  to  nourish- 
ment, they  are  presently  impaled  or  beheaded  without 
mercv.  I  am  astonislied  in  the  history  of  Selim,  the  most 
cruel  conqueror  tliat  ever  was,  to  see  that  when  he  sub- 
dued Egypt,  the  beautiful  gardens  about  Damascus  being 
all  open,  and  in  a  conquered  land,  aud  his  army  encamped 
upon  the  very  place,  should  be  left  untouched  by  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers,  by  reason  they  had  not  received  the 
signal  of  pillage. 

But  is  there  any  disease  in  a  government,  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  physic  with  such  a  mortal  drug?  l  No, 
said   Favonius,  not   even    the   tyrannical    usurpation    of  a 

*  "  Forbid  not,  at  least,  that  this  young  man  repair  this  ruined 
age." — VrRGiL,  Oeorg.,  i.  500.  Montaigne  probably  refers  to 
Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  afterward  Henry  IV. 

f  Valerius  Maximus,  ext.  2. 

X  i  e.,  as  civil  war. 
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commonwealth.  Plato,  likewise,  will  not  consent  that  a 
man  should  violate  the  peace  of  his  country  iu  order  to, 
cure  it,  and  by  no  means  approves  of  a  reformation  that 
disturbs  and  hazards  all,  and  that  is  to  be  purchased  at 
the  price  of  the  citizen's  blood  and  ruin;  determining  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  a  good  patriot  in  such  a  case  to  let  it 
alone,  and  only  to  pray  to  God  for  his  extraordinary  as- 
sistance: and  he  seems  to  be  angry  with  his  great  friend 
Dion,  for  having  proceeded  somewhat  after  another 
manner.  I  was  a  Platonist  in  this  point,  before  I  knew 
there  had  ever  been  such  a  man  as  Plato  in  tlie  world. 
And  if  this  person  ought  absolutely  to  be  rejected  from 
our  society  (he  who  by  the  sincerity  of  his  conscience, 
merited  from  the  divine  favor  to  penetrate  so  far  into  the 
Christian  light,  through  the  universal  darkness  wherein 
the  world  was  involved  in  his  time),  I  do  not  tliink  it 
becomes  us  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  instructed  by  a  heathen 
how  great  an  impiety  it  is  not  to  expect  from  God  any  re- 
lief simply  his  own  and  without  our  co-operation.  I  often 
doubt,  whether  among  so  many  men  as  meddle  in  such 
affairs,  there  is  not  to  be  found  some  one  of  so  weak  un- 
derstanding as  to  iiave  been  really  persuaded  that  he  went 
toward  reformation  by  the  worst  of  deformations;  and  ad- 
vanced toward  salvatioii  by  the  most  express  causes  that 
we  have  of  most  assured  damnation;  that  by  overtlirowing 
government,  the  magistracy,  and  the  laws,  in  whose  pro- 
tection God  has- -placed  him,  by  dismembering  his  good 
mother,  and  giving  her  limbs  to  be  mangled  by  her  old 
enemies,  filling  fraternal  hearts  with  parricidal  hatreds, 
calling  devils  and  furies  to  his  aid,  he  can  assist  the  most 
holy  sweetness  and  justice  of  the  divine  law.  Ambition, 
avarice,  cruelty,  and  revenge,  have  not  sufficient  natural 
impetuousity  of  their  own;  let  us  bait  them  with  the 
glorious  titles  of  justice  and  devotion.  There  cannot  a 
worse  state  of  things  be  imagined,  than  where  wickedness 
comes  to  be  legitimate,  and  assumes  with  the  magistrates' 
permission,  the  cloak  of  virtue:  "  Nihil  in  speciem  fnlla- 
cius,  qunm  prava  religio,  nbi  deornm  nmiien  prcBienditur 
scelej-ibns."  *  Tiie  extremest  sort  of  injustice,  according 
to  Plato, f  is  where  that  which  is  unjust,  should  be  reputed 
for  just. 

*  "  Notbing  has  a  inort^   deceiving  face  than    false  religiou,  where 
devotion  is  pretended  by  wicked  men." — Livv,  xxxix.  16. 
f  Republic,  ii.  4. 
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The  common  people  then  suffered  very  much,  and   not 
present  damage  only, 

"  Undique  totis 
Usque  adeo  turbatur  agris,"* 

but  future  too;  the  living  were  to  suffer,  and  so  were  they 
who  were  yet  unborn;  they  stripped  them,  and  consequently 
myself,  even  of  hope,  taking  from  them  all  they  had  laid 
up  in  store  to  live  on  for  many  years: 

"  Quae  nequeunt  seciim  ferre  aut  abducere,  perdunt; 

Et  creinat  insontes  turba  sceles'ta  casas  .   .  . 
Muris  nulla  fides,  squaleut  populatibus  agri."f 

Besides  this  shock,  I  suffered  others:  I  underwent  the  in- 
conveniences that  moderation  brings  along  with  it  in  such 
a  disease:  I  was  robbed  on  all  hands;  to  the  Ghibelin  I 
was  a  Guelph,  and  to  the  Guelph  a  Ghibelin:  one  of  my 
poets  expresses  this  very  well,  but  I  know  not  where  it  is.J 
The  situation  of  my  house,  and  my  friendliness  with  my 
neighbors,  presented  me  with  one  face;  my  life  and  my 
actions  with  anotlier.  They  did  not  lay  formal  accusations 
to  my  charge,  for  they  had  no  foundation  for  so  doing;  1 
never  hide  my  head  from  the  laws,  and  whoever  would 
have  questioned  me,  would  have  done  himself  a  greater 
prejudice  than  me;  they  were  only  mute  suspicions  that 
were  whispered  about,  which  never  want  appearance  in  so 
confused  a  mixture,  no  more  than  envious  or  idle  heads. 
I  commonly  myself  lend  a  liand  to  injurious  presumptions 
tliat  fortune  scatters  abroad  against  me,  by  a  way  1  have 
ever  had  of  evading  to  justify,  excuse,  or  explain  myself; 
conceiving,  that  it  wexe.  to.  compromise  niy-couscieuoe— to 
plead  in  its  behalfj  ''  Ferspiciiitas  enini  argument  at  tone 
elevatiirj"  §  and,  as  if  every  one    saw  as  clearly  into  me 

*  "  Sucli  great  disorders  overtake  our  fields  on  every  side." — 
Virgil,  Eclog.,  i.  11. 

f  "  What  they  cannot  bear  away,  they  spoil;  and  the  wretches 
burn  harmless  houses;  walls  cannot  secure  their  masters,  and  the 
fields  are  wasted  and  spoiled." — Ovid,  Tnst.,  iii.  10,  35;  Claudi- 
A.NUS,  in  Eutrop.,  i,  244. 

I  "  So  Tories  call  e  Whig,  and  Whigs  a  Tory." — Pope,  after 
Horace.  ed  m 

§  "The  clearness  of  a  cause  is  clouded  by  argumentation." — 
Cicero,  De-Nat.  Deor.,  iii.  4. 
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as  I  do  myself,  instead  of  retiring  from  an  accusation,  I_ 
step  up  to  meet  it,  and  rather  give  it  some  kind  of  color 
by  anjronical  anclscofiiug  confession,  if  I  do  not  sit  totally 
mute,  us  of  a  thing  not  worth  my  answer.  But  such  as 
look  upon  this  kind  of  behavior  of  mine  as  too  haughty  a 
confidence,  have  as  little  kindness  for  me  as  they  who  in- 
terpret it  the  weakness  of  an  indefensible  cause;  namely, 
the  great  folks,  toward  whom  want  of  submission  is  the 
great  fault,  harsh  toward  all  justice  that  knows  and  feels 
itself,  and  is  not  submissive,  humble,  and  suppliant;  I  have 
often  knocked  my  head  against  this  pillar.  So  it  is,  that 
at  what  then  befell  me,  an  ambitious  man  would  have 
hanged  himself,  and  a  covetous  man  would  have  done  the 
same.     I  have  no  manner  of  care  of  getting: 

"  Si  mihi,  quod  nunc  est,  etiam  minus;  et  mihi  vivam 
Quod  superest  sevi,  si  quid  superesse  volent  dii:  "  * 

but  the  losses  that  befall  me  by  the  injury  of  others,  whether 
by  theft  or  violence,  go  almost  as  near  ray  heart,  as  they 
would  do  to  that  of  the  most  avaricious  man.  The  offense 
troubles  me,  without  comparison,  more  than  the  loss.  A 
thousand  several  sorts  of  mischiefs  fell  upon  me  in  the 
neck  of  one  another;  I  could  more  cheerfully  have  borne 
them  all  at  once. 

1  was  already  considering  to  whom,  among  my  friends, 
I  might  commit  a  helpless  and  decrepit  age;  and  having 
turned  my  eyes  quite  round,  I  found  myself  bare.  To  let 
cue's  self  fall  plum  down,  and  from  so  great  a  height,  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  arms  of  a  solid,  vigorous,  and  fortunate 
friendship:  these  ai'e  very  rare,  if  there  be  any.  At  last, 
I  saw  that  it  was  safest  for  me  to  trust  to  myself  in  my 
necessity:  and  if  it  should  so  fall  out,  that  I  should  be  but 
upon  cold  terms  in  fortune's  favor,  1  should  so  much  the 
more  pressingly  recommend  me  to  my  own,  and  attach 
myself  and  look  to  myself  all  the  more  closely.  Men  on 
all  occasions  throw  themselves  upon  foreign  assistance  to 
spare  their  own,  which  is  alone  certain  and  sufficient  to 
him  who  knows  how  therewith  to  arm  himself.  Every  one 
runs  elsewhere,  and  to  the  future,  forasmuch  as  no  one  is 
arrived  at  himself.     And  I    was   satisfied    that   they   were 

*  "  May  I  keep  what  I  have,  or  even  less;  and  live  for  myself 
what  of  "life  remains,  if  the  gods  grant  me  remaining  years." — 
HoRACK,  Kp.  i.  18,  107. 
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profitable  inconveniences;  forasmuch  as,  first,  ill  scliolars 
are  to  be  admonished  with  the  rod,  when  reason  will  not  do, 
as  a  crooked  piece  of  wood  is  by  fire  and  straining  reduced 
to  straightness.  I  have  a  great  while  preached  to  myself  to 
stick  close  to  my  own  concerns,  and  separate  myself  from 
the  affairs  of  others:  yet  I  am  still  turning  my  eyes  aside. 
A  bow,  a  kind  word  or  look  from  a  great  person  tempts 
me;  of  which  God  knows  how  little  scarcity  there  is  in 
these  da3^s,  and  how  little  they  signify.  I,  morover,  with- 
ont  wrinkling  my  foreliead,  hearken  to  the  persuasions 
offered  me,  to  draw  me  into  the  open  market  place,  and 
so  gently  refuse,  as  if  I  were  half  willing  to  be  overcome. 
Now  for  so  indocile  a  spirit  blows  are  required;  this  vessel 
which  thus  chops  and  cleaves,  and  is  ready  to  fall  one 
piece  from  another,  must  have  the  hoops  forced  down  with 
good  sound  strokes  of  a  mallet.  Secondly,  that  this  acci- 
dent served  me  for  exercise  to  prepare  me  for  worse,  if  I, 
who  both  by  the  benefit  of  fortune,  and  by  the  condition  of 
my  manners,  hoped  to  be  among  the  last,  should  happen  to 
be  one  of  the  first  assailed  by  this  storm;  instructing  my- 
self betimes  to  constrain  my  life,  and  fit  it- for  a  new  state. 
The  true  liberty  is  to  be  able  to  do  what  a  man  will  with 
himself:  " Potent issiimis  est,  qui  se  hahet  in  2}otestate."  * 
In  an  ordinary  and  quiet  time,  a  man  prepares  himself  for 
moderate  and  common  accidents;  but  in  the  confusion 
wherein  we  have  been  for  these  thirty  years,  every  French- 
man, whether  in  particular  or  in  general,  sees  himself  every 
liour  upon  the  point  of  the  total  ruin  and  overthrow  of  his 
fortune:  by  so  much  the  more  ought  he  to  have  his  courage 
supplied  with  the  strongest  and  tnost  vigorous  provisions. 
Let  us  thank  fortune,  that  has  not  made  us  live  in  an  effem- 
inate, idle,  and  languishing  age;  some  who  could  never 
have  been  so  by  other  means,  will  be  made  famous  by  their 
misfortunes.  As  I  seldom  read  in  histories  the  confusions  of 
other  states  without  regret  that  I  was  not  present,  the  better 
to  consider  them,  so  does  my  curiosity  make  me  in  some 
sort  please  myself  in  seeing  witli  my  own  eyes  this  notable 
spectacle  of  our  public  death,  its  form  and  symptoms;  and 
since  I  cannot  hinder  it,  lam  content  to  have  been  destined 
to  be  present  therein,  and  thereby  to  instruct  myself.  So 
do  we  eagerly  covet  to  see,  though  but  in  shadow  and  the 

*  "  He   is  most  potent,    who  is    master    of  himself." — Seneca, 
Ep  ,  90. 
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fables  of  theaters,  the  pomp  of  tragic  representations  of 
liumaii  fortune;  "tis  not  without  comp;ission  at  what  we 
hear,  but  we  please  ourselves  in  rousing  our  displeasure,  by 
the  rarity  of  these  pitiable  events.  Notliing  tickles  that 
does  not  pincli.  And  good  historians  skip  over,  as  stagnant 
water  and  dead  sea,  calm  narrations,  to  occupy  themselves 
with  wars  and  seditions,  which  they  know  are  most  accept- 
able to  the  readers. 

I  question  whether  I  can  decently  confess  with  how  small 
a  sacrifice  of  its  repose  and  tranquillity,  I  have  passed 
over  above  the  one-half  of  my  life  amid  the  ruin  of  my 
country.  I  make  my  })atience  somewhat  too  cheap,  in 
accidents  that  do  not  absolutely  assail  myself;  and  do 
not  so  much  regard  what  they  take  from  me,  as  what 
remains  safe,  both  within  and  without.  There  is  comfort 
in  evading,  one  while  this,  another  while  that,  of  the  evils 
that  are  leveled,  at  ourselves  too,  at  last,  but  at  present 
hurt  others  only  about  us;  as  also,  that  in  matters  of 
public  interest,  the  more  universally  my  affection  is  dis- 
persed, the  weaker  it  is:  to  which  may  be  added,  that  it  is 
half  true:  "  Tantum  ex  irutlicis  mails  sentimus,  quantum 
adprivatas  resjiertinet;''  *  and  that  the  health  from  which 
we  fell  was  so  ill,  that  itself  relieves  the  regret  we  should 
have  for  it.  It  was  health,  but  only  in  comparison  with  the 
sickness  that  has  succeeded  it:  we  are  not  fallen  from  any 
great  height;  the  corruption  and  brigandage  which  are  in 
dignity  and  office,  seem  to  me  the  most  insupportable:  we 
are  less  injuriously  rifled  in  a  wood,  than  in  a  place  of 
security.  It  was  an  universal  juncture  of  particular  mem- 
bers, each  rotten  in  emulation  of  the  others:  and  most  of 
them  with  inveterate  ulcers,  that  neither  admitted  nor 
required  any  cure.  This  convulsion,  therefore,  really  more 
animated  than  pressed  me,  by  the  assistance  of  my  con- 
science, which  was  not  only  at  peace  within  itself,  but 
elevated,  and  I  did  not  find  any  reason  to  complain  of  my- 
self. Also,  as  God  never  sends  evils,  any  more  than  goods, 
absolutely  pure  to  men,  my  health  continued  at  that  time 
more  than  usually  good;  and,  as  I  can  do  nothing  without 
it,  there  are  few  things  that  I  cannot  do  with  it.  It  afforded 
me  means  to  rouse  up  all  my  faculties,  and  to  lay  my  hand 

*  "  We  are  only  so  far  sensible  of  public  evils,  as  they  respect  our 
private  affairs." — Livv,  xxx.  44. 
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before  the  wound  that  woiihl  else,  peradventure,  have  gon« 
fartlier;  and  I  experienced,  in  my  patience,  that  I  had 
some  stand  against  fortune;  and  that  it  must  be  a  great 
shock  could  throw  me  out  of  tlie  saddle.  I  do  not  say  this 
to  provoke  her  to  give  me  a  more  vigorous  charge:  I  am 
her  humble  servant,  and  submit  to  her  pleasure;  let  her  be 
content  in  God's  name.  Do  you  ask  if  I  am  sensible  of 
her  assaults?  Yes,  certainly.  But,  as  those  who  are  pos- 
sessed and  oppressed  with  sorrow,  sometimes  suffer  them- 
selves, nevertheless,  by  intervals  to  taste  a  little  pleasure, 
and  are  sometimes  surprised  with  a  smile,  so  have  I  so 
much  power  over  myself,  as  to  make  my  ordinary  con- 
dition quiet  and  free  from  disturbing  thoughts;  yet  I  suffer 
myself,  withal,  by  fits  to  be  surprised  with  the  stings  of 
those  unpleasing  imaginations  that  assault  me,  while  I  am 
arming  myself  to  drive  them  away,  or  at  least  to  wrestle 
with  them. 

But  behold  another  aggravation  of  the  evil  which  befell 
me  in  the  tail  of  the  rest  I  both  without  doors  and  within 
I  was  assailed  with  a  most  violent  plague,  violent  in  com- 
parison of  all  others;  for  as  sound  bodies  are  subject  to 
more  grievous  maladies,  forasinuch  as  they  are  not  to  be 
forced  but  by  such,  so  my  very  healthful  air,  where  no 
contagion,  however  near,  in  the  memory  of  man,  ever  took 
footing,  coming  to  be  corrupted,  produced  most  strange 
effects: 

"  Mista  senuin  et  juvenum  densantur  funera;  nullum 
Saeva  caput  Proserpina  fugit;  "  * 

I  had  to  suffer  this  pleasant  condition,  that  the  sight  of  my 
house  w^as  frightful  to  me;  whatever  I  had  there  was  with- 
out guard,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  any  one  who  wished  to 
take  it.  I  myself,  who  am  so  hospitable,  was  in  very 
great  distress  for  a  retreat  for  my  family;  a  distracted 
family,  frightful  both  to  its  friends  and  itself,  and  filling 
every  place  with  horror  where  it  attempted  to  settle,  having 
to  shift  its  abode  so  soon  as  any  one's  finger  began  but  to 
ache;  all  diseases  are  then  concluded  to  be  the  plague,  and 
people  do  not  stay  to  examine  whether  they  are  so  or  no. 
And  the  mischief  on't  is,  that,  according  to  the  rules  of 
art,  in  every  danger  that  a  tnan    comes  near,  he  must  un- 

*  "  Old  and  young  were  buried  in  mixed  heaps.  No  one  escaped 
cruel  Proserpine." — Horace,  i.  28, 19. 
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dergo  a  quarantine,  in  fear  of  the  evil,  your  imagination 
all  the  while  tormenting  you  at  pleasure,  and  turning  even 
your  health  itself  into  a  fever.  Yet  all  this  would  have 
much  less  affected  me,  had  I  not  withal  been  compelled  to 
be  sensible  of  the  sufferings  of  otliers,  and  miserably  to 
serve  six  months  together  for  a  guide  to  this  caravan;  for 
I  carry  my  own  antidotes  within  myself,  which  are  reso- 
lution and  patience.  Apprehension,  which  is  particularly 
feared  in  this  disease,  does  not  much  trouble  me;  and,  if 
being  alone,  I  should  have  been  taken,  it  had  been  a  less 
cheerless  and  more  remote  departure;  'tis  a  kind  of  death 
that  I  do  not  think  of  the  worst  sort; 'tis  commonly  short, 
stupid,  without  pain,  and  consoled  by  the  public  condition; 
without  ceremony,  without  mourning,  without  a  crowd. 
But  as  to  the  people  about  us,  the  huudreth  part  of  them 
could  not  be  saved: 

"  Videas  desertaque  regna 
Pastorum,  et  longe  saltus  lateque  vacantes."  * 

In  this  place  my  largest  revenue  is  pure  manual  labor; 
what  an  hundred  man  plowed  for  me,  lay  a  long  time 
fallow. 

But  then,  what  example  of  resolution  did  we  not  see  in 
the  simplicity  of  all  this  people?  Generally,  every  one 
renounced  all  care  of  life;  the  grapes,  the  principal  wealth 
of  the  country,  remaineil  untouched  upon  the  vines;  every 
man  indifferently  prepared  for  and  expected  death,  either 
to-night  or  to-morrow,  v/ith  a  countenance  and  voice  so  far 
from  fear,  as  if  they  had  come  to  terms  with  this  necessity, 
and  that  it  was  an  universal  and  inevitable  sentence.  'Tis 
always  such;  but  how  slender  hold  has  the  resolution  of 
dying?  The  distance  and  difference  of  a  few  hours,  the  sole 
consideration  of  company,  renders  its  apprehension  various 
to  us.  Observe  these  people;  by  reason  that  they  die  in  the 
same  month,  children,  young  people,  and  old,  they  are  no 
longer  astonished  at  it:  they  no  longer  lament,.  I  saw  some 
who  were  afraid  of  staying  behind,  as  in  a  dreadful  solitude: 
and  I  did  not  commonly  observe  any  other  solicitude  among 
them,  than  that  of  sepulture;  they  were  troubled  to  see  the 
dead  bodies  scattered  about  the  fields,  at  the  mercy  of  the 

*  "  You  would  have  seen  tlie  fields  a  desert,  and  everywhere  for- 
saken groves." — ViRGih,  Qeorg.,  iii.  476. 
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wild  beasts,  that  presently  flocked  thither.  How  differing 
are  the  fancies  of  men!  the  Neorites,  a  nation  subjected  by 
Alexander,  threw  the  bodies  of  their  dead  into  the  deepest 
and  less  frequented  part  of  their  woods,  on  purpose  to  have 
them  there  eaten;  the  only  sepulture  reputed  happy 
among  them.*  Some,  who  were  yet  in  health,  dug  their 
own  graves;  others  laid  themselves  down  in  them  while 
alive;  and  a  laborer  of  mine,  in  dying,  with  his  hands  and 
feet  pulled  the  earth  upon  him.  Was  not  this  to  nestle  and 
settle  himself  to  sleep  at  greater  ease?  A  bravery  in  some 
sort  like  that  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  who,  after  the  battle 
of  Cann^,  were  found  with  their  heads  thrust  into  holes 
in  the  earth,  wliich  they  had  made,  and  in  suffocatiug 
themselves,  with  their  own  hands  pulled  the  earth  about 
their  ears,  f  In  short,  a  whole  province  was,  by  the  com- 
mon usage,  at  once  brought  to  a  course,  nothing  inferior  in 
undaunteduess  to  the  most  studied  and  premeditated 
resolution. 

Most  of  the  instructions  of  science  to  encourage  us 
herein  have  in  them  more  of  show  than  of  force,  and  more 
of  ornament  than  of  effect.  We  have  abandoneflLNature, 
and  will  teach  her  what  to  do;  teach  her  who  so  happily 
and  so  securely  conducted  us;  and  in  the  meantime,  from 
the  footsteps  of  her  instruction,  and  that  little  which,  by 
the  benefit  of  ignorance,  remains  of  her  image  imprinted 
in  the  life  of  this  rustic  rout  of  unpolished  men,  science  is 
constrained  every  day  to  borrow  patterns  for  her  disciples 
of  constancy,  tranquillity  and  innocence.  It  is  pretty  to 
see  that  these  persons  full  of  so  much  fine  knowledge, 
have  to  imitate  this  foolish  simplicity,  and  this  in  the  pri- 
mary actions  of  virtue;  and  that  our  wisdom  must  learn 
even  from  beasts,  the  most  profitable  instructions  in  the 
greatest  and  most  necessary  concerns  of  our  life;  as,  how 
we  are  to  live  and  die,  manage  our  property,  love  and 
bring  up  our  children,  maintain  justice:  a  singular  testi- 
mony of  human  infirmity;  and  that  this  reason  we  so 
handle  at  our  pleasure,  finding  evermore  some  diversity 
and  novelty,  leaves  in  us  no  apparent  trace  of  nature.  Men 
have  done  with  nature  as  perfumers  with  oils:  they  have 
sophisticated  her  with  so   many^aigiinLeilMMsri^aJiiLiar- 

*  Diodorus  Siculus,  xvii.  105, 
f  l^iv^v,  xxii,  01. 
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fetch ed^discourses,  that  she  is  become  variable  and  partio- 
nlar  to  each,  and  has  lost  her  proper,  constant,  and  uni- 
versal face;  so  that  we  must  seek  testimony  from  beasts, 
not  subject  to  favor,  corruption,  or  diversity  of  opinions. 
It  is,  indeed,  true  that  even  these  themselves  do  not  always 
go  exactly  in  the  path  of  nature,  but  wherein  they  swerve, 
U  is  so  little  that  you  may  always  see  the  track;  as  horses 
that  are  led,  make  many  bounds  and  curvets,  but  'tis 
always  at  the  length  of  the  halter,  and  they  still  follow  him 
that  leads  tliem;  and  as  a  young  hawk  takes  its  flight,  but 
still  under  the  restraint  of^its  tether.  "  Exsilia,  tormenta, 
bella,  nwrbos,  naufragia  meditare,  .  .  .  ut  imllo  sis 
malo  tiro."  *  What  good  will  this  curiosity  do  us,  to  an- 
ticipate all  the  inconveniences  of  human  nature,  and  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  with  so  much  trouble  against  things  which, 
peradventure,  will  never  befall  us?  "Parempassis  tristitiam 
facit,  pati  posse;  "  \  not  only  the  blow,  but  the  wind  of  tlie 
blow  strikes  us;  or,  like  phrenetic  people — for  certainly  it 
is  a  frenzy — to  go  immediiitely  and  whip  yourself,  be- 
cause it  may  so  fall  out  that  Fortune  may  one  day  make 
you  undergo  it;  and  to  put  on  your  furred  gown  at  mid- 
summer, because  you  will  stand  in  need  of  it  at  Christmas! 
Throw  yourselves,  say  they,  into  the  experience  of  all  the 
evils,  the  most  extreme  evils  that  can  possibly  befall  you, 
and  so  be  assured  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  most 
easy  and  most  natural  way,  would  be  to  banish  even  the 
thoughts  of  them;  they  will  not  come  soon  enough;  their 
true  being  will  not  continue  with  us  long  enough:  our  mind 
must  lengthen  and  extend  them;  we  must  incorporate 
them  in  us  beforehand,  and  there  entertain  them,  asif  they 
would  not  otherwise  sufficiently  press  upon  our  senses,- 
"  We  shall  find  them  heavy  enough  when  they  come,"  says 
one  of  our  masters,  of  none  of  the  tender  sects,  but  of  the 
most  severe;  "in  the  meantime,  favor  thyself;  believe 
what  pleases  thee  best:  what  good  will  it  do  thee  to  antici- 
pate thy  ill  fortune,  to  lose  the  present  for  fear  of  the 
future;   and  to  make  thyself  miserable  now,  because  thou 

*  "  Meditate  upon  banisliments,  tortures,  wars,  diseases,  and 
shipwrecks,  that  thou  mayest  not  be  a  novice  in  any  disaster." — 
Seneca,  Kp.,  91,  107. 

f  "  It  troubles  men  as  much  that  they  may  possibly  suffer,  as  if 
they  really  did  suffer." — Idem,  ibid.  74. 
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;ift  to  be  so  in  time?^'  These  are  his  words.  Science, 
iiuleed,  does  us  one  good  office,  in  instructing  us  exactly  as 
to  the  dimensions  of  evils, 

"  ('uris  acuens  mortalia  corda!  "* 

"Twere  pity  that  any  part  of  their  greatness  should  escape 
our  sense  and  knowledge. 

'Tis  certain  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  preparation  for 
death  has  administered  more  torment  than  the  thing  itself. 
It  was  of  old  truly  said,  and  by  a  very  judicious  author, 
'^  Minus  afficit  sensas  fat ig alio,  quam  cogitatio."  \  The 
sentiment  of  present  death  sometimes,  of  itself,  animates 
us  with  a  prompt  resolution  not  to  avoid  a  thing  that  is 
utterly  inevitable:  many  gladiators  have  been  seen  in  the 
olden  time,  who,  after  having  fought  timorously  and  ill, 
have  courageously  entertained  death,  offering  their  throats 
to  the  enemies'  sword  and  bidding  them  despatch.  The 
sight  of  future  death  requires  a  courage  that  is  slow,  and 
consequently  hard  to  be  got.  If  you  know  not  how  to  die, 
never  trouble  yourself;  nature  will,  at  the  time,  fully  and 
sufficiently  instruct  you:  she  will  exactly  do  that  business 
for  you;  take  you  no  care — 

"  Incertam  frustra,  mortales,  funeris  boram 
Quaeritis,  et  qua  sit  mors  aditura  via."  .  .  . 

"Poena  minor,  certam  subito  perferre  ruinam; 
Quod  timeas,  gravius  sustinuisse  diu."  J 

We  trouble  life  by  the  care  of  death,  and  death  by  the  care 
of  life:  the  one  torments,  the  other  frights  us.  It  is  not 
against  death  that  we  prepare,  that  is  too  momentary  a 
thing;  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  suffering,  without  conse- 
quence, and  without  damage,  does  not  deserve  especial 
precepts:  to  say  the  truth,  we  prepare  ourselves  against 
the  preparations  of  death.  Philosophy  ordains  that  we 
should  always  have  death  before  our  eyes,  to  see  and   con- 

*  "  Sharpening  mortals  by  care." — Virgil,    Oeorg.,  i.  \2Z. 

\  *' SufEering  itself  less  afflicts  the  senses  than  tbe  apprebension 
of  suffering." — Quintilian,  Inst.  Orat.,  i.  12. 

X  "Mortals,  in  vain  you  seek  to  know  tbe  bour  of  death,  and 
how  it  will  come  upon  you." — Propertius,  ii.  27,  1.  "  'Tis  less 
painful  to  undergo  sudden  destruction:  'tis  bard  to  bear  that  which 
you  long  fear.  ' — Incert.  Auct. 
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sider  it  before  tlie  time,  ami  then  gives  us  rules  and  pre- 
cautious to  provide  that  this  foresight  and  thouglit  do  us 
no  harm:  just  so  do  physiciaus,  who  throw  us  into  diseases, 
to  the  end  they  may  have  wliereon  to  employ  their  drugs  and 
their  art.  If  we  have  not  known  hjiw  to-luLe,  'tis  injustice 
to  teach  us  how  to  die,  aud  make  the  end  difforrn  from  all 
the  rest:  if  we  have  known  how  to  live  firmly  and  quietly, 
we  shall  know  how  to  die  so  too.  They  may  boast  as  much 
as  they  please,  "  Tota  jjhilosophortivi  vita,  commentatio 
mortis  est;"*  but  I  fancy  that,  though  it  be  the  end,  it  is 
not  the  aim  of  life;  'tis  its  end,  its  extremity,  but  not 
nevertheless  its  object;  it  ought  itself  to  be  its  own  aim 
and  design;  its  true  study  is  to  order,  govern,  and  suffer 
itself.  In  the  number  of  several  other  offices,  that  the 
general  and  principal  chapter  of  Knowing  how  to  live  com- 
prehends, is  this  article  of  Knowing  how  to  die;  and,  did 
not  our  fears  give  it  weight,  one  of  the  lightest  too. 

To  judge  of  them  by  utility  and  by  the  naked  truth,  the 
lessons  of  simplicity  are  not  much  inferior  to  those  which 
learning  teaches  us:  nay,  quite  the  contrary.  Men  differ  in 
sentiment  and  force;  we  must  lead  them  to  their  own  good 
according  to  their  capacities  aud  by  various  ways: 

"  Quo  me  cumque  rapit  tempestas,  deferor  hospes."  f 

I  never  saw  any  peasant  among  my  neighbors  cogitate 
with  what  countenance  and  assurance  he  should  pass  over 
his  last  hour;  natu.r^_tgiiches  him  not  to  think„Qf.i:leath  till 
he  is  dying;  and  then  he  does  it  with  a  better  grace  than 
Aii&tolle,  upon  whom  death  presses  with  a  double  weight, 
both  of  itself  and  of  so  long  a  premeditation;  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  the  opinion  of  Caesar,  that  the  least  premedi- 
tated death  was  the  easiest  and  the  most  happy.  "Pins 
dolet  qnam  7iecesse  est,  qiii  anti  dolet,  quam  necesse  est."  X 
The  sharpness  of  this  imagination  springs  from  our 
curiosity:  'tis  thus  we  ever  impede  ourselves,  desiring  to 
anticipate  and  regulate  natural  prescripts.     It  is  only   for 

*  "  That  the  wliole  life  of  a  philosopher  is  the  meditation  of  his 
death." — CiCERO,  Tusc.  Qikbs.,  i.  30. 

I  "  Wherever  the  tempest  drives  me,  there  I  abide  as  a  guest." — 
Horace,  Ep.  i.  1,  15. 

X  "  He  grieves  me  more  than  is  necessary,  who  grieves  before  it  is 
necessary." — Seneca,  Ep.  95. 
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the  doctors  to  tline  worse  for  it,  wlien  in  the  best  health, 
and  to  frown  at  the  image  of  death;  the  common  sort 
stand  in  need  of  no  remedy  or  consolation,  but  just  in  the 
shock,  and  when  the  blow  comes;  and  consider  on't  no 
more  than  just  what  they  endure.  Is  it  not,  then,  as  we 
say,  that  the  stolidity  and  want  of  apprehension  in  the 
vulgar  give  them  that  patience  in  present  evils,  and  that 
profound  carelessness  of  future  sinister  accidents?  That 
their  souls,  in  being  more  gross  and  dull,  are  less  penetrable 
and  not  so  easily  moved  ?  If  it  be  so,  let  us  henceforth,  in 
God's  name,  teach  nothing  but  ignorance:  'tis  the  utmost 
fruit  the  sciences  promise  us,  to  which  this  stolidity  so 
gently  leads  its  disciples. 

We  have  no  want  of  good  masters,  interpreters  of  natural 
simplicity.  S^ocrates  shall  be  one;  for,  as  I  remember,  he 
speaks  someti)ing  to  this  purpose  to  the  Judges  who  sat 
upon  his  life  and  death.*  "  I  am  afraid,  my  masters,  that 
if  I  entreat  you  not  to  put  me  to  death,  I  shall  confirm  the 
charge  of  my  accusers,  which  is,  that  I  pretend  to  be  wiser 
than  others,  as  having  some  more  secret  knowledge  of 
things  that  are  above  and  below  us.  I  have  neither  fre- 
quented nor  known  death,  nor  have  ever  seen  any  person 
that  has  tried  its  qualities,  from  whom  to  inform  myself. 
Such  as  fear  it,  presuppose  they  know  it;  as  for  my  pai't,  I 
neither  know  what  it  is,  nor  what  they  do  in  the  other 
world.  Death  is,  perad venture,  an  indifferent  thing;  per- 
adventure,  a  thing  to  be  desired.  'Tis  nevertheless  to  be 
believed,  if  it  be  a  transmigration  from  one  place  to  another, 
that  it  is  a  bettering  of  one's  condition  to  go  and  live  with 
so  many  great  persons  deceased,  and  to  be  exempt  from 
having  any  more  to  do  with  unjust  and  corrupt  judges;  if 
it  be  an  annihilation  of  our  being,  'tis  yet  a  bettering  of 
one's  condition  to  enter  into  a  long  and  peaceable  night;  we 
find  nothing  more  sweet  in  life  than  quiet  repose  and  a 
profound  sleep,  without  dreams.  The  things  that  I  know 
to  be  evil,  as  to  injure  one's  neighbor,  and  to  disobey  one's 
superior,  whether  it  be  God  or  man,  I  carefully  avoid;  such 
as  I  do  not  know  whether  they  be  good  or  evil,  I  cannot 
fear  thetn.  If  I  am  to  die  and  leave  you  alive,  the  gods 
alone  only  know  w'hether  it  will  go  better  with  you  or  with 

*  That  wliicb  follows  is  taken  from  Apology  of  Socrates  in 
Plato,  chap.  17,  etc. 
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me.  Wherefore,  as  to  what  concerns  me,  you  may  do  as 
you  shall  thiuk  fit.  But  according  to  my  method  of  advis- 
ing just  and  profitable  tilings,  1  say  that  you- will  do  your 
consciences  more  right,  to  set  me  at  liberty,  unless  yon  see 
further  into  my  cause  than  I  do;  and,  judging  according 
to  my  past  actions,  both  public  aud  private,  according  to 
my  intentions,  and  according  to  the  profit  that  so  many  of 
our  citizens,  both  young  and  old,  daily  extract  from  my 
conversation,  aud  the  fruit  that  you  all  reap  from  me,  you 
cannot  more  duly  acquit  yourself  toward  my  merit,  than 
in  ordering  that,  my  poverty  considered,  I  should  be  main- 
tained at  the  Prytaneum,  at  the  public  expense,  a  thing 
that  I  have  often  known  you,  with  less  reason,  grant  to 
others.  Do  not  impute  it  to  obstinacy  or  disdain,  that  I 
do  not,  according  to  the  custom,  supplicate  and  go  about 
to  move  you  to  commiseration.  I  have  both  friends  and 
kindred,  not  being,  as  Homer  says,*  begotten  of  wood  or  of 
a  stone,  no  more  than  others,  who  might  well  present 
themselves  before  you  with  tears  and  mourning,  and  1  have 
three  desolate  children  with  whom  to  move  you  to  com- 
passion; but  I  should  do  a  shame  to  our  city  at  the  age  I 
am,  and  in  the  reputation  of  wisdom  which  is  now  charged 
against  me,  to  appear  in  such  an  abject  form.  What 
would  men  say  of  the  other  Athenians?  I  have  always 
admonished  those  who  have  frequented  my  lectures,  not  to 
redeem  their  lives  by  an  unbecoming  action;  and  in  the 
wars  of  my  country,  at  Amphipolis,  Potidea,  Delia,  and 
other  expeditious  where  I  have  been,  I  have  effectually 
manifested  how  far  I  was  from  securing  my  safety  by  my 
sliame.  I  should,  moreover,  compromise  your  duty,  aud 
should  invite  you  to  unbecoming  things;  for  'tis  not  for 
my  prayers  to  persuade  you,  but  for  the  pure  and  solid 
reasons  of  justice.  You  have  sworn  to  the  gods  to  keep 
yourselves  upright;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  I  suspected 
you,  or  would  recriminate  upon  you  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  are  so;  and  I  should  testify  against  myself,  not  to 
believe  them  as  I  ouglit,  mistrusting  their  conduct,  aud  not 
purely  committing  my  affair  into  their  hands.  I  wholly 
rely  upon  them;  and  hold  myself  assured  they  will  do  in 
this  what  shall  be  most  fit  both  for  you  and  for  me;  good 
men,  whether  living  or  dead,  have  no  reason  to  fear  the 
gods." 

*  Odyssey,  xix,  163. 
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Is  not  this  an  innocent  child's  pleading  of  an  unimagin- 
able loftiness,  true,  frank,  and  just,  unexampled?  and  in 
what  a  necessity  employed!  Truly,  he  had  very  good 
reason  to  prefer  it  before  tbatwliich  the  great  orator  Lysias 
had  penned  for  him:  admirably  coucbed,  indeed,  in  tbe 
judiciary  style,  butunwortby  of  so  noble  a  criminal.  Had 
a  suppliant  voice  been  heard  out  of  the  mouth  of  Socrates, 
that  lofty  virtue  bad  struck  sail  in  the  height  of  its  glory; 
and  ought  his  rich  and  powerful  nature  to  have  committed 
her  defense  to  art,  and,  in  her  highest  proof,  have  renounced 
truth  and  simplicity,  the  ornaments  of  his  speaking,  to 
adorn  and  deck  herself  with  the  embellishments  of  figures, 
and  the  flourishes  of  a  premeditated  speech?  He  did  very 
wisely,  and  like  himself,  not  to  corrupt  the  tenor  of  an 
incorrupt  life,*  and  so  sacred  an  image  of  the  human  form, 
to  spin  out  his  decrepitude  another  year,  and  to  betray  the 
immortal  memory  of  that  glorious  end.  He  owed  his  life 
not  to  himself,  but  to  the  example  of  tbe  world;  had  it  not 
been  a  public  damage,  that  he  should  have  concluded  it 
after  a  lazy  and  obscure  manner?  Assuredly,  that  careless 
and  indifferent  consideration  of  his  death  deserved  that 
posterity  should  consider  it  so  much  the  more,  as  indeed 
they  did;  and  there  is  nothing  so  just  in  justice  than  that 
which  fortune  ordained  for  his  recommendation;  for  tbe 
Athenians  abominated  all  those  who  had  been  causers  of 
his  death  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  avoided  them  as  ex- 
communicated persons,  and  looked  upon  everything  as 
polluted  that  had  been  touched  by  them;  no  one  would 
wash  with  them  in  the  public  baths,  none  would  salute  or 
own  acquaintance  with  them:  so  that,  at  last,  unable 
longer  to  support  this  public  hatred,  they  hanged  them- 
selves. 

If  any  one  shall  think  that,  among  so  many  other 
examples  that  I  had  to  choose  out  of  in  the  sayings  of 
Socrates  for  my  present  purpose,  I  have  made  an  ill  choice 
of  this,  and  shall  judge  this  discourse  of  his  elevated  above 
common  conceptions,  I  must  tell  them  that  I  have  pur- 
posely selected  it;  for  I  am  of  another  opinion,  and  hold  it 
to  be  a  discourse,  in  rank  and  simplicity,  much  below  and 
behind  common  conceptions,  He  re})resents,  in  an  inarti- 
ficial boldness  and    infantine  security,  the    pure  and  first 

*  Seneca,  Ep.  31. 
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impression  'a\\(\  ignorance  of  nature;  for  it  is  to  be  believed 
that  we  liave  naturally  a  fear  of  pain,  but  not  of  death,  by 
reason  of  itself;  'tis  a  part  of  our  being,  and  no  less  essen- 
tial than  living.  To  what  end  should  nature  have  begotten 
in  us  a  hatred  to  it  and  a  horror  of  it,  considering  that  it 
is  of  sogreat  utility  to  lier  in  maintaining  the  succession 
and  vicissitude  of  her  works?  and  that  in  this  universal 
republic,  it  conduces  more  to  birth  and  augmentation,  than 
to  loss  or  ruin? 

"  Sic  rerurn  summa  novatur."  * 

"Mille  animas  una  necata  dedit."  f 

"The  failing  of  one  life  is  the  passage  to  a  thousand  other 
lives."  Nature  has  imprinted  in  beasts  the  care  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  conservation;  they  proceed  so  far  as  to 
be  timorous  of  being  worse,  of  hitting  or  hurting  them- 
selves, of  our  haltering  and  beating  them,  accidents  subject 
to  their  sense  and  experience;  but  that  we  should  kill 
them,  they  cannot  fear,  nor  have  they  the  faculty  to  imagine 
and  conclude  such  a  thing  as  death;  it  is  said,  indeed, 
that  we  see  Lhem  not  only  cheerfully  undergo  it,  horses  for 
the  most  part  neighing  and  swans  singing  when  they  die, 
but,  moreover,  seek  it  at  need,  of  which  elephants  have 
given  many  examples. 

But  besides,  is  not  the  way  of  arguing  which  Socrates 
here  makes  use  of,  equally  admirable  both  in  simplicity 
and  vehemence?  Truly,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  speak  like 
Aristotle,  and  to  live  like  Caesar,  than  to  speak  and  live  as 
Socrates  did;  there  lies  the  extreme  degree  of  perfection 
and  difficulty;  art  cannot  reach  it.  Now,  our  faculties  are 
not  so  trained  up:  we  do  not  try,  we  do  not  know  them; 
we  invest  ourselves  with  those  of  others,  and  let  our  own  lie 
idle;  as  some  one  may  say  of  me,  that  I  have  here  only 
made  a  nosegay  of  culled  flowers,  and  have  brought  noth- 
ing of  my  own  but  the  thread  that  tics  them. 

In  earnest,  I  have  so  far  yielded  to  the  public  opinion, 
that  those  borrowed  ornaments  accompany  me,  but  I  would 
not  have  them  totally  cover  and  hide  me;  that  is  quite  con- 
trary to  my  design,  who  desire  to  make  a  show  of  nothing 
but  what  is  my  own,  and  what  is  my  own  by  nature;  and 
had  I  taken  my  own    advice,   I  had  at  all  hazards  spoken 

*  Lucretius,  ii.  74.  +  Ovid,  Fasti,  i.  380. 
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purely  alone.  I  more  and  moro  load  myself  every  day,* 
beyond  my  purpose  and  first  method,  upon  the  uccount  of 
idlenesss  and  tlie  humor  of  the  age.  If  it  misbecome  me, 
as  I  believe  it  does,  "tis  no  matter;  it  may  be  of  use  to  some 
others.  Such  there  are  who  quote  Plato  and  Homer,  who 
never  saw  either  of  them;  and  as  I  also  liave  taken  things 
out  of  places  far  enough  distant  from  their  source.  With- 
out pains  and  without  learning,  havinga  thousand  volumes 
about  me  in  the  place  where  I  write,  I  can  presently  bor- 
row, if  I  please,  from  a  dozen  such  scrap-gatherers,  people 
about  whom  I  do  not  much  trouble  myself,  wherewith  to 
trick  up  this  treatise  of  Physiognomy;  there  needs  no  more 
but  a  preliminary  epistle  of  the  German  cut  to  stuff  me 
with  illustrations.  And  so  ^tis  we  go  a  begging  for  a  tick- 
lish glory,  cheating  the  sottish  world.  These  lumber  pies 
of  commonplaces,  wherewith  so  many  furnish  theirstudies, 
are  of  little  use  but  to  common  subjects,  and  serve  but  to 
show  us,  and  not  to  direct  us:  a  ridiculous  fruit  of  learn- 
ing that  Socrates  so  pleasantly  discusses  against  Euthyde- 
mus.  I  have  seen  books  made  of  things  that  were  never 
eitlier  studied  or  understood;  the  author  committing  to 
several  of  his  learned  friends  the  examination  of  this  and 
t'otlier  matter  to  compile  it,  contenting  himself,  for  his 
share,  with  having  projected  the  design,  and  by  his  in- 
dustry to  have  tied  together  this  faggot  of  unknown  pro- 
visions; the  ink  and  paper,  at  least,  are  his.  This  is  to 
buy  or  borrow  a  book,  and  not  to  make  one;  'tis  to  show 
men  not  that  he  can  make  a  book,  but  that,  whereof  they 
may  be  in  doubt,  he  cannot  make  one.  A  president,  in 
my  hearing,  boasted  that  he  had  cluttered  together  two 
hundred  and  odd  commonplaces  in  one  of  his  judgments; 
in  telling  which,  he  deprived  himself  of  the  glory  he  had 
got  by  it:  in  my  opinion,  a  pusillanimous  and  absurd 
vanity  for  such  a  subject  and  such  a  person.  I  do  quite 
contrary;  and  among  so  many  borrowed  things,  am  glad  if 
I  can  steal  one,  disguising  and  altering  it  for  some  new 
service;  at  the  hazard  of  having  it  said   that  'tis  for  want 

*  In  fact,  the  first  edition  of  the  Essays  (Bordeaux,  1580),  has  very 
few  quotations.  These  became  more  numerous  in  the  edition  of 
1588;  but  the  multitude  of  classical  texts  which  at  times  encumber 
Montaigne's  page,  only  dates  from  the  posthumous  edition  of  1595; 
he  had  made  these  collections  in  the  four  last  years  of  his  life,  as  an 
amusement  of  his  "idleness." — Leclbbc. 
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of  understanding  its  natural  use;  I  give  it  some  particular 
address  of  my  own  hand,  to  the  end  it  may  not  be  so  ab- 
sohitely  foreign.  These  set  their  thefts  in  show,  and  vahie 
themselves  upon  them,  and  so  have  more  credit  with  the 
the  laws  than  I;  we  naturalists*  think  that  there  is  a  great 
and  incomparable  preference  in  the  honor  of  invention 
over  that  of  quotation. 

*If  I  would  have  spoken  by  learning,  I  had  spoken  sooner; 
I  had  written  in  a  time  nearer  to  my  stndies,  when  I  had 
more  wit  and  better  memory;  and  should  sooner  have 
trusted  to  the  vigor  of  that  age  than  of  this,  would  I  have 
professed  writing.  And  what  if  this  gracious  favor  f  whicii 
fortune  has  lately  offered  me  npon  tlie  account  of  this 
work,  had  befallen  me  in  that  time  of  my  life,  instead  of 
this,  wherein  'tis  equally  desirable  to  possess,  soon  to  be 
lost!  Two  of  my  acquaintance,  great  men  in  this  faculty, 
have,  in  my  opinion,  lost  half,  in  refusing  to  publish  at 
forty  years  old,  that  they  might  stay  till  threescore.  Ma- 
turity has  its  defects  as  well  as  green  years,  and  worse;  and 
old  age  is  as  unfit  for  this  kind  of  business  as  for  any  other. 
He  who  commits  his  decrepitude  to  tlie  press,  plays  the 
fool  if  he  thinks  to  squeeze  anything  out  thncee,  that  does 
not  relish  of  dreaming,  dotage  and  driveling;  the  mind 
grows  costive  and  thick  in  growing  old.  I  deliver  my 
ignorance  in  pomp  and  state,  and  my  learning  meagerly 
and  poorly:  this  accidentally  and  accessorily,  that  princi- 
pally and  exjjressly;  and  write  specifically  of  nothing,  but 
notliing,  nor  of  any  science  but  of  that  inscience.  I  have 
chosen  a  time  when  my  life,  which  I  am  to  give  an  ac- 
count of,  lies  wholly  before  me:  what  remains  has  more  to 
do  with  death;  and  of  my  death  itself,  siiould  I  find  it  a 
prating  death,  as  others  do,  I  would  willingly  give  an  ac- 
count at  my  departure. 

Socrates  was  a  perfect  exemplar  in  all  great  qualities, 
and  I  am  vexed  that  lie  had  so  deformed  a  face  and  body 
as  is  said,  and  so  unsuitable  to  the  beauty  of  his  soul,  him- 
self being  so  amorous  and  such  an  admirer  of  beauty: 
Nature  did  him  wrong.  There  is  nothing  more  probable 
than  the  conformity  and  relation  of  the  body  to  the  soul: 
"  Ipsi  animi  magni  refert,  quail  in  corpore  locati  sint: 

*  Lovers  of  the  natural  and  true. 

f  His  acquaintance  witli  Mademoiselle  de  Qournay. 
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multa  enim  e  coi'pore  existunt,  qucB  acuant  mentem:  miiJta, 
quce  obiundantj"  *  this  refers  to  an  unnatural  ugliness 
and  deformity  of  limbs;  but  we  call  ugliness  also  an 
unseemliness  at  first  sight,  which  is  principally  lodged  in 
the  face,  and  disgusts  us  on  very  slight  grounds,  by  the 
complexion,  a  spot,  a  rugged  countenance,  for  some  reasons 
often  wholly  inexplicable,  in  members  nevertheless  of  good 
symmetry  and  perfect.  The  deformity,  that  clothed  a 
very  beautiful  soul  in  La  Boetie,  f  was  of  this  predicament; 
that  superficial  ugliness,  which  nevertheless  is  always  the 
most  imperious,  is  of  least  prejudice  to  the  state  of  the 
mind,  and  of  little  certainty  in  the  opinion  of  men.  The 
otlier,  which  by  a  more  proper  name,  is  called  deformity, 
more  substantial,  strikes  deeper  in.  Not  every  shoe  of 
smooth  shining  leather,  but  every  shoe  well  made,  shows 
the  shape  of  the  foot  within.  As  Socrates  said  of  his,  it 
betrayed  equal  ugliness  in  his  soul,  had  he  not  corrected  it 
by  education;  J  but  in  saying  so,  I  believe  he  did  but  scoff, 
as  his  custom  was;    never  so  excellent  a  soul  made  itself. 

1  cannot  often  enough  repeat  how  great  an  esteem  I  have 
for  beauty,  that  potent  ancl  advantageous  quality;  he  called 
it  "  a  short  tyranny,"  and  Plato,  "  the  privilege  of  nature." 
We  have  nothing  that  excels  it  in  reputation;  it  has  the 
first  place  in  the  commerce  of  men;  it  presents  itself  in 
the  front;  seduces  and  prepossesses  our  judgments  with 
great  authority  and  wonderful  impression.  Phryne  had 
lost  her  cause  in  the  hands  of  an  excellent  advocate,  if, 
opening  her  robe,  she  had  not  corrupted  her  judges  by  the 
luster  of  her  beauty. §  And  I  find  that  Cyrus,  Alexander, 
and  Cffisar,  the  three  masters  of  the  world,  never  neglected 
beauty  in  their  greatest  affairs;  no  more  did  the  first 
Scipio.  The  same  word  in  Greek  signifies  both  fair  and 
good;  II  and  the  Holy  Word  often  says  good,  when  it  means 

*  "It  is  of  great  consequence  in  what  bodies  souls  are  placed,  for 
many  things  spring  from  the  body  that  sharpen  the  mind,  and  many 
that  blunt  and  dull  it." — Cicero,  Tiisc.  Quces.,  i.  33. 

f  Which  Cotton  translates  "  of  Booetia." 

X  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quaes,,  iv.  37;   De  Facto,  c.  5. 

§  Sextus  Empiricus  adversus  Mathematicos,  x.  1,  and  Quintilian, 
Inst.  Orat.,  ii.  15;  but  Athenseus  attributes  the  honor  of  her  victory 
to  Hyperides,  the  celebrated  orator,  who  was  her  counsel. 

jj  KcxXoi  HclyaboS. 
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fair;  I  slionld  willingly  maintain  the  priority  in  goocl 
things,  according  to  the  song  that  Plato  *  calls  an  idle 
thing,  taken  out  of  some  ancient  poet;  "health,  beauty, 
riches."  Aristotle  says  that  the  right  of  command  apper- 
tains to  the  beautiful;  and  that,  when  there  is  a  person 
whose  beauty  comes  near  the  images  of  the  gods,  venera- 
tion is  equally  due  to  him.  f  To  him  who  asked  why  people 
oftener  and  longer  frequent  the  company  of  handsome 
persons:  "That  question,"  said  he,  "is  only  to  be  asked 
by  the  blind."  \  Most  of  the  philosophers,  and  the  great- 
est, paid  for  their  schooling,  and  acquired  wisdom  by  the 
favor  and  mediation  of  their  beauty.  Not  only  in  the  men 
that  serve  me,  but  also  in  the  beasts,  I  consider  it  within 
two  fingers'  breadth  of  goodness. 

And  yet  I  fancy  that  those  features  and  molds  of  face, 
and  those  lineaments,  by  which  men  guess  at  our  internal 
complexions  and  our  fortunes  to  come,  is  a  thing  that  does 
not  very  directly  and  simply  lie  under  the  chapter  of  beauty 
and  deformity,  no  more  than  every  good  odor  and  serenity 
of  air  promises  health,  nor  all  fog  and  stink,  infection  in  a 
time  of  pestilence.  Such  as  accuse  ladies  of  contradicting 
their  beauty  by  their  manners,  do  not  always  hit  right;  for, 
in  a  face  which  is  none  of  the  best,  there  may  dwell  some 
air  of  probity  and  trust;  as  on  the  contrary,  I  have  read, 
between  two  beautiful  eyes,  menaces  of  a  dangerous  and 
malignant  nature.  There  are  favorable  physiognomies,  so 
that  in  a  crowd  of  victorious  enemies,  you  shall  presently 
choose,  among  men  you  never  saw  before,  one  rather  than 
another,  to  whom  to  surrender,  and  with  whom  to  intrust 
your  life;  and  yet  not  properly  upon  the  consideration  of 
beauty. 

A  person's  look  is  but  a  feeble  warranty;  and  yet  it  is 
something  considerable  too;  and  if  I  had  to  lash  them,  I 
would  most  severely  scourge  the  wicked  ones  who  belie  and 
betray  the  promises  that  nature  has  planted  in  their  fore- 
heads; I  should  with  greater  severity  punish  malice  under 
a  mild  and  gentle  aspect.  It  seems  as  if  there  were  some 
lucky  and  some  unlucky  faces;  and  I  believe  there  is  some 
art  in  distinguishing  affable  from  merely  simple  faces, 
severe  from  rugged,  malicious  from  2")ensive,  scornful  from 

*  In  the  Gorgias.  f  Politics,  i.  3. 

X  Diogenes  Laertius,  v.  20. 
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iiieliincholic,  and  such  other  bordering  qualities.  There 
are  beauties  which  are  not  only  haughty,  but  sour,  and 
others  that  are  not  only  gentle  but  more  than  that,  insipid; 
to  prognosticate  from  them  future  events,  is  a  matter  that 
I  shall  leave  undecided. 

I  have,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  as  to  my  own  concern, 
simply  and  implicity  embraced  this  ancient  rule,  *'  That 
we  cannot  fail  in  following  Nature,"  and  that  the  sovereign 
precept  is  to  "  conform  ourselves  to  her."  I  have  not,  as 
Socrates  did,  corrected  my  natural  composition  by  the  force 
of  reason,  and  have  not  in  the  least  disturbed  my  inclina- 
tion by  art;  I  have  let  myself  go  as  I  came;  I  contend  not; 
my  two  principal  parts  live,  of  their  own  accord,  in  peace 
and  good  intelligence,  but  my  nurse's  milk,  thank  God, 
was  tolerably  wholesome  and  good.  Shall  I  say  this  by  the 
way?  that  I  see,  in  greater  esteem  than  'tis  worth,  and  in 
use  solely  among  ourselves,  a  certain  image  of  scholastic 
probity,  a  slave  to  precepts,  and  fettered  with  hope  and 
fear.  I  would  have  it  such  as  that  laws  and  religions 
should  not  make,  but  perfect  and  authorize  it;  that  finds 
it  has  wherewithal  to  support  itself  without  help,  born  and 
rooted  in  us  from  the  seed  of  universal  reason,  imprinted 
in  every  man  by  nature.  That  reason  which  straightens 
Socrates  fi-om  his  vicious  bend,  renders  him  obedient  to 
the  gods  and  men  of  authority  in  his  city;  courageous  in 
death,  not  because  his  soul  is  immortal,  but  because  he  is 
mortal.  'Tis  a  doctrine  ruinous  to  all  government,  and 
much  more  hurtful  than  ingenious  and  subtle,  which  per- 
suades the  people  that  a  religious  belief  is  alone  sufficient, 
and  without  conduct,  to  satisfy  the  divine  justice.  Use  de- 
monstrates to  us  a  vast  distinction  between  devotion  and 
conscience. 

I  have  a  favorable  aspect,  both  in  form  and  interpre- 
tation. 

"  Quid  dixi,  habere  me?  imo  habui,  Clireme."  * 
"Heu!  tantum  attriti  corporis  ossa  vides;"-}- 

and  that  makes  quite  a  contrary  show  to  that  of  Socrates. 
It  has  often  befallen  me,  that  upon  the  mere  credit  of  my 

*  "  Have,  did  I  say?  no,  Chremes,  I  had." — Terence,  Heaut.,  act 
L  sc.  1,  V,  42. 

f  "Alas,  of  a  worn  body  thou  but  seest  the  bones." 
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presence  and  ;ur,  persons  wholiad  no  manner  of  knowledge 
of  me,  have  put  a  very  great  conndenee  in  me,  Avhetlier  in 
their  own  affairs  or  mine;  and  I  inive  in  foreign  parts  thence 
obtained  singnlar  and  rare  favors.  But  the  two  following 
examples  are,  peradventure,  worth  particular  relation:  a 
certain  person  planned  to  surprise  my  house  and  me  in  it; 
his  scheme  was  to  come  to  my  gates  alone,  and  to  be  im- 
portunate to  be  let  in.  I  knew  him  by  name,  and  had  fair 
reason  to  repose  confidence  in  him,  as  being  my  neighbor 
and  something  related  to  me.  I  caused  the  gates  to  be 
opened  to  him,  as  I  do  to  every  one.  There  I  found  him, 
with  every  appearance  of  alarm,  his  horse  panting,  and  all 
in  a  foam.  He  presently  popped  in  my  eai's  this  flim-flam: 
"  That,  about  half  a  league  off,  he  had  met  with  a  certain 
enemy  of  his,  whom  I  also  knew,  and  had  heard  of  their 
quarrel;  that  his  enemy  had  given  him  a  very  brisk  chase, 
and  that  having  been  surprised  in  disorder,  and  his  party 
being  too  weak,  he  had  fled  to  ni}'  gates  for  refuge;  and 
that  he  w.-ts  in  great  trouble  for  his  followers,  Avliom  (he 
said)  he  concluded  to  be  all  either  dead  or  taken."  I  inno- 
cently did  my  best  to  comfort,  assure,  and  refresh  him. 
Shortly  after  came  fouror  fiveof  his  soldiers,  who  presented 
themselves  in  the  same  countenance  and  affright,  to  get  in 
too;  and  after  them  more,  and  still  more,  very  well  mounted 
and  armed,  to  the  number  of  five  and  twenty  or  thirty, 
pretending  that  they  had  the  enemy  at  their  heels.  This 
mystery  began  a  little  to  awaken  my  suspicion;  I  was  not 
ignorant  what  an  age  I  lived  in,  how  much  my  house 
might  be  envied,  and  I  had  several  examples  of  others  of 
my  acquaintance  to  whom  a  mishap  of  this  sort  had  hap- 
pened. But,  thinking  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  by 
having  begun  to  do  a  courtesy,  unless  I  went  through  with 
it,  and  that  I  could  not  disengage  myself  from  them  with- 
out spoiling  all,  I  letmyself  go  tiie  most  natural  and  simple 
way,  as  I  always  do,  and  invited  them  all  to  come  in.  And 
in  truth  I  am  naturally  very  little  inclined  to  suspicion  and 
distrust;  I  willingly  incline  toward  excuse  and  the  gentlest 
interpretation;  I  take  men  according  to  the  common  order, 
and  do  not  more  believe  in  those  perverse  and  unnatural 
inclinations,  unless  convinced  by  manifest  evidence,  than  I 
do  in  monsters  and  miracles;  and  I  am,  moreover,  a  man 
who  willingly  commit  myself  to  Fortune,  and  throw  myself 
headlong  into  her  arms;  and  I  have  hitherto  found  more 
reason  to  applaud  than  to  blame  mj^self  for  so  doing,  hav- 
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ing  ever  found  her  more  discreet  about,  and  a  greater 
friend  to  my  affairs,  than  I  am  myself.  There  are  some 
actions  in  my  life  whereof  tlie  conduct  may  justly  be 
called  ditlicult,  or,  if  you  please,  prudent;  of  these,  sup- 
posing the  third  part  to  have  been  my  own,  doubtless  the 
other  two-thirds  were  absolutely  liers.  We  make,  methinks, 
a  mistake,  in  that  we  do  not  enough  trust  heaven  with  our 
affairs,  and  pretend  to  more  from  our  own  conduct  than 
appertains  to  us:  and  therefore  it  is  that  our  designs  so 
often  miscarry.  Heaven  is  jealous  of  the  extent  that  we 
attribute  to  the  right  of  human  prudence  above  its  own, 
and  cuts  it  ail  the  shorter  by  how  mucii  the  more  we 
amplify  it.  The  last  comers  remained  on  horseback  in  my 
courtyard,  fwhile  their  leader,  who  was  with  me  in  the 
parlor,  would  not  have  his  horse  put  up  in  the  stable, 
saying  he  should  immediately  retire,  so  soon  as  he  had 
news  of  his  men.  He  saw  himself  master  of  his  enterprise, 
and  nothing  now  remained  but  its  execution.  He  has 
since  several  times  said  (for  he  was  not  ashamed  to  tell  tlie 
story  himself)  that  my  countenance  and  frankness  had 
snatched  the  treachery  out  of  his  hands.  He  again 
mounted  his  horse;  his  followers,  who  had  their  eyes  intent 
upon  him,  to  see  when  he  would  give  the  signal,  being 
very  much  astonished  to  find  him  come  away  and  leave  his 
prey  behind  him. 

Another  time,  relying  upon  some  truce,  just  published  in 
the  army,  I  took  a  journey  through  a  very  ticklish  country. 
I  had  not  ridden  far  but  I  was  discovered,  and  two  or  tln-ee 
parties  of  hoise,  from  various  places,  were  sent  out  to  seize 
nie;  one  of  them  overtook  me  on  the  third  day,  and  I  was 
attacked  by  fifteen  or  twenty  gentlemen  in  visors,  followed 
at  a  distance  by  a  band  of  foot  soldiers.  I  was  taken, 
withdrawn  into  the  thick  of  a  neighboring  forest,  dis- 
mounted, robbed,  my  trunks  rifled,  my  money-box  taken, 
and  my  horses  and  equipage  divided  among  new  masters. 
AVe  had,  in  this  copse,  a  very  longcontest  about  my  ransom, 
which  they  set  so  high,  that  it  was  manifest  I  was  not 
known  to  them.  They  were,  moreover,  in  a  very  great 
debate  about  my  life;  and,  in  truth,  there  were  various 
circumstances  that  clearly  showed  the  danger  I  was  in. 

"  Tunc  animis  opus,  Mxie&,  tunc  pectore  firmo."  * 

*  "  Then,  ^neas,  there   was  needed  an   undaunted   courage." — 
uSneid,  vi.  261. 
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I  still  insisted  upon  the  truce,  too  willing  they  should  have 
the  gain  of  what  they  had  already  taken  from  me,  which  was 
7iot  to  be  despised,  without  promise  of  any  other  I'ansom. 
After  two  or  three  hours  that  we  had  been  in  this  place, 
and  that  they  had  mounted  me  upon  a  pitiful  jade  that 
that  was  not  likely  to  run  from  them,  and  committed  me 
to  the  guard  of  fifteen  or  twenty  harquebuseers,  and  dis- 
persed my  servants  to  others,  having  given  order  that  they 
should  carry  us  away  prisoners  several  ways,  and  I  being 
already  got  some  two  or  three  musket-shots  from  the 
place, 

"Jam  prece  Pollucis,  jam  Castoris,  implorata,"  * 

behold  a  sudden  and  unexpected  alteration;  I  saw  the 
chief  return  to  me  with  gentler  language,  making  search 
among  the  troopers  for  my  scattered  property,  and  caus- 
ing as  much  as  could  be  recovered,  to  be  restored  to  me, 
even  to  my  money-box;  but  the  best  present  they  made  me, 
was  my  liberty,  for  the  rest  did  not  much  concern  me  at 
that  time.  The  true  cause  of  so  sudden  a  change,  and  of 
this  reconsideration,  witliout  any  apparent  impulse,  and  of 
so  miraculous  a  repentance,  in  such  a  time,  in  a  planned 
and  deliberate  enterprise,  and  become  just  by  usage  (for,  at 
the  first  dash,  I  plainly  confessed  to  them  of  what  party  I 
was,  and  whither  I  was  going),  truly,  I  do  not  yet  rightly 
understand.  The  most  prominent  among  them,  who 
pulled  off  his  visor  and  told  me  his  name,  repeatedly  told 
me  at  the  time  over  and  over  again,  that  I  owed  my 
deliverance  to  my  countenance,  and  the  liberty  and  bold- 
ness of  my  speech,  that  rendered  me  unworthy  of  such  a 
misadventure,  and  should  secure  me  from  its  repetition. 
'Tis  possible  that  the  Divine  goodness  willed  to  make  use 
of  this  vain  instrument  for  my  preservation;  and  it,  more- 
over, defended  me  the  next  day  from  other  and  worse 
ambushes,  of  which  these  my  assailants  had  given  me 
warning.  The  last  of  these  two  gentlemen  is  yet  living, 
himself  to  tell  the  story;  the  first  was  killed  not  long  ago. 
If  my  face  did  not  answer  for  me,  if  men  did  not  read  in 
my  eyes  and  in  my  voice  the  innocence  of  my  intention,  I 
had  not  lived  so  long  without  quarrels  and  without  giving 
offense,  seeing  the  indiscreet  liberty  I  take  to  say,  right  or 

*  "  Having  prayed  for  the  aid  <>t'  Castor  and  Pollux." — Catullus, 
Ixvi.  65. 
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wrong,  whatever  comes  into  my  head,  and  to  judge  so 
rashly  of  tilings.  Tliis  way  may,  with  reason,  appear  un- 
ci vil,%ind  ill  adapted  to  our  way  of  conversation;  but  I 
have  never  met  with  any  who  judged  it  outrageous  or 
malicious,  oi-  that  took  offense  at  my  liberty,  if  he  had  it 
from  my  own  mouth;  words  repeated  have  another  kind  of 
sound  and  sense.  Nor  do  I  hate  any  person;  and  I  am  so 
slow  to  offend,  that  I  cannot  do  it,  even  upon  the  account 
of  reason  itself;  and  when  occasion  has  required  me  to 
sentence  criminals,  I  have  rather  chosen  to  fail  in  point  of 
justice  than  to  do  it:  "  Ui  magis  peccari  nolim,  quam 
sails  animi  ad  vindicanda  peccata  habeam."  * 

Aristotle,  ^tis  said,  was  reproached  for  having  been  too 
merciful  to  a  wicked  man:  "  I  was,  indeed,"  said  he,  "mer- 
ciful to  the  man,  but  not  to  his  wickedness."  f  Ordinary 
judgments  exasperate  themselves  to  punishment  by  the 
horror  of  the  fact:  but  it  cools  mine;  the  horror  of  the 
first  murder  makes  me  fear  a  second;  and  the  deformity 
of  the  first  cruelty -makes  me  abhor  all  imitation  of  it. 
That  may  be  applied  to  me,  who  am  but  a  Knave  of  Clubs, 
which  was  said  of  Charillus,  king  of  Sparta:  ''He  cannot 
be  good,  seeing  he  is  not  evil  to  the  wicked."  J  Or  thus — 
for  Plutarch  delivers  it  both  these  ways,  as  he  does  a  thou- 
sand other  things,  variously  and  contradictorily — "He  must 
needs  be  good,  because  he  is  so  even  to  the  wicked. "§ 
Even  as  in  lawful  actions,  I  dislike  to  employ  myself,  when 
for  such  as  are  displeased  at  it;  so,  to  say  the  truth,  in 
unlawful  things,  I  do  not  make  conscious  enough  of  em- 
ploying myself,  when  for  such  as  are  willing. 

*  "  So  that  I  bad  rather  men  should  not  commit  faults,  than  thf* 
1  should  have  the  heart  to  condemn  them." — LiVY,  xxix.  21. 

f  Diogenes  Laertius,  v.  17. 

X  Plutarch,  On  Envy  and  Hatred. 

§  "  I  cannot  imagine  in  which  of  Plutarch's  essays  Montaigne 
found  this  version." — CosTE. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

OF      EXPERIENCE. 

There  is  no  desire  more  natural  tluin  that  of  knowledge 
We  try  all  ways  that  can  lead  us  to  it;  where  reason  is 
wanting,  we  therein  employ  expeueoce. 

"  Per  varios  usus  artem  esperientia  fecit, 
Exemplo  monstrante  viam,"  * 


] 


which  is  a  means  much  more  weak  and  cheap;  but  truth 
is  no  great  thing,  that  we  ought  not  to  disdain  any 
mediation  that  will  guide  us  to  it.  Reason  has  so  many 
forms,  that  we  know  not  to  which  to  take;  experience  has 
no  fewer;  the  consequence  we  would  draw  from  the  com- 
parison of  events  is  unsure,  by  reason  tliey  are  always 
unlike.  There  is  no  quality  so  universal  in  this  image  of 
things,  as  diversity  and  variety.  Both  the  Greeks  and  the 
Latins,  and  we,  for  the  most  express  example  of  similitude, 
emplov  that  of  eggs:  and  yet  there  have  been  men,  partic- 
ularly" one  at  Delphos,  who  could  distinguish  marks  of 
ditference  among  eggs  so  well,  that  he  never  mistook  one 
for  another;  and,  having  many  hens,  could  tell  which  liad 
laid  it.  Dissimilitude  intrudes  itself  of  itself  in  our  works; 
no  art  can  arrive  at  perfect  similitude:  neither  Perrozet, 
nor  any  other  cardmarkei',  can  so  carefully  polish  and  blanch 
the  backs  of  his  cards,  that  some  gamesters  will  not  dis- 
tinguish them  by  seeing  them  only  shuffled  by  another. 
Resemblance  does  not  so  much  make  one,  as  difference 
makes  another.  Nature  has  obliged  herself  to  make 
nothing  othei-,  that  was  not  unlike. 

And  yet  I  am  not  much  pleased  with  his  opinion,  who 
thought  by  the  multitude  of  laws  to  curb  the  authority  of 
judges,  in  cutting  out  for  them  their  several  parcels;  he 
was  not  aware  that  there  is  as  much  liberty  and  latitude  in 
the  interpretation  of  laws,  as  in  their  form;  and  they  but 
fool  themselves,  who  think  to  lessen  and  stop  our  disputes 
by  recalling  us  to  the  express  words  of  the  Bible:  foras- 
much as  onr  mind  does  not  find  the  field  less  spacious 
wherein  to  controvert  the  sense  of  another,  than  to  deliver 
his  own;  and  as  if  there  were  less  animosity  and  tartness 

*  "  By  various  proofs,  experience  has  made  art:  example  sliowing 
the  way."  — Manilus,  i.  59. 
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m  commentary  than  in  invention.  We  see  how  mnch  he 
was  mistaken;  for  we  liave  more  laws  in  France  tlian  all 
tlie  rest  of  the  world  put  together,  and  more  than  would  be 
necessary  for  the  government  of  all  the  worlds  of  Epicurus: 
"Ut  olimflagitiis,  sic  mine  legibus  lahoramus:"  *  and  yet 
^  we  have  left  so  much  to  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  our 
"judges,  that  there  never  was  so  full  a  liberty  or  so  full  a 
license.  What  have  our  legislators  gained  by  culling  out 
a  hundred  thousand  particular  cases,  and  by  applying  to 
these  a  hundred  thousand  laws?  This  number  holds  no 
manner  of  proportion  with  the  infinite  diversity  of  human 
actions;  the  multiplication  of  our  inventions  will  never 
arrive  at  the  variety  of  examples;  add  to  these  a  hundred 
times  as  many  more,  it  will  still  not  happen,  that  of  events 
to  come,  there  shall  one  be  found  that,  in  this  vast  number 
of  millions  of  events  so  chosen  and  recorded,  shall  so  tally 
with  any  other  one,  and  be  so  exactly  coupled  and  matched 
with  it,  that  there  will  not  remain  some  circumstance  and 
diversity  which  will  require  a  diverse  judgment.  There  is 
little  relation  between  our  actions,  which  are  in  perpetual 
mutation,  and  fixed  and  immutable  laws;  the  most  to  be 
desired,  are  those  that  are  the  most  rare,  the  most  simple 
and  general:  and  I  am  even  of  opinion,  that  we  had  better 
have  none  at  all,  than  to  have  them  in  sa._prodigiaus  .a 
number  as  we  have. 

Nature  always  gives  them  better  and  happier  than  those 
we  make  ourselves.  Witness  the  picture  of  the  Golden  Age 
of  the  poets,  and  the  state  wherein  we  see  nations  live, 
who  have  no  other:  some  there  are,  who  for  their  only 
judge,  take  the  first  passer-by  that  travels  along  their 
mountains,!  ^o  determine  their  cause:  and  others  who,  on 
their  market  day,  choose  out  some  one  among  them  upon 
the  spot  to  decide  their  controversies.  What  danger  would 
there  be,  that  the  wisest  among  us  should  so  determine 
ours,  according  to  occurrences,  and  at  sight,  without  obli- 
gation of  example  and  consequence?  For  every  foot,  its 
own  shoe.  Kiiig  Ferdinand,  sending  colonies  to  the  Indies, 
wisely  provided  that  they  should    not   carry   along   with 

*  "  So  that  as  formerly  we  were   oppressed  witli    wickedness,  we 
are  now  oppressed  with  laws." — Tacitus,  Annal.,  iii.  25. 

f  Coste  is  of   opinion   that.  Montaigne  here  refers  more  especiallj/ 
to  the  little  republic  of  San  Marino. 
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them  any  students  of  the  long-robe,  for  fear  lest  suits 
should  get  footing  in  that  new  world,  as  being  a  science  in 
its  own  nature,  the  mother  of  altercation  and  division: 
judging  with  Plato,*  "that  lawyers  and  physicians  are  the 
pests  of  a  country." 

Whence  does  it  come  to  pass  that  our  common  language, 
so  easy  for  all  other  uses,  becomes  obscure,  and  unintel- 
ligible in  wills  and  contracts?  and  that  he  who  so  clearly 
expresses  himself,  in  whatever  else  he  speaks  or  writes, 
cannot  find  in  these,  any  way  of  declaring  himself  that 
does  not  fall  into  doubt  and  contradiction?  if  it  be  not 
that  the  princes  of  that  art,  applying  themselves  with  a 
peculiar  attention  to  cull  out  portentous  words  and  to  con- 
trive artificial  sentences,  have  so  weighed  every  syllable, 
and  so  thoroughly  sifted  every  sort  of  quirking  connection, 
that  they  are  now  confounded  and  intangled  in  the  infinity 
of  figures  and  minute  divisions,  and  can  no  more  fall 
within  any  rule  or  prescription,  nor  any  certain  intelli- 
gence: "  Confusum  est,  quidqiiid  usque  in  indverem  sectum. 
est."  t  -^s  you  see  children  trying  to  bring  a  mass  of 
quicksilver  to  a  certain  number  of  parts;  the  more  they 
press  and  work  it,  and  endeavor  to  reduce  it  to  their  own 
will,  the  more  they  irritate  the  liberty  of  this  generous 
metal;  it  evades  their  endeavor,  and  sprinkles  itself  into 
so  many  separate  bodies  as  frustrate  all  reckoning;  so  is  it 
here;  for  in  subdividing  these  subtleties,  we  teach  men  to 
increase  their  doubts;  they  put  us  into  a  way  of  extending 
and  diversifying  difficulties,  and  lengthen  and  disperse 
them.  In  sowing  and  retailing  questions,  they  make  the 
world  fructify  and  increase  in  uncertainties  and  disputes, 
as  the  earth  is  made  fertile  by  beirig  crumbled  and  dug 
deep:  "  Difficultathn  facit  doctrina."  X  We  doubted  of 
Ulpiau,  and  are  now  still  more  perplexed  with  Bartolns 
and  Baldus.  We  should  efface  the  trace  of  this  innumer- 
able diversity  of  opinions;  not  adorn  ourselves  with  it, 
and  fill  posterity  witli  crotchets.  I  know  not  what  to  say 
to  it;  but  experience  makes  it  manifest,  that  so  many 
interpretations   dissipate   truth,  and  break  it,      Aristotle 


*  Republic,  iii. 
f  ' '  Whatever  i 

J  "  Doctrine  begets  difficulty." — QuiNTiLiAN,    liistit.   Orat.,  x.  3. 


f  "  Whatever  is  beaten  into  powder  is  confused." — Seneca,  Ep. 
89. 
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wrote  to  be  unclerstood;  if  he  could  not  do  this,  much  less 
will  another  that  is  not  so  good  at  it;  aud  a  third  than  he 
who  expressed  iiis  own  thoughts.  We  open  the  matter, 
and  spill  it  in  pouring  out:  of  one  subject  we  make  a 
thousand,  and  in  muliiplying  aud  subdividing  them,  fall 
again  into  the  infinity  of  atoms  of  Epicurus.  Never  did 
two  men  make  the  same  judgment  of  thesa,me  tinTig;"*'and 
'tis  impost>lbl(J  to  flild  L^ro  opinions  exacTr?**ai]iko,  rr'Si  only 
in  several  men,  but  in  the  same  man,  at  diverse  hours.  I 
often  find  matter  of  doubt  in  things  of  which  the  com- 
mentary has  disdained  to  take  notice;  I  am  most  apt  to 
stumble  in  an  even  country,  like  some  horses  that  I  have 
known,  that  make  most  trips  in  the  smoothest  way. 

Who  will  not  say  that  glosses  augment  doubts  and  igno- 
rance, since  there's  no  one  book  to  be  found,  either  human 
or  divine,  which  the  world  busies  itself  about,  whereof  the 
difficulties  are  cleared  by  interpretation.  The  hundredth 
commentator  passes  it  on  to  the  next,  still  more  knotty 
and  perplexed  than "  he  found  it.  When  were  Ave  ever 
agreed  among  ourselves:  "  this  book  has  enough;  there  is 
now  no  more  to  be  said  about  it?"  This  is  most  apparent 
in  the  law;  we  give  the  authority  of  law  to  infinite  doctors, 
infinite  decrees,  and  as  many  interpretations:  yet  do  we 
find  any  end  of  the  need  of  interpreting?  is  there,  for  all 
that,  any  progress  or  advancement  toward  peace,  or  do  we 
stand  in  need  of  any  fewer  advocates  and  judges,  than 
when  this  great  mass  of  law  was  yet  in  its  first  infancy? 
On  the  contrary,  we  darkeii  and  burj_^itLteIligence;  we  can 
no  longer  discover  it,  but  at  the  mercy  of  so  many  fences 
and  barriers.  Men  do  not  know  the  natural  disease  of  the 
mind;  it  does  nothing  but  ferret  and  inquire,  and  is  eter- 
nally wheeling,  juggling,  and  perplexing  itself  like  silk- 
worms, and  then  suffocates  itself  in  its  work;  "  Mns  iti 
pice."  *  It  thinks  it  discovers  at  a  great  distance,  I  know 
not  what  glimpse  of  light  and  imaginary  truth;  but  while 
running  to  it,  so  many  difficulties,  hindrances  and  new  in- 
quisitions cross  it,  that  it  loses  its  way.  and  is  made  drunk 
with  the  motion:  not  much  unlike  ^Esop's  dogs,  that  see- 
ing something  like  a  dead  body  floating  in  the  sea,  and  not 
being  able  to  approach  it,  set  to  work  to  drink  the  water 
aud  lay  the  passage  dry,  and   so  choked    themselves.       To 

*  "  A  mouse  in  a  pitch  barrel." 
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which,  what  one  Crates*  said  of  the  writings  of  Heraclitus, 
falls  pat  enoiigli,  "  that  they  required  a  reader  who  could 
switn  well,"  so  tliat  tlie  depth  and  weiglit  of  his  doctrine 
might  not  overwhelm  and  stifle  him.  "Tis  nothing  but 
particular  weakness  that  makes  ns  content  with  what  others 
or  ourselves  have  found  out  in  this  chase  after  knowledge: 
one  of  better  understanding  will  not  rest  so  content;  there 
is  always  room  for  one  to  follow,  nay,  even  for  ourselves; 
and  another  road:  there  is  no  end  of  our  inquisitions;  our 
end  is  in  the  other  world.  'Tis  a  sign  either  that  the  mind 
has  grown  short-sighted  when  it  is  satisfied,  or  that  it  has 
got  weary.  No  geuerons  mind  can  stop  in  itself;  it  will 
still  tend  further,  and  beyond  its  power;  it  has  sallied  be- 
yond its  effects;  if  it  do  not  advance  and  press  forward,  and 
retire,  and  rush  and  wheel  about,  'tis  but  half  alive:  its 
pursuits  are  without  bound  or  method;  its  aliment  is 
admiration,  the  chase,  ambiguity,  which  Apollo  sufficiently 
declared  in  always  speaking  to  us  in  a  double,  obscure, 
and  oblique  sense;  not  feeding,  but  amusing  and  puzzling 
us.  'Tis  an  irregular  and  perpetual  motion,  without  model 
and  without  aim;  its  inventions  heat,  pursue,  and  inter- 
produce  one  another. 

"Ainsi  veoid  on, en  un  ruisseau  coulant, 
Sans  fin  Tune  eau,  apres  I'aultre  roulant; 
Et  tout  de  reng,  d'uue  eteniel  conduict, 
L'uue  suyt  I'aultre,  et  Time  I'aultre  fuyt. 
Par  cette-cy,  celle-la  est  poulsee, 
Et  cette-cy  par  I'aultre  est  devancee: 
Tousiours  I'eau  va  dans  I'eau;   et  tousiours  est-ce 
Mesme  ruisseau,  et  tousiours  eau  diverse."  * 

There  is  more  ado  to  interpret  interpretations  than  to 
interpret  things;  and  more  books  u^jijn  hooks  than  upon 
any  other  subject;    we  do  nothing  but  comment  upon  one 

*  "Not  Crates,  but  Socrates."— Diogenes  Laertius,  ii.  12,  22. 

f  Etienne  de  la  Boetie;   tlius  translated  by  Cotton: 

"  So  in  a  running  stream  one  wave  we  see 
After  another  roll  incessantly, 
And  as  they  glide  each  does  successively 
Pursue  the  other,  each  the  other  tly; 
By  this  that's  evermore  pushed  on,  and  this 
By  that  continually  preceded  is; 
The  water  still  does  into  v.ater  swill. 
Still  the  same  brook,  but  different  water  still." 
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another.  Every  place  swarms  with  commentaries;  of 
authors  there  is  great  scarcity.  Is  it  not  the  principal 
and  most  reputed  knowledge  of  our  later  ages  to  under- 
stand tlie  learned?  Is  it  not  the  common  and  final  end  of 
all  studies?  Our  opijiions  are  grafted  upon  one  another; 
tlie  first  serves  as  a  stock  to  the  second,  tlie  second  to  the 
third,  and  so  fortli;  thus  step  by  step  we  climb  the  ladder: 
whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  he  who  is  mounted  highest, 
has  often  more  honor  than  merit,  for  he  is  got  up  but  an 
inch  upon  the  slioulders  of  the  last  but  one. 

How  often,  and,  peradventure,  how  foolishly,  have  I 
extended  my  book,  to  make  it  speak  of  itself;  foolishly,  if 
for  no  other  reason  but  this,  that  it  should  remind  me  of 
what  I  say  of  others  who  do  the  same;  that  the  frequent 
amorous  glances  they  cast  upon  their  work  witness  that 
their  hearts  pant  with  self-love;  and  that  even  the  dis- 
dainful severity  wherewith  they  scourge  them,  are  but  the 
dandlings  and  caressings  of  maternal  love;  as  Aristotle, 
Avhose  valuing  and  undervaluing  himself  often  springs 
from  the  same  air  of  arrogance.*  My  own  excuse  is,  that  I 
ought  in  this  to  have  more  liberty  than  others,  forasmuch 
as  I  write  specifically  of  myself  and  of  my  writings,  as  I 
do  of  my  other  actions;  that  my  theme  turns  upon  itself; 
bnt  I  know  not  whether  others  will  accept  this  excuse. 

I  have  observed  in  Germany,  that  Luther  has  left  as 
many  divisions  and  disputes  about  the  doubt  of  his  opin- 
ions, and  more  than  he  himself  raised  upon  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Our  contest  is  verbal:  I  ask  what  nature  is, 
what  pleasure,  circle  and  substitution  are?  the  question  is 
about  words,  and  is  answered  accordingly.  A  stone  is  a 
body;  but  if  a  man  should  further  urge:  ''And  what  is 
a  body?^' — "  Substance."  "And  what  is  substance?"  and 
so  on,  he  would  drive  the  respondent  to  the  end  of  his 
Calepin.f  We  exchange  one  word  for  another,  and  often 
for  one  less  understood.  I  better  know  what  Man  is,  than 
I  know  what  Animal  is,  or  Mortal,  or  Rational.  To  sat- 
isfy one  doubt,  they  pop  me  in  the  ear  with  three;  "'tis 
the  Hydra's  head.     Socrates  asked  Menon,    "  What  virtue 

*  Moral,  ad  Nicom.,  iv.  13. 

f  Calepin  (Ambrogio  da  Calepio),  a  famous  lexicograplier  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  His  Polyglot  Dicti(juary  became  so  famous,  that 
Calepin  became  a  common  appellation  for  a  lexicon. 
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was."*  ''There  is,"  says  Menon,  '' the  virtue  of  a  man 
and  of  a  woman,  of  a  magistrate  and  of  a  private  person, 
of  an  old  man  and  of  a  child.'"  "  Very  fine,"  cried  Socrates, 
*'we  were  inquest  of  one  virtue,  and  thou  hast  brought  us 
a  whole  swarm."  We  put  one  question,  and  they  return 
us  a  whole  hive.  As  no  event,  no  face,  entirely  resembles 
another,  so  do  they  not  entirely  differ:  an  ingenious  mix- 
ture of  nature.  If  our  faces  were  not  alike,  we  could  not 
distinguish  man  from  beast;  if  they  were  not  unlike,  we 
could  not  distinguish  one  man  from  another;  all  things 
hold  by  some  similitude;  every  example  halts  and  the  re- 
lation which  is  drawn  from  experience  is  always  faulty 
and  imperfect.  Comparisons  are  ever  coupled  at  one  end 
or  the  other;  so  do  the  laws  serve,  and  are  fitted  to  every 
one  of  our  affairs,  by  some  wrested,  biased,  and  forced 
interpretation. 

Since  the  ethic  laws,  that  concern  the  particular  duty  of 
every  one  in  himself,  are  so  hard  to  be  framed,  as  we  see 
they  are,  'tis  no  wonder  if  tiiose  which  govern  so  many 
particulars  are  much  more  so.  Do  but  consider  the  form 
of  this  Justice  that  governs  us;  'tis  a  true  testimony  of 
-human  weakness,  so  full  is  it  of  error  and  contradiction. 
What  we  find  to  be  favor  and  severity  in  justice— and  we 
find  so  much  of  them  both,  that  I  know  not  whether  the 
medium  is  as  often  met  with — are  sickly  and  unjust  mem- 
bers of  the  very  body  and  essence  of  justice.  The  country 
people  run  to  bring  me  news  in  great  haste,  that  they  have 
just  left  in  a  forest  of  mine  a  man  with  a  hundred  wounds 
upon  iiim,  who  was  yet  breathing,  and  begged  of  them 
water  for  pity's  sake,  and  help  to  carry  him  to  some  place 
of  relief;  they  tell  me  they  dared  not  go  near  him,  but 
have  run  away,  lest  the  officers  of  justice  should  catch 
them  there;  and  as  happens  to  those  who  are  found  near  a 
murdered  person,  they  should  be  called  in  question  about 
this  accident,  to  their  utter  ruin,  having  neither  money 
nor  friends  to  defend  their  innocence.  What  could  I  have 
said  to  these  people?  'Tis  certain  that  this  office  of 
humanity  would  have  brought  them  into  trouble. 

How  many  innocent  people  have  we  known  that  have 
been  punished,  and  this  witliout  the  judge's  fuult;  and 
how  many  that  have  not  arrived  at  our  knowledge?     This 

*  Plato;  lu  Meuon. 
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liappeiied  in  m}^  time:  certain  men  were  condemned  to  die 
for  ;i  murder  committed :  their  sentence,  if  not  pronounced, 
at  least  determined  and  concluded  on.  The  judges,  just  in 
the  nick,  are  informed  bythe  officers  of  an  inferior  court 
hard  by,  that  they  have  some  men  in  custody,  who  have 
directly  confessed  the  murder,  and  made  an  indubitable 
discovery  of  all  the  particulars  of  the  fact.  Yet  it  was 
gravely  deliberated  whether  or  not  they  ought  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  already  passed  upon  the  first 
accused:  they  considered  the  novelty  of  the  example 
judicially,  and  the  consequence  of  reversing  judgments; 
that  the  sentence  was  passed,  and  the  judges  deprived  of 
repentance;  and  in  the  result,  the  poor  devils  were 
sacrificed  by  the  forms  of  justice.  Philip,  or  some  other,* 
provided  against  a  like  inconvenience,  after  this  manner. 
He  had  condemned  a  man  in  a  great  fine  toward  another 
by  an  absolute  judgment.  The  truth  some  time  after 
being  discovered,  he  found  that  he  had  passed  an  unjust 
^i- sentence.  On  one  side  was  the  reason  of  the  cause;  on  the 
^"X^utr other  side,  the  reason  of  the  judicial  forms:  he  in  some 
^  ^  ^-sort  satisfied  both,  leaving  the  sentence  in  the  state  it  was, 
and  out  of  his  own  purse  recompensing  the  condemned 
party.  But  he  had  to  do  with  a  re^sarable  affair;  my  men 
were  irreparably  hanged.  How  many  condemnations  have 
X.&een,_more  ciiminat  than  the  crimes  themselves? 

All  which  makes  me  remember  the  ancient  opinionsf 
'''That 'tis  of  necessity  a  man  must  do  wrong  by  retail, 
who  will  do  right  in  gross;  and  injustice  in  little  things, 
who  would  come  to  do  justice  in  great:  that  human  justice 
is  formed  after  the  model  of  physic,  according  to  which,  all 
that  is  useful  is  also  just  and  honest;  and  of  what  is  held 
by  the  Stoics,  tliat  Nature  herself  proceeds  contrary  to 
justice  in  most  of  her  works:  and  of  what  is  received  by 
the  Cyrenaics,  that  there  is  nothing  just  of  itself,  J  but  that 
customs  and  laws  make  justice:  and  what  the  Theodoriaus 
held,  that  theft,  sacrilege,  and  all  sorts  of  uncleanness,  are 
just  in  a  sage,  if  he  knows  them  to  be  profitable  to  him."§ 

*  It  was  Philip,  king  of  Macedon. 

f  Plutarcli,  Instructions  for  Statesmen,  c.  21. 

:(:  Diogenes  Laertius,  ii.  92. 

§  Idem,  i.  99. 
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There  is  oo  remedy:  I  am  in  the  same  case  that  Alcibiades 
was,*  that  I  will  never,  if  I  can  help  it,  put  myself  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  may  determine  as  to  my  head;  where 
my  life  and  honor  shall  more  depend  upon  the  skill  and 
diligence  of  my  attorney  than  on  my  own  innocence.  I 
would  venture  myself  with  such  justice  as  would  take 
notice  of  my  good  deeds,  as  well  as  my  ill;  where  I  had  as 
much  to  hope  as  to  fear:  indemnity  is  not  sufficient  pay  to 
a  man  who  does  better  than  not  to  do  amiss.  Our  justice 
presents  to  ns  but  one  hand,  and  that  the  left  hand,  too; 
let  him  be  who  he  may,  he  shall  be  sure  to  come  off  with 
loss. 

In  China,  of  which  kingdom  the  government  and  arts, 
without  commerce  with,  or  knowledge  of  ours,  surpass  our 
examples  in  several  excellent  features,  and  of  which  the 
history  teaches  me  how  much  greater  and  more  various  the 
world  is  than  either  the  ancients  or  we  have  beeii  able  to 
penetrate,  the  offices  deputed  by  the  prince  to  visit  the 
state  of  his  provinces,  as  they  punish  those  who  behave 
themselves  ill  in  their  charge,  so  do  they  liberally  reward 
those  who  have  conducted  themselves  better  than  the 
common  sort,  and  beyond  the  necessity  of  their  duty;  these 
there  present  themselves,  not  only  to  be  approved  but  to 
get;  not  simply  to  be  paid,  but  to  have  a  present  made  to 
them. 

No  judge,  thank  God,  has  ever  yet  spoken  to  me  in  the 
quality  of  a  judge,  upon  any  account  whatever,  whether 
my  own  or  that  of  another,  whether  criminal  or  civil;  nor 
no  prison  has  ever  received  me,  not  even  as  a  visitor. 
Imagination  renders  the  very  outside  of  a  jail  displeasing 
to  me;  I_ajiL.ao-e.»arm0re<l-o-f  ii-bw-ty,  that  should  I  be  inter- 
dicted the  remotest  corner  of  the  Indies,  I  should  live  a 
little  less  at  my  ease;  and  while  I  can  find  earth  or  air 
open  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  I  shall  never  lurk  in 
any  place  where  I  must  hide  myself.  Good  God!  how  ill 
should  I  endure  the  condition  wherein  I  see  so  many 
people,  nailed  to  a  corner  of  the  kingdom,  deprived  of  the 
right  to  enter  the  principal  cities  and  courts,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  public  roads,  for  having  quarreled  with  our 
laws.  If  those  under  vvhich  I  live  should  but  wag  a  finger 
at  me  by  way  of  meiuice,  I  would  immediately  go  seek  out 

*  Plutai'ch,  ju  vita,  c.  23^ 
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otliers,  let  them  be  where  they  would.  All  my  little 
prudence  in  the  civil  wars  wherein  we  are  now  engaged,  is 
employed  that  they  may  not  hinder  my  liberty  of  coming 
and  going. 

Now,  the  laws  keep  up  their  credit,  not  for  being  just, 
but  because  they  are  laws;  'tis  the  mystic  foundation  of 
their  authority;  they  have  no  other,  and  it  well  answers 
their  purpose.  They  are  often  made  by  fools,  still  oftener 
by  men  who,  out  of  hatred  to  equality,  fail  in  equity;  but 
always  by  men,  vain  and  irresolute  authors.  There  is 
nothing  so  much,  nor  so  grossly,  nor  so  ordinarily  faulty, 
as  the  laws.  Whoever  obeys  them  because  tliey  are  just, 
does  not  justly  obey  them  as  he  ought.  Our  French  laws, 
by  their  irregularity  and  deformity,  lend,  in  some  sort,  a 
helping  liand  to  the  disorder  and  corruption  that  all  mani- 
fest in  their  dispensation  and  execution;  the  command  is 
so  perplexed  and  inconstant,  that  it  in  some  sort  excuses 
alike  disobedience,  and  defect  in  the  interpretation,  the 
administration  and  the  observation  of  it.  What  fruit, 
then,  soever  we  may  extract  from  experience,  that  will 
little  advantage  our  institution,  which  we  draw  from 
foreign  examples,  if  we  make  so  little  profit  of  that  we 
have  of  our  own,  which  is  more  familiar  to  us,  and,  doubt- 
less, sufficient  to  instruct  us  in  that  whereof  we  have  need. 
I  study  myself  more  than  any  other  subject;  'tis  my  meta- 
physic,  my   physic. 

"  Qua  Deus  hanc  mundi  temperet  arte  domum; 
Qua  venit  exoriens,  qua  deficit,  unde  coactis 

Cornibus  in  plenum  menstrua  luna  redit: 
Unde  salo  superant  venti,  quid  flamine  captet 

Eurus,  et  in  nubes  unde  perennis  aqua; 
Sit  Ventura  dies,  mundi  quae  subruat  areas,*     .     .     . 

Quaerite,  quos  agitat  mundi  labor."  f 

In  this  university,  I  suifer  myself  to  be  ignorantly  and 
negligently  led  by  the  general  law  of  the  world;  I  shall 
know  it  well  enough  when  I  feel    it;   my  learning  cannot 

*  "By  what  art  God  governs  this  home  of  the  universe:  whence 
comes  the  moon,  whither  she  goes;  how  it  is  that  she  fills  her  horn 
and  comes  to  the  full  every  month;  whence  winds  are  frequent  on 
the  main;  what  the  east  Mind  courts  with  its  blasts;  and  whence 
the  clouds  are  perpetually  supplied  with  water;  whether  a  day  is 
to  come  which  is  to  uproot  the  world." — Pkopertius,  iii.  5,  26. 

f  "  Seek  ye  whom  the  cares  of  the  world  trouble." — Lucan,  i.  417. 
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make  it  alter  its  conrse;  it  will  not  change  itself  for  me; 
'tis  folly  to  hope  it,  and  a  greater  folly  to  concern  one's  self 
about  it,  seeing  it  is  necessarily  alike,  public  and  common. 
Tiie  goodness  and  capacity  of  the  governor  ought  abso- 
lutely to  discliarge  us  of  all  care  of  the  government;  philo- 
sophical inquisitions  and  contemplations  serve  for  no  other 
use  but  to  increase  our  curiosity.  The  philosophers,  witli 
great  reason,  send  us  back  to  the  rules  of  nature;  but  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  so  sublime  a  knowledge;  they 
falsify  them,  and  present  us  her  face  painted  with  too  high 
and  too  adulterate  a  complexion,  whence  spring  so  many 
different  pictures  of  so  uniform  a  subject.  As  she  has 
given  us  feet  to  walk  with,  so  has  she  given  us  prudence  to 
guide  us  in  life;  not  so  ingenious,  robust,  and  pompous  a 
prudence,  as  that  of  their  invention;  but  yet  one  tliat  is 
easy,  quiet,  and  salutary,  and  that  very  well  performs  what 
the  other  promises,  in  him  who  lias  the  good  luck  to  know 
how  to  employ  it  sincerely  and  regularly,  that  is  to  say, 
according  to  nature.  The  most  simply  to  commit  one's 
self  to  nature,  is  to  do  it  most  wisely.  Oh,  what  a  soft, 
easy,  and  wholesome  pillow  is  ignorance  and  incuriosity, 
whereon  to  repose  a  Avell-contrived  head! 

I  had  rather  understand  myself  well  in  myself,  than  in 
Cicero.  Of  the  experience  I  have  of  myself,  I  find  enough 
to  make  me  wise,  if  I  were  but  a  good  scholar:  whoever 
will  call  to  mind  the  excess  of  his  past  anger,  and  to  what 
a  degree  that  fever  transported  him,  will  see  the  deformity 
of  this  passion  better  than  in  Aristotle,  and  conceive  a  more 
just  hatred  against  it;  whoever  will  remember  the  ills  he 
has  undergone,  those  that  have  threatened  him,  and  the 
light  occasions  that  have  removed  him  from  one  state  to 
another,  will  by  that  prepare  himself  for  future  changes, 
and  the  knowledge  of  his  condition.  The  life  of  Caesar  has 
no  greater  example  for  us  tlian  our  own:  though  popular 
and  of  command,  'tis  still  a  life  subject  to  all  human  acci- 
dents. Let  us  but  listen  to  it;  we  apply  to  ourselves  all 
whereof  we  have  principal  need;  whoever  shall  call  to 
memory  how  many  and  many  times  he  has  been  mistaken 
in  his  own  judgment,  is  he  not  a  great  fool  if  he  does  not 
ever  after  suspect  it?  When  I  find  myself  convinced,  by 
the  reason  of  another,  of  a  false  opinion,  I  do  not  so  much 
learn  what  he  has  said  to  me  that  is  new,  and  the  particu- 
lar ignorance — that  would  be  no   great  acquisition — as,  in 
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general,  I  learn  my  own  debility  and  the  treachery  of  my 
understanding,  whence  I  extract  the  reformation  of  the 
whole  mass.  In  all  my  other  errors,  I  do  the  same,  and 
find  from  this  rule  groat  utility  to  life;  I  regard  not  the 
species  and  individual,  as  a  stone  that  I  have  stumbled  at; 
I  learn  to  suspect  my  steps  throughout,  and  am  careful  to 
place  them  right.  To  learn  that  a  man  has  said  or  done 
a  foolish  thing  is  nothing;  a  man  must  learn  that  he  is 
nothing  but  a  fool,  a  mucli  more  ample  and  important  in- 
struction. The  false  steps  tiiat  my  memory  has  so  often 
made,  even  then  when  it  was  most  secure  and  confident  of 
itself,  are  not  idly  thrown  away;  it  may  now  swear  to  me 
and  assure  me  as  much  as  it  will,  J  shake  my  ears,  and  dare 
not  trust  it;  the  first  opposition  that  is  made  to  its  testi- 
mony, puts  me  into  suspense,  and  I  dare  not  rely  upon  it 
in  anything  of  moment,  nor  wiirrant  it  in  another  person's 
concei'ns:  and  were  it  not  that  wliat  I  do  for  want  of  mem- 
ory, others  do  more  often  for  want  of  good  faith,  I  should 
always,  in  matter  of  fact,  rather  choose  to  take  the  truth 
from  another's  mouth,  than  from  my  own.  If  eveiy  one 
would  pry  into  the  effects  and  circumstances  of  the  pas- 
sions that  sway  him,  as  I  have  done  into  those  which  I  am 
most  subject  to,  he  would  see  them  coming,  and  would  a 
little  break  their  impetuosity  and  career;  they  do  not 
always  seize  us  on  a  sudden;  there  is  threatening  and 
degrees: 

"  Fluctus  iiti  primo  ccepit  cum  albescere  vento, 
Paulatim  sese  tollit  mare,  et  altius  undas 
Erigit,  inde  imo  consurgit  ad  jethera  fuudo."  * 

Judgment  holds  in  me  a  magisterial  seat;  at  least  it  care- 
fully endeavors  to  make  it  so:  it  leaves  my  appetites  to 
take  their  own  course,  hatred  and  friendship,  nay  even 
that  I  tjear  to  myself,  without  change  or  corruption;  if  it 
cannot  reform  tlie  other  parts  according  to  its  own  model, 
at  least  it  suffers  not  itself  to  be  cori'upted  by  them,  but 
plays  its  game  apart. 

That  advice  to  every  one,  "  to  know  themselves,"  should 
be  of  important  effect,  since  the  god  of  wisdom  and  light  f 

*  '"As  at  the  first  breath  of  the  winds,  the  sea  begins  to  foam, 
and  swells,  thence  higher  swells,  and  higher  raises  the  waves,  till 
at  length  they  seem  to  rise  to  the  sky." — ^iieid,  vii.  528. 

f  Apollo. 
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caused  it  to  be  written  on  the  front  of  his  temple,*  us  com- 
prehending all  he  had  to  advise  us.  Plato  says  also,  that 
prudence  is  no  otlier  thing  than  the  execution  of  this  ordi- 
nance; and  Socrates  minutely  verifies  it  in  Xenophon.  The 
difficulties  and  obscurity  are  not  discerned  in  any  science 
but  by  those  who  are  got  into  it;  for  a  certain  degree  of 
intelligence  is  required  to  be  able  to  know  that  a  man 
knows  not:  and  we  must  push  against  a  door  to  know 
whether  it  be  bolted  against  us  or  no;  whence  this  Platonic 
subtlety  springs,  that  "  neither  they  who  know  are  to  in- 
quire, forastnnch  as  they  know;  nor  they  who  do  not  know 
forasmuch  as  to  inquire  they  must  know  what  they  inquire 
of."  So  in  this,  "of  knowing  a  man's  self,"  that  every 
man  is  seen  so  resolved  and  satisfied  with  himself,  that 
every  man  thinks  himself  sufficiently  intelligent,  signifies 
that  every  one  knows  nothing  about  the  matter;  as  Socra- 
tes gives  Euthydemus  to  understand. f  I,  who  profess 
nothing  else,  therein  find  so  infinite  a  depth  and  variety 
that  all  the  fruit  I  have  reaped  from  my  learning  serves 
only  to  make  me  sensible  how  much  I  have  to  learn.  To 
my  weakness,  so  often  confessed,  I  owe  the  propension  I 
have  to  modesty,  to  the  obedience  of  belief  prescribed  me, 
to  a  constant  coldness  and  moderation  of  opinions,  and  a 
hatred  of  that  troublesome  and  wrangling  arrogance,  wholly 
believing  and  trusting  in  itself,  the  capital  enemy  of  disci- 
pline and  truth.  Do  but  hear  them  domineer;  the  first 
fopperies  they  utter,  'tis  in  the  style  wherewith  men  es- 
tablish religions  and  laws.  "Nihil  est  turpius,  qitam 
cognitioni  et  perceptioni,  assert ionem  approbationemque 
prcecurrere."  J  Aristarclius  said,  that  anciently  there  were 
scarce  seven  sages  to  be  found  in  the  world;  and  in  his 
time  scarce  so  many  fools;  have  not  we  more  reason  than 
he  to  say  so  in  this  age  of  ours?  Affirmation  and  obstinacy 
are  express  signs  of  want  of  wit.  A  fellow  has  stumbled 
and  knocked  his  nose  against  the  ground  a  hundred  times 
in  a  day,  and  yet  he  will  be  at  his  Ei-go's  as  resolute  and 
sturdy  as  before;  so  that  one  would  conclude  he  had  had 
some  new  soul    and    vigor   of  understanding  infused    into 

*  At  Delphi 

f  Xenopbon's  Mem.  of  Socrates,  iv.  3,  24. 

X  "  Xotliin^'  is  worse  thau  that  assertion  and   decision  should   pre 
cede  knowledge  and  perception." — CiCiSKO,  Acad.,  i.  13, 
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him  since,  and  th;it  it  happened  to  him,  as  to  tiiat  ancient 
son  of  the  earth,  who  took  fresh  courage  and  vigor  by  his 
fall: 

"  Ciii  cum  tetigere  parentem, 
Jam  defecta  vigent  reuovato  ropore  membra:"  * 

docs  not  this  incorrigible  coxcomb  think  that  he  assumes 
a  new  understanding,  by  undertaking  a  new  dispute?  'Tis 
by  my  own  experience  that  I  accuse  human  ignorance, 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  surest  part  of  the  world's 
school.  Such  as  will  not  conclude  it  in  themselves,  by  so 
vain  an  example  as  mine,  or  their  own,  let  them  believe  it 
from  Socrates,  the  master  of  masters;  for  the  philosopher 
Aii'tistlienes,f  said  to  his  disciples,  ''Let  us  go  and  hear 
Socrates:  I  will  be  a  pupil  with  you;"  and,  maintaining 
this  doctrine  of  the  Stoic  sect,  ''that  virtue  was  sufficient 
to  make  a  life  completely  happy,  having  no  need  of  any 
other  thing  whatever:"  except  of  the  force  of  Socrates, 
added  he. 

The  long  attention  that  I  employ  in  considering  myself, 
also  fits  me  to  judge  tolerably  of  others;  and  there  are  few 
things  whereof  I  speak  better  and  with  better  excuse.  I 
happen  very  often  more  exactly  to  see  and  distinguish  the 
qualities  of  my  friends  than  they  do  themselves;  I  have 
astonished  some  with  the  pertinence  of  my  description,  and 
have  given  them  warning  of  themselves.  By  having  from 
my  infancy  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  my  own  life  in 
those  of  others,  I  have  acquired  a  complexion  studious  in 
that  particular:  and  when  I  am  once  intent  upon  it,  I  let 
few  things  about  me,  whether  countenances,  humors,  or 
discourses,  that  serve  to  that  purpose,  escape  me.  I  study 
all,  both  what  lam  to  avoid,  and  what  I  am  to  follow. 
Also  in  my  friends,  I  discover  by  their  productions  their 
inward  inclinations;  not  by  arranging  this  infinite  variety 
of  so  diverse  and  unconnected  actions  into  certain  species 
and  chapters,  and  distinctly  distributing  my  parcels  and 
divisions  under  known  heads  and  classes; 

*  "  Wliose  broken  limbs,  toucbing  bis  motber  eartb,  immediately 
new  force  and  vigor  acquired." — LuCAN,  iv.  599. 

f  Diogenes  Laertius,  vi.  2. 
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"  Sed  neque  quam  multae  species,  et  nomine  quae  sint, 
Est  numerus,"  * 

The  wise  speak,  and  deliver  their  fancies  more  specifically, 
and  piece  by  piece;  I,  who  see  no  further  into  tilings  than 
as  use  informs  me,  present  mine  generally  without  rule  and 
experimentally:  I  pronounce  my  opinion  by  disjointed 
articles,  as  a  thing  that  cannot  be  spoken  at  once  and  in 
gross:  relation  and  conformity  are  not  to  be  found  in  such 
low  and  common  souls  as  ours.  Wisdom  is  a  solid  and 
entire  building,  of  which  every  piece  keeps  its  place  and 
bears  its  mark;  "  Sola  sapitntia  in  se  tota  conversa  est.''  \ 
1  leave  it  to  artists,  and  1  know  not  whether  or  no  they 
will  be  able  to  bring  it  about,  in  so  perplexed,  minute,  and 
fortuitous  a  thing,  to  marshal  into  distinct  bodies  this  infi- 
nite diversity  of  faces,  to  settle  our  inconstancy,  and  set  it 
in  order.  I  do  not  only  find  it  hard  to  piece  our  actions  to 
one  another,  but  I,  moreover,  find  it  hard  proi)erly  to  design 
each  by  itself  by  any  principal  quality,  so  ambiguous  and 
variform  they  are,  with  diverse  lights.  That  which  is  re- 
marked for  rare  in  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  "that  his 
mind  fixing  itself  to  no  one  condition,  wandered  in  all  sorts 
of  living,  and  represented  manners  so  wild  and  vagabond, 
that  it  was  neither  known  to  himself  or  any  other  J  what 
kind  of  man  he  was,"  seems  almost  to  fit  all  the  world;  and, 
especially,  I  have  seen  another  of  his  make,  to  whom  I 
think  this  conclusion  might  more  properly  be  applied;  no 
moderate  settledness,  still  running  headlong  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another,  upon  occasions  not  to  be  guessed  at;  no 
line  of  path  without  traverse  and  wonderful  contrariety;  no 
one  quality  simple  and  unmixed;  so  that  the  best  guess 
men  can  one  day  make  will  be,  that  he  affected  and  studied 
to  make  himself  known  by  being  not  to  be  known.  A  man 
had  need  have  sound  ears  to  hear  himself  fiankly  criticised; 
and  as  there  are  few  wiio  can  endure  to  hear  it  without 
being  nettled,  those  who  hazard  the  undertaking  it  to  us 
nuinifest  a  singular  effect  of  friendship;  for  "tis  to  love 
sincerely  indeed,  to  venture  to  wound   and  offend   us,  for 

*"  But  not  the  number  of  their  species  and   names;  they  are   too 
many." — Vikgil,  Oeorg.,  ii.  103. 

f  "  Wisdom  only  is  wholly    within  itself." — CiCEKO,  De    Fin., 
iii.  7. 

X  Livy,  xli.  20. 
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our  own  good.  I  think  it  harsh  to  judge  a  man  whose  ill 
qualities  are  more  than  his  good  ones:  Fhito  requires  three 
things  in  him  who  will  examine  the  soul  of  another:  knowl- 
edge, benevolence,  boldness.* 

I  am  sometimes  asked,  what  I  should  have  thought  my- 
self 6t  for,  had  any  one  designed  to  make  use  of  me  in  my 
younger  years; 

"  Dum  melior  vires  sanguis  dabat,  seruula  necdum 
Temporibus  geminis  canebat  sparsa  senectus:  "  \ 

"  for  nothing,"  say  I;  and  I  am  very  willing  to  profess 
not  knowing  how  to  do  anything,  tliat  I  may  so  be  excused 
from  enslaving  myself  to  another.  But  I  had  told  the 
truth  to  that  master  of  mine,  and  had  regulated  his 
manners,  if  he  had  so  pleased;  not  in  gross,  by  scliolastic 
lessons,  whicli  I  understand  not,  and  from  which  I  see  no 
true  reformation  spring  in  those  that  do;  but  by  observing 
them  by  leisure,  at  all  opportunities,  and  simply  and 
naturally  judging  them  as  an  eyewitness,  distinctly  one 
by  one;  "giving  him  to  understand  upon  what  terms  he 
was  in  the  common  opinion,  in  opposition  to  his  flatterers. 
There  is  none  of  us  who  would  not  be  worse  than  kings,  if 
so  continually  corrupted  as  they  are  with  that  sort  of 
vermin;  and  we  see  that  Alexander,  that  great  king  and 
philosopher,  could  not  defend  himself  from  them.  I  should 
have  had  fidelity,  judgment,  and  freedom  enough  for  that 
purpose.  It  would  be  a  nameless  office,  otherwise  it  would 
lose  its  grace  and  its  effect;  and  'tis  a  part  that  is  not 
indifferently  fit  for  all  men:  for  truth  itself  has  not  the 
privilege  to  be  spoken  at  all  times  and  indiscriminately: 
its  use,  noble  as  it  is,  has  its  circumscriptions  and  limits. 
It  often  falls  out,  as  the  world  goes,  that  a  man  lets  it  slip 
into  the  ear  of  a  prince,  not  only  to  no  purpose,  but  more- 
over injuriously  and  unjustly;  and  no  man  shall  make  me 
believe'that  a  virtuous  remonstrance  may  not  be  viciously 
applied,  and  that  the  interest  of  the  substance  is  not  often 
to  give  way  to  that  of  the  form. 

For  such  a  purpose,  I  would  have  a  man  who  is  content 
with  his  own  fortune, 

*  Plato,  Qorgias. 

\  "  While  better  blood  gave  my  limbs  vigor,  and   before   envjoua 
old  age  had  whitened  my  head." — ^"Entid,  v.  415. 
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"Quod  sit,  esse  velit;  niliilque  malit,"  * 

and  of  moderate  station;  forasmuch  as,  on  tlie  one  hand, 
he  would  not  be  afraid  to  touch  his  master's  heart  to  the 
quick,  for  fear  by  that  means  of  losiug  his  preferment;  and, 
on  tlie  otlier  hand,  being  of  no  high  quality,  lie  would  have 
more  easy  communication  with  all  sorts  of  people.  I  would 
have  this  office  limited  to  only  one  person;  for  to  allow  the 
privilege  of  this  liberty  and  privacy  to  many,  would  beget 
an  inconvenient  irreverence;  and  of  that  one,  I  would  above 
all  things  require  the  fidelity  of  silence. 

A  king  is  not  to  be  believed,  when  he  brags  of  his  con- 
stancy in  standing  the  shock  of  the  enemy  for  his  glory,  if, 
for  his  profit  and  amendment,  he  cannot  stand  the  liberty 
of  a  friend's  advice,  which  has  no  other  power  but  to  pinch 
his  ear,  the  remainder  of  its  effect  being  still  in  his  own 
hands.  Now,  there  is  no  condition  of  men  whatever  who 
stand  in  so  great  need  of  true  and  free  advice  and  warning, 
as  they  do;  they  sustain  a  public  life,  and  have  to  satisfy 
the  opinion  of  so  many  s|)ectators,  that,  as  those  about 
them  conceal  from  them  whatever  should  divert  them  from 
their  own  way,  they  insensibly  find  themselves  involved  in 
the  hatred  and  detestation  of  their  people,  often  upon  oc- 
casions which  they  might  have  avoided  without  any  preju- 
dice even  of  their  pleasures  themselves,  had  they  been 
advised  and  set  right  in  time.  Their  favorites  commonly 
have  more  regard  to  themselves  than  to  their  master;  and 
indeed  it  answers  with  them,  forasmuch  as,  in  truth,  most 
offices  of  real  friendship,  when  applied  to  the  sovereign,  are 
under  a  rude  and  dangerous  hazard, f  so  that  therein  there 
is  great  need,  not  only  of  very  great  affection  and  freedom, 
but  of  courage  too. 

In  fine,  all  this  hodge-podge  which  I  scribble  here,  is 
nothing  but  a  register  of  tlie  essays  of  my  own  life,  which, 
for  tlie  internal  soundness,  is  exemplary  enough,  to  take 
instruction  against  the  grain;  but  as  to  bodily  health,  no 
man  can  furnish  out  more  profitable  experience  than  I,  who 
present  it  pure,  .md  no  way  corrupted  and  changed  by  art 
or  opinion.  Experience  is  properly  upon  its  own  dunghill 
in  the  subject  ot  physic,  where  reason  wholly  gives  it  place: 

*  "  Who  is  pleased  witli  what  be  is,  and  desires  nothing  further." 
— Martial,  X.  xlvii.  12. 

f  Tacitus,  Hist.,  1,  15. 
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Tiberius  said  that  whoevor  liaci  lived  twenty  years  ought 
to  be  responsible  to  himself  for  all  things  that  wei'e  hurtful 
or  wholesome  to  him,  and  know  how  to  order  himself  with- 
out physic;  *  and  he  might  have  learned  it  of  Sociates,  who, 
advising  his  disciples  to  be  solicitous  of  their  health  as  a 
chief  study,  added  that  it  was  hard  if  a  man  of  sense,  hav- 
ing a  care  to  his  exercise  and  diet,  did  not  better  know 
than  any  physician  what  was  good  or  ill  for  him.  And 
l)hysic  itself  professes  always  to  have  experience  for  the  test 
of  its  operations;  so  Plato  had  n-asou  to  say  that,  to  be  a 
right  physician,  it  would  be  necessary  that  he  who  would 
become  such,  should  first  himself  have  passed  thi'ough  all 
^the  diseases  he  pretends  to  cure,  and  through  all  the  acci- 
dents and  circumstances  whereof  he  is  to  judge.  'Tis  but 
reason  they  should  get  the  pox,  if  they  will  know  how  to 
cure  it;  for  my  part,  I  should  put  myself  into  such  hands; 
the  others  but  guide  us,  like  him  who  j)aints  seas  and  rocks 
and  i^orts  sitting  at  table,  and  there  makes  the  model  of  a 
ship  sailing  in  all  security;  but  put  him  to  the  work  itself, 
he  knows  not  at  which  end  to  begin.  They  make  such  a 
description  of  our  maladies,  as  a  town-crier  does  of  a  lost 
horse  or  dog — such  a  color,  such  a  height,  such  an  ear — 
but  bring  it  to  him,  and  he  knows  it  not,  for  all  that.  If 
physic  should  one  day  give  me  some  good  and  visible  relief, 
then,  truly,  I  will  cry  out  in  good  earnest: 

"  Tandem  efficaci  do  manus  scientiae."f 

The  arts  that  promise  to  keep  our  bodies  and  souls  in  health 
promise  a  great  deal;  but,  withal,  there  are  none  that  less 
keep  their  promise.  And,  in  our  time,  those  who  make 
profession  of  these  arts  among  us,  less  manifest  the  effects 
than  any  other  sort  of  men;  one  may  say  of  them,  at  the 
most,  that  they  sell  medicinal  drugs;  but  that  they  are 
physicians,  a  man  cannot  say.  J     I  have  lived  long  enough 

*  All  tliat  Suetonius  says  in  bis  Life  of  Tiberius,  is  tbat  tbis  em- 
peror, after  be  was  tbirty  years  old,  governed  bis  bealtb  witbout  tbe 
aid  of  pbysicians;  and  vvbat  Plutarcb  tells  us,  in  bis  essay  on  tbe 
Rules  and  Precepts  of  Healtb,  is  tbat  Tiberius  said  tbat  tbe  man  wbo, 
baving  attained  sixty  years,  beld  out  bis  pulse  to  a  pbysician  was  a 
fool. 

f  "  Sbow  me  an  eflBcacious  science,  and  I  will  take  it  by  tbe  band." 
— Horace,  xvii.  1. 

J  Tbe  edition  of  1588  adds:  "Judging  by  tbemselves,  and  those 
wlio  are  ruled  by  tbem." 
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to  be  able  to  give  au  account  of  the  custom  that  lias  carried 
me  so  far;  for  him  who  has  a  mind  to  try  it,  as  liis  taster, 
I  have  made  the  experiment.  Here  are  some  of  the 
articles,  as  my  memory  shall  supply  me  with  them;  I  have 
no  custom  that  has  not  varied  according  to  circumstances; 
but  I  only  record  those  that  I  have  been  best  acquainted 
■with,  and  that  hitherto  have  had  the  greatest  possession  of 
me. 

My  form  of  life  is  the  same  in  sickness  as  in  health;  the 
same  bed,  the  same  hours,  the  same  meat,  and  even  the 
same  drink,  serve  me  in  both  conditions  alike;  I  add 
nothing  to  them  but  the  moderation  of  more  or  less, 
according  to  my  strengtii  and  appetite.  My  health  is,  to 
maintain  my  wonted  state  without  disturbance.  I  see  that 
sickness  puts  me  off  it  on  one  side,  and  if  I  will  be  ruled 
by  the  physicians,  they  will  put  me  off  on  the  other;  so 
that  by  fortune  and  by  art  I  am  out  of  my  way.  I  believe 
nothing  more  certainly  than  this,  that  I  cannot  be  hurt  by 
the  use  of  things  to  which  I  have  been  so  long  accustomed. 
'Tis  for  custom  to  give  a  form  to  a  man's  life,  such  as  it 
pleases  him;  she  is  all  in  all  in  that:  'tis  the  beverage  of 
Circe,  that  varies  our  nature  as  she  best  pleases.  How 
many  nations,  and  but  three  steps  from  us,  think  the  fear 
of  the  night-dew,  that  so  manifestly  is  hurtful  to  us,  a 
ridiculous  fancy;  and  our  own  watermen  and  peasants  laugh 
at  it.  You  make  a  German  sick  if  you  lay  him  upon  a 
mattress,  as  you  do  an  Italian  if  yon  lay  him  on  a  feather- 
bed; and  a  Frenchman,  if  without  curtains  or  fire.  A 
Spanish  stomach  cannot  hold  out  to  eat  as  we  can;  nor  ours 
to  drink  like  the  Swiss.  A  German  made  me  very  merry 
at  Augsburg,  by  finding  fault  with  our  hearths,  by  tiie 
same  arguments  which  we  commonly  make  use  of  in  decry- 
ing tiieir  stoves:  for,  to  say  the  truth,  the  smothered  heat, 
aiul  then  the  smell  of  that  heated  matter  of  which  the  fire  is 
composed,  very  mucli  offend  such  as  are  not  used  to  them; 
not  me;  and,  indeed,  the  heat  being  always  equal,  con- 
stant and  universal,  without  flame,  without  smoke,  and 
without  the  wind  that  comes  down  our  chimney,  they 
may  many  ways  sustain  comparison  with  ours.  Why  do  we 
not  imitate  the  Roman  architectui'e?  for  they  say  that 
anciently  fires  were  not  made  in  tlie  houses,  but  on  the  out- 
side, and  at  the  foot  of  llicm,  whence  the  heat  was  conveyed 
to  the  whole   fabric  by  pipes  contrived  iu  the  wall,  which 
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Avere  drawn  twining  about  tlie  rooms  tliat  were  to  be 
warmed:  which  I  liave  seen  plainly  described  somewliereiu 
Seneca.*  This  German  hearing  me  commend  the  con- 
veniences and  beauties  of  this  city,  which  truly  deserves  it, 
began  to  compassionate  me  that  I  had  to  leave  it;  and  the 
first  inconvenience  he  alleged  to  me  was,  the  heaviness  of 
liead  tliat  the  chimneys  elsewhere  would  bring  upon  me. 
He  had  heard  some  one  make  this  complaint,  and  fixed  it 
upon  us,  being  by  custom  deprived  of  the  means  of  per- 
ceiving it  at  home.  All  heat  that  comes  from  the  fire 
woakeus  and  dulls  me;  and  yet  Even  us  said,  that  fire  was 
the  best  condiment  of  life:  I  rather  choose  any  other  way 
of  making  myself  warm. 

We  are  afraid  to  drink  our  wines,  when  toward  the 
bottom  of  the  cask;  in  Portugal  tliose  fumes  are  reputed 
delicious,  and  it  is  the  beverage  of  princes.  In  short,  every 
nation  has  many  customs  and  usages  tliat  are  not  only  un- 
known to  other  nations,  but  savage  and  miraculous  in  their 
sight.  What  should  we  do  with  those  people  who  admit  of 
no  evidence  that  is  not  in  print,  who  believe  not  men  if 
they  are  not  in  a  book,  nor  truth,  if  it  be  not  of  competent 
age?  we  dignify  our  fopperies,  when  we  commit  them  to 
the  press:  'tis  of  a  great  deal  more  weight  to  say,  "  I  have 
read  such  a  thing,"  than  if  you  only  say,  ''I  Imve  heard 
such  a  thing."  But  I,  who  no  more  disbelieve  a  man's  mouth 
than  his  pen,  and  who  know  that  men  write  as  indiscreetly 
as  they  speak,  and  who  look  upon  this  age  as  one  that  is 
past,  as  soon  quote  a  friend  as  Aulus  Gellius  or  Macrobius; 
and  what  I  have  seen,  as  what  they  have  written.  And, 
as  'tis  held  of  virtue,  that  it  is  not  greater  for  having  con- 
tinued longer,  so  do  I  hold  of  the  truth,  that  for  being 
older  it  is  none  the  wiser,  I  often  say  tliat  it  is  mere  folly 
that  makes  us  run  after  foreign  and  scholastic  examples; 
their  fertility  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Homer  and  Plato.  But  is  it  not  that  we  seek  more  honor 
from  the  quotation,  than  from  the  truth  of  the  matter  in 
hand?  As  if  it  were  more  to  the  purpose,  to  borrow  our 
proofs  from  the  shops  of  Vascosan  or  Plantin,  f  than  from 
what  is  to  be  seen  in  our  own  village;  or  else,  indeed,  that  we 
have  not  the  wit  to  cull  out  and  make  useful  what  we  see 
before  us,  and  to  judge  of  it  clearly  enough  to  draw  it  into 

*  Seneca,  Ep.  90,  \  Eminent  printer?. 
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example;  for  if  we  say  that  we  want  authority  to  give  faith 
to  our  testimony,  we  speak  from  the  purpose;  forasmuch 
as,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  most  ordinary,  common,  and 
known  things,  could  we  but  find  out  their  light,  the  great- 
est miracles  of  nature  might  be  formed,  and  the  most 
wonderful  example,  especially  upon  the  subject  of  human 
actions. 

Now,  upon  this  subject,  setting  aside  the  examples  I  have 
gathered  from  books,  and  what  Aristotle  says*  of  Andron 
the  Argian,  that  he  traveled  over  the  arid  sands  of  Lybia 
without  drinking:  a  gentleman,  who  has  very  well  behaved 
himself  in  several  employments,  said,  in  a  place  where  I 
was,  that  he  had  I'idden  from  Madrid  to  Lisbon,  in  the  heat 
of  summer,  without  any  drink  at  all.  He  is  very  healthful 
and  vigorous  for  his  age,  and  has  nothing  extraordinary  in 
the  use  of  his  life,  but  this,  to  live  sometimes  two  or  three 
months,  nay,  a  whole  year,  as  he  has  told  me,  v/ithout 
drinking.  He  is  sometimes  thirsty,  but  he  lets  it  pass  over, 
and  he  holds  that  it  is  an  appetite  which  easily  goes  off  of 
itself;  and  he  drinks  more  oat  of  caprice  than  either  for 
need  or  pleasure. 

Here  is  another  example:  'tis  not  long  ago  that  I  found 
one  of  the  learnedest  men  in  France,  and  a  man  of  con- 
siderable fortune,  studying  in  a  corner  of  a  hall  that  they 
had  separated  for  him  with  tai)esti-y,  and  about  him  a  rabble 
of  his  servants  making  all  sorts  of  noise  and  confusion.  He 
told  me,  and  Suneca  almost  says  the  same  of  himself,f  he 
made  an  advantage  of  this  upi'oar;  that,  beaten  with  this 
rattle,  he  so  much  the  more  collected  and  retired  himself 
into  himself  for  contemplation,  and  that  this  tempest  of 
voices  repercussed  his  thoughts  within  himself;  when  a 
student  at  Padua,  he  had  his  study  so  long  situated  amid 
the  rattle  of  coaches  and  the  tumult  of  the  square,  that 
he  not  only  formed  himself  to  the  contempt,  but  even  to 
the  use  of  noise,  for  the  service  of  his  studies,  Socrates 
answered  Alcibiades,  who  was  astonished  how  he  could 
endure  the  per])etual  scolding  of  his  wife,  "  Why,"  said  lie, 
''as  those  do  who  are  accustomed  to  the  ordinary  noise  of 
wlieels  drawing  water.";];     I  am  quite  otherwise;  I  have  a 

*  Diogenes  Laertius,  iv.  81 . 

f  Epist.  56.  §  Diogenes  Laertius,  ii.  36. 
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tender  head  and  easily  discomposed;  when  'tis  bent  upon 
ai\ything,  the  least  buzzing  of  a  fly  tears  it  into  pieces, 

Seneca  in  his  youth  having,  by  the  example  of  Sextius, 
put  on  a  positive  resolution  of  eating  nothing  that  had 
had  life,  and  for  a  whole  year  dispensed  with  animal  food, 
and,  as  he  said,*  with  pleasure:  only  left  off,  that  he  might 
not  be  suspected  of  taking  up  this  rule  from  some  new 
religion  by  which  it  was  prescribed:  he  adopted,  in  like 
manner,  from  the  precepts  of  Attains  a  custom  not  to  lie 
upon  any  sort  of  bedding  that  gave  way  under  his  weight, 
and,  even  to  his  old  age,  made  use  of  such  as  would  not 
yield  to  any  pressure.  What  the  usage  of  his  time  made 
him  account  roughness,  that  of  ours  makes  us  look  upon  as 
effeminacy. 

Do  but  observe  the  difference  between  the  way  of  living 
of  my  laborers  and  my  own;  the  Scythians  and  Indians 
have  nothing  more  remote  both  from  my  capacity  and  my 
manners.  I  have  picked  up  boys  from  begging,  to  serve 
me:  who  soon  after  have  quitted  both  my  kitchen  and 
livery,  only  that  they  might  return  to  their  former  course 
of  life;  and  I  found  one  afterward,  picking  mussels  out 
of  the  sewer  for  his  dinner,  whom  I  could  neither  by 
entreaties  nor  threats  reclaim  from  the  sweetness  he  found 
in  indigence.  Beggars  have  their  magnificences  and  de- 
lights, as  well  as  the  rich,  and,  'tis  said,  their  dignities 
anc.  polities.  These  are  effects  of  custom;  she  can  mold 
us,  not  only  into  what  form  she  pleases  (the  sages  sayf  we 
ought  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  best,  which  she  will  soon 
make  easy  to  us),  but  also  to  change  and  variation,  which 
is  the  most  noble  and  most  useful  instruction  of  all  she 
teaches  us.  The  best  of  my  bodily  conditions  is  that  I  am 
flexible  and  not  very  obstinate:  I  have  inclinations  more 
my  own  and  ordinary,  and  more  agreeable  than  others; 
but  I  am  diverted  from  them  witli  very  little  ado,  and 
easily  slip  into  a  contrary  course.  A  young  man  ought  to 
cross  his  own  rules,  to  awaken  his  vigor  and  to  keep  it 
from  growing  faint  and  rusty;  and  there  is  no  course  of 
life  so  weak  and  sottish,  as  that  which  is  carried  on  by  rule 
and  discipline; 

*  Ep.  108. 

f  Pythagoras,  in  Stobaeus.  Serm.  29. 
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"  Ad  primum  lapiilem  vectari  quum  placet,  hora 
Sumitur  ex  libro;   si  prurit  frictus  ocelli 
Aiigulus,  iuspectagenesi,  collyria  quaerit;"  * 

he  shall  often  throw  himself  even  into  excesses,  if  he  will 
take  my  advice;  otherwise  the  least  debauch  will  destroy 
him,  and  render  him  troublesome  and  disagreeable  in  com- 
pany. The  worst  quality  in  a  well-bred  man  is  over  fastid- 
iousness, and  an  obligation  to  a  certain  particular  way; 
and  it  is  particular,  if  not  pliable  and  supj^le.  It  is  a  kind 
of  reproach,  not  to  be  able,  or  not  to  dare,  to  do  what  we 
see  those  about  us  do;  let  such  as  these  stop  at  home.  It 
is  in  every  man  unbecoming,  but  in  a  soldier  vicious  and 
intolerable;  who,  as  Philopcemen  said,  ought  to  accustom 
himself  to  every  variety  and  inequality  of  life. 

Though  I  have  been  brought  up,  as  much  as  was  possible, 
to  liberty  and  independence,  yet  so  it  is  that,  growing  old, 
and  having  by  indifference  more  settled  upon  certain  forms 
(my  age  is  now  past  instruction,  and  has  henceforward 
nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  itself  up  as  well  as  it  can),  custom 
has  already,  ere  I  was  aware,  so  imprinted  its  character  in 
me,  in  certain  things,  that  I  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  excess 
to  leave  them  off;  and,  without  a  force  upon  myself,  cannot 
sleepinUie  day-time,., nor  eat  between  meals,  nor  break- 
fast, nor  go  to  bed,  without  a  great  interval  between  eating 
and  sleeping,  as  of  three  hours  after  supper;  nor  get  chil- 
dren but  before  I  sleep,  nor  standing  upon  my  feet;  nor 
endure  my  own  sweat;  nor  quench  my  thirst  either  with 
pure  water  or  pure  wine;  nor  keep  my  head  long  bare,  nor 
cut  my  hair  after  dinner;  and  I  should  be  as  uneasy  with- 
out my  gloves  as  without  my  shirt,  or  without  washing 
when  I  rise  from  table  or  out  of  my  bed;  and  I  could  not  lie 
without  a  canopy  and  curtains,  as  if  they  were  essential 
things,  I  could  dine  without  a  tablecloth,  but  without  a 
clean  napkin,  after  the  German  fashion,  very  incommo- 
diously; I  foul  them  more  than  the  Germans  or  Italians 
do,  and  make  but  little  use  either  of  spoon  or  fork.  I  am 
sorry  they  did  not  keep  up  the  fashion,  begun  after  the 
example  of  kings,  to  change  our  napkins  at  every  service, 
as  they  do  our  plates.  We  are  told  of  that  laboi-ious  soldier 
Marius,  that  growing  old,  he  became  nice  in  his  drink,  and 

*  "  If  lie  would  be  carried  but  a  mile,  he,  for  tbe  proper  hour, 
consults  his  almanac;  if  lie  but  rub  the  corner  of  his  eye,  he  chooses 
the  salve  by  his  horoscope." — Juvenal,  vi.  576. 
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never  dnink  but  out  of  a  particular  cup  of  his  own:*  I,  in 
like  manner,  have  suffered  myself  to  fancy  a  certain  form 
of  glasses,  and  not  willingly  to  drink  in  common  glasses, 
no  more  than  from  a  strange  common  hand:  all  metal 
offends  me  in  comparison  of  a  clear  and  transparent  matter: 
let  my  eyes  taste  too,  according  to  their  capacity.  I  owe 
several  other  such  niceties  to  custom.  Nature  has  also,  on 
the  other  side,  helped  me  to  some  of  hers;  as  not  to  be  able 
to  endure  more  tiian  two  full  meals  in  one  day,  without 
overcharging  my  stomach,  nor  a  total  abstinence  from  one 
of  those  meals  without  tilling  myself  with  wind,  drying  up 
my  mouth,  and  dulling  my  appetite;  the  finding  great  in- 
convenience from  overmuch  evening  air;  for  of  late  years 
in  night  marches,  which  often  happen  to  be  all  night  long, 
after  five  or  six  hours  my  stomach  begins  to  be  queasy, 
with  a  violent  pain  in  my  head,  so  that  I  always  vomit 
before  the  day  can  break.  When  the  others  go  to  break- 
fast, I  go  to  sleep;  and  when  I  rise,  I  am  as  brisk  and 
gay  as  before.  I  had  always  been  told  that  the  night  dew 
never  rises  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  night;  but  for 
some  years  past,  long  and  familiar  intercourse  with  a  lord, 
possessed  with  the  opinion  that  the  night  dew  is  more  sharp 
and  dangerous  about  the  declining  of  the  sun,  an  hour  or 
two  before  it  sets,  which  he  carefully  avoids,  and  despises 
that  of  the  night,  he  almost  imp)'essed  upon  me,  not  so 
much  his  reasoning  as  his  experiences.  What,  shall  mere 
doubt  and  inquiry  strike  our  imagination,  so  as  to  change 
us?  Such  as  absolutely  and  on  a  sudden  give  way  to  these 
propensions,  draw  total  destruction  upon  themselves.  I 
am  sorry  for  several  gentlemen  who,  through  the  folly  of 
their  physicians  have  in  their  youth  and  health  wholly 
shut  themselves  up;  it  were  better  to  endure  a  cough, 
than,  by  disuse,  forever  to  lose  the  commerce  of  common 
life  in  things  of  so  great  utility.  Malignant  science  to  in- 
terdict us  the  most  pleasant  hours  of  the  day!  Let  us 
keep  our  possession  to  the  last;  for  the  most  part,  a  man 
hardens  himself  by  being  obstinate  and  corrects  his  con- 
stitution, as  Cfesar  did  the  falling-sickness,  by  dint  of  con- 
tempt. A  man  should  addict  himself  to  the  best  rules, 
but  not  enslave  himself  to  them,  except  to  such,  if  there  be 
any  such,  where  obligation  and  servitude  are  of  profit. 

*  Plutarch,  That  we  should  restrain  Anger,  c.  13. 
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Both  kings  and  pliilosopliersgo  to  stool,  and  ladies  too; 
public  lives  are  bound  to  ceremony;  mine,  that  is  obscure 
and  private,  enjoys  all  natural  dispensation;  soldier  and 
Gascon  are  also  qualities  a  little  subject  to  indiscretion; 
wherefore  I  shall  say  of  this  act  of  relieving  nature,  that  it 
is  desirable  to  refer  it  to  certain  prescribed  and  nocturnal 
hours,  and  compel  one's  self  to  this  by  custom,  as  I  have 
done;  but  not  to  subject  one's  self,  as  I  have  done  in  my 
declining  years,  to  a  particular  convenience  of  place  and 
seat  for  that  purpose,  and  make  it  troublesome  by  long 
sitting:  and  yet,  in  the  fouler  offices,  is  it  not  in  some 
measure  excusable  to  require  more  care  and  cleanliness? 
"  Natnra  liomo  mundum.  et  eJegans  animal  est."  *  Of  all 
the  actions  of  nature,  I  am  the  most  impatient  of  being 
interrupted  in  that.  I  have  seen  many  soldiers  troubled 
with  the  unruliuess  of  their  bellies;  whereas  mine  and  I 
never  fail  of  our  punctual  assignation,  which  is  at  leaping 
out  of  bed,  if  some  indispensable  business  or  sickness  does 
not  molest  us. 

I  think  then,  as  I  said  before,  that  sick  men  cannot 
better  place  themselves  anywhere  in  more  safety,  than  in 
sitting  still  in  that  course  of  life  wherein  they  have  been 
bred  and  trained  up;  change,  be  it  what  it  will,  distempers 
and  puts  one  out.  Do  you  believe  that  chestnuts  can  hurt 
a  Perigourdin  or  a  Lucchese,  or  milk  and  cheese  the  moun- 
tain people?  We  enjoin  them  not  only  a  new,  but  a  con- 
trary, method  of  life;  a  change  that  the  healthful  cannot 
endure.  Prescribe  water  to  a  Breton  of  three  score  and 
ten;  shut  a  seaman  up  in  a  stove;  forbid  a  Basque  foot- 
man to  walk:  you  will  deprive  them  of  motion,  and  in  the 
end  of  air  and  light. 

"An  vivere  tanti  est? 
Cogimur  a  suetis  animuin  suspendere  rebus, 
Atque,  ut  vivainus,  vivere  desinimus.   .   .  . 
Hos  superess3  reor,  quibus  et  spirabilis  aer 
Et  lux,  qua  regimur,  redditur  ipsa  gravis."  f 

*  "Man  is  by  nature  a  clean  and  delicate  creature." — Seneca, 
Ep.  93. 

f  "  Is  life  worth  so  much?  They  make  us  deprive  ourselves  of 
things  to  which  we  are  accustomed;  and,  that  we  may  live,  we 
must  cease  to  live.  ...  I  can't  conceive  that  they  still  live,  to 
whom  light  and  air,  by  which  they  live,  are  forbidden." — PsEODO- 
Gallus,  Kclog.  \.  155,  247. 
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If  they  do  no  other  good,  they  do  this  at  least,  that  they 
prepare  patients  betimes  for  death,  by  little  and  little 
undermining  and  cutting  off  the  use  of  life. 

Both  well  and  sick,  I  have  ever  willingly  suffered  myself 
to  obey  the  appetites  that  pressed  upon  me.  I  give  great 
authority  to  my  propensions  and  desires;  I  do  not  love  to 
cure  one  disease  by  another;  I  hate  remedies  that  are  more 
tronblesome  than  the  disease  itself.  To  be  subject  to  the 
stone  and  subject  to  abstain  from  eating  oysters,  are  two 
evils  instead  of  one:  the  disease  torments  us  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  remedy  on  the  other.  Since  we  are  ever  in 
danger  of  mistaking,  let  us  rather  run  the  hazard  of  a  mis- 
take, after  we  have  hud  the  pleasure.  The  world  proceeds 
quite  the  other  way,  and  thinks  nothing  profitable  that  is 
not  painful;  it  has  great  suspicion  of  facility.  My  appetite, 
in  various  things,  has  of  its  own  accord  happily  enough 
accommodated  itself  to  the  health  of  my  stomach.  Relish 
and  pungency  in  sauces  were  pleasant  to  me  when  young 
but  my  stomach  disliking  them  since,  my  taste  inconti- 
nently followed.  Wine  is  hurtful  to  sick  people,  and  'tis 
the  first  thing  that  my  mouth  then  finds  distasteful,  and 
with  an  invincible  dislike.  Whatever  I  take  against  my 
liking,  does  me  harm;  and  nothing  hurts  me,  that  I  eat 
with  appetite  and  delight.  I  never  received  harm  by  any 
action  that  was  very  pleasant  to  me;  and  accordingly  iiave 
made  all  medicinal  conclusions  largely  give  way  to  my 
pleasure;  and  I  have,  when  I  was  young, 

' '  Quern  circumcursans  hue  atque  hue  saepe  Cupido 
Fulgebat  crocina  splendidus  in  tunica,"  * 

given  myself  the  rein  as  licentiously  and  inconsiderately  to 
the  desire  that  was  predominant  in  me,  "  Et  militavi  non 
sine  gloria,"  f  as  any  other  whomsoever;  yet  more  in  con- 
tinuation and  holding  out,  than  in  sally: 

"  Sex  me  vix  memini  sustinuisse  viees."  X 

'Tis  certainly  a  misfortune  and  a  miracle  at  once,  to  eon- 

*  "  When  Cupid  fluttering  round  me  here  and  there,  shone  in 
his  rich  purple  mantle." — Catullus,  Ixvi.  133. 

f  "  And  fought  not  ingloriously." — Horace,  Od.  iii.  26,  2. 

^  "I  can  scarcely  rembember  six  bouts  in  one  night." — OviD, 
Amor.,  iii.  7,  26. 
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fess  at  what  a  tender  age  I  first  caine  under  tlie  subjection 
of  love:  it  was  indeed,  by  cbance;  for  it  was  long  before  the 
years  of  choice  or  knowledge;  I  do  not  remember  myself 
so  far  back;  and  my  fortune  may  well  be  coupled  with 
that  of  Quartilla,  who  could  not  remember  when  she  was  a 
maid : 

' '  Inde  tragus,  celeresque  pili,  mirandaque  matri 
Barba  meae."  * 

Physicians  modify  tlieir  rules  according  to  the  violent 
longings  that  happen  to  sick  persons,  ordinarily  with  good 
success;  this  great  desire  cannot  be  imagined  so  strange 
and  vicious,  but  that  nature  must  have  a  hand  in  it.  And 
then  how  easy  a  thing  is  it  to  satisfy  the  fancy?  In  my 
opinion,  this  part  wholly  carries  it,  at  least,  above  all  the 
rest.  The  most  grievous  and  ordinary  evils  are  those  that 
fancy  loads  us  with;  this  Spanish  saying  mightily  pleases 
in  several  senses;  "  Defiencla  me  Dios  de  my."  f  I  am  sorry 
when  I  am  sick,  that  I  have  not  some  longing  that  might 
give  me  the  pleasure  of  satisfying  it;  all  the  rules  of  physic 
would  hardly  be  able  to  divert  me  from  it.  I  do  the  same 
when  I  am  well;  I  can  see  very  little  more  to  be  hoped  or 
wished  for.  'Twere  pity  a  man  should  be  so  weak  and 
languishing,  as  not  to  have  eveu  wishing  left  to  him. 

The  art  of  physic  is  not  so  fixed,  that  we  needbeAvithout 
authority  for  whatever  we  do;  it  changes  according  to 
climates  and  moons;  according  to  Fernel  and  to  Scaliger.| 
If  your  physician  does  not  think  it  good  for  you  to  sleep, 
to  drink  wine,  or  to  eat  such  and  such  meats,  never  trouble 
yourself;  I  will  find  you  another  that  shall  not  be  of  his 
opinion;  the  diversity  of  medical  ai'guments  and  opinions 
embraces  all  sorts  of  forms.  I  saw  a  miserable  sick  person 
panting  and  burning  for  thirst,  that  he  might  be  cured,  who 
was  afterward  laughed  at  for  his  pains  by  another  physi- 
cian, who  condemned  that  advice  as  prejudicial  to  him: 
had  he  not  tormented  himself  to  good  purpose?  There 
lately  died  of  the  stone,  a  man  of  that  profession,  who  had 
made  use  of  extreme  abstinence  to  contend  with  his  disease: 

*  "  Mv  precocious  beard  astonislied  my  mother." — Maktial,  xl. 
22,  7. 

f  "  God  defend  me  from  myself ." 

X  Physicians  to  Henry  II. 
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liis  fellow-ph3'sicians  say  that,  on  tlie  contrary,  this  absti- 
nence liad  dried  him  up,  and  baked  the  gravel  in  his 
kidneys. 

I  have  observed,  that  both  in  wounds  and  sicknesses, 
speaking  discomposes  and  hurts  me,  as  mucli  as  any  irregu- 
larity I  can  commit.  My  voice  pains  and  tires  me,  for  'tis 
loud  and  forced;  so  that  when  I  have  gone  to  whisper  some 
great  persons  about  affairs  of  consequence,  they  have  often 
desired  me  to  moderate  my  voice. 

Tliis  story  deserves  a  place  here.  Someone  *  in  a  certain 
Greek  school  sjJeaking  loud  as  I  do,  the  master  of  tlie 
ceremonies  sent  to  him  to  speak  softly:  "  Tell  him,  then, 
he  must  send  me,"  replied  tlie  other,  "  the  tone  he  would 
have  me  speak  in."  To  which  the  other  replied,  "  That  he 
should  take  the  tone  from  the  ears  of  him  to  whom  he 
spake."  It  was  well  said,  if  to  be  understood:  "Speak 
according  to  the  affair  you  are  speaking  about  to  your 
auditor,"  for  if  it  mean,  "'tis  sufficient  that  he  hear  you; 
or,  govern  yourself  by  him,"  I  do  not  find  it  to  be  reason. 
The  tone  and  motion  of  my  voice  carries  with  it  a  great 
deal  of  the  expression  and  signification  of  my  meaning,  and 
'tis  I  who  am  to  govern  it,  to  make  myself  understood: 
there  is  a  voice  to  instruct,  a  voice  to  flatter,  and  a  voice 
to  reprehend.  I  will  not  only  that  my  voice  reach  him, 
but,  peradventure,  that  it  strike  and  pierce  him.  When  I 
rattle  my  footman  with  sharp  and  bitter  language,  it  would 
be  very  pretty  for  him  to  say,  "  Pray,  master,  speak  lower, 
I  hear  you  very  well."  "Est.  qumdam  vox  ad  audit um 
accomodata,  non  magnitudine.  sed propn'etate."  \  Speaking 
is  half  his  who  speaks,  and  half  his  who  hears;  the  latter 
ought  to  prepare  himself  to  receive  it,  according  to  its  bias; 
as  with  tennis  players,  he  who  receives  tlie  ball,  shifts  and 
prepares,  according  as  he  sees  him  move  who  strikes  the 
stroke,  and  according  to  the  stroke  itself. 

Experience  has,  moreover,  taught  me  this,  that  we  ruin 
ourselves  by  inj^iatience.  Evils  have  their  life  and  limits, 
their  diseases  and  their  recovery. 

The  constitution  of  maladies  is  formed  by  the  pattern  of 
the  constitution  of  animals;  they  have  their   fortune  and 

*  Carneades.     Diogenes  Laertius.  iv.  63. 

_  f  "  There  is  a  certain  voice  accommodated  to  the  hearing,  not  by 
its  loudness,  but  by  its  propriety." — Quintilian,  xi.  3. 
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their  days  limited  from  tlieir  birth;  he  wlio  attempts 
imperiously  to  cut  them  short  by  force  in  the  middle  of 
their  course,  lengthens  and  multiplies  them,  and  incenses 
instead  of  ap})easing  them.  1  am  of  Brantor's  opinion, 
that  "  we  are  neither  obstinately  and  vvillfiilly  to  oppose 
evils,  nor  truckle  under  them  for  want  of  courage;  but  that 
we  are  naturally  to  give  way  to  them,  according  to  their 
condition  and  our  own."  We  ought  to  grant  free  passage 
to  diseases;  I  find  they  stay  Jess  with  me,  who  let  them 
alone;  and  I  have  lost  some,  reputed  the  most  tenacious 
and  obstinate,  by  their  own  decay,  without  help  and  with- 
out art,  and  contrary  to  its  rules.  Let  us  a  little  permit 
Nature  to  take  her  own  way;  she  better  understands  her 
own  affairs  than  we.  "But  such  an  one  died;"  and  so 
shall  you:  if  not  of  that  disease,  of  another.  And  how 
many  have  not  escaped  dying,  who  have  had  three  physi- 
cians always  at  their  tails?  Example  is  a  vague  and  uni- 
versal mirror,  and  of  various  reflections.  If  it  be  a  delicious 
medicine,  take  it:  ^tis  always  so  much  present  good.  I 
will  never  stick  at  the  name  nor  the  color,  if  it  be  pleasant 
and  grateful  to  the  palate:  pleasure  is  one  of  the  chief  est 
kinds  of  profit.  I  have  suffered  colds,  gouty  defluxions, 
relaxations,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  meagrims,  and  other 
accidents,  to  grow  old  and  die  in  time  a  natural  death;  I 
have  so  lost  them  when  I  was  half  fit  to  keep  tliem:  they 
are  sooner  prevailed  upon  by  courtesy  than  huffing.  We 
must  patiently  suffer  the  laws  of  our  condition;  we  are 
born  to  grow  old,  to  grow  weak,  and  to  be  sick,  \\\  despite 
of  all  medicine.  'Tis  the  first  lesson  the  Mexicans  teach 
their  children;  so  soon  as  ever  they  are  born  they  thus 
salute  them:  "Thou  art  come  into  the  world,  child,  to 
endure:  endure,  suffer  and  say  nothing."  'Tis  injustice 
to  lament  that  whicii  has  befallen  any  one,  which  may 
befall  every  one:  "  Lidignare,  si  quid  in  te  inique proprie 
constiUitum  est."  * 

See  an  old  man  who  begs  of  God  that  he  will. maintain 
his  health  vigorous  and  entire;  that  is  to  say,  that  he 
restore  him  to  youth: 

"  Stulte,  quid  bsec  f rostra  votis  puerilibus  optas?  "  f 

*  "Then  be  angry,  wben  there  is  anything  unjustly  decreed 
against  thee  alone." — Skneca,  Ep.  91. 

f  "Why,  you  blocklieati,  pray  such  childish  prayers  in  vain?  " — 
Oviu,  Trist.,  iii.  8,  11. 
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is  it  uot  folly?  his  condition  is  not  capable  of  it.  The 
gout,  the  stone,  and  indigestion  are  symptoms  of  lono- 
years;  as  heat,  rains,  and  winds  are  of  'long  journeys. 
Plato  does  not  believe  that  ^Esculapius  troubled  himself  to 
provide,  by  regimen  to  prolong  life  in  a  weak  and  wasted 
body,  useless  to  his  country  and  to  his  profession,  or  to 
beget  healthful  and  robust  children;  and  does  not  think 
this  care  suitable  to  the  divine  justice  and  prudence,  which 
is  to  direct  all  things  to  utility.  My  good  friend,  your 
business  is  done;  nobody  can  restore  you;  they  can,  at  the 
most,  but  patch  you  up,  and  prop  you  a  little,  and  by  that 
means  prolong  your  misery  an  hour  or  two: 

"  Non  secus  instantem  cupiens  fulcire  ruinam, 
Diversis  contra  nititur  obiicibus; 
Donee  certa  dies,  omni  compage  soluta, 
Ipsum  cum  rebus  subruat  auxilium."  * 

We  must  learn  to  suffer  what  we  cannot  evade;  our  life, 
like  the  harmony  of  the  world,  is  composed  of  contrary 
things— of  diverse  tones,  sweet  and  harsli,  sharp  and  flat, 
sprightly  and  solemn:  the  musician  who  should  only  effect 
some  of  these,  what  would  he  be  able  to  do?  he  must  know 
how  to  make  use  of  them  all,  and  to  mix  them;  and  so  we 
should  mingle  the  goods  and  evils  which  are  consubstantial 
with  our  life;  our  being  cannot  subsist  without  this  mix- 
ture, and  the  one  part  is  no  less  necessary  to  it  than  the 
other.  To  attempt  to  kick  against  natural  necessity,  is  to 
represent  the  folly  of  Otesiphon  who  undertook  to  kick 
with  his  mule,  f 

I  consult  little  about  the  alterations  I  feel;  for  these 
doctors  take  advantage;  when  they  have  you  at  their 
mercy,  they  cudgel  your  ears  with  their  prognostics;  and 
having  once  surprised  me,  weakened  with  sickness,  in- 
juriously handled  me  with  their  dogmas  and  magisterial 
fopperies— one  while  menacing  me  with  great  pains,  and 
another  with  approaching  death— by  which  threats  I  was 
indeed  moved  and  shaken,  but  not  subdued  nor  jostled 
from  my  place;   and    though    my   judgment  was  neither 

*"Like  one  wlio,  desiring  to  stay  an  impending  ruin,  places 
various  props  against  it,  till,  in  a  short  time,  the  bouse,  the  props 
and  all,  giving  way,  fall  together."— Psuedo-Gallus,  i.  171. 

•f  Plutarch,  How  to  restrain  Anger,  c.  8 
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altered  nor  distracted^,  yet  it   was   at   least  disturbed;  'tis 
always  agitation  and  combat. 

Now,  I  use  my  imagination  as  gently  as  I  can,  and  would 
discharge  it,  if  t  could,  of  all  trouble  and  contest;  a  man 
must  assist,  flatter,  and  deceive  it,  if  he  can;  my  mind  is 
fit  for  that  ofKce;  it  needs  no  appearances  throughout; 
could  it  persuade  as  it  preaches,  it  would  successfully 
relieve  me.  Will  you  have  an  example?  It  tells  me: 
''  that  'tis  for  my  good  to  have  the  stone;  that  the  struc- 
ture of  my  age  must  naturally  suffer  some  decay,  and  it  is 
now  time  it  should  begin  to  disjoin  and  to  confess  a  breach; 
'tis  a  common  necessity,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  either 
miraculous  or  new;  I  therein  pay  w^hat  is  due  to  old  age, 
and  I  cannot  expect  a  better  bargain;  that  society  ought 
to  comfort  me,  being  fallen  into  the  most  common  infirmity 
of  my  age;  I  see  every wiiere  men  tormented  with  the  same 
disease,  and  am  honored  by  tlie  fellowship,  forasmuch  as 
men  of  the  best  quality  are  most  frequently  afflicted  with 
it;  'tis  a  noble  and  dignified  disease;  that  of  such  as  are 
struck  with  it,  few  have  it  to  a  less  degree  of  pain;  that 
these  are  put  to  the  trouble  of  a  strict  diet  and  the  daily 
taking  of  nauseous  potions,  whereas  I  owe  my  better  state 
purely  to  my  good  fortune;  for  some  ordinary  broths  of 
Eringo  or  burst-wort  that  I  have  twice  or  thrice  taken  to 
oblige  the  ladies  who,  with  greater  kindness  than  my  pain 
was  sharp,  would  needs  present  me  half  of  theirs,  seemed 
to  \ne  equally  easy  to  take  and  fruitless  in  operation,  the 
others  have  to  pay  a  thousand  vows  to  ^sculapius,  and  as 
many  crowns  to  their  physicians,  for  the  voiding  a  little 
gravel,  which  I  often  do  by  the  aid  of  nature;  even  the 
decorum  of  my  countenance  is  not  disturbed  in  company; 
and  I  can  hold  my  water  ten  hours,  and  as  long  as  any 
man  that  is  in  perfect  health.  The  fear  of  this  disease," 
says  mind,  "formerly  affrighted  thee,  when  it  was  un- 
known to  thee;  the  cries  and  despairing  groans  of  those 
who  make  it  worse  by  their  impatience,  begot  a  horror  in 
tliee.  'Tis  an  infirmity  that  punishes  the  members  by 
which  thou  hast  most  offended.  Thou  art  a  conscientious 
fellow:" 

"  Que  venit  indigne  poena,  dolenda  venit."* 

*  "  We  are  entitled  to  complain  of  a  puuiijliment  that  we  have 
not  deserved." — Ovid,  lleroid.,  v.  8. 
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"consider  this  cliastisement;  'lis  very  easy  in  comparison 
of  otliers,  and  inilicted  with  a  paternal  tenderness;  do  but 
observe  liow  hite  it  comes;  it  only  seizes  ou  and  incom- 
modes that  part  of  thy  life,  which  is,  one  way  and  another 
sterile  and  lost;  having,  as  it  were  by  composition,  given 
time  for  the  license  and  pleasures  of  tliy  youth.  The  fear 
and  the  compassion  that  the  people  have  of  this  disease 
serve  thee  for  matter  of  glory;  a  quality,  whei-eof  if  thou 
hast  thy  judgment  purified,  and  that  thy  reason  has  some- 
what cured  it,  thy  friends,  notwithstanding,  discern  some 
tincture  in  thy  complexion.  'Tis  a  pleasure  to  hear  it  said 
of  one's  self:  what  strength  of  mind,  what  patience!  Thou 
art  seen  to  sweat  with  pain,  to  turn  pale  and  red,  to 
tremble,  to  vomit  blood,  to  suffer  strange  contractions  and 
convulsions,  at  times  to  let  great  tears  drop  from  thine 
eyes,  to  urine  thick,  black,  and  dreadful  water,  or  to  have 
it  suppressed  by  some  sharp  and  craggy  stone,  that  cruelly 
pricks  and  tears  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  while  all  the 
while  thou  entertainest  the  company  with  an  ordinary 
countenance;  drolling  by  fits  with  thy  people;  making  one 
in  a  continuous  discourse,  now  and  then  making  excuse  for 
thy  pain,  and  representing  thy  suffering  less  than  it  is. 
Dost  thou  call  to  mind  the  men  of  i3ast  time,  who  so 
greedily  sought  diseases  to  keep  their  virtue  in  breath  and 
exercise?  Put  the  case  that  nature  sets  thee  on  and  impels 
thee  to  this  glorious  school,  into  which  thou  wouldst  never 
have  entered  of  thy  own  free  will.  If  thou  tellest  me  that 
it  is  a  dangerous  and  mortal  disease,  what  others  are  not 
so?  for  'tis  a  physical  cheat  to  except  any  that  they  say  do 
not  go  direct  to  death;  what  matters  if  they  go  thither  by 
accident,  or  if  they  easily  slide  and  slip  into  the  path  that 
leads  us  to  it?  But  thou  dost  not  die  because  thou  art 
sick;  thou  diest  because  thou  art  living;  death  kills  thee 
without  the  help  of  sickness;  and  sickness  has  deferred 
death  in  some,  who  have  lived  longer  by  reason  that  they 
thought  themselves  always  dying;  to  which  may  be  added, 
that  as  in  wounds,  so  in  diseases,  some  are  medicinal  and 
wholesome.  The  stone  is  often  no  less  long-lived  than 
you;  we  see  men  with  whom  it  has  continued  from  their 
infancy  even  to  their  extreme  old  age;  and  if  they  had  not 
broken  company,  it  would  have  been  with  them  longer 
still;  you  more  often  kill  it  than  it  kills  you.  And  though 
it  should  present  to  you  the  image  of  approaching  death. 
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were  it  not  a  good  office  to  a  man  of  such  an  age,  to  put 
him  in  mind  of  bis  end?  And,  which  is  worse,  thou  hast 
no  longer  anything  that  should  make  thee  desire  to  be 
cured.  Whether  or  no,  common  necessity  will  soon  call 
thee  away.  Do  but  consider  how  skillfully  and  gently  she 
puts  thee  out  of  concern  with  life,  and  weans  thee  from  the 
world;  not  forcing  thee  witii  a  tyrannical  subjection,  like 
so  many  other  infirmities  which  thou  seest  old  men  afflicted 
withal,  that  hold  them  in  continual  torment,  and  keep  them 
in  perpetual  and  unintermitted  weakness  and  pains,  but  by 
warnings  and  instructions  at  intervals,  intermixing  long 
pauses  of  repose,  as  it  were  to  give  thee  opportunity  to 
meditate  and  ruminate  upon  thy  lesson,  at  thy  own  ease 
and  leisure.  To  give  thee  means  to  judge  aright,  and  to 
assume  the  resolution  of  a  man  of  courage,  it  presents  to 
thee  the  state  of  thy  entire  condition,  both  in  good  and 
evil;  and  one  while  a  very  cheerful  and  another  an  insup- 
portable life,  in  one  and  the  same  day.  If  thou  embracest 
not  death,  at  least  thou  shakest  hands  with  it  once  a  month; 
whence  thou  hast  more  cause  to  hope  that  it  will  one  day 
surprise  thee  without  menace;  and  that  being  so  often 
conducted  to  the  water  side,  but  still  tliiuking  thyself  to 
be  upon  the  accustomed  terms,  thou  and  thy  confidence 
will  at  one  time  or  another  be  unexpectedly  wafted  over.* 
A  man  cannot  reasonably  complain  of  diseases  that  fairly 
divide  the  time  witli  health." 

I  am  obliged  to  fortune  for  having  so  often  assaulted 
me  with  the  same  sort  of  weapons;  she  forms  ;nid  fashions 
me  by  use,  hardens  and  habituates  me,  so  that  I  can  know 
within  a  little  for  how  much  I  shall  be  quit.  For  want  of 
natural  memory,  I  make  one  of  paper;  and  as  any  new 
symptom  happens  in  my  disease,  I  set  it  down,  whence  it 
falls  out  that,  having  now  almost  passed  through  all  sorts 
of  examples,  if  anything  astounding  threatens  me,  turning 
over  these  little  loose  notes,  as  the  Sybil's  leaves,  1  never 
fail  of  finding  matter  of  consolation  from  some  favorable 
prognostic  in  my  past  experience.  Custom  also  makes  me 
hope  better  for  the  time  to  come;  for,  the  conduct  of  this 
clearing  out  having  so  long  continued,  'tis  to  be  believed 
that  nature  will  not  alter  her  course,  and  that  no  other 
worse  accident  will  iiappen  tiian  what  I  already  feel.     Aiul 

*  i.  e.,  over  the  Styx. 
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besides,  the  condition  of  tliis  disease  is  not  unsuitable  to 
!ny  ]n-ompt  and  sudden  complexion;  when  it  assaults  me 
gently,  I  am  afraid,  for  'tis  then  for  a  great  while;  but  it 
has,  naturally,  brisk  and  vigorous  excesses;  it  claws  me  to 
purpose  for  a  day  or  two.  My  kidneys  held  out  an  age 
without  alteration;  and  I  have  now  almost  lived  another, 
since  they  changed  their  state;  evils  have  their  periods,  as 
well  as  goods;  perad venture,  the  infirmity  draws  toward 
an  end.  Age  weakens  the  heat  of  my  stomach,  and  its 
digestion  being  less  perfect  sends  this  crude  matter  to  my 
kidneys;  why,  at  a  certain  revolution,  may  not  the  heat  of 
my  kidneys  be  also  abated,  so  that  they  can  no  more  petrify 
my  phlegm,  and  nature  find  out  some  other  way  of  purgation. 
Years  have  evidently  helped  me  to  drain  certain  rheums; 
and  why  not  these  excrements  which  furnish  matter  for 
gravel?  But  is  there  anything  delightful  in  comparison 
of  this  sudden  change,  when  from  an  excessive  pain,  I  come, 
by  the  voiding  of  a  stone,  to  recover,  as  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  the  beautiful  light  of  health,  so  free  and  full,  as 
it  happens  in  our  sudden  and  sharpest  colics?  Is  there 
anything  in  the  pain  suffered,  that  one  can  counterpoise  to 
the  pleasure  of  so  sudden  an  amendment?  Oh,  how  much 
does  health  seem  the  more  pleasant  to  me,  after  a  sickness 
so  near  and  so  contiguous,  that  I  can  distinguish  them  in 
the  presence  of  one  another,  in  their  greatest  show;  when 
they  appear  in  emulation,  as  if  to  make  head  against  and 
dispute  it  with  one  another!  As  the  Stoics  say  that  vices 
are  profitably  introduced  to  give  value  to  and  to  set  off 
virtue,  we  can,  with  better  reason  and  less  temerity  of 
conjecture,  say  that  nature  has  given  us  pain  for  the  honor 
and  service  of  pleasure  and  indolence.  When  Socrates, 
after  his  fetters  were  knocked  off,  felt  the  pleasure  of  that 
itching  which  the  weight  of  them  had  caused  in  his  legs, 
he  rejoiced  to  consider  the  strict  alliance  between  pain  and 
pleasure;  how  they  are  linked  together  by  a  necessary  co7i 
nection,  so  that  by  turns  they  follow  and  mutually  beget 
one  another;  and  cried  out  to  the  good  fellow  ^sop,  that 
he  ought  out  of  this  consideration,  to  have  taken  matter 
for  a  fine  fable. 

The  worst  that  I  see  in  other  diseases  is,  that  they  are 
not  so  grievous  in  their  effect,  as  they  are  in  their  issue: 
a  man  is  a  whole  year  in  recovering,  and  all  tlie  while  full 
of  weakness  and  fear.     There  is  so  much  hazard,  and   so 
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many  steps  to  arrive  at  safety,  that  there  is  no  end  on't: 
before  they  have  unmiiffled  you  of  a  kerchief,  and  then  of 
a  cap,  before  they  allow  you  to  walk  abroad  and  take  the 
air,  to  drink  wine,  to  lie  with  your  wife,  or  eat  melons,  "tis 
odds  you  relapse  into  some  new  distemper.  The  stone  has 
this  privilege,  tliat  it  carries  itself  clean  oif :  whereas  the 
other  maladies  always  leave  behind  tiiem  some  impression 
and  alteration  that  render  the  body  subject  to  a  new  disease, 
and  lend  a  hand  to  one  another.  Those  are  excusable  that 
content  themselves  with  possessing  us,  without  extending 
farther,  and  introducing  their  followers;  but  courteous  and 
kind  are  those  whose  passage  brings  us  any  profitable  issue. 
Since  I  have  been  troubled  with  the  stone,  I  find  myself 
freed  from  all  other  accidents,  much  more,  methinks,  than 
I  was  before,  and  have  never  had  any  fever  since;  I  argue 
that  the  extreme  and  frequent  vomitings  that  I  am  subject 
to,  purge  me:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  my  distastes  for 
this  and  that,  and  the  strange  fasts  I  am  forced  to  keep, 
digest  my  peccant  humors,  and  nature,  with  those  stones, 
voids  whatever  there  is  in  me  superfluous  and  hurtful. 
Let  them  never  tell  me  that  it  is  a  medicine  too  dear  bought: 
for  what  avail  so  many  stinking  draughts,  so  many  caustics, 
incisions,  sweats,  setons,  diets,  and  so  many  other  metliods 
of  cure,  which  often,  by  reason  we  are  not  able  to  undergo 
their  violence  and  importunity,  bring  ns  to  our  graves? 
So  that  when  I  have  the  stone,  I  look  upon  it  as  physic; 
when  free  from  it,  as  an  absolute  deliverance. 

And  here  is  another  particular  benefit  of  my  disease; 
Avhich  is,  that  it  always  plays  its  game  by  itself,  and  lets 
me  play  mine,  if  I  have  only  courage  to  do  it;  for,  in  its 
greatest  fury,  I  have  endured  it  ten  hours  together  on 
horseback.  Do  but  endure  only;  you  need  no  other 
regimen:  play,  run,  dine,  do  this  and  t'other,  if  you  can; 
your  debauch  will  do  you  more  good  than  harm;  say  as 
much  to  one  that  has  the  pox,  the  gout,  or  hernia.  The 
other  diseases  have  more  universal  obligations;  rack  our 
actions  after  another  kind  of  manner,  disturb  our  whole 
order,  and  to  their  consideration  engage  the  whole  state  of 
life:  this  only  pin(dies  the  skin;  it  leaves  the  understanding 
and  the  will  wholly  atour  own  disposal,  and  the  tongue,  the 
hands,  and  the  feet;  it  rather  awakens  than  stupefies  you. 
The  soul  is  struck  with  the  ardor  of  a  fever,  overwhelmed 
with  an  epilepsy,  and  displaced  by  a  sharp  megrim,  and, 
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ill  short,  astounded  by  all  the  diseases  that  hui't  the  whole 
mass,  and  the  most  noble  parts;  this  never  meddles  with 
the  soul;  if  anything  goes  amiss  witii  her,  'tis  her  own 
fault,  she  betrays,  dismounts,  and  abandons  herself. 
There  are  none  but  fools  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  per- 
suaded, that  this  hard  and  massive  body  which  is  baked  in 
our  kidneys  is  to  be  dissolved  by  drinks;  wherefore,  when 
it  is  once  stirred,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
give  it  passage;  and,  for  that  matter,  it  will  itself  make 
one. 

I  moreover  observe  this  particular  convenience  in  it, 
that  it  is  a  disease  wherein  we  have  little  to  guess  at:  we  are 
dispensed  from  the  trouble  into  which  other  diseases  throw 
us  by  the  uncertainty  of  their  causes,  conditions,  and  prog- 
ress; a  trouble  that  is  infinitely  painful:  we  have  no  need 
of  consultations  and  doctoral  interpretations;  the  senses 
well  enough  inform  us  both  what  it  is  and  where  it  is. 

By  suchlike  arguments,  weak  and  strong,  as  Cicero  with 
the  disease  of  his  old  age,  I  try  to  rock  asleep  and  amuse 
my  imagination,  and  to  dress  its  wounds.  If  I  find  them 
w^orse  to-morrow,  I  will  pi'ovide  new  stratagems.  That 
this  is  true:  I  am  come  to  that  pass  of  late,  that  tlie  least 
motion  forces  pure  blood  out  of  my  kidneys:  what  of  that? 
I  move  about,  nevertheless,  as  before,  and  ride  after  my 
hounds  with  a  juvenile  and  insolent  ardor;  and  hold  that 
1  have  very  good  satisfaction  for  an  accident  of  that  impor- 
tance, wiien  it  costs  me  no  more  but  a  dull  heaviness  and 
uneasiness  in  that  part;  'tis  some  great  stone  that  wastes 
and  consumes  the  substance  of  my  kidneys  and  my  life, 
which  I  by  little  and  little  evacuate,  not  without  some 
natural  pleasure,  as  an  excrement  henceforward  superfluous 
and  troublesome.  Now  if  I  feel  anything  stii'ring,  do  not 
fancy  that  I  trouble  myself  to  consult  my  pulse  or  my 
urine,  thereby  to  put  myself  upon  some  annoying  preven- 
tion; I  shall  soon  enough  feel  the  pain,  without  making  it 
more  and  longer,  by  tlie  disease  of  fear.  He  who  fears  he 
shall  suffer,  already  suffers  what  he  fears.  To  which  may 
be  added,  that  the  doubts  and  ignorance  of  those  who  take 
upon  them  to  expound  the  designs  of  nature  and  her  in- 
ternal progressions,  and  the  many  false  prognostics  of  their 
art,  ought  to  give  us  to  understand  that  her  ways  are  in- 
scrutable and  utterly  unknown;  there  is  great  uncei-tainty, 
variety,    and    obscurity    in    what   she    ei'ther   promises   or 
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threatens.  Old  age  excepted,  which  is  an  indubitable  sign 
of  tlie  approach  of  death,  in'all  other  accidents  I  see  few 
signs  of  tlie  future,  whereon  we  may  ground  our  divination. 
I  only  judge  of  myself  by  actual  sensation,  not  by  reason- 
ing: to  what  end,  since  I  am  resolved  to  bring  nothing  to 
it  but  ex])ectation  and  patience?  Will  you  know  how  much 
I  get  by  tliis?  observe  those  who  do  otherwise,  and  who 
rely  upon  so  many  diverse  persuasions  and  counsels;  how 
often  the  imagination  presses  upon  them,  without  any 
bodily  pain.  I  have  many  times  amused  myself,  being 
well  and  in  safety,  and  quite  free  from  these  dangerous 
attacks,  in  communicating  them  to  the  physicians  as  then 
beginning  to  discover  themselves  in  me;  I  underwent  the 
decree  of  their  dreadful  conclusions,  being,  all  the  while 
quite  at  my  ease,  and  so  much  the  more  obliged  to  the 
favor  of  God,  and  better  satisfied  of  the  vanity  of  this  art. 
Thei-e  is  nothing  that  onglit  so  much  to  be  recommended 
to  youth  as  activity  and  vigilance:  our  life  is  nothing  but 
movement.  I  bestir  myself  with  great  difficulty,  and  am 
slow  in  everything,  whether  in  ]-ising,  going  to  bed,  or  eat- 
ing: seven  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  is  early  for  me; 
and  where  I  rule,  I  never  dine  before  eleven,  nor  sup  till 
after  sis.  I  formerly  attributed  the  cause  of  the  fevers  and  - 
other  diseases  I  fell  into,  to  the  heaviness  that  long  sleep- 
ing had  brought  upon  me;  and  have  ever  repented  going 
to  sleep  again  in  the  morning.  Plato  is  more  angry  at 
excess  of  sleeping,  than  at  excess  of  drinking.*  jQove  to 
lie  hard  aiid  alone,  even  without  my  wife,  as  kTngs~3o: 
an d  well  covered  wkh 'Clothes.  They  nevefwami  tny  bed , 
but  since  I  liave  grown  old,  they  give  me  at  need  warm 
clothsJoJjvylir~rny~fe"et  and~"slomach.  They  lounrTTauTt 
with  the  great  bcipio,  that  he  was  a  great  sleeper;  f  not, 
in  my  opinion,  for  any  other  reason,  than  that  men  were 
displeased,  that  he  alone  shonld  have  nothing  in  him  to  be 
found  fault  with.  If  I  am  anything  fastidious  in  my  way 
of  living,  'tis  rather  in  my  lying  than  anything  else;  but, 
generally,  I  give  way  and  accommodate  myself,  as  well  as 
any  one,  to  necessity.  Sleeping  has  taken  up  a  great  part 
of  my  life,  and  I  yet  continue,  at  the  age  I  now  am,  to 
sleep  eight  or  nine  hours  together.     I  wean  myself  to  my 

*  Laws,  vii.  13. 

f  Plutarch,  That  it  is  necessary  a  Prince  should  be  Learned 
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advantage,  fro^;>^  thiiS  pr^prtirinn  in  ninth,  nnrf-rm  rrirlfntljr 
the  better  for  so  doino-.  1  fiiTcl  the  change  a  little  hard 
indeed,   but  in  three  days  'tis  (^Yf^y;  upci  T  spp  Unt  fawwlm 

1  i VA  vvtTI)'"T^''P°  gjppp^  wUc^u  nfflfl  rpqniroB.a.n£l.whn  .4nore 
ponshniiMy  f^^-pivisft  thprnsnlypg,  nr  f.n  whom  ^nngjnnrnpys 
or»  Inog  i-vni^|^]f^j;jr.mp  ATy  horly  ii^  fij^pa.hlp  r>f  a  firm,  but 
not  of  a  violent  or  silflde"  ^gittiitinn  T  rvnidn  nf^nTfTylfr" 
I e ijj-j  PYPi-cisp^,  nii/L  snnh  a,a...tnnrJ»<>- ■m^-  nwoiit.^  wlie4-ein_  my 
]  1  i-|]hs  grn^y  ^vefl]'}'  b'^f"''<^  ^^^^J  "^'^ -b.Q-L.  I  can  stand  a  whole 
day  together,  and  am  never  weary  of  walking:  but  from  my 
yoii til,  1  have  ever  preferred  to  ride  upon  paved' roads; 
on  foot,  I  get.  lypjOlie  hlTP*^*^  t"  '^''^*^^;  and  lirtTp  "fpllows 
as  I  am  are  sulbject  in  the  streets  to  be  elbowed  and  jostled, 
for  want  of  presence;  I  have  ever  loved  to  repose  myself, 
whether  sitting  or  lying,  with  my  heels  as  high  or  higher 
til  an  my  seat. 

There  is  no  profession  more  pleasant  than  the  military, 
a  profession  both  noble  in  its  execution  (for  valor  is  the 
stoutest,  proudest,  and  most  generous  of  all  virtues),  and 
noble  in  its  cause:  there  is  no  utility  either  more  universal 
or  more  just,  tlian  the  protection  of  the  peace  and  grand- 
eur of  one's  country.  The  company  of  so  many  noble, 
young,  and  active  men  delights  you:  the  ordinary  sight  of 
so  many  tragic  spectacles;  the  freedom  of  the  conversation, 
Avithout  art;  a  masculine  and  unceremonious  way  of  living, 
please  you;  the  variety  of  a  thousand  several  actions;  the 
encouraging  harmony  of  martial  music,  that  ravishes  and 
inflames  both  your  ears  and  souls;  the  honor  of  this  occu- 
pation, nay,  even  its  hardships  and  difficulties,  which 
Plato  holds  so  light  that,  in  his  Republic,  he  makes  women 
;ind  children  share  in  them,  are  delightful  to  you.  You 
put  yourselves  voluntarily  upon  particular  exploits  and 
hazards,  according  as  you  judge  of  their  luster  and  im- 
portance; and,  a  volunteer,  find  even  life  itself  excusably 
employed, 

"  Pulcbrumque  mori  succurrit  in  arinis."  * 

To  fear  common  dangers  that  concern  so  great  a  multi- 
tude of  men;  not  to  dare  to  do  what  so  many  sorts  of 
soLils,  what  a  wliole  people  dare,  is  for  a  heart  that  is  poor 
and  mean  beyond   all   measure:  company  encourages  even 

*  "  'Tis  fine  to  die  sword  in  band." — ^^neid,  ii.  317. 
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children.  If  others  excel  you  in  knowledge,  in  graceful- 
ness, in  strength,  or  fortune,  yon  have  third  causes  to 
blame  for  that;  but  to  give  place  to  them  in  stability  of 
mind,  3fou  can  blame  no  one  for  that  but  yourself.  Death 
is  more  abject,  more  languishing  and  troublesome  in  bed 
than  in  battle;  fevers  and  catarrhs  as  painful  and  mortal  as 
a  musket-shot.  Whoever  has  fortified  himself  valiantly  to 
bear  the  accidents  of  common  life,  need  not  raise  his  cour- 
age to  be  a  soldier.     "  Vivere,  mi  Lucili,  mill  fare  est."* 

I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  had  the  itch;  and  yet 
scratching  is  one  of  nature's  sweetest  gratifications,  and 
nearest  at  hand;  but  the  smart  follows  too  near.  I  use  it 
most  in  my  ears,  which  are  often  apt  to  itch. 

I  came  into  the  world  with  all  my  senses  entire,  even  to 
perfection.  My  stomach  is  commodiously  good,  as  also  is 
my  head  and  my  breath;  and,  for  the  most  part,  uphold 
themselves  so  in  the  height  of  fevers.  I  have  passed  the 
age  to  which  some  nations,  not  without  reason,  have  pre- 
scribed so  just  a  term  of  life,  that  they  would  not  suffer 
men  to  exceed  it;  and  yet  I  have  some  intermissions, 
though  short  and  inconstant,  so  clean  and  sound  as  to  be 
little  inferior  to  the  health  and  pleasantness  of  my  youth, 
I  do  not  speak  of  vigor  and  sprightliness;  'tis  not  reason 
they  should  follow  me  beyond  their  limits: 

"  Non  hoc  amplius  est  liminis,  aut  aquae, 
Ccelestis,  patiens  latiis."f 

My  face  and  eyes  presently  discover  my  condition;  all 
my  alteration  begin  there,  and  appear  somewhat  worse 
than  they  really  are;  my  friends  often  pity  me,  before  I 
feel  the  cause  in  myself.  My  looking-glass  does  not  frighten 
me:  for  even  in  my  youth  it  has  befallen  n:e  more  than 
once  to  have  a  scurvy  complexion  and  of  ill  prognostic, 
without  any  great  consequence,  so  that  the  physicians,  not 
finding  any  cause  within  answerable  to  that  outward  altera- 
tion, attributed  it  to  the  mind  and  to  some  secret  passion 
that  tormented  me  within;  but  they  were  deceived.  If 
my  body  would  govern  itself  as  well,  according  to  my  rule, 
as  my  mind  does,  we  should  move  a  little  more  at  our  ease. 

*  "  To  live,  my  Lucilius,  is  to  make  war." — Seneca,  Ep.  96. 

f  "  I  am  no  longer  able  to  stand  waiting  at  a  door  in  the  ruin."— 
Horace,  Od.,  iii.  10,9. 
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My  mind  whs  then  not  onl}'  free  from  trouble,  but,  more- 
over, full  of  joy  and  satisfaction,  as  it  commonly  is,  half 
by  its  complexion,  half  by  its  design: 

"  Xec  vitiant  artus  jegrse  contagia  mentis."  * 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  temperature  of  my  soul 
has  often  raised  my  body  from  its  lapses;  this  is  often 
depressed;  if  the  other  be  not  brisk  and  gay,  'tis  at  least 
tranquil  and  at  rest.  I  had  a  quartan  ague  four  or  five 
months,  that  made  me  look  miserably  ill;  my  mind  was 
always,  if  not  calm,  yet  pleasant.  If  the  pain  be  without 
me,  the  weakness  and  languor  do  not  much  afflict  me;  I 
see  various  corporal  faiutings,  that  beget  a  horror  in  ms 
but  to  name,  which  yet  I  should  less  fear  than  a  thousand 
passions  and  agitations  of  the  mind  that  I  see  about  me. 
I  make  up  my  mind  no  more  to  run;  'tis  enough  that  I 
can  crawl  along;  nor  do  I  more  complain  of  the  natural 
decadence  that  I  feel  in  myself: 

"  Quis  tumidum  guttur  miratur  in  Alpibus?  "  f 

than  I  regret  that  my  duration  shall  not  be  as  long  and 
entire  as  that  of  an  oak. 

I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  imagination;  I  have 
had  few  thoughts  in  my  life  that  have  so  much  as  broken 
my  sleep,  except  those  of  desire,  which  have  awakened 
without  afflicting  me.  I  dream  but  seldom,  and  then  of 
chimeras  and  fantastic  things,  commonly  produced  from 
pleasant  thoughts,  and  rather  ridiculous  than  sad;  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  true  that  dreams  are  faithful  interpreters  of 
our  inclinations;  but  there  is  art  required  to  sort  and  un- 
derstand them: 

"  Res,  quje  in  vita  usurpant  liomines,  cogitant,  curant,  vident, 
Quijeque  agunt  vigilantes,  agitantque,  ea  si  cui  in  somno  accidunt, 
Minus  niirandum  est."  % 

*"  The  troubles  of  the  body  never  affected  nay  mind." — Ovid, 
TrisL,  iii.  8,  25. 

f  "  No  man  is  surprised  to  see  a  goitre  in  the  Alps." — JuVENAX, 
xiii.  162. 

X  "  Tis  no  wonder  if  what  men  practice,  think,  care  for,  see 
and  do  when  waking,  should  also  run  in  their  heads  and  disturb 
them  when  they  are  asleep." — Attius,  cited  in  OiCERO,  De  divin,, 
i.  22. 
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Plato  moreover  says,*  that  'tis  the  office  of  prudence 
to  draw  instructions  of  divination  of  future  things  from 
dreams;  1  don't  know  about  tliis,  but  there  are  wonderful 
instances  of  it  that  Socrates,  Xenophon,  and  Aristotle,  men 
of  irreproachable  authority,  relate.  Historians  say  f  tiiat 
the  Atlantes  never  dream;  who  also  never  eat  any  animal 
food,  which  T  add,  forasmuch  as  it  is,  peradventure,  the 
reason  why  they  never  dream,  for  Pythagoras  ordered  a 
certain  preparation  of  diet  to  beget  appropriate  dreams.  J 
Mine  are  very  gentle,  without  any  agitation  of  body  or  ex- 
pression of  voice.  I  have  seen  several  of  my  time  wonder- 
fully disturbed  by  them.  Tiieon,  the  philosopher,  walked  in 
his  sleep,  and  so  did  Pericles'  servant,  and  that  upon  the 
tiles  and  top  of  the  house. § 

I  hardly  ever  choose  my  dish  at  table,  but  take  the  next 
at  hand,  and  unwillingly  change  it  for  another.  A  con- 
fusion of  meats  and  a  clutter  of  dishes  displease  me  as 
much  as  any  other  confusion;  I  am  easily  satisfied  with 
few  dishes;  and  am  an  enemy  to  the  opinion  of  Favoriuus 
that  in  a  feast  they  should  snatch  from  you  the  meat  you 
like,  and  set  a  plate  of  another  sort  before  you;  and  that 
'tis  a  pitiful  supper,  if  you  do  not  sate  your  guests  with  the 
rumps  of  various  fowls,  the  beccafico  only  deserving  to  be 
all  eaten.  I  usually  eat  salt  meats,  and  yet  I  love  bread 
that  has  no  salt  in  it;  and  my  baker  never  sends  up  other 
to  my  table,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  In  my 
infancy,  what  they  had  most  to  correct  in  me  was  the 
refusal  of  things  that  children  commonly  best  love,  as 
sugar,  sweetmeats,  and  march-panes.  My  tutor  contended 
with  this  aversion  to  delicate  things,  as  a  kind  of  over- 
nicety;  and  indeed 'tis  notliing  else  but  a  difficulty  of  taste, 
in  anything  it  applies  itself  to.  Whoever  cures  a  child  of 
an  obstinate  likitig  for,  brown  bread,  bacon,  or  garlic,  cures 
him  also  of  pampering  his  palate.  There  are  some  who 
affect  temperance  and  plainness,  by  wishing  for  beef  and 
ham  among  pheasant  and  partridge;  'tis  all  very  fine; 
this  is  delicacy  upon  delicacies;  'tis  the  taste  of  effeminacy 
that   disrelishes  ordinary  and    accustomed  things;    "  Per 

*  In  the  Timaeus,  p.  71. 

f  Herodotus,  iv.  184,  Pomponius  Mela,  i.  8, 

X  Cicero,  De  Divin.,  ii.  .'38. 

§  Diogenes  Laertius,  is.  82. 
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quce  Juxuria  cUvitiarum  icedio  hiclii."  *  Not  to  make  good 
cheer  with  what  another  is  enjoying,  and  to  be  curious  in 
what  a  man  eats,  is  the  essence  of  this  vice: 

"  Si  modica  coenare  times  olus  omne  patella."  f 

There  is,  indeed,  this  difference,  that,  'tis  better  to  oblige 
one's  appetite  to  things  that  are  most  easy  to  be  had,  but 
'tis  always  vice  to  oblige  one's  self:  I  formerly  said  a  kins- 
man of  mine  was  over-nice,  who,  by  being  in  our  galleys, 
had  unlearned  the  use  of  beds  and  to  undress  when  he 
went  to  sleep. 

If  I  had  any  sons  I  should  willingly  wish  them  my  for- 
tune: the  good  father  that  God  gave  me,  who  has  nothing 
of  me  but  the  acknowledgment  of  his  goodness,  but  truly 
'tis  a  very  hearty  one,  sent  me  from  my  cradle  to  be 
brought  up  in  a  poor  village  of  his,  and  there  continued 
me  all  the  while  I  was  at  nurse,  and  still  longer,  bringing 
me  up  to  the  meanest  and  the  most  common  way  of  living: 
"  Magna  pars  libertatis  est  bene  moratus  venter."  J  Never 
take  upon  yourselves,  and  much  less  give  up  to  your  wives, 
the  care  of  their  nourishment;  leave  this  to  fortune,  under 
popular  and  natural  laws;  leave  it  to  custom  to  train  them 
up  to  frugality  and  hardship,  that  they  may  rather  de- 
scend from  rigors  than  mount  up  to  them.  This  humor 
of  his  yet  aimed  at  another  end  to  make  me  familiar  with 
the  people  and  the  condition  of  men  who  most  need  our 
assistance;  considering  that  I  should  rather  regard  them 
Avho  extend  their  arms  to  me,  than  those  who  turn  their 
backs  upon  me;  and  for  this  reason  it  was,  that  he  pro- 
vided me  godfathers  of  the  meanest  fortune,  to  oblige  and 
attach  me  to  them. 

Nor  has  his  design  succeeded  altogether  ill:  for,  whether 
upon  the  account  of  the  more  honor  in  such  a  conde- 
scension, or  out  of  a  natural  compassion  that  has  a  very 
great  power  over  me,  I  have  an  inclination  toward  the 
meaner  sort  of  people.     The   faction  which  I  should    con- 

*  "  The  caprices  of  luxury  wliich  would  escape  the  tediousness  of 
riches." — Seneca,  Ep.  18. 

f  "  If  you  can't  be  content  with  herbs  in  a  small  dish  for  supper." 
— Horace,  Ep.  i.  5,  2. 

±  "  A  well  governed  stomach  is  a  great  part  of  liberty." — Seneca, 
Ep.  123. 
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denin  in  our  civil  wars,  I  should  more  sharply  condemn, 
flourishing  and  successful;  it  would  half  reconcile  me  to 
it,  should  I  see  it  miserable  and  overwhelmed.  How  much 
do  I  admire  the  generous  humor  of  Ohelonis,  daughter 
and  wife  to  kings  of  Sparta!  while  her  husband,  Cleom- 
brotus,  in  the  commotion  of  her  city,  had  the  advantage 
over  Leonidas,  her  father,  she,  like  a  good  daugliter,  stuck 
close  to  her  father  in  all  his  misery  and  exile,  in  oppositioii 
to  the  conqueror.  But  so  soon  as  the  chance  of  war  turned, 
she  changed  her  will  with  the  change  of  fortune,  and 
bravely  turned  to  her  husband's  side,  whom  she  accom- 
panied throughout  where  his  ruin  carried  him;  admitting, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  no  other  choice  than  to  cleave  to  the 
side  that  stood  most  in  need  of  her,  and  where  she  could 
best  manifest  her  compassion.*  I  am  naturally  more  apt  to 
follow  the  example  of  Flaminins,  who  rather  gave  his  as- 
sistance to  those  who  had  most  need  of  him  than  to 
those  who  had  power  to  do  him  good,  than  I  do  to  that  of 
Pyrrhus,  who  was  of  an  humor  to  truckle  under  the  great, 
and  to  domineer  over  the  poor. 

Long  sittings  at  meat  both  trouble  me  and  do  me  harm; 
for,  be  it  for  want  of  moderation,  or  that  I  was  so  accus- 
tomed when  a  child,  I  eat  all  the  while  I  sit.  Therefore  it 
is  that  at  my  own  house,  though  the  meals  there  are  of  the 
shortest,  I  usually  sit  down  a  little  while  after  the  rest, 
after  the  manner  of  Augustus:  f  but  I  do  not  imitate  him 
in  rising  also  before  the  rest  of  the  company;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  love  to  sit  still  a  long  time  after,  and  to  hear  them 
talk,  provided  I  am  none  of  the  talkers;  for  I  tire  and 
hurt  myself  with  speaking  upon  a  full  stomach,  as  much 
as  I  find  it  pleasant  and  very  wholesome  to  argue  and  to 
strain  my  voice  before  dinner. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  had  more  reason  than 
we  in  sitting  apart  for  eating,  which  is  a  principal  action 
of  life,  if  they  were  not  prevented  by  other  extraordinary 
business,  many  hours  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  night; 
eating  and  drinking  more  deliberately  than  we  do,  who 
perform  all  our  actions  post-haste;  and  in  extending  this 
natural  pleasure   to    more   leisure   and    better   use,  inter- 

*  Plutarch,  Lives  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  c.  5. 
f  Suetonius,  in  vita,  c.  74. 
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mixing  with  their  meals  plftasant  and  profitable  conver- 
sation. 

They  whose  concern  it  is  to  have  a  care  of  me,  may  very 
easily  hinder  me  from  eating  anything  they  think  will  do 
mc  harm;  for  in  such  matters  I  never  covet  nor  miss  any- 
thing I  do  not  see;  but  withal,  if  it  once  comes  in  my 
sight,  'tis  in  vain  to  persuade  me  to  forbear;  so  that  when 
I  design  to  fast,  I  must  be  kept  apart  from  the  supper- 
table,  and  must  have  only  so  much  given  me,  as  is  required 
for  a  prescribed  collation;  for  if  I  sit  down  to  table,  I  for- 
get my  resolution.  When  I  order  niy  cook  to  alter  the 
manner  of  diessing  any  dish,  all  my  family  know  what  it 
means,  that  my  stomach  is  out  of  order,  and  that  I  shall 
not  touch  it. 

I  love  to  have  all  meats,  that  will  endure  it,  very  little 
boiled  or  roasted,  and  prefer  tliem  very  high,  and  even,  as 
to  several,  quite  gone.  Nothing  but  hardness  generally 
oifends  me  (of  any  other  quality  I  am  as  patient  and  in- 
different as  any  man  I  have  known);  so  that,  contrary  to 
the  common  liumor,  even  in  fish  it  often  happens  that  I 
find  them  both  too  fresh  and  too  firm:  not  for  want  of 
teeth,  which  I  ever  had  good,  even  to  excellence,  and  which 
age  does  but  now  begin  to  threaten:  I  have  always  been 
used  every  morning  to  rub  them  with  a  napkin,  and  before 
and  after  dinner.  God  is  favorable  to  those  whom  he 
makes  to  die  by  degrees;  'tis  the  only  benefit  of  old  age; 
the  last  death  will  be  so  much  the  less  painful;  it  will  kill 
but  a  quarter  of  a  man  or  but  half  a  one  at  most.  I  have 
one  tooth  lately  fallen  out  without  drawing  and  without 
pain:  it  was  the  natural  term  of.  its  duration;  and  that 
part  of  my  being  and  several  others,  are  already  dead, 
others  half  dead,  of  those  that  were  most  active,  and  in 
highest  esteem  during  my  vigorous  years;  'tis  so  I  melt 
and  steal  away  from  myself.  What  a  foly  it  would  be  in 
my  understanding,  to  apprehend  the  height  of  this  fall, 
ali'eady  so  much  advanced,  as  if  it  were  from  the  very  top! 
I  hope  I  shall  not.  T,  in  truth,  receive  a  ptincipal  consola- 
tion in  meditating  my  death,  that  it  will  be  just  and 
natural,  and  that  henceforward  I  cannot  herein  either 
require  or  hope  from  destiny  any  other  but  unlawful 
favor.  Men  make  themselves  believe  that  we  formerly 
had,  as  greater  stature,  so,  longer  lives,  but  they  deceive 
themselves;  and  Solon,  who  was  of  those  elder  times,  limits 
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the  duration  of  life  to  threescore  and  ten  years.  I,  wl)o 
have  so  much  and  so  universally  adored  that  apidrov  nerpov* 
of  ancient  times;  and  who  have  concluded  the  most  moder- 
ate measures  to  be  the  most  perfect,  shall  I  pretend  to  an 
immeasuruble  and  prodigious  oid  age?  Whatever  liappens 
contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  may  be  troublesome;  but 
what  comes  according  to  her,  should  always  bo  pleasant: 
''  Omnia,  qucB  secnudum  naturamjiunt,  sunt  hahenda  in 
bonis." \  And  so  Plato  likewise says,|  that  the  death  which 
is  occasioned  by  wounds  and  diseases  is  violent;  but  that 
which  comes  upon  us,  old  age  conducting  us  to  it,  is  of  all 
others  the  most  easy,  and  in  some  sort  delicious.  "  Vitam 
adolescent ib us  vis  avfert,  senibus  maturitas."  %  Death 
mixes  and  confounds  itself  throughout  with  life;  decay 
anticipates  its  hour,  and  shoulders  itself  even  into  the 
course  of  our  advance.  I  have  portraits  of  myself  taken 
at  five  and  twenty,  and  five  and  thirty  years  of  age;  I 
compare  them  with  that  lately  drawn;  how  variously  is  it 
no  longer  me;  how  much  more  is  my  present  image  unlike 
the  former,  than  unlike  that  I  shall  go  out  of  the  world 
with?  It  is  too  much  to  abuse  nature,  to  make  her  trot 
so  far  that  she  must  be  forced  to  leave  us,  and  abandon 
our  conduct,  our  eyes,  teeth,  legs,  and  all  the  rest,  to  the 
mercy  of  a  foreign  and  begged  assistance,  and  to  resign  us 
into  the  hands  of  art,  being  weary  of  following  us  herself. 
I  am  not  very  fond  either  of  salads  or  fruits,  except  mel- 
ons. My  father  hated  all  sorts  of  sauces;  I  love  tliem  all. 
Eating  too  much  hurts  me;  but,  as  to  the  quality  of  what 
I  eat,  I  do  not  yet  certaiidy  know  that  any  sort  of  meat 
disagrees  with  my  stomach;  neither  have  I  observed  that 
either  full  moon  or  decrease,  spring  or  autumn,  have  any 
influence  upon  me.  We  have  in  us  notions  that  are  in- 
constant and  for  v/hicli  no  reason  can  be  given:  for  ex- 
ample, I  found  radishes  first  grateful  to  my  stomach,  since 
that  nauseous,  and  now  again  grateful.  In  several  other 
things,  I  find  my  stomach  and  appetite  vary  after  the  same 

*  "  The  mean  is  best." 

f  "  AH  things  that  are  done  according  to  nature,  are  to  be  accounted 
good."— Cicero,  De  Senect.,  c.  19. 

±  In  Timseus. 

§  "Young  men  are  taken  away  by  force,  old  men  by  maturity." 
— Cicero,  ubi  sup. 
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manner;  I  have  changed  again  and  again  from  white  wine 
to  claret,  from  chiret  to  white. 

I  am  a  great  lover  of  fish,  and  consequently  make  my 
fasts  feasts,  and  feasts  fasts:  and  I  believe  what  some 
people  say,  that  it  is  more  easy  of  digestion  than  flesh.  As 
I  make  a  conscience  of  eating  flesh  upon  the  fish-days,  so 
does  my  taste  make  a  conscience  of  mixing  fish  and  flesh; 
the  difference  between  them  seems  to  me  too  remote. 

From  my  youth,  I  have  sometimes  kept  out  of  the  way 

at  meals;  either  to  sharpen  my  appetite  against  the  next 

morning  (for,  as  Epicurus  fasted  and   made  lean  meals  to 

accustom  his  pleasure  to  make  shift  without  abundance,  I, 

on  tlie  contrary,  do  it  to  prepare   my  pleasure   to    make 

better  and    more  cheerful  use  of   abundance);  or   else    I 

fasted  to  preserve  my  vigor  for  the  service  of  some  action 

of  body  or  mind;  for  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these 

is  cruelly  dulled  in  me  by  repletion;  and,  above  all  things, 

I  hate  that  foolisli  coupling  of  so  healthful  and  sprightly  a 

goddess   with  that   little  belching   god,  bloated    with  the 

fumes  of  his  liquor;  *— or  to  cure  my  sick  stomach,  or  for 

want  of  fit  company;  for  I  say,  as  tlie  same  Epicurus  did, 

that  one  is  not  so  much  to  regard  what  he  eats,  as  with 

whom;  and  I  commend  Chile,  that  he  would  not  engage 

himself  to  be  at  Periander's  feast  till  he  first  was  informed 

who  were  to  be  the  other  guests;  no  dish  is  so  acceptable 

to  me,  nor  no  sauce  so  appetizing,  as  that  which  is  extracted 

from   society.     I  think   it    more   wholesome  to  eat   more 

leisurely  and   less,  and  to  eat  oftener;  but  I  would  have 

appetite  and  hunger  attended  to;  I  should  take  no  pleasure 

to  be  fed  with   three  or  four  pitiful  and  stinted  repasts  a 

dav,  after  a  medicinal  manner;  who  will  assure  me,  that, 

if  I  have  a  good  appetite  in  the  morning,  I  shall  have  the 

same  at  supper?     But,  we  old  fellows  especially,  let  us  take 

the  first  opportune  time  of  eating,  and  leave  to  almanac 

makers  liopes  and  prognostics.     Tiie  utmost  fruit  of  my 

health    is   pleasure;  let    us  take   hold  of  the   present   and 

known.     I  avoid  the  invariable  in  these  laws  of  fasting;  he 

who   would  have  one  form  serve  him,  let   him  avoid  the 

continuing  it;  we  harden  ourselves  in  it,  our  strength  is 

there  stupefied  and  laid  asleep;  six  months  after,  you  shall 

find  your  stomach  so  inured  to  it,  that  all  you  have  got  is 

*  i.  e..   Montaigne   did   not  approve  of   coupling   Bacchus  with 
Venus. 
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the  loss  of  3"0ur  liberty  of  doing  otherwise  but  to  your 
prejudice. 

I  never  keep  my  legs  and  thighs  warmer  in  winter  than 
in  summer;  one  simple  pair  of  silk  stockings  is  all.  I  have 
suffered  myself,  for  the  relief  of  my  colds,  to  keep  my  head 
warmer;  and  my  belly  on  the  account  of  my  colic;  my 
diseases  in  a  few  days  habituated  themselves  thereto,  and 
disdained  my  ordinary  provisions;  we  soon  get  from  a  coif 
to  a  kerchief  over  it,  from  a  simple  cap  to  a  quilted  hat; 
the  trimmings  of  the  doublet  must  not  merely  serve  for 
ornament;  there  must  be  added  a  hare's  skin  or  a  vulture's 
skin,  and  a  cap  under  the  hat;  follow  this  gradation,  and 
you  will  go  a  very  fine  way  to  work.  I  will  do  nothing  of 
the  sort,  and  would  willingly  leave  off  what  I  have  begun. 
If  you  fall  into  any  new  inconvenience,  all  this  is  labor 
lost,  you  are  accustomed  to  it;  seek  out  some  other.  Thus 
do  they  destroy  themselves,  who  submit  to  be  pestered 
with  these  enforced  and  superstitious  rules;  they  must  add 
something  more,  and  something  more  after  that;  there  is 
no  end  on't. 

For  what  concerns  our  affairs  and  pleasures,  it  is  much 
more  commodious,  as  the  ancients  did,  to  lose  one's  dinner, 
and  defer  making  good  cheer  till  the  hour  of  retirement 
and  repose,  without  breaking  up  a  day;  and  so  was  I  for- 
merly used  to  do.  As  to  health,  1  since  by  experience  find, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  better  to  dine,  and  that  the 
digestion  is  better  while  awake.  I  am  not  very  used  to  be 
thirsty,  either  well  or  sick;  my  mouth  is,  indeed,  apt  to  be 
dry,  but  without  thirst;  and  commonly  I  never  drink  but 
with  thirst  that  is  created  by  eating,  and  far  on  in  the 
meal;  I  drink  pretty  well  for  a  man  of  my  pitch;  in 
summer,  and  at  a  relishing  meal,  I  do  not  only  exceed  the 
limits  of  Augustus,  *  who  drank  but  thrice,  precisely;  bi.t 
not  to  offend  Democritus'  rule,  who  forbade  that  men 
should  stop  at  four  times  as  an  unlucky  number,  I  jiroceed 
at  need  to  the  fifth  glass,  about  three  half-pints;  for  the 
little  glasses  are  my  favorites,  and  I  like  to  drink  them 
off,  which  other  people  avoid  as  an  unbecoming  thing.  I 
mix  my  wine  sometimes  with  half,  sometimes  with  the 
third  part  water;  and  when  I  am  at  home,  by  an  ancient 
custom  that  my  father's  ])hysician  prescribed  both  to  him 

*  Suetonius,  in  vita,  c.  77. 
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and  himself,  they  mix  that  which  is  designed  for  me  in  tlie 
buttery,  two  or  three  hours  before  'tis  brought  in.  'Tis 
said,  that  Cranaus,  king  of  Athens,  was  the  inventor  of 
this  custom  of  dashing  wine  with  water;  whether  useful  or 
no,  I  have  heard  disputed.  I  think  it  more  decent  and 
wholesome  for  children  to  drink  no  wine  till  after  sixteen 
or  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  most  usual  and  common 
method  of  living  is  the  most  becoming;  all  particularity, 
iii  my  opinion,  is  to  be  avoided;  and  I  should  as  much 
hate  a  German  who  mixed  water  with  his  wine,  as  I  should 
a  Frenchman  who  drank  it  pure.  Public  usage  gives  the 
law  in  these  things. 

I  fear  a  fog,  and  fly  from  smoke  as  from  the  plague;  the 
first  repairs  I  fell  upon  in  my  own  house,  were  the  chimneys 
and  houses  of  office,  the  common  and  insupportable  defects 
of  all  old  buildings;  and  among  the  difficulties  of  war,  I 
reckon  the  choking  dust  they  make  us  ride  in  a  whole  day 
together.  I  have  a  free  and  easy  respiration;  and  my  colds 
for  the  most  part  go  off  without  offense  to  the  lungs,  and 
without  a  cough. 

The  heat  of  summer  is  more  an  enemy  to  me  than  the 
cold  of  winter;  for,  besides  the  incommodity  of  heat,  less 
remediable  than  cold,  and  besides  the  force  of  the  sunbeams 
that  strike  upon  tlie  head,  all  glittering  light  offends  my 
eyes,  so  that  I  could  not  now  sit  at  dinner  over  against  a 
flaming  fire. 

To  dull  the  whiteness  of  paper,  in  those  times  when  I 
was  more  wont  to  read,  I  laid  a  piece  of  glass  upon  my  book, 
and  found  my  eyes  much  relieved  by  it.  I  am  to  this  hour  * 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  spectacles;  and  I  can  see  as  far  as 
ever  I  did,  or  any  other.  'Tis  true,  that  in  the  evening  I 
begin  to  find  a  little  disturbance  and  weakness  in  my  sight 
if  I  read;  an  exercise  I  have  always  found  troublesome, 
especially  by  night.  Here  is  one  step  back  and  a  very 
manifest  one;  I  shall  retire  another;  from  the  second  to 
the  third,  and  so  to  the  fourth,  so  gently,  that  I  shall  be 
stark  blind  before  I  shall  be  sensible  of  the  age  and  decay 
of  ray  sight;  so  artificially  do  the  Fatal  sisters  untwist  our 
lives.  AjkI  so  I  doubt  whether  my. hearing  begins  to  grow 
thick;  and  you  will  see  I  shall  have  lialf  lost  it,  when  1 
shall  still  lay  the  fault  on  the  voices  of  those  who  speak  to 

*  "  To  the  age  of  fifty-four."— Ed.  of  1588. 
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me.      A.  mat!  must  screw   up  his  soul  to   a   high  pitch,  to 
make  it  sensible  how  it  ebbs  away. 

My  walking  is  quick  and  firm;  and  I  know  not  which  of 
the  two,  my  mind  or  my  body,  I  have  most  to  do  to  keep 
in  the  same  state.  That  preacher  is  very  much  my  friend 
who  can  oblige  my  attention  a  whole  sermon  through;  in 
places  of  ceremony,  where  every  one's  countenance  is  so 
starched,  where  I  have  seen  the  ladies  keep  even  their  eyes 
so  fixed,  I  could  never  order  it  so,  that  some  part  or  other 
of  me  did  not  lash  out;  so  that  tliough  I  was  seated,!  was 
never  settled.*  As  the  philosopher  Chrysippus'  maid  saicl 
of  her  master,  that  he  was  only  drunk  in  his  legs,  f  for  it 
was  his  custom  to  be  always  kicking  them  about  in  what 
place  soever  he  sat;  and  she  said  it,  when  the  wine  iiaving 
made  all  his  companions  drunk,  he  found  no  alteration  in 
himself  at  all;  it  may  have  been  said  of  me  from  my  infancy 
that  I  had  either  folly  or  quicksilver  in  my  feet,  so  much 
stirring  and  unsettledness  there  is  in  them,  wherever  they 
are  placed. 

'Tis  indecent,  besides  the  hurt  it  does  to  one's  health,  and 
even  to  the  pleasure  of  eating,  to  eat  so  greedily  as  I  do;  I 
often  bite  my  tongue,  and  sometimes  my  fingers,  in  my 
haste.  Diogenes  meeting  a  boy  eating  after  that  manner, 
gave  his  tutor  a  box  on  the  ear.  J  There  were  men  at  Rome 
that  taught  people  to  chew,  as  well  as  to  walk,  with  a  good 
grace.  I  lose  thereby  the  leisure  of  speaking,  which  gives 
great  relish  to  the  dinner-table,  provided  the  discourse  be 
suitable,  that  is,  pleasant  and  short. 

There  is  jealousy  and  envy  among  our  pleasures;  they 
cross  and  hinder  one  another;  Alcibiades,  a  man  who  well 
understood  how  to  make  good  cheer,  banished  even  music 
from  the  table,  that  it  might  not  disturb  the  entertainment 
of  discourse,  for  the  reason,  as  Plato§  tells  us,  "  that  it  is  the 
custom  of  ordinary  people  to  call  fiddlers  and  singing  men 
to  feasts,  for  want  of  good  discourse  and  pleasant  talk,  with 
which  men  of  understanding  know   how  to  entertain  one 

*  The  edition  of  1588  here  adds:  "  And  as  to  gesticulation,  I  am 
never  without  a  switch  in  my  hand  walking  or  riding." 

f  Diogenes  Laertius,  vii.  183. 

X  Plutarch,  That  Virtue  may  be  Taught,  c.  3. 

§  In  the  Protagoras. 
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another."  Varro*  requires  all  tliis  in  entertainments: 
"  Persons  of  graceful  presence  and  agreeable  conversation, 
who  are  neither  silent  nor  babblers;  neatness  and  delicacy, 
both  of  meat  and  i)lace;  and  fair  weather."  The  art  of  din- 
ing well  is  no  slight  art,  the  pleasure  not  a  slight  pleasure; 
neither  the  greatest  captains  nor  the  greatest  philosophers 
have  disdained  the  use  or  science  of  eating  well.  My 
imagination  has  delivered  three  repasts  to  the  custody  of 
my  memory,  which  fortune  rendered  sovereignly  sweet  to 
me,  upon  several  occasions  in  my  more  flourishing  age;  my 
present  state  excludes  me;  for  every  one,  according  to  the 
good  temper  of  body  and  mind  -wherein  he  then  finds  him- 
self, furnishes  for  his  own  share  a  particular  grace  and 
savor.  I,  who  but  crawl  upon  the  earth,  hate  this  inhuman 
wisdom,  that  will  have  us  despise  and  hate  all  culture  of 
the  body;  I  look  upon  it  as  an  equal  injustice  to  loathe 
natural  pleasures  as  to  be  too  much  in  love  with  them. 
Xerxes  was  a  coxcombical  blockhead  who,  environed  with 
all  human  delights,  pi-oposed  a  reward  to  him  who  could 
find  out  others;f  but  he  is  not  much  less  so  who  cuts  off 
any  of  those  pleasures  that  nature  has  provided  for  him. 
A  man  sliould  neither  pursue  nor  avoid  them,  but  receive 
them.  I  receive  them,  I  confess,  a  little  too  warmly  and 
kindly,  and  easily  suffer  myself  to  follow  my  natural  pro- 
pensions.  We  have  no  need  to  exaggerate  their  inanity; 
they  themselves  will  make  us  sufficiently  sensible  of  it, 
thanks  to  our  sick  wet-blanket  mind,  that  puts  us  out  of 
taste  with  them  as  with  itself;  it  treats  both  itself  and  all 
it  receives,  one  while  better,  and  another  worse,  according 
to  its  insatiable,  vagabond,  and  versatile  essence: 

"  Sincerum  est  nisi  vas,  quodcunque  infundis,  acescit."  | 

I,  who  boast  that  I  so  curiously  and  particularly  embrace 
the  conveniences  of  life,  find  them,  when  I  most  nearlycon- 
sider  them,  very  little  more  than  wind.  But  what?  We 
are  all  wind  throughout;  and,  moreover,  the  wind  itself, 
more  discreet  than  we,  loves  to  bluster  and  shift  from  corner 
to  corner;  and  contents  itself  with  its  proper  offices,  with- 

*  Aulus  Gellius,  xiii.  11. 

f  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quaes.,  v.  7. 

X  "Unless  the  vessel  be  clean,  it  will  sour  whatever  you  put  into 
it." — Horace,  Ep.  i.  2,  54. 
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out  desiring  stability  and   solidity— qualities  that  nothing 
belong  to  it. 

The  pure  pleasures,  as  well  as  the  pure  displeasures,  of 
the  imagination,  say  some,  are  tiie  greatest,  as  was  expressed 
by  the  balance  of  Critolaus.*  'Tis  no  wonder;  it  makes 
them  to  its  own  liking,  and  cuts  them  out  of  the  whole 
cloth;  of  this  I  every  day  see  notable  examples,  and,  per- 
adventure,  to  be  desired.  But  I,  who  am  of  a  mixed  and 
heavy  condition,  cannot  snap  so  soon  at  this  one  simple 
object,  but  that  I  negligently  suffer  myself  to  be  carried 
away  with  the  present  pleasures  of  the  general  human  law, 
intellectually  sensible,  and  sensibly  intellectual.  _  The 
Cyrenaic  philosophers  will  have  it  that  as  corporal  pains,  so 
corporal  pleasui'es  are  more  powerful,  both  as  double  and 
as  more  just.  There  are  some,  as  Aristotle  says,f  who  out 
of  a  savage  kind  of  stupidity  dislike  them;  and  I  know 
others  who  out  of  ambition  do  the  same.  Why  do  they 
not,  moreover,  forswear  breathing?  why  do  they  not  liye 
of  their  own?  why  not  refuse  light,  because  it  shines  gratis, 
and  costs  them  neither  pains  nor  invention?  Let  Mars, 
Pallas,  or  Mercury  afford  them  their  light  by  which  to  see, 
instead  of  Venus,  Ceres,  and  Bacchus. ;]:  Will  they  pot  seek 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  even  when  on  their  wives?  I 
hate  that  we  should  be  enjoined  to  have  our  minds  in  the 
clouds,  when  our  bodies  are  at  table;  I  would  not  have  the 
mind  nailed  there,  nor  wallow  there;  I  would  have  it  take 
place  there  and  sit,  but  not  lie  down.  Aristippus  main- 
tained nothing  but  the  bod}-,  as  if  he  had  no  soul;  Zeno 
stickled  only  for  the  soul,  as  if  he  had  no  body;  both  of 
them  faultily.  Pythagoras,  they  say,  followed  a  philosophy 
that  was  all  contemplation  ;  Socrates  one  that  was  all  con- 
duct and  action  ;  Plato  found  a  mean  between  the  two  ;  but 
they  only  say  this  for  the  sake  of  talking.  The  true  point 
is  found"  in  Socrates;  and  Plato  is  much  more  Socratic 
tlian  Pythagoric,  and  it  becomes  him  better.  When  I 
dance,  I  dance;  when  I  sleep,  I  sleep.     Nay,  when  I  walk 

*  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quaes.,  v.  17,  who,  however  applies  this  balance 
to  a  very  different  purpose. — CosTE. 

f  Moral,  ad  Nicom.,  ii.  7. 

X  "  These  boastful  humors  may  counterfeit  some  content,  for  what 
will  not  fancy  do?  But  as  to  wisdom,  there  is  no  touch  of  it." — Ed. 
fo  1588 
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alone  in  a  beantiful  orchard,  if  my  thoughts  are  some  part 
of  the  time  taken  up  with  foreign  occurrences,  T  some  part 
of  the  time  call  them  back  again  to  my  walk,  to  the  orchard, 
to  the  sweetness  of  the  solitude,  and  to  myself. 

Nature  has  witli  a  motherly  tenderness  observed  this, 
that  the  actions  she  has  enjoined  us  for  our  necessity 
should  be  also  pleasant  to  us;  and  she  invites  us  to  them, 
not  only  by  reason,  but  also  by  appetite,  and  ^tis  injustice 
to  infringe  her  laws.  When  I  see  both  Caesar  and  Alexander 
in  the  thickest  of  their  greatest  business,  so  fully  enjoy 
human  and  corporal  pleasui-es,*  I  do  not  hold  that  they 
slackened  their  souls,  but  wound  them  up  higher,  by 
vigor  of  courage,  subjecting  these  violent  employments 
and  laborious  thoughts  to  the  ordinary  usage  of  life;  wise, 
had  they  believed  the  last  was  their  ordinary,  the  first 
their  extraordinary  vocation.  We  are  great  fools.  "He 
has  passed  over  his  life  in  idleness,"  say  we:  "  I  have  done 
nothing  to-day."  What?  have  you  not  lived?  that  is  not 
only  the  fundamental,  but  the  most  illustrious  of  all  your 
occupations.  "  Had  I  been  put  to  the  management  of  great 
affairs,  I  should  have  made  it  seen  what  I  could  do."  Have 
you  known  how  to  meditate  and  manage  your  life,  you  have 
performed  the  greatest  work  of  all.  For  a  man  to  show 
and  set  out  himself,  nature  has  no  need  of  fortune;  she 
equally  manifests  herself  in  all  stages,  and  behind  a  curtain 
as  well  as  without  one.  Have  you  known  how  to  regulate 
your  conduct,  you  have  done  a  great  deal  more  than  lie 
who  has  composed  books.  Have  you  known  how  to  take 
repose,  you  have  done  more  than  he  who  has  taken  cities 
and  empires. 

The  great  and  glorious  masterpiece  of  man  is  to  know 
how  to  live  to  purpose;  all  other  things,  to  reign,  to  lay  up 
treasure,  to  build,  are,  at  most,  but  little  appendices  and 
props.  I  delight  to  see  a  general  of  an  army,  at  the  foot 
of  a  breach  he  is  presently  to  assault,  give  himself  up  entire 
and  free  at  dinner,  to  talk  and  be  merry  with  his  friends; 
to  see  Brutus,  when  heaven  and  earth  were  conspired 
against  him  and  the  Eoman  liberty,  stealing  some  hours 
of  the  night  from  his  rounds  to  read  and  abridge  Polybius, 
in  all  security.     'Tis  for  little  souls,  that  truckle  under  the 

*  In  tlie  manuscript  additions  to  the  Bordeaux  copy  we  find: 
"  Enjoy  so  fully  pleasures  so  natural,  and  consequently  so  necessary 
and  just." 
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weight  of  affairs,  not  from  them  to  know  how  clearly  to 
disengage  themselves,  not  to  know  how  to  lay  them  aside 
and  take  them  up  again: 

"  O  fortes,  pejoraque  passi 
Mecum  ssepe  viri!  nunc  vino  pellite  curas: 
Cras  ingens  iterabimus  sequor."  * 

Whether  it  be  in  jest  or  earnest,  that  the  theological  and 
Sorbonical  wine,  and  their  feasts, -are  turned  into  a  proverb, 
I  find  it  reasonable  they  should  dine  so  much  more  com- 
iiiodiously  and  pleasantly,  as  they  have  profitably  and 
seriously  employed  the  morning  in  the  exercise  of  their 
schools.  Tlie  conscience  of  having  well  spent  tlie  other 
hours,  is  the  just  and  savory  sauce  of  the  dinner-table. 
The  sages  lived  after  that  manner;  and  that  inimitable 
emulation  to  virtue,  which  astonishes  us  both  in  the  one 
and  the  other  Cato,  that  humor  of  theirs,  so  severe  as  even 
to  be  importunate,  gently  submits  itself  and  yields  to  the 
laws  of  the  human  condition,  of  Venus  and  Bacchus; 
according  to  the  precepts  of  their  sect,  tliat  require  the 
perfect  sage  to  be  as  expert  and  intelligent  in  tlie  use  of 
natural  pleasures  as  in  all  other  duties  of  life:  '*  Cui  cor 
sapiat,  ei  et  sapiat  palatuf<."  f 

Relaxation  and  facility,  niethinks,  wonderfully  honor 
and  best  become  a  strong  and  generous  soul.  Epaminondas 
did  not  think  that  to  take  part,  and  that  heartily,  in  songs 
and  sports  and  dances  with  the  young  men  of  his  city,  were 
things  that  in  any  wuy  derogated  from  the  honor  of  his 
glorious  victories  and  the  perfect  purity  of  manners  that 
was  in  him.  And  among  so  many  admirable  actions  of 
Scipio,  the  grandfather,  a  person  worthy  to  be  reputed  of 
a  heavenly  extraction,  there  is  nothing  that  gives  him  a 
greater  grace  than  to  see  him  carelessly  and  childishly 
trifling  at  gathering  and  selecting  shells,  and  playing  at 
quoits  X  upon  the  seashore  with  Lselius;  and,  if  it  was  foul 

*  "  Brave  spirits,  wlio  have  often  suffered  sorrow  with  me,  drink 
cares  awa}';  to-morrow  we  will  set  sail  on  the  great  sea." — Horace, 
OcL,  i.  7,  30. 

f  "  He  that  has  a  learned  soul  has  a  learned  palate  too." — Cicero, 
Be  Fin.,  ii   8. 

X  The  name  of  this  game  in  the  text  is  cornichon  va  devant,  which 
is  not  quoits,  but,  as  tlie  "  Dictioiiaaire  de  Trevoiix"  describes  it, 
a  sort  of  game  wherein  two  persons  contend  which  of  them  shall 
.soonest  pick  up  some  object. 
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weather,  amusing  and  pleasing  himself  in  representing  by 
writing  in  comedies  the  meanest  and  most  popular  actions 
of  men;  *  or  haviughis  head  full  of  that  wonderful  enter- 
prise of  Hannibal  and  Africa,  visiting  the  scliools  in  Sicily, 
and  attending  philosophical  lectures,  improving  himself,  to 
the  blind  envy  of  his  enemies  at  Rome.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing more  remarkable  in  Socrates  than  that,  old  as  he  was, 
he  found  time  to  make  himself  taught  dancing  and  playing 
upon  instruments,  and  thought  it  time  well  spent;  but  this 
same  man  was  seen  in  an  ecstasy,  standing  upon  his  feet  a 
whole  day  and  a  night  together,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
Grecian  army,  surprised  and  ravished  with  some  profound 
thought.  He  was  the  first  who,  among  so  many  valiant 
men  of  the  army,  ran  to  the  relief  of  Alcibiades,  oppressed 
Avith  the  enemy;  shielded  him  with  his  own  body,  and  dis- 
engaged him  from  the  crowd,  by  absolute  force  of  arms. 
It  was  he  who,  in  the  Delian  battle,  raised  and  saved 
Xenophon  when  fallen  from  his  horse;  and  who,  among 
all  the  people  of  Athens,  enraged  as  he  was  at  so  unworthy 
a  spectacle,  first  presented  himself  to  rescue  Tl)eramenes, 
Avhom  the  thirty  tyrants  were  hauling  to  execution  by  their 
satellites,  and  desisted  not  from  his  bold  enterprise  but  at 
the  remonstrance  of  Theramenes  himself,  though  he  was 
only  followed  by  two  more  in  all.  He  was  seen,  when 
courted  by  a  beauty  with  whom  he  was  in  love,  to  maintain 
at  need  a  severe  abstinence.  He  was  seen  ever  to  go  to  the 
wars,  and  walk  upon  ice,  with  bare  feet;  to  wear  the  same 
robe  winter  and  summer;  to  surpass  all  his  companions  in 
patience  of  bearing  hardships,  and  to  eat  no  more  at  a  feast 
than  at  his  own  private  dinner.  He  was  seen,  for  seven 
and  twenty  years  together,  to  endure  hunger,  poverty,  the 
indocility  of  his  children,  and  the  claws  of  his  wife,  with 
the  same  countenance;  and,  in  the  end,  calumny,  tyranny, 
imprisonment,  fetters,  and  poison.  But  was  this  man 
obliged  to  drink  full  bumpers  by  any  rule  of  civility?  he 
was  also  the  man  of  the  whole  army,  with  whom  the  advan- 
tage in  drinking  remained.  And  he  never  refused  to  play 
at  cob-nut,  nor  to  ride  the  hobby-horse  with  children,  and 
it  became  him  well;  for  all  actions,  says  philosophy,  equally 
become  and  equally  honor  a  wise  man.     We   have  enough 

*  "  A  representer  par  escript,  en  comedies,"  etc.  Ijouandre  says 
these  comedies  were  the  comedies  of  Terence,  and  adds  that  some  of 
these  details  apply  to  the  second  Scipio. 
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wherewithal  to  do  it,  and  we  ought  never  to  be  weary  of 
presenting  the  image  of  this  great  man  in  all  the  patterns 
and  forms  of  perfections.  There  are  very  few  examples  of 
life,  full  and  pure;  and  we  wrong  our  teaching  every  day, 
to  propose  to  ourselves  those  that  are  weak  and  imperfect,, 
scarce  good  for  any  one  service,  and  rather  pull  us  back; 
corrupters  rather  than  correctors  of  manners.  The  people 
deceive  themselves;  a  man  goes  much  more  easily  indeed 
by  the  ends,  where  the  extremity  serves  for  a  bound,  a  stop, 
and  guide,  than  by  the  middle  way,  large  and  open;  and 
according  to  art,  more  than  according  to  nature:  but  withal 
much  less  nobly  and  commendably. 

Grandeur  of  soul  consists  not  so  much  in  mounting  and 
in  pressing  forward,  as  in  knowing  how  to  govern  and 
circumscribe  itself;  it  takes  everything  for  great,  that  is 
enough,  and  demonstrates  itself  better  in  moderate  than  in 
eminent  things.  There  is  nothing  so  fine  and  legitimate  as 
well  and  duly  to  play  the  man;  nor  science  so  arduous  as 
well  and  Iu^turally  to  know  how  to  live  this  life;  and  of  all 
the  infirmities  we  have,  'tis  the  most  savage  to  despise  our 
being. 

Whoever  has  a  mind  to  send  his  soul  abroad,  when  the 
body  is  ill  at  ease,  to  preserve  it  from  the  contagion,  let 
him,  by  all  means,  do  it  if  he  can:  but,  otherwise,  let  him 
on  the  contrary  favor  and  assist  it,  and  not  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate of  its  natural  pleasures  with  a  conjugal  complacency, 
bringing  to  it,  if  it  be  the  wiser,  moderation,  lest  by  indis- 
cretion they  should  get  confounded  with  pleasure.  In- 
temjDerance  is  the  pest  of  pleasure;  and  temperance  is  not 
its  scourge,  but  rather  its  seasoning,  Eudoxus,  who  therein 
established  the  sovereign  good,  and  his  comjjanions,  who 
set  so  high  a  value  upon  it,  tasted  it  in  its  most  charming 
sweetness,  by  the  means  of  temperance,  which  in  them  was 
singular  and  exemplary. 

I  enjoin  my  soul  to  look  upon  pain  and  pleasure  with  an 
eye  equally  regular,  "  Eodem  enim  vitio  est  effusio  animi 
in  Imtitia,  quo  in  doJore  contractio,"  *  and  equally  firm;  but 
the  one  gayly  and  the  other  severely,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  able, 
to  be  as  careful  to  extinguish  the  one,  as  to  extend  the 
other.     The  judging  rightly  of  good  brings  along  with  it 

*  "  For  'tis  by  the  same  vice  that  we  dilate  ourselves  in  mirth  and 
contract  ourselves  in  sorrow." — Cicero,  Tusc.  Qkws.,  iv.  31, 
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the  judging  soundly  of  evil;  pain  lias  something  of  the 
inevitable  in  its  tender  beginnings,  and  pleasure  something 
of  tl)e  evitable  in  its  excessive  end.  Plato*  couples  them 
together,  and  wills  that  it  should  be  equally  the  office  of 
fortitude  to  fight  against  pain,  and  against  the  immoderate 
and  charming  blandishments  of  pleasure;  they  are  two 
fountains,  from  which  whoever  draws,  when  and  as  much 
as  he  needs,  whether  city,  man,  or  beast,  is  very  fortunate. 
The  first  is  to  be  taken  medicinally  and  upon  necessity,  and 
more  scantily;  the  other  for  thirst,  but  not  to  drunken- 
ness. Pain,  pleasure,  love,  and  hatred  are  the  first  things 
that  a  child  is  sensible  of;  if,  when  reason  comes,  they 
apply  it  to  themselves,  that  is  virtue. 

I  have  a  special  nomenclature  of  my  own;  I  "  pass  away 
time,"  when  it  is  ill  and  uneasy,  but  when  'tis  good  I  do 
not  pass  it  away;  ''I  taste  it  over  again  and  stick  to  it;" 
one  must  run  over  the  ill,  and  settle  upon  the  good.  This 
ordinary  phrase  of  pastime,  and  passing  away  the  time, 
represents  the  usage  of  those  wise  sort  of  people  who  think 
they  cannot  do  better  with  their  lives  than  to  let  them  run 
out  and  slide  away,  pass  them  over,  and  balk  them,  and, 
as  much  as  they  can,  ignore  them,  and  shun  them  as  a 
thing  of  troublesomeand  contemptible  quality;  but  I  know 
it  to  be  another  kind  of  thing,  and  find  it  both  valuable  and 
commodious,  even  in  its  latest  decay,  wherein  I  now  enjoy 
it;  and  nature  has  delivered  it  into  our  hands  in  such  and 
so  favorable  circumstances,  that  we  have  only  ourselves  to 
blame  if  it  be  troublesome  to  us,  or  slide  unprofitably  away: 
"  Stulti  vita  ingrata  est,  trepida  est,  tola  in  futurum 
fertuT."  \  Nevertheless,  I  compose  myself  to  lose  mine 
without  regret;  but  withal  as  a  thing  that  is  perishable  by 
its  condition,  not  that  it  troubles  or  annoys  me.  Nor  does 
it  properly  well  become  any  not  to  be  displeased  when  they 
die,  excepting  such  as  are  pleased  to  live.  There  is  good 
husbandry  in  enjoying  it;  I  enjoy  it  double  to  what  others 
do;  for  tlie  measure  of  its  fruition  depends  upon  the  more 
or  less  of  our  application  to  it.  Now  especially  that  I  per- 
ceive mine  to  be  so  short  in  time,  I  will  extend  it  in  weight; 
I  will  stop  the  prompitude  of  its  flight  by  the  promptitude 

*  Laws,  i. 

f  "  Tlie  life  of  a  fool  is  uneasy,  timorous,  and  wholly  bent  upoD 
tlie  future." — Seneca,  Ep.  15. 
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of  my  grasp;  aud  by  the  vigor  of  using  it  compensate  the 
speed  of  its  running  away;  by  how  mnch  the  possession  of 
living  is  more  short,  I  must  make  it  so  much  deeper  and 
more  full. 

Others  feel  the  pleasure  of  content  and  prosperity;  I  feel 
it  too,  as  well  as  they,  but  not  as  it  slides  and  passes  by; 
one  should  study,  taste,  and  ruminate  upon  it,  to  rendeY 
condign  thanks  to  Him  who  grants  it  to  us.  Tliey  enjoy 
the  other  pleasures  as  they  do  that  of  sleep,  without  know- 
ing it.  To  the  end  that  even  sleep  itself  should  not  so 
stupidly  escape  from  me,  I  have  formerly  caused  myself  to 
be  disturbed  in  my  sleep,so  that  I  might  the  better  and  more 
sensibly  relish  and  taste  it.  I  ponder  with  myself  of 
content;  I  do  not  skim  over,  but  sound  it;  and  I  bend  my 
reason,  now  grown  perverse  and  peevish,  to  entertain  it. 
Do  I  find  myself  in  any  calm  composedness?  is  there  any 
pleasure  that  tickles  me?  I  do  not  suffer  it  to  dally  with 
my  senses  only,  I  associate  my  soul  to  it  too;  not  there  to 
engage  itself,  but  therein  to  take  delight;  not  there  to  lose 
itself,  but  to  be  present  there;  and  I  employ  it,  on  its 
part,  to  view  itself  in  this  prosperous  state,  to  weigh  and 
appreciate  its  happiness,  and  to  amplify  it.  It  reckons  how 
much  it  stands  indebted  to  Almighty  God  that  its  conscience 
and  the  intestine  passions  are  in  repose;  that  it  has  the 
body  in  its  natural  disposition,  orderly  and  competently 
enjoying  the  soft  and  soothing  functions,  by  which  He  of 
His  grace  is  pleased  to  compensate  the  sufferings  wherewith 
His  justice  at  His  good  pleasure  chastises  us.  It  reflects 
how  great  a  benefit  it  is  to  be  so  protected,  that,  which  way 
soever  it  turns  its  eye,  the  heavens  are  calm  around  it.  No 
desire,  no  fear  or  doubt,  troubles  the  air;  no  difficulty,  past, 
present,  or  to  come,  that  its  imagination  may  not  pass  over 
without  offense.  This  consideration  takes  great  luster  from 
the  comparison  of  different  conditions;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  I  present  to  my  thought,  in  a  thousand  aspects,  those 
whom  fortune  or  their  own  error  torments  and  carries  away; 
and  those,  who  more  like  to  me.  so  negligently  and  in- 
curiously receive  tlieir  good  fortune.  Those  are  men  who 
pass  away  their  time,  indeed;  they  pass  over  the  present, 
and  that  which  they  possess,  to  give  themselves  up  to  hope, 
and  for  vain  shadows  aud  images  which  fancy  puts  into 
their  heads: 
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"  Morte  obita  quales  faiua  est  volitare  figuras, 
Aut  quse  sopitos  deludunt  somnia  sensus: "  * 

which  hasten  and  prolong  their  flight,  according  as  they 
are  pursued.  The  fruit  and  end  of  their  pursuit  is  to  pur- 
sue; as  Alexander  said,  that  the  end  of  his  labor  was  to 
labor: 

"  Nil  actum  credens,  cum  quid  superesset  agendum;  "f 

For  my  part  then,  I  love  life,  and  cultivate  it,  such  as  it 
has  pleased  God  to  bestow  it  upon  us.  I  do  not  desire  it 
should  be  without  the  necessity  of  eati#g  and  drinking; 
and  1  should  think  myself  inexcusable  to  wish  it  had  been 
twice  as  long:  "Sapiens  divitiarum  naturalium  qucesitor 
accer'imus:  "  J  nor  that  we  should  support  ourselves  by  put- 
ting only  a  little  of  that  drug  into  our  mouths,  by  which 
Epimenides  took  away  his  appetite,  and  kept  himself 
alive;  §  nor  that  we  should  stupidly  beget  children  with  our 
fingers  or  heels,  but,  rather,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken, 
that  we  might  voluptuously  beget  them  Avith  our  fingers  and 
heels;  nor  that  the  body  should  be  without  desire,  and 
without  titillation.  These  are  ungrateful  and  wicked  com- 
plaints. I  accept  kindly,  and  with  gratitude,  what  nature 
has  done  for  me;  am  well  pleased  with  it,  and  proud  of  it. 
A  man  does  wrong  to  the  great  omnipotent  Giver  of  all 
things,  to  refuse,  annul,  or  disfigure  his  gift;  all  goodness 
Himself,  He  has  made  everything  good:  "  Omnia  quoe 
secundum  naturam  sunt,  cestimaUone  digna  sunt."  \\ 

Of  philosophical  opinions,  I  preferably  embrace  those 
that  are  most  solid,  that  is  to  say  the  most  human,  and 
most  our  own:  my  discourse  is,  suitable  to  my  manners, 
low  and  humble;  philosophy  plays  the  child,  to  my  think- 
ing, when  it  puts  itself  upon  its  Ergos,  to  preach  to  us  tliat 

*  "  Such  as  those  forms  which  after  death  are  said  to  flutter 
about;  or  those  dreams  which  delude  the  senses  in  sleep." — uTJneid, 
X.  641. 

f  "  Thinking  nothing  done,  if  anything  is  left  to  do." — LuCAN, 
ii.  657. 

X  "  A.  wise  man  eagerly  desires  natural  riches." — Seneca,  Ep. 
119. 

§  Diogenes  Laertius,  i.  114. 

II  "All  things  that  are  according  to  nature  are  worthy  of  esteem." 
— Cicero,  Be  Fin.,  iii.  6. 
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'tis  a  barbarous  alliance  to  marry  the  divine  with  the  earthly, 
the  reasonable  with  the  unreasonable,  the  severe  with  the 
indulgent,  the  honest  with  the  dishonest;  that  pleasure  is 
a  brutish  quality,  unworthy  to  be  tasted  by  a  wise  man; 
that  tlie  sole  pleasure  he  extracts  from  the  enjoyment  of  a 
fair  young  wife,  is  a  pleasure  of  his  conscience  to  perform 
an  action  according  to  order,  as  to  put  on  his  boots  for  a 
profitable  journey.  Oh,  that  its  followers  had  no  more 
right,  nor  nerves,  nor  juice,  in  getting  their  wives'  maiden- 
hoods, than  in  its  lessons. 

That  is  not  what  Socrates  says,  who  is  its  master  and 
ours:  he  values,  as  he  ought,  bodily  pleasure;  but  he  prefers 
that  of  the  mind,  as  having  more  force,  constancy,  facility, 
variety,  and  dignity.  This,  according  to  him,  goes  by  no 
means  alone — he  is  not  so  fantastic — but  only  it  goes  first; 
temperance,  with  him,  is  the  moderatrix,  not  the  adversary 
of  pleasure.  Nature  is  a  gentle  guide,  but  not  more  sweet 
and  gentle,  than  prudent  and  just:  ''  hitranditm  est  in 
rernninatu7'am,et penituSy  quid ea2J0stidet, per videndum.''-''- 
I  hunt  after  her  foot  throughout;  we  have  confounded  it 
with  artificial  traces;  and  that  academic  and  peripatetic 
good,  which  is,  "to  live  according  to  it,"  becomes,  by  this 
means,  hard  to  limit  and  explain;  and  that  of  the  Stoics, 
consin-german  to  it,  which  is  "  to  consent  to  nature."  Is  it 
not  an  error  to  esteem  any  actions  less  worthy,  because  they 
are  necessary?  And  yet  they  will  not  beat  it  out  of  my 
head,  that  it  is  not  a  very  convenient  marriage  of  pleasure 
with  necessity,  with  which,  says  an  ancient,  the  gods  always 
conspire.  To  what  end  do  we  dismember  by  divorce  a 
building  united  by  so  close  and  brotherly  a  correspondence? 
Let  us,  on  the  contrary,  confirm  it  by  mutual  offices;  let 
the  mind  rouse  and  quicken  the  heaviness  of  the  body,  and 
the  body  stay  and  fix  the  levity  of  the  soul.  "  Qui,  velut 
suimmim  honum,  laudat  animce  naturam,  et,  tanqunm 
malum,  naturam  car nis  acciisat,profecto  et  animam  carnali-^ 
ter  appetit,  et  carnem  carnaliter  fugit;  quoniam  idvanitate 
sentit  humana,  non  veritate  divina."  f     In  this  present  tiiat 

*"  A  man  must  search  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  examine 
what  she  requires." — CiCERO,    De  Fin.,  v.  16. 

f  "He  who  commends  the  nature  of  the  soul  as  the  supreme 
good,  and  condemns  the  nature  of  the  flesh  as  evil,  certainly,  both 
carnally  desires  the  soul,  and  carnally  flies  the  flesh,  because  he  is 
so  possessed,  through  human  vanity,  and  not  by  divine  truth." — 
St.  Atjqustin,  De  Civit.  Dei,  xiv.  5. 
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God  has  made  us,  there  is  nothing  unwoi'thy  onr  care;  we 
stand  accountable,  even  to  a  hair;  and  'tis  no_  slight  com- 
mission to  man,  to  conduct  man  according  to  his  condition; 
'tis  express,  plain,  and  the  principal  injunction  of  all,  and 
the  Creator  has  seriously  and  strictly  enjoined  it.  Authority 
has  alone  power  to  work  upon  common  understandings, 
and  is  of  more  weight  in  a  foreign  language;  therefore  let 
us  again  charge  with  it  in  this  place:  "  StuUiticB  proprium 
quis  non  dixerit,  ignave  et  confmnaciter  facere,  quce  facienda 
sunt;  et  alio  corpus  tmpeUere,  alio  animnm;  distraliique 
inter  diversissimos  motus  ?  "  *  To  make  this  apparent,  ask 
any  one,  some  day,  to  tell  you  what  whimsies  and  imagina- 
tions he  put  into  his  pate,  upon  the  account  of  which  he 
diverted  his  thoughts  from  a  good  meal,  and  regrets  the 
time  he  spends  in  eating:  you  will  find  there  is  nothing  so 
insipid  in  all  the  dishes  at  your  table,  as  this  wise  medita- 
tion of  his  (for  the  most  part  we  had  better  sleep  than  wake 
to  the  purpose  we  wake);  and  that  his  discourses  and 
notions  are  not  worth  the  worst  mess  there.  Though  they 
were  the  ecstasies  of  Archimedes  himself,  what  then?  I 
do  not  here  speak  of,  nor  mix  with  the  rabble  of  us  ordinary 
men,  and  the  vanity  of  the  thoughts  and  desires  that  divert 
us,  those  venerable  souls,  elevated  by  the  ardor  of  devotion 
and  religion,  to  a  constant  and  conscientious  meditation  of 
divine  things,  who,  by  the  energy  of  vivid  and  vehement 
hope,  prepossessing  the  use  of  the  erternal  nourishment,  the 
final  aim  and  last  step  of  Christian  desires,  the  sole,  con- 
stant, and  incorruptible  pleasure,  disdain  to  apply  them- 
selves to  our  necessitous,  fluid  and  ambiguous  conveniences, 
and  easily  resign  to  the  body  the  care  and  use  of  sensual 
and  temporal  pasture:  'tis  a  privileged  study.  Between 
ourselves,  I  have  ever  observed  supercelestial  opinions  and 
subterranean  manners  to  be  of  singular  accord. 

^sop,  that  great  man,  saw  his  master  make  water  as  he 
walked:  "  What,  then,"  said  he,  "must  we  dung  as  we 
run?"  Let  us  manage  our  time  as  well  as  we  can,  there 
will  yet  remain  a  great  deal  that  will  be  idle  and  ill  employed. 
The  mind  has  not  other  hours  enough  wherein  to  do  its 
business,  without  disassociating  itself  from  the  body,  in  that 

*  "WLo  will  not  say,  that  it  is  the  property  of  folly,  slothfuUy 
and  contumaciously  to  perform  what  is  to  be  done,  and  to  bend  the 
body  one  way  and  the  mind  another,  and  to  be  distracted  between 
wholly  different  motions?  " — Seneca,  Ep.  74. 
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little  space  it  must  have  for  its  necessity.  They  would  put 
themselves  out  of  tjiemselves,  and  escape  from  being  men; 
'tis  folly;  instead  of  transforming  themselves  into  angels, 
they  transform  tliemselves  into  beasts;  instead  of  elevating, 
they  lay  themselves  lower.  These  transcendental  humors 
atfright  me,  lilce  high  and  inaccessible  cliffs  and  precipices; 
and  nothing  is  hard  for  me  to  digest  in  the  life  of  Socrates 
but  his  ecstasies  and  communication  with  demons;  nothing 
so  human  in  Plato  as  that  for  which  they  say  he  was  called 
divine;  and  of  our  sciences,  those  seem  to  be  the  most 
terrestrial  and  low  that  are  highest  mounted;  and  I  find 
nothing  so  humble  and  mortal  in  tlie  life  of  Alexander,  as 
his  fancies  about  his  immortalization.  Philotas  pleasantly 
quipped  him  in  his  answer:  he  congratulated  him  by  letter 
concerning  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ham  m on,  which  had  j^laced 
him  among  the  gods:  "  Upon  thy  account,  I  am  glad  of  it, 
but  the  men  are  to  be  pitied  wdio  are  to  live  with  a  man, 
and  to  obey  him,  who  exceeds  and  is  not  contented  with 
the  measure  of  a  man,"*  "Diis  te  minorem  quod  geris, 
imperas."  \  The  pretty  inscription  wherewith  the  Athenians 
honored  the  entry  of  Pompey  into  their  city,  is  conform- 
able to  my  sense:  "  By  so  much  thou  art  a  god,  as  thou 
confessest  thee  a  man."  I  'Tis  an  absolute  and,  as  it  were,  a 
divine  perfection,  for  a  man  to  know  how  loyally  to  enjoy 
his  being.  ^Ye  seek  other  conditions,  by  reason  we  do  not 
understand  the  use  of  our  own;  and  go  out  of  ourselves, 
because  we  know  not  how  there  to  reside.  'Tis  to  much 
jDurpose  to  go  upon  stilts,  for,  when  upon  stilts,  we  must 
yet  walk  with  our  legs;  and  v/hen  seated  upon  the  most 
elevated  throne  in  tlie  world,  we  are  but  seated  upon  our 
breech.  The  fairest  lives,  in  my  opinion,  are  those  which 
regularly  accommodate  tliemselves  to  the  common  and 
luiman  model;  without  miracle,  without  extravagance. 
Old  age  stands  a  little  in  need  of  a  more  gentle  treatment. 

*  Quiutus  Curtius,  vi.  9. 

t  "Because    thou    carriest    thyself    lower  than  the    gods,  thoa. 
rulest." — Horace,  Od.,  in.  Q,  5. 

X  Plutarch,  Life  of  Pompey,  c.  7. 
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Let  us  recommend  it  to  God,  the  protector  of   health  and 
wisdom,  but  withal,  let  it  be  gay  and  sociable. 

"  Frui  paratis  et  valido  uiilii 

Latoe,  dones,  et,  precor,  Integra 
Cum  mente;  nee  turpem  senectam 

Degere,  nee  C'itliara  earentem."  * 

*  "  Grant  it  to  me,  Apollo,  that  I  may  enjoy  what  I  have  in  good 
health;  let  me  be  sound  in  body  and  in  mind;  let  me  live  in  honor 
when  old,  nor  let  music  be  wanting." — Horace,  Od.,  i.  31.  17. 
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calendar,  112  ;  confidence  of ,  in  his  physician,  119  ;  a  pattern  of 
hazardous  actions,  119  ;  and  his  flatterers,  291  ;  his  horse 
Bucephalus,  319 ;  valor  of,  ii.  6  ;  his  murder  of  Clytus,  7 ; 
and  his  love  for  Homer,  213  ;  on,  214  ;  and  Caesar  compared, 
216  ;  and  the  apes,  350  ;  and  Brisson,  anecdote  of,  398  ;  and 
Thalestris,   360. 

Alexander  VI.,  Pope,  his  death,  i.  226. 

Alexia,  the  siege  of,  ii.  199. 
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Alfonso  XI.,  king  of  Castile,  impious  proclamation  of,  i.  20. 

All  things  liave  their  season,  ii.  158. 

Alva,  duke  of,  treachery  of,  i.  27. 

Amadisof  (jfaul,  i.  392." 

Ambassadors,  the  duty  of,  1.  52;  Persian  custom  as  to,  54. 

Ambition,  i.  254;  the  effects  of,  243. 

America,  supposed  notions  of,  among  the  ancients,  i.  208 ;  what  tlie 
discoverers  thought  was  its  size,  etc.,  208  ;  characteristics  of  the 
aborigines  of,  211  ;  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of,  on  French 
customs,  221  ;  discovery  of,  ii.  387  ;  courage  of  the  aborigines 
of,  388. 

Americans,  their  treatment  of  prisoners,  i.  215  ;  custom  of,  in  war, 
216. 

Amphitheater,  the  Roman,  ii.  383. 

Amurath,  sacrifice  of,  at  the  taking  of  tlie  Isthmus,  i.  206. 

Amusements,  on,  ii.  309. 

Amyot,  Jacques,  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  his  writings,  ii.  35. 

Anacharsis  on  the  happiest  state  of  government,  i.  297. 

Ancients,  parsimony  of  the,  i.  340. 

Androclus  and  the  lion,  story  of,  i.  466. 

Anger,  of,  ii.  170  ;  great  power  of,  171;  and  hatred  not  to  be  fostered, 
495. 

Angouleme,  miracle  at  the  siege  of,  by  King  Clovis,  i.  227. 

Animals  sacred  among  the  ancients,  i.  419  ;  their  power  of  communi- 
cating with  each  other,  437  ,  affection  of,  458. 

Antigenides  the  musician,  ii.  349. 

Antigonus,  his  treatment  of  traitors,  ii.  261 . 

Antisthenes,  anecdotes  of,  i.  427,  ii.  417  ;  on  the  privileges  of  the 
sages,  478. 

Antony  rode  in  a  coach  drawn  by  lions,  ii.  378. 

Ants,  instinct  of,  i.  454. 

Anxiety  of  mind  about  the  future,  causes  unhappiness,  i.  10. 

Apelles,  anecdote  of,  ii.  413. 

Apes,  Alexander  and  the,  ii.  350. 

Apology  for  Raimond  de  Sebonde,  i.  420. 

Apologies,  on,  ii.  511. 

Arcesilaus,  method  of,  with  his  pupils,  i.  145 ;  liis  death  from 
drinking,  ii.  15  ;  the  philosopher,  anecdote  of,  ii.  372. 

Archelaus  of  Macedon,  anecdote  of,  ii.  315. 

Archias,  tyrant  of  Thebes,  story  of,  ii,  37. 

Areopagus,  custom  of  the,  i.  573  ;  the  court  of,  ii.  534. 

Argippians,  customs  of,  ii.  67. 

Argue,  how  to,  ii.  404. 

Argument,  advantages  of,  ii.  402. 

Arguments,  we  should  not  yield  at  once  to,  ii.  418  ;  on  foolish,  ii. 
571. 

Aristippus  and  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  i.  411. 

Aristotle,  on  a  saying  of  Solon,  i.  12  ;  his  method  of  teaching,  162  ; 
on  meditation,  ii.  285  ;  saying  of,  on  bashfulness,  317. 

Arming  of  soldiers,  Lycurgus  and  Hannibal  on,  i.  313. 

Armor,  on  the  use  of,'  i.  386  ;  not  worn  by  Alexander,  386  ;  ex- 
cessive weight  of,  387. 
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Arms,  coats  of,  i.  308. 

Arms  of  the  Partliiaus,  i.   386  ;    of   tbe   Gauls,    387  ;   of   the  Roman 

soldiers,  388. 
Arras,  capture  of,  by  Louis  XL,  i.  264. 
Arria,  tbe  story  of,  ii.  205. 
Artybius,  a  Persian  general,  deatb  of,  i.  318. 
Art  of  conference,  of  tbe,  ii.  401. 
Asia,  customs  of  tbe  peoples  of,  in  war,  i.  313. 
Assassins,  tbe  ii.  168. 
Assyrian  horses  very  fierce,  i.  324. 
Atalanta,  tbe  story  of,  ii.  298. 
Ataraxv,  i.  497. 
Atheism,  on,  i,  428,  429. 
Athenians,  characteristics  of,  i.  137;  injustice  of,  after  tbe   battle   of 

Arginusse,  17;  bow  they  treated  the  judges  of  Socrates,  ii.  550. 
Athens,  Socrates  on  the  city  of,  ii.    323. 
Atticus,  Pomponius,  deatb  of,  ii.  59. 
Augustine,  St.,  on  belief  in  miracles,  ii.  525. 
Augustus,  clemency  of,  toward  Cinna,  i.  114. 
Authors,  favorite,  of  Montaigne,  i.  139;  affection  of,  for  their  books, 

383,  384. 
Avarice,  the  disadvantages  of,  i.  277;  its    cause,  280;  the  causes  of, 

369;  tbe  meanness  of,  ii.  436. 

B,  Gascon  changes  in  tbe  sound  of  tbe  letter,  i.  489. 

Babylonian  custom  with  their  sick,  ii.  245. 

Bad  company,  punishment  for  keeping,  i.  243. 

Bajazet,  deatb  of,  i.  326. 

Band  or  Scarf,  the  order  of  tbe,  instituted  by  Alpbonso,  king  of 
Spain,  i.  323. 

Bartolus,  and  Bald  us,  i.  594. 

Basbfuluess,  ii.  317. 

Bath,  customs  of  the  ancients  at  the,  i.  328. 

Bathing  very  common  in  Germany  and  Italy,  ii.  241. 

Baths  and  springs,  ii.  240;  in  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  France, 
etc.,  241. 

Battles  on  foot  more  fierce  and  better  disputed  than  cavalry  engage- 
ments, i.  320. 

Beasts  subject  to  power  of  imagination,  i.  90. 

Beauty  of  body,  on  the  definition  of,  i.  472;  various  opinions  relative 
to,  among  various  nations,  472;  advantage  of,  ii.  93;  and  wit, 
which  to  be  preferred,  293;  tbe  power  of,  554. 

Beauvais,  bishop  of,  bis  conduct  in  war,  i.  286. 

Bedouins,  religious  belief  of,  ii.  83;  belief  of,  in  fate,  165. 

Bees,  defense  of  a  besieged  city  by,   i.  464. 

Beginnings  of  events  should  be  carefully  watched,  ii.  512. 

Behavior  of  persons  sentenced  to  deatb,  i.  263. 

Belief  in  improbabilities,  on,  ii,  524. 

Bellay,  M.  du,  Montaigne's  opinions  of  bis  memoirs,  i.  403. 

Benefits,  on  giving  and  receiving,  ii.  453. 

Besieged  city,  should  its  governor  parley,  i.  21. 

Bessus  the  Peouian,  bow  be  was  convicted  of  parricide,  ii.  39. 
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Betis,  governor  of  Gaza,  obstinate  silence  of,  i.  4. 

Bible,  danger  arising  from  so  many  translations  of,  i.  352. 

Bion,  saying  of,  on  grief,  i.  19,  20;  death-bed  repentance  of ,  428;  and 
Alexander,  anecdote  of,  ii.  467. 

Birds,  instinct  of,  i.  456. 

Birth  of  Montaigne,  i.  ix. 

Boccacio's  Decameron,  i.  392. 

Bodily  pleasures  inferior  to  those  of  the  mind,  ii.  618. 

Bodin,  Jean,  on  Plutarch,  ii.  179. 

Body,  involuntary  movements  of  our,  i.  87. 

Books,  on  the  choice  of,  i.  253;  condemned  to  be  burned,  first  instance 
of,  383;  Montaigne's  choice  of,  392;  the  advantages  of,  ii.  293; 
Montaigne's  enjoyment  of,  293;  not  to  be  used  in  excess,  296; 
the  study  of,  not  so  useful  as  conversation,  402;  the  composition 
of,  552;  the  difficulties  in,  increased  by  comments,  564. 

Bordeaux,  Montaigne  elected  mayor  of,  in  his  absence,  ii.  494;  Mon- 
taigne on  his  conduct  of  the  mayoralty  of,  513. 

Borromeo,  Cardinal,  his  austere  mode  of  life,  i.  276. 

Borrowing  of  money,  i.  279. 

Brahmin  customs,  ii.  291. 

Brazil,  people  of,  only  die  of  old  age,  i.  483. 

Breach  of  faith,  when  lawful,  ii.  265. 

Bretigny,  the  treaty  of,  ii.  138. 

Brisson  and  Alexander,  anecdote  of,  ii.  398. 

Brutes,  insane  fury  of,  i.  19. 

Bucephalus,  the  horse  of  Alexander,  i.  319. 

Building,  Montaigne's  reasons  for,  ii.  433. 

Bull  of  citizenship  of  Rome  granted  to  Montaigne,  ii.  489. 

Burning  of  books,  when  first  introduced,  i.  383. 

Business,  Montaigne's  aversion  from,  ii.  436. 

Caesar  Borgia,  death  of,  i.  226. 

Caesar,  Julius,  description  of  his  oratory,  i.  172;  an  excellent  horse- 
man, 319;  liberality  of,  361;  Montaigne's  opinion  of  his  writings, 
399;  clemency  of,  ii.  414;  on  death,  58;  style  of,  91;  disposi 
tion  of,  186;  ambition  of,  188;  courage  of,  196;  popularity  of, 
among  his  soldiers,  201;  and  Alexander  compared,  216;  and 
Pompey,  the  enmity  between,  honorable  and  without  malignity, 
505. 

Calendar,  alteration  in,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  i.  112;  reformation 
of,  by  Gregory  XIII.",  ii.  501,  518. 

Calepiu  the  lexicographer,  ii.  566. 

Calicut,  customs  of,  ii.  320. 

Caligula,  foolish  revenge  of,  i.  20. 

Canius,  Julius,  saying  of,  on  death,  ii.  43. 

Cannae,  punishment  infiicted  by  the  Romans  for  cowardice  at,  i.  50; 
conduct  of  Roman  soldiers  after,  ii.  544. 

Cannibals,  i.  207. 

Carneades,  his  thir.st  for  knowledge,  i.  163;  doctrine  of,  respecting 
glory,  ii.  71. 

Carthage,  panic  at  the  capture  of,  i.  57. 

Carthaginians,  cunning  nature  of,  i.  22;  discovery  of  new  lands  by,  209. 
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Caste,  on,  ii.  320. 

Castelnaudari,  fifty  heretics  burned  at,  i.  266. 

Cato.  anecdote  of,  "i.  301:  parsimony  of,  340;  a  hard  drinker,  ii.  12; 
death  of,  60,  and  Socrates  compared,  530;  Cato,  the  younger, 
a  pattern  of  virtue  and  constancy,  i.  237;  death  of,  407. 

Catos,  comparison  of  the  two,  ii   158 

Catullus,  Montaigne's  opinion  of,  i.  392. 

Caunians,  custom  of,  on  sacred  days,  i.  535. 

Cavalry  engagements  not  so  fierce  as  battles  on  foot,  i.  320. 

Cea,  custom  of  the  isle  of,  ii.  19;  suicide  of  a  woman  of,  84. 

Celtiberians,  disposition  of,  ii.  7. 

Cetueteries  in  cities,  why  established  by  Lycurgus,  i.  71. 

Ceremony  at  interviews  of  princes,  i.  46;  the  power  of,  ii.  84;  Mon- 
taigne's dislike  of  289;  the  effects  of,  305. 

Chaldeans,  register  kept  by,  i.  583. 

Chameleon,  changes  of  color  in  the,  i   456. 

Chance,  we  live  by,  ii.  7;   the  dangers  of  games  of,    506. 

Change  of  climate,  effects  of,  i.  585;  of  scene,  the  advantages  of, 
ii  461. 

Changes  in  the  English  laws,  i   590. 

Characteristics  of  inhabitants  of  various  Greek  cities,  i.  136. 

Charoudas,  his  punishment  for  cowardice,  i.  50;  ordinance  of,  to 
prevent  alteration  in  the  laws,  107;  his  punishment  for  keeping 
bad  company,  244. 

Chastel,  Jacques  du,  bishop  of  Soissons,  suicide  of,  ii.  33. 

Chastity  of  Lacedaemonian  women,  ii.  331;  instances  of  extreme,  340. 

Chevalentier,  i.  326 

Child,  of  a  monstrous,  ii.  168. 

Children,  difficulty  of  choosing  the  proper  training  for,  i.  143;  how 
they  should  "be  educated,  148;  should  be  taught  silence  and 
modesty,  150;  disposal  of,  Plato's  precept  as  to,  161;  injured 
by  long  hours  of  teaching,  162;  affection  of  fathers  to  their, 
365;  how  they  should  be  trained  and  treated  by  their  parents, 
869;  how  they  should  be  corrected,  369;  how  they  should 
address  their  parents,  374;  resemblance  of,  to  their  fathers,  ii. 
219. 

China,  the  government  of,  ii.  569. 

Christian  religion  useful  and  just,  i.  109;  enjoins  obedience  to  the 
laws,  109;  the  secrets  of,  not  to  be  indiscriminately  dispersed, 
352;  the  feelings  which  it  should  inspire,  424. 

Chronicles  of  the  Chaldeans,  i.  583;  of  Sais,  583. 

Cicero  on  the  decay  of  oracles,  i.  38;  and  the  younger  Pliny  com- 
pared, 256;  Montaigne's  opinion  of,  396;  his  dislike  for  letters 
in  his  old  age,  495,  and  Seneca  compared,  ii.  172;  Cicero,  the 
younger,  anecdote  of,  i,  398. 

Cimbrians,  di.sposition  of,  ii.  7. 

(■inna,  clemency  of  Augustus  toward,  i.  114. 

Citizenship  of  Rome  granted  to  Montaigne,  ii.  489. 

C^ivil  war  in  France,  li.  534. 

Plato,  on,  ii.  537. 

Civility,  every  city  and  society  has  its  own  forms  of,  i.  47;  in  excess 
troublesome,  47. 
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Cleantlies  the  pliilosoplier,  death  of,  ii.  59. 

Clemency  superior  to  revenge,  i.  118;  of  Caesar,  414. 

Cleomenes,  maxim  ou  conduct  of  war,  i.  25;    treachery  of,  at  Argos, 

25. 
Climate,  effects  of  change  of,  i.  585. 
Clodomir,  king  of  Aquitaine,  his  death,  i.  312. 
Clothes,  custom  of  wearing,  i.  231;    not  intended  by  nature,  231. 
Clovis,  his  treatment  of  traitors,  ii.  261. 
Clytus  murdered  by  Alexander,  ii.  7. 
Coaches,  of,    ii.   374;    Montaigne's  dislike  of,  377;    use  of  in  war, 

377. 
Coats  of  arms,  i.  308. 
Cogidunus,  king  of  England,  ii.  143. 
Cold,  intense,  on  march  to  Luxemburg,  i.  233;    during  retre^^t  of  the 

ten  thousand,  234. 
Colleges,  the  discipline  of,  too  strict,  i.  165. 
Comines,  Philip  de,  Montaigne's  opinion  of,  i.  403. 
Commentaries,  the  excessive  number  of,  written,  ii.  566. 
Commentators  often  make  books  more  difficult,  ii.  564. 
Commerces,  on  three,  ii.  283. 

Companions  in  traveling,  on  the  choice  of,  ii.  474. 
Compulsion  not  to  be  used  in  the  education  of  children,  i.  164. 
Conceit,  on,  ii.  515. 
Conference,  of  the  art  of,  ii.  401. 
Confession  forced  by  the  rack,  ii.  41;    Montaigne's  practice  of,  315; 

of  one's  own  faults  most  honorable,  482. 
Conjugal  love,  i.  2. 

Conrad  III.,  emperor,  anecdote  of,  i.  2. 
Conscience,  the  laws  of,  proceed   from  custom,   i.    103;    on,  ii.    38; 

power  of,  39;  advantage  of  a  clear,  40;    on  liberty  of,  123. 
Consolation,  the  true  method  of,  ii.  297. 
Constancy  and  revolution,  the  law  of,  i.  43;  not  to  be  looked  for  in 

a  man,    ii.    2;    how   truly   to  estimate,  506;    and   patience,  the 

best  examples  of,  to  be  found  among  the  unlearned,    533. 
Constantinople,  empire,  of,  founded   and   ended   by   a  Constan*»xie, 

1.  227. 
Constantius,  emperor,  haughty  demeanor  of,  ii.  86. 
Contentment,  importance  of,  i.  249. 
Contradictions  in  our  actions,  ii.   1. 
Conversation,  the  uses  of,   i.  51,  148;    on,    ii.  285;  of    women.  290; 

the  most  fruitful  exercise  of  the  mind,  402;  highly  esteemed   by 

the  Romans  and  Athenians,  402;  of  what  kind  it  should  be,  404. 
Coronation  customs  in  Mexico,  ii.  417, 
Correction  of  children,  the   proper   mode   of,  i.  369;  should  be   w(  \- 

comed,  ii.  403. 
Cortez,  Fernando,  in  Mexico,  i.  206. 

Cossitius,  Lucius,  turned  from  a  woman  into  a  man,  i.  81. 
Cotys,  anecdote  of,  ii.  506. 
Countenance,  the,  betrays  the  thoughts,  i.  87. 
Counterfeit  being  sick,  not  to,  ii.  143. 

Cotirage  the  same  everywhere,  i.  120;  instances  of  great,  120. 
Courtesy  and  good  manners,  knowledge  of,  a  necessary  study,  i.  47 
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Towardice,  punisliment  of,  i.  49;  the  mother  of  cruelty,  ii.  147. 

Criissns,  gloomy  disposition  of,  ii.  313. 

("nitis,  death  of,  ii.  385. 

Creation,  the  lessons  taught  by,  i.  430. 

Creatures,  strange,  in  various  countries,  i.  524. 

Crecy,  battle  of,  i    385. 

Cretans,  customs  of,  i.  103. 

Crime  brings  its  own  punishment,  ii.  39. 

Cripples,  power  of,  i.  97;  of,  ii.  517. 

Cruelty  of   Portuguese   to   prisouws,    i.    215;    of,    404;  Montaigne 
hatred  of,  414;  prevalence  of,    416;  men   naturally   inclined   to, 
417;  cowardice  the  mother  of,  ii.    147;  of  the   Spaniards  toward 
the  aborigines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  391. 

Cunning  of  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Plataea,  i.  43;  of  a  mule,  460 

Curiosity,  advantages  of  honest,  i.  152,  prompted  by  novelty,  181; 
on,  354,  506 

Custom,  force  of,  i  94;  power  of,  over  our  minds,  97,  comes  to  us  by 
nature,  104;  strange,  of  the  Turks,  274;  is  no  virtue,  363;  of  the 
ancient  Gauls  in  the  treatment  of  their  children,  378;  of  the  Isle 
of  Cea,  ii.  19;  of  the  Babylonians  with  their  sick,  245;  of  the 
Brahmin  virgins,  291;  of  the  Scythian  women,  338;  a  second 
nature,  500. 

Customs,  strange,  of  foreign  nations,  i.  97;  in  dress,  106;  of  the 
aljorigines" of  America,  217;  in  wearing  clothes,  231;  at  the 
bath,  328;  of  salutation,  329;  at  meals,  329;  of  mourning,  332;  of 
the  ancients  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  gods,  519;  of  the  Argip- 
plans,  ii.  67;  of  foreign  countries  appear  strange,  579. 

Cuttle-fish,  habit  of,  according  to  Aristotle,  i.  447. 

Cyrus,  reverence  of,  to  religion,  i.  15;  foolish  passion  of,  20;  a  hard 
drinker,  ii.  12;  his  system  of  post  horses,  136. 

Danger,  nothing  noble  can  be  done  without,  i.  119. 

Darius,  his  animosity  against  the  Athenians,  i.  31. 

Daughter,  Montaigne's  adopted,  ii.  117,  326 

Death  is  no  counterfeiting  or  dissimulation,  i.  59;  day,  our,  should 
be  judge  of  ail  the  foregoing  years,  60;  contempt  of,  taught  l)y 
virtue,  62;  euphemisms  for,  64;  frequent  examples  of,  cause  us 
to  have  it  ever  in  our  minds,  66;  uncertainty  of,  68;  the  soul  can 
never  be  at  rest  while  in  fear  of,  73;  contempt  of,  the  sur,  st 
foundation  of  religion,  74;  to  prepare  for,  the  perpetual  work  of 
life,  75;  why  less  dreadful  in  war  than  at  home,  79;  behavior  of 
persons  sentenced  to,  263;  the  dela}'  of,  worse  than  death  itself, 
269;  opinions  of  the  Getie  on,  519;  on  judging  of  another's,  619; 
a  cure  for  all  diseases,  ii.  20;  to  be  sought,  not  feared,  20;  the 
Stoics  on,  21;  desired  from  high  motives,  33;  of  the  Constable 
de  Montmorency,  117;  how  most  courageously  to  meet.  135; 
of  Epaminondas,  302;  Plutarch  and  Seneca  on,  533;  when  close 
at  hand  not  such  a  cause  of  fear  as  when  remote,  546;  the  least 
premeditated,  the  easiest,  547. 
)eatlis  caused  by  sudden  emotion,  i.  8;  strange  instances  of,  65; 
more  before  than  after  thirtv-five,  65;  book  on,  by  Dicjearhus, 
72. 
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Deceit  ought  to  be  corrected  in  cbildliood,  i.  96. 

Defeats  sometimes  more  tiiuinpbant  than  victories,  i.  218. 

Defense  of  a  besieged  city  by  bees,  i.  464. 

Defense  of  Seneca  and  Plutarch,  ii.  178. 

Definitions,  on,  ii.  566. 

Delphi,  answer  of  the  oracle  at,  ii.  492. 

Democritus  and  Heraclitus  compared,  i.  335;  and  the  figs,  506. 

Demosthenes  on  virtue,  ii.  2;  on  the  expenditure  of   public  money, 

379. 
Dependence  on  others  dangerous,  ii.  453. 
Descent  of  Plato,  i.   533. 
Desires  are  augmented  by  difficulties,  ii.  62,  359;  must  be  moderated, 

285;  ought  to  be  limited  and  moderated,  500. 
Despair,  a  general  should  not  drive  the  enemy  to,  i.  311. 
D'Estissac,  Madame,  i.  365. 
Destriers,  derivation  of,  i.  317. 
Dexterity  on  horseback,  instances  of,  i.  326. 
Diary,  advantages  of  keeping  a,  i.  230. 
Dice,  the  danger  of,  ii.  506. 

Didymus,  his  six  thousand  books  on  grammar,  etc.,  ii.  427. 
Difiiculties  in    books   increased   by   commentators,  ii.    564;  augment 

our  desires,  62. 
Dignities,  on  the  conferring  of,  ii.  413. 
Diogenes  and  Timon  compared,  i.  335. 

Diomedon,  an  Athenian  captain,  speech  of,  on  his  trial,  i.  17. 
Dionysius,  the  elder,  cruelty  of,  i.  3;  death  of,  from  joy,   9;  and  the 

miser,  281;  the  play  of,  called  "The  Ransom  of  Hector,"  ii.  89. 
Dioscorde.s,  an  island,  now  called  Zocotora,  i.  354. 
Discipline,  value  of,  i.  53;  of  the  Roman  armies,  ii.  536;  of  the  Turk- 
ish armies,  536. 
Discovery  of  America,  i.  209;  ii.  387. 
Diseases  and  deaths  caused  by  imagination,  i.  80;  and  their  remedies, 

ii.  587. 
Disguise  assumed  by  some  generals  in  battle,  i.  314. 
Dislikes,  strange,  of  some  persons,  i.  165. 
Disposition  of  women,  i.  376,  379;  of  the  Celtiberians,    ii.  7;    of  the 

Cimbrians,  7. 
Dissimulation,  ii.  102. 
Diversion,  of,  ii.  296. 
Diversions  of  youth,  Plato  on  the,  i.  164. 
Divination,  art  of,  originated  among  the  Tuscans,  i.  40;  Pacuvius  on, 

42;  attempt  to  eradicate  the  art  of  by  Xenophanes,  42;  abuse  of, 

214. 
Divine  ordinances  to  be  sol)erly  judged,  i.  222;  authority   claimed  by 

ancient  legislators,  ii.  82. 
Diviners,  Scythian  treatment  of  false,  i.  214. 
Divorces  rare  in  Rome,  ii.  66. 
Dogs,  instinct  of,  i.  448,  451;  training  of,  449. 
Dogmati.sts,  the  sect  of,  i.  501. 
Double-dealing,  the  vice  of,  ii.  256. 
Dreams,  on,  ii.    351;  on  the  interpretation  of,  600. 
Dress,  custom  in,  i.  106. 
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Drinking,  French  and  German  liabits  in,  ii.  12;  Greek  customs  in, 
15;  Platoon,  15;  deaths  from,  16. 

Drugs,  the  choice  of  by  physicians,  ii.  233. 

Drunkenness,  ii.  9;  effects  of,  10;  among  the  Germans,  11;  not  de- 
cried by  the  Ancients,  12;  allowed  by  the  Stoics,  12;  Silvias, 
a  physician  of  Paris  on,  12. 

Drusus,  anecdote  of,  ii.  273. 

Duel,  account  of  a,  i.  227. 

Dueling,  ii.  150. 

Duras,  letter  to  Madame  de,  ii.  247. 

Duties  of  a  king  difficult  to  perform,  ii,  397. 

Duty  of  ambassadors,  i.  52;  of  a  wise  man,  i.  336. 

Dying  persons,  regrets  of,  i.  70. 

Dying,  the  sensation  of,  ii.  46;  the  act  of,  not  painful,  46;  on  various 
conditions  of,  464;  Roman  superstitious  on,  465. 

Early  marriages  unadvisable,  i.  370. 

Earth,  the  motion  of  the,  by  whom  fir.st  told,  i.  579. 

Eating  and  drinking,  Montaigne's  habits  of,  ii.  605. 

Economy,  the  highest  virtue  in  women,  ii.  460. 

Education,  faults  of,  i.  127;  of  children,  138;  the  sum   of   true,  156; 

Lacedaemonian  system  of,  167;  of  Montaigne,  174;  of  the  ancient 

Persians,  135;  maxim  of  Socrates  on,  249;  on,  ii.  116;  assists  and 

fortifies  the  natural  inclinations,  275. 
Edward  I.,  dying  command  of.  to  his  son,  i.  13,  14. 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  at  the  siege  of  Limousins,  i.  1. 
Egmont,  Count,  beheaded,  i.  27. 
Egotism,  on,  ii.  52;  the  remedy  for,  53. 
Egyptian  custom  of  reminding  guests  of  death,  i.  68. 
Egyptians,  sacrificial  customs  of,  1.  416;  power  of,  to  endure  torture, 

ii.  182. 
Eloquence,  when  it  flourished  most  at  Rome,  i.  337;  less  needed  in  a 

monarchical  government,  337;  of  an  Italian  cook,  338;  the  source 

of,  ii.  346. 
Emulation,  the  pleasures  of,  ii.  398. 
Enchantments,  the  credit  of,  due  to  imagination,  i.  82. 
Endurance  of  pain,  instances  of,  1.  272-275. 
Enemies,  should  they  be  attacked  in  their  own  country  or  waited  for, 

i.  314-316. 
English  laws,  changes  in,  i.  590. 
Enmity  between  Caesar  and  Pompev  honorable  and  without  malignity, 

ii.  505. 
Epaminondas,  his  conduct  on  his  trial,  i.  3;  on  mutability  of  foi'tune, 

60;  on,  ii.  217,  265;  death  of,  302. 
Ephemeral  creatures,  i.  74. 
Epicureans  and  Stoics  compared,  i.  404. 
Epicurus  dispensed  his  sages  from  all  care   of  the   future,   i.  11;  on 

the  laws,  566;  doctrines  of,  Ii.  70;  letter  of,  to  Hermachus,  ibid. ; 

will  of,  71;  on  his  own  writings,  301. 
Equality  is  the  soul  of  equity,  1.  76. 

Errors  of  opinion  arise  in  medium  under.standings,  i.  344;  of  physi- 
cians, ii.  237;  on  the  growth  of,  520. 
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Essays,  Montaigne's  inetliod  in  writing,  i.  333. 

Essenians,  custom  of  tbe,  ii.  353. 

Eiiinenes  besieged  in  Nova  by  Antigonus,  i.  23. 

European  nations  compared,  i.  409,  410. 

Events,  various,  from  tbe  same  counsel,  i.  113. 

Excellent  men,  tbe  most,  ii.  211. 

Excess  in  dress  and  living,  bow  to  overcome,  i.  298. 

Excess  of  zeal  to  be  avoided,  ii.  535.  > 

Execution  of  tbe  daugbter  of  Sejanus,  ii.  262. 

Executions,  bow  carried  out  in  Litbuania,  ii,  262. 

Exercise  necessary  to  cbildren,  i.  149. 

Experience,  tbe  uses  of,  ii.  412;  on,  561. 

Extempore  speaking,  i.  37;  Montaigne  unable  to  speak,  37. 

Eye,  power  of  tbe,  i.  91. 

Eyquem,  tbe  surname  of  Montaigne's  ancestors,  ii.  79. 

Faitb,  necessity  of  a  true,  i.  431;  wben  lawful  to  break,  ii.  265;  oil 
breaking,  451. 

Falsebood  and  trutb,  Pytbagorean  definition  of,  i.  33. 

Fame  does  not  follow  all  good  deeds,  ii.  515. 

Familiarity  breeds  contempt,  ii.  63. 

Fasbious  readily  cbanged,  i.  327. 

Fate,  ii.  165;  Bedouin  belief  in,  165. 

Fatber,  tbe  use  of  tbe  name  of,  i.  374. 

Fatbers,  affection  of,  to  tbeir  cbildren,  i.  365. 

Faults,  free  confession  of  one's  own,  most  bonorable,  ii.  482. 

Fear,  on,  i.  54;  a  passion  wbicb  soonest  upsets  our  judgment,  55; 
effects  of,  55;  instances  of,  55;  a  cause  of  perpetual  anguisb,  57; 
more  insupportable  tban  deatb,  57;  called  bv  tbe  Greeks  "  panic," 
57. 

Fear,  of  torture,  effects  of,  i.  415;  of  illness  worse  tban  illness  it- 
self, ii.  44, 

Features,  variety  in,  ii.  555. 

Feraulez,  bis  generosity,  i.  282. 

Fidelity  engendered  by  trust,  i.  119. 

Flatterers,  subserviency  of,  ii.  400. 

Florentines,  custom  of,  in  declaring  war,  i.  22. 

Folly,  not  to  be  cured  by  advice,  ii.  419;  obstinacy  a  proof  of,  420; 
.self-satisfied,  420. 

Foreign  customs  appear  strange,  ii.  579. 

Fortune,  tbe  mutability  of,  i.  59;  tbe  power  of,  117;  instances  of 
strange,  226;  our  use  and  not  our  possession  of,  renders  us 
bappy,  292;  events  in  war  depend  on,  317;  tbe  power  of,  in  tbe 
world,  ii.  414. 

Free  life,  tbe  true  means  of,  ii.  20. 

Freedom,  true,  i.    296. 

Frencb  gentlemen,  remarkable  courage  of  tbree,  i.  1;  cbildren,  char- 
acteristics, of,  163;  riders  tbe  most  graceful,  326;  customs  of  tbe 
ancient,  327;  and  Germans  compared  witb  otber  nations, 
410;  disposed  to  figbting,  ii.  151;  Frencb  writers  on,  347;  lan- 
guage, on  tbe,  348;  and  Italians  compared,  358. 
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Friends,  on  tlae  advice  of,  ii.  271,  279. 

Friendship,  i.  184;  different  kinds  of,  186;  definition   of,   by   Cicero. 

190;  instances  of,  191;  perfect,   is  indivisible,    194;  Montaigne's 

disposition  to  contract,  ii.  286. 
Froissart,  i.  400. 
Fulvia,  suicide  of,  ii.  30. 
Functions  of  the  soul,  the  various,  i.  333. 
Funeral  ceremonies,  i.  12-16;  customs  of   Narsinga,    264;  custom  of 

the  Scythians,  446. 
Future,  anxiety  about,  causes  unhappiness,  i.  10. 
Future  life,  Mohammed  on,  i.  515. 

Galba  and  Maecenas,  anecdote  of,  ii.  341. 

Gascon  horses,  the  fame  of,    i.    323;  changes   in   the   sound   of   the 

letter  "b,"  489;  obstinacy,  ii.  182. 
Gascony,  troubled  state  of,  ii.  457;  warlike  spirit   of   the   people  of, 

458;  plague  in,  542;  condition  of,  during  the  plague,  543. 
Gauls,  custom,s  of  the  ancient,    i.    331;  habits   of   the   ancient,  with 

reference  to  marriages,  370;  custom  of  the,  in  education  of  their 

children,  378. 
Gelo  of  Syracuse,  cunning  of,  ii.  255. 

Generals,  custom  of  some,  to  assume  disguise  in  battle,  i.  314. 
Germans,  compared  with  other  nations,  i.  410;  their  habits  of  drink- 
ing, ii.   12;    constant  practice  of  bathing  among,  241. 
Getse,  their  opinions  on  death  and  immortality,  i.  519. 
Gifts,  on  giving  and  receiving,  ii.  453. 
Giving  the  lie,  on,  ii.   118. 
Gladiators,  advantage  of  shows  of,  ii.  139. 

Glory  and  reputation,  anxiety  for,  the  most  common  folly,  i.  284. 
Glory,  on,  ii.  68;  teaching  of  Epicurus  on,  70;  teaching  of  Carneades 

on,  71. 
Goat,  the  blood  of  a  male,  used  for  the  stone,  ii.  243. 
Goats,  instinct  of,  i.  382. 

God,  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers  on  the  nature  of,  i.  511. 
God's  justice  and  power  inseparable,  i.  349. 
Good  and  evil,  i.  262. 
Government,  one  defect  in  our,  i.    229;  Anacharsis   on   the  happiest 

state  of,  297;  definition   of   a  perfect,  414;    the   best   for  every 

nation,  440. 
Grammarians,  ancient,  ridiculed  by  Dionysius,  i.  130. 
Gramont,  Monsieur  de,  funeral  of,   ii    306. 
Grandeur,  of  the  Roman,  ii.  141. 
(ireat  events  rise  from  little  causes,  ii.  509. 
(ireatness,  of  the  inconvenience  of,  ii.  395,  advantage  of,  395. 
Greek,  a  term  of  reproach  among  the  Romans,  i.   124. 
(iregory  XIII.,  reformation  of  the  calendar  by,  ii.  501-518. 
Guicciardini,  Montaigne's  opinion  of,  i.  402. 
Guide-fish,  i.  468. 
Guienne,  derivation  of,  i.  304. 
Guise,  duke  of,  treatment  of  a  conspirator   by,  i.    113;  murder  of,  ii, 

167. 
Gyges,  the  ring  of,  ii.  77. 
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Gymnosophists,  the,  ii.  164. 
Gypsies,  habits  of,  i.  272. 

Habit,  the  force  of,  ii.  72. 

Halcyons  or  kingfishers,  i.  470. 

Happiness  should  not  be  judged  till  after  death,  i.   58;    in  what  it 

consists,  ii.  281. 
Hares,  some  in  the  Indies  poisonous,  i.  613. 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  their  friendship,  i.  190. 
Hatred  and  anger  not  to  be  fostered,  ii.  503. 
Health,    importance   of,  i.    475,  ii,     228,  311;    and     sickness,    their 

effects  on  the  spirits,  etc.,  i.  572. 
Hegesias,  on  the  duty  of   a   wise  man,    i.  336;  the   philosopher,  his 

lectures  on  death,  ii.  299. 
Heliodorus,  bishop  of  Tricca,  i.  383. 
Heliogabalus,  his  preparations  for  death,  ii.  57. 
Hemon  of  Chios,  anecdote  of,  ii.  372. 
Henry  VII.,  treachery  of,  toward  duke  of  Suffolk,  1.  27. 
Heptameron,  the,  i.  413. 
Heraplitus  and  Democritus  compared,  i.  335. 
Heretics,  fifty,  burned  at  Castelnaudari,  i.  266. 
Hilary,  St.,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  i.  225. 
Hindrance  of  the  mind  to  itself,  ii.  60. 
Hippomenes  and  Atalanta,  the  story  of,  ii.  298. 

Historians,  various  classes   of,  i.    400;   the   duty   of,  in   relating  in- 
credible events,  ii.  425. 
History,  how  to   read,  i.    52;    less   hazardous   to   write  of   the  past 

than  of  the  present,  92;  advantages  of  reading,  152;  Montaigne's 

preference     for,     399,   400;    how    it  should     be     written,   401; 

Romans  and  Greeks  the  best  writers  of,  and  why,  401. 
Home  education,  disadvantages  of,  i.   148. 
Homer,  on,  ii.  211. 
Honesty  and  profit,  of,  ii.  251. 
Honor,  not  to  communicate  a  man's,  i.  284;  the   middle   the  seat  of, 

331;  on  recompenses  of,  361. 
Honors  and  titles.  Montaigne's  disregard  of,  ii.  488. 
Horace,  Montaigne's  opinion  of,  i.  392. 
Horn,  count,  beheaded,  i.  27. 

Horse,  account  of  Caesar's,  i.  319;  exercise  recommended,  319. 
Horses  of  war,  or  destriers,  i.  317;    training  of,  by  Mamelukes,  318, 

319;  fame  of  the  Gascon,  323;  love  of  the   Abyssinians   for,  324; 

Assyrian    very   fierce,  324;  blood   of,  drunk   by   Scythians,  324; 

what  the  Indians  thought  of  them   when   first   discovered,  324, 

325;  eating  serpents,  326. 
Horsemen,  the  French  the  most  graceful,  i.  326;  dexterity  of,  326. 
Housekeeping,  on,  ii.  430;  the  troubles  of,  431. 
Housewifery,  the  most  honorable  and   profitable  knowledge  for   the 

mother  of  a  family,  ii.  460. 
Human  happiness,  in  what  it  consists,  ii.  281. 
Hungarians,  their  custom  in  war,  i.  217,  218;  use  of  coaches  in  war, 

by,  ii.  377. 
Husbandry  a  servile  employment,  i.  251. 
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Hypospliagma,  i.  612. 

Idanthyrses,  king  of  Scytbia,  liis  answer  to  Darius,  i.  44. 

Idleness,  i.  28;  of  mind  causes  follies  and  extravagances,  28;  against, 

ii.  131. 
Ignatius,  father  and  son,  slain  by  each  other,  i.  229. 
Ill  means  employed  to  a  good  end,  ii.  137. 
Imagination,  the  force  of,  i.    80;    effects   of,  83-85;    power   of,  over 

beasts,  90;  effects  of,  infectious,  90;  makes  things  greater  than 

they  are,  351. 
Imitators  more  hurtful  than  inventors,  i.  108. 
Immortality  of   the   soul,  Plato's   arguments   on,  i.    428;    by  whom 

first  introduced,  561. 
Impetuosity,  the  dangers  and  disadvantages  of,  ii.  498. 
Inclinations,  we  are  led  by  our,  ii.  3. 
Inconstancy,  of  our  actions,  ii.  1;  the  benefit  of,  303. 
Inconvenience  of  greatness,  ii.  395. 
Indians,  war  custom  of,  i.  14;  custom  of,  with  respect  to   an   enemy 

overcome  by  the   king    in   person,  48;    custom   of,  after   defeat, 

222;    their   opinion   of   horses,    325;     sacrifices    of,    ii.    122;  of 

America,  courage  of,  388. 
Inequality  among  us,  i.  287. 

Infirmity,  faults  of,  to  be  distinguished  from  faults  of  malice,  i.   49. 
Injury  caused  by  want  of  moderation,  ii.  123. 
Injustices  done  in  life  cannot  be  amended  after  death,  i.  27. 
Innovation  and  cliange,  love  of,  natural  to  man,  ii.  429. 
Innovations  dangerous  in  states,  ii.  441. 
Instinct  of  animals,  i.  439,  445,  448,  et  seq. ;   of  birds,  456. 
Institution  of  orders  of  merit,  i.  361. 
Intention  is  judge  of  our  actions,  i.  27. 
Interests,  our,  not  to  be  followed  too  precipitately,  ii.  505. 
Interpretation  of  dreams,  ii.  600. 
Iphigenia,  sacrifice  of,  i.  7. 

Iscola3,  his  defense  of  a  pass  against  the  Arcadians,  i.  218. 
Isocrates,  anecdote  of,  i.  163  ;  advice  of,  to  his  king,  ii.  379.  • 

Isthmus,  sacrifice  of  Amurath  at  the  taking  of,  i.  206. 
Italian  language,  the,  i.  551  ;  proverb,  ii.   527. 
Italians  great  letter- writers,  i.    261;    compared  with  other  nations, 

410;  and  French  compared,  ii.  358;  marriage  laws  of  the,  358. 

.James,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  ii.  293. 

Jaropelc,  duke  of  Russia,  his  treatment  of  a  traitor,  ii.  261. 

.Jealousy,  the  effects  of,  ii.  337;  natural  to  women,  344. 

.Jews,  cruel  treatment  of,  by  John,  king  of  Portugal,  i.  265. 

Joachim,  a  Calabrian  abbot,  his  prophetical  book,  i.  42. 

Johannes  Secundus,  i.  392. 

Jokes,  on  practical,  ii.  421. 

.loy,  deaths  caused  by  sudden,  i.  9. 

Jubellius,  suicide  of,  ii,  31. 

Judged,  how  a  man  should  be,  i.  289. 

Judging  of  the  death  of  another,  on,  i.  618. 
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Judgment  soonest  upset  by  fear.  i.   55;     uncertainty  of  our,    310; 

should  he  used  in  everything,  333. 
Juggernaut,  the,  ii.  33. 
Julian,  the    Apostate,  his  justice,   i.  297;    his  character,  ii.  134,  125; 

death  of,  126;   his  vision,  126. 
Justice  and  power  of  God  inseparable,  i.  349;  the  virtue  of  kings, 

ii.379. 
Justus  Lipsius,  i.  589. 

Karenty,  marriages  in  the  town  of,  ii.  463. 

Kindness,  the  pleasure  derived  from,  ii.  271. 

Kings,  the  duties  of,  difficult  to  perform,  ii.  397  ;  the  danger  of  op- 
posing, 400;  their  need  of  good  advisers,   577. 

Kissing,  on,  ii.  356. 

Knighthood,  orders  of,  i.  361. 

Knowledge,  the  true  end  of,  i.  134;  the  end  of  virtue,  159;  the  de- 
sire for,  how  injurious,  491;  insecurity  of  our,  ii.  386;  the  de- 
sire of,  natural,  561. 

Know  thyself,  ii.  573. 

Labor  and  pleasure,  the  union  of,  ii.  129. 

Lacedaemonian  system  of  education,  i.  167;  valor  had  to  be  moder- 
ated, ii.  287;   women,  chastity  of,  331. 

Lacedaemonians,  ceremony  of,  at  the  interment  of  their  kings,  i.  13; 
cunning  of,  at  Plataea,  43;  the  greatest  legislators  and  generals, 
137;  natural  high  spirit  of  the,  ii.  20;  custom  of,  on  entering 
battle,  180;  answer  of,  to  Autipater,  60. 

Ladislaus,  death  of,  ii.  187. 

Laelius  and  Scipio,  friendship  of,  i.  286. 

Lahontan,  the  life  of  the  inhabitants  of,  ii.  242. 

Language,  on  the  French,  ii.  348;  obscure  and  unintelligible,  in  legal 
documents,  563. 

Latin,  how  learned  by  Montaigne,  i.  174. 

Laugh,  the  same  things  make  us  cry  and,  i.  239. 

Law  in  Egypt  relative  to  physicians,  ii.  232;  the,  frequently  pun- 
ishes the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  568. 

Laws  should  not  be  altered  without  good  reasons,  i.  94;  danger  of 
altering,  easily,  107;  an  alteration  in,  sometimes  necessary,  113; 
suspended  by  Agesilaus  for  twenty-four  hours,  112;  sumptuary, 
298;  Epicurus  and  Plato  on,  566;  changes  in  the  English,  59*0, 
whence  they  derive  their  authority,  595;  number  of,  excessive, 
591. 

Lawsuits,  Montaigne  free  from,  all  his  life,  ii.  509. 

Learning  expands  the  mind,  i.  125;  u.selessness  of  superficial,  129: 
without  understanding,  u.seless,  133;  a  little  is  a  dangerous 
weapon,  133;  much,  not  required  in  women,  133;  effects  of,  on 
the  temper,  138;  effects  of,  on  the  Roman  nation.  138;  the  con 
duct  of  our  lives  is  the  true  mirror  of  our,  168;  may  be  over- 
valued, 421;    the  advantages  and  dangers  of,  ii.  531. 

Legislators  of  ancient  nations  claimed  divine  authority,  ii.  82. 

Leo,  Emperor,  his  prophetical  book,  i.  42. 

Lepidus,  commands  of,  respecting  his  funeral,  i.  16. 
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Leprosy,  strange  cure  of  a,  ii.  518. 

Letter- writers,  the  Italians  great,  i.  26L 

Letter- writing,  Montaigne  on  his  own,  i.  261. 

Liars,  on,  i.  30;   have  need  of  a  good  memory,  32. 

Liberality  of  mind,  Montaigne's,  i.  235. 

Liberality  of  Caesar,  i.  361. 

Liberality,  on,  ii.  379;  must  be  joined  with  justice,  380;  excess  of,  in- 
jurious, 381. 

Liberty  of  conscience,  on,  ii.  123. 

Liberty,  what  is  true,  ii.  540;    Montaigne's  love  of,  570. 

Libraries,  how  preserved  by  the  Goths,  i.  138. 

Library,  Montaigne's,  ii.  294. 

Lie,  on  giving  the,  ii.  118. 

Liege,  how  the  city  of,  was  saved  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  ii. 
298. 

Lies  and  untruth,  difference  between,  i.  32. 

Life,  how  to  judge  of  a  man's,  i.  60;  main  object  of,  pleasure,  61; 
all  expect  a  long,  65;  the  perpetual  work  of,  75;  what  the  use- 
fulness of,  consists  in,  78;   the  true  object  of,  ii.  610. 

liion  and  Androclus,  story  of  the,  i.  466. 

Liteiature  and  learning,  opposition  to,  in  former  times,  i.  490;  none 
at  Sparta,  491. 

Literature,  effects  of  love  on,  ii.  317. 

Lithuanian  custom  of  execution  of  criminals,  ii.  263. 

Little  causes  give  rise  to  great  events,  ii.  509. 

Lord's  prayer,  the,  should  be  more  frequently  used,  i.  348. 

Louis  XL,  confidence  of,  in  bis  subjects,  i.  120. 

Louis,  Saint,  his  penance,  i.  275 

Love  toward  women,  i.  187;  definition  of,  by  the  Stoics,  190;  of 
children  is  next  to  self-preservation,  366;  how  to  cure  excessive, 
ii.  302;   effects  of,  on  literature,  317;  the  definition  of,  351. 

Lucan,  death  of,  i.  384. 

Lucretia,  a  French,  ii.  4. 

Lucretius,  Montaigne's  opinion  of,  i.  393. 

Lycas,  the  philosopher,  his  madness,  i.  488. 

Lycurgus,  his  object  in  establishing  cemeteries  in  cities,  i.  71;  means 
adopted  by,  to  prevent  alteration  in  his  laws,  107;  his  civil  regi- 
men perfect,  135;  on  thieving,  592;  law  of,  on  married  life,  ii. 
63. 

Lying,  on,  ii.  314;  on  the  habit  of,  among  the  French,  121. 

Macedon,  no  orators  in,  i.  338. 

Magpie,  Plutarch's  anecdote  of  a,  i.  451. 

Mahomet's  opposition  to  learning,  i.  490. 

Mamelukes,  their  training  of  horses,  i.  318-319. 

Man,  insignificance  of,  compared  with  his  maker,  i.  433. 

Management  of  the  will,  on  the,  ii.  492. 

Marcellinus,  death  of,  ii.  59. 

Marcius,  Quiutus,  a  Koman  legate,  cunning  of,  i.  21. 

Mare's  milk  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Tartars,  i.  325. 

Marguerite  of  Xavarre,  ii.  373. 

Marie  de  Gournay  le  Jars,  Montaigne's  adopted  daughter,  ii.  117-326. 
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Marius  and  Sylla,  tlie  bitter  enmity  between,  ii.  505. 

Marriage,  i.  i88;  on  the  obligations  of,  ii.  344;  laws  of  the  Italians, 
358;  laws  of  Plato,  360. 

Marriages,  Platoon,  i.  41;  between  relations,  202;  early,  disadvan- 
tages of,  870;  tlie  proper  age  for,  370;  customs  of  various  nations 
with  respect  to  the  age  for,  371;   of  love,  ii.  819. 

Marseilles,  old  custom  at,  i.  107. 

Martinella,  a  bell  rung  for  a  month  previous  to  declaration  of  war  \>j 
the  Florentines,  i.  22. 

Masks  invented  by  Poppea,  ii.  64. 

Massilian  horses  well  trained,  i.  323. 

Mayor  of  Bordeaux,  Montaigne  on  his  conduct  as,  ii.  494. 

Meals,  customs  at,  i.  330;  Montaigne's  habits  at,  ii.  604. 

Meddling  in  the  business  of  others  to  be  avoided,  ii.  493. 

Meditation,  the  power  of,  ii.  284;    Aristotle  on,  285. 

Memory,  treacherous,  of  Montaigne,  i.  30;  and  understanding 
distinct,  30;  advantages  of  a  bad,  31;  liars  have  need  of  a  good, 
32;  importance  of,  ii.  104;  Montaigne's  defective,  104;  Mon- 
taigne on  his,  446. 

Men  should  be  judged  for  themselves,  and  not  for  their  possessions, 
i.  288;  of  the  most  excellent,  ii.  211. 

Menalippus,  a  traged}-  of  Euripides,  i.  354. 

Messalina,  conduct  of,   ii.  345. 

Mexican  custom  of  the  king  in  wearing  clothes,  i.  234. 

Mexico,  account  given  of  the  king  to  Fernando  Cortez,  i.  206;  magni- 
ficence of  the  cities  of,  ii.  388;  cruel  treatment  of  the  king  of, 
by  the  Spaniards,  392;  belief  of  the  aborigines  of,  respecting 
the  creation  and  progress  of  the  world,  393;  civilization  of  the 
aborigines  of,  394;  custom  in,  at  the  coronation  of  a  king, 
417. 

Midas,  king  of  Phrygia,  i.  587. 

Military  men,  the  faith  of,  is  very  uncertain,  i.  24. 

Military  profession,  the,  ii.  598;  proper  to  the  French  nobility,  i.  364. 

Milk,  mare's,  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Tartars,  i.  325. 

Mind  hindered  by  itself,  ii.  61. 

Minds  long  lain  idle  run  into  extravagancies  and  follies,  i.  28;  in- 
numerable degrees   of,  287. 

Miracle  at  the  siege  of  Angouleme,  i.  227;  at  the  siege  of  Arona, 
227. 

Miracles,  reported,  i.  183;  reported  by  Tacitus,  ii.  425;  on  the  origin 
of,  521. 

Miraculous  transmissions  of  news,  i.  182. 

Mithridates  and  his  flatterers,  ii.  400. 

Moderation,  i.  200;   injuries  caused  by  want  of,  ii.  123. 

Mohammed,  the   emperor,    cruelty   of,  ii.    157;    disposition  of,  187. 

Mohammed  II  ,  his  murder  of  his  brotlier,  ii.  262. 

Mohammedans,  objection  of,  to  the  teaching  of  rhetoric,  i.  337. 

Monarchical  goverment,  eloquence  less  needed  in,  i.  337. 

Monarchy,  the  troubles  of,  i.  293. 

Money  matters,  Montaigne  on,  i.  277;  on  borrowing,  278;  on  saving, 
279;   Montaigne'^  carelessness  in,  ii.  435. 

Monstrous  child,  of  a,  ii.  168. 
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Montaigne,  bis  disposition  free  from  any  violent  passions,  i.  10;  liis 
memory  treaclierous,  30,  not  tall^ative,  31;  date  of  bis  birtb, 
64,  bis  tear  of  deatb,  66,  bis  disposition,  66,  176,  always  pre 
pared  for  deatb,  68,  most  sensible  of  tbe  power  of  imagination, 
80;  bis  description  of  bis  own  style,  93,  bis  aversion  from 
novelty,  107,  bis  reasons  for  abstaining  from  politics,  110;  bis 
objection  to  pbysic,  117;  bis  favorite  autbors,  139;  bis  education, 
174;  bow  be  learned  Latin  and  Greek,  175;  bis  tutors,  175;  bis 
youtb,  176;  passed  tbrougb  college  at  tbe  age  of  tbirteen,  177; 
bis  powers  of  acting  at  tbe  age  of  twelve,  178;  bis  liberality  of 
mind,  335;  power  of  poetry  over,  338;  bis  cboice  of  books,  353; 
on  bis  own  Essays,  358;  on  bis  own  style  of  writing,  360;  on 
bis  own  letters,  360;  bis  tbree  babits  in  money  matters,-  377, 
bis  metbod  in  writing  Essays,  333;  married  at  tbe  age  of  tbirty- 
tbree,  370;  bis  imperfect  knowledge  of  Greek,  391,  bis  opinion 
of  tbe  classic  poets,  393,  bis  babit  of  making  notes  in  books, 
403;  on  bis  own  cbaracter,  410;  bis  tenderness  of  disposition, 
414,  419;  on  drunkenness,  ii.  13;  bis  fatber,  description  of,  13; 
bis  olijection  to  inquisitiveness,  37;  bis  swooning  on  one 
occasion,  45;  on  self-study,  51;  bis  ancestors  suruamed 
Eyquem,  79;  description  of  bimself,  95;  bis  natural  disposition, 
96;  bis  adopted  daugbter,  117,  330;  bis  antipatby  to 
pbysic,  335;  bis  batred  of  lying,  856;  bis  capability  of  contract- 
ing friendsbip,  386;  naturally  open  and  free,  389;  bis  dislike 
of  ceremony,  389;  bis  enjoyment  of  books,  393;  bis  description 
of  bis  library,  394;  bis  dislike  of  a  gloomy  disposition,  313; 
bis  practice  of  confession,  315;  bis  desire  of  fame,  315;  descrip- 
tion of  bis  daugbter,  326;  bis  dislike  to  coacbes,  377,  bis  love 
of  traveling,  439;  bis  fatber's  love  of  building,  433;  bis  dislike 
of  public  life,  434;  bis  carelessness  in  money  matters,  435;  bis 
aversion  from  business,  436;  bis  batred  of  poverty,  436,  on  bis 
naemory,  446;  on  tbe  composition  of  bis  Essays,  448;  tbe  date  of 
bis  first  publications,  448;  bis  dislike  of  being  under  obligations, 
453;  bis  love  for  Paris,  457;  bis  preference  for  giving  to 
receiving  benefits,  463;  bis  carelessness  relative  to  meals,  473; 
bis  love  of  a  private  life,  476;  bis  dislike  of  compulsion  in  any 
matter,  476;  on  tbe  titles  and  contents  of  bis  Essays,  484;  on 
tbe  rambling  nature  of  bis  Essajjs,  484;  bis  dislike  of  obscurity 
in  writings,  485;  bis  reason  for  increasing  tbe  lengtb  of  some 
of  bis  later  Essays,  485;  bis  reflections  over  tbe  ruins  of  Rome, 
487;  bis  quiet  life,  488;  granted  the  citizenship  of  Rome,  389; 
bis  dislike  to  interfering  in  tbe  business  of  others  493;  elected 
mayor  of  Bordeaux,  494;  re-elected,  494;  bis  account  of  bis  own 
disposition,  495;  on  bis  conduct  as  mayor  of  Bordeaux,  513; 
his  great  love  of  liberty,  570;  bis  mode  of  life,  579;  bis  rules  as 
to  meals,  604. 

Montmorency,  Monsieur  de,  bis  treatment  of  tbe  defenders  of  Pavia 
i.  48;  deatb  of.  ii.  117. 

Motion  of  tbe  eartb,  by  wbom  first  told,  i.  579. 

Motions  of  tbe  body  express  various  sentiments,  i.  433. 

Motto  of  Socrates,  a,  ii   385. 

Mourning,  customs  of,  i.  332. 
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Mule,  ciinuinfT  of  a,  i.  460. 

Muh^v  -Moloch,  king  of  Fez,  death  of,  ii.  134,  135. 

Mullets,  cunning  of,  i.  408. 

Murder  discovered  by  a  dog,  i.  464. 

Mussidan  (Mucidau),  complaints  of  treachery  at  taking  of,  i.  24. 

Mutiny,  how  to  act  in  time  of,  i.  122. 

Names  derived  in  France  from  estates,  i.  307;  can  be  assumed  by  any 

person,  309;  number  of  personages  of  the  same,  in  history,  309.' 
Narsinga,  funeral  customs  of,  i.  264,  ii.  418. 
Natural  inclinations  assisted  by  education,  ii.   274;  the   difficulty   of 

altering,  275. 
Natural  disposition  of  Montaigne  open  and  free,  ii.  289. 
Nature,  the  lesson  of,  on  life  and  death,  i.  79;  inclines  us  to   society, 

186;  of  a  man  may  be  seen  in  small  as  well  as  great   things,  335; 

the  force  of,  ii.  275;  opposed  to  the  laws,  479. 
Necessity  of  exercise  to  the  soul,  ii.  42. 
Negligence  the  opposite  of  curiosity,  ii.  87. 
Neorites,  burial  customs  of  the,  ii.  544. 
Nero  and  his  two  soldiers,  anecdote  of,  i,  12. 
News,  miraculous  transmission  of,  i.  182. 
Niobe.  i.  7. 

Noble  actions  are  easily  obscured,  i.  236. 
Not  to  counterfeit  being  sick,  ii.  143. 

Notre  Dame  la  Grande  at  Poitiers,  origin  of  the  foundation  of,  i.  305. 
Novelty  prompts  curiosity,  i.  181;  Montaigne's  aversion  from,  i.  10. 
Numidian  cavalry  accustomed  to  have  a  second  horse  in  battle,  i.  318. 

Oaths,  on,  ii.  350. 

Obligations  of  marriage,  on  the,  ii.  344. 

Obscurity  in  writings  to  be   avoided,    ii.    485;  of   language   in   legal 

documents,  563. 
Obstinacy,  a  quality  of  mean  souls,  i.    151;  justly   punishable,  47;  a 

proof  of  folly,  420;  of  the  Gascons,  ii.  182. 
Occupation  necessary  to  some,  ii.  493. 
Odors,  effect  of  various,  i.  347. 
Offices,  on  the  conferring  of,  ii.  411. 
Old,  the,  should  give  place  to  the  young,  i.  372. 
Old  age,  rare  to  die  of,  i.  359;  infirmities  of,  374;  the  only  cause   oi 

death  in  Brazil,  483. 
Olivier,  Chancellor,  saying  of,  on  the  French,  ii.  100. 
Opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers  on  the  nature  of  God,  i.  511;  on 

future  life,  515. 
Opposition  increases  our  desires,  ii.  359. 
Oracles,  Cicero  on  the   decay   of,    i.    38;  when   they   began   to   lose 

credit,  38. 
Orange,  assassination  of  the  prince  of,  ii.  167. 
Orators  not   esteemed   in   well-ordered   republics,    i.    336;  none     in 

Persia  or  Macedon,  338. 
Oratory  of  Cxesar  described  by  Suetonius,  i.  172;  different   styles   of, 

173. 
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Order  of  tlie  Band  or  Soarf,  rules  of,  i.  323;  of  St.  Micliael,  362,  of 
the  Saiiit-Esprit,  364. 

Orders  of  merit,  institution  of,  i.  361;  advantages  of,  361;  of  knight- 
hood, 361;  of  merit  should  not  be  made  common,  362. 

Ordinances,  Divine,  to  be  soberly  judged,  i.  222. 

Oriental  princes,  pride  and  arrogance  of,  i.  48. 

Oriental  custom  of  widows,  ii.  162. 

Origen,  his  recantation  of  Christianity,  ii.  314. 

Orlando  Furioso  and  ^-Eneid  compared,  i.  395. 

Orosius,  bishop  of  Selves,  i    353. 

Ostracism  and  Pelatism,  ii.  183. 

Oxen,  instinct  of,  i   450. 

Pacuvius  Calavius,  how  he  quieted  a  disturbance  at  Capua,  ii.  442. 
Pain,  contempt  of,  i.  268;  the  cause  of  our   impatience   of,    269,  270 

to  be  lessened  by  patience,  269,  we  must  not  give    way   to,  271 

instances  of  endurance  of,  272,  not  always   to   be   avoided,   485 

and  pleasure,  the  connection  between,  ii.  591,  592. 
Panic  at  the  capture  of  Carthage,  i.  57. 
Paracelsus  on  physic,  i.  580. 
Parents  should  not  be  niggardly  to  their   children,  i.  368;  how    they 

should  treat  their  children,  369,  how  they  should    be   addressed 

by  their  children,  374. 
Paris,  offensive  smells  in,  i.  848;  Montaigne's  love  for,  ii.  457. 
Parley,  ought  the  governor  of  a  besieged  place  himself  to  go   out  to, 

i   21,  the  hour  of,  is  dangerous,  24;  cities  taken  during  a,  25. 
Parsimony  of  the  ancients,  i.  340. 
Parthians,  their  custom  to  do   all    business   on   horseback,  i.  319;  of 

the  arms  of  the,  386,  388. 
Passions,  effects  of  various,  ii.  8. 
Pastimes,  on,  ii.  615 

Patience,  pain  to  be  lessened  by,  i.  269;  the  advantages  of,  ii.  508. 
Pedantic  displays,  ii.  288. 

Pedantry,  i   124;  how  termed  in  Perigordian  patois,  131. 
Pelagia  and  Sophronia,  their  deaths,  ii.  28. 
Pelopidas.  his  conduct  on  his  trial,  i.  3. 
Penance,  instances  of,  i   275. 
Perfumes,  objection  to,  i.  346;   Scythian  use  of,  347;   use  of,  by  king 

of  Tunis  in  dishes,  347. 
Periander,  unnatural  conduct  of,  ii.  857. 
Pericles  and  Thucydides,  i.  336. 
Perseus  of  Macedon,  his  death,  i.  302. 
Persia,  no  orators  in,  i.  338. 
Persians,  education  among,  i.  135. 
Persian  kings,  custom  of,  with  their  wives,  i.  204. 
Peru,  cruel  treatment  of  the  king  of,  by  the  Spaniards,  ii.  391. 
Petronius,  death  of,  ii.  202. 
Phalarica,  a  weapon  of  the  Italians,  i.  321. 
Pharsalia,  Plutarch's  account  of,  i.  314. 
Philip   of    Macedon,    his   opinion  of    the  Romans,  i.   207;    city  of 

rogues  founded  by,  ii.  439. 
Philistus,  death  of,  ii.   134. 
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r]iilop;emen,  personal  appearance  of,  ii.  94. 

Philosophers,  bravery  of,  i.  40;    ignorance  of  the  world  among  the 

ancient,  125;  various  sayings  of,  ii.  18. 
Philosophical  discourses,  advantages  of,  i.  158. 
Philosophize,  to,  what  it  is,  ii.  19. 

Phiiosiophv,  to  study,  is  to  learn  to  die,   i.   61;     what   is  true,   146; 
should  be  taught  early,  161;   the  design  of,  496;   not  opposed  to 
moderate  pleasures,  ii.   368;  the  foundation,  progress,  and   end 
of,  523. 
Phocion,  anecdote  of,  ii.  279. 
Phryne,  the  trial  of,  ii.  554. 
Physic,   Montaigne's  objection   to,   i.  117,   ii.  496;   Paracelsus  on,  i. 

580. 
Phy.sicians  and    their  treatment  of  patients,  i.  89;  tricks  of,  ii.  228; 
instances  of  persons  living  long  without,  229;  iEsop  on,  231;  law 
in  Egypt   relative  to,  232;    their  choice  of  drugs,  233;   eminent 
among  the  ancients,  2:34;   errors  of,  237;    Tiberius  on,  578;   dis- 
agreements among,  587. 
Physiognomy,  of,  ii.  529. 
Pibrac,  Monsieur  de,  ii.  441. 
Pigeons  used  for  carrying  messages,  ii.  137. 
Piso,  the  judgment  of,  ii.  174. 
Pity  reported  a  vice  among  the  Stoics,  i.  2. 

Plague  in  Gascony,  ii.  542;  condition  of  Gascony  during  the,  543. 
Plataea,  battle  of,  i.  236. 

Plato,  a  precept  of,  i.  10;  on  marriages,  41;  saying  of,  on  custom,  96; 
on   making  of  wills,  380;    his  origin  and  descent,  533;    on  laws, 
566,   on  prophesying,    ii.   19;   marriage  law  of,   360;   laws    of, 
on  traveling,  463;   on  lawyers  and  physicians,  568. 
Plays  and  shows,  necessity  and  use  of,  at  Rome,  ii.  383. 
Pleasure,  two  kinds  of,  i.  62;  nons  produced  by  riches  of  themselves, 
283;   not  always  to  be  pursued,  485;   and  labor,  the   union  of 
ii.  128;    felt  in' the  troubles  of   others,   252;    derived  from   well- 
doing, 271;   and   pain,  the  connection  between,  592. 
Pleasures  to  be  avoided  even  at  the  expense  of  life,  i.  222;   satiety 

of,  tires,  294;  in  moderation  not  opposed  to  philosophy,  ii.  368. 
Pliny  the  younger  ana  Cicero  compared,  i.  256. 

Plutarch,  saying  of,  on  pets,  i.  19;  Montaigne's  opinion  of,  395;   and 

Seneca  compared,  395;    preference  of,  399;   and  Seneca,  defense 

of,  ii.  178;   on  sea-sickness,  375;   on  certain  of  his  writings,  484; 

and  Seneca  on  death,  533. 

Poesie  populaire,  i.  345. 

Poetry  easier  to  write  than  to  understand,   i.  237;    power  of,   over 

Montaigne,  238. 
Poets,  Montaigne's  opinion  of  the  classic,  i.  392. 
Poisonous  .sea-hares,  i.  612. 
Politeness,  Margaret  of  Navarre  on,  i.  46. 
Politics,  Montaigne's  reasons  for  abstaining  from,  1.  110. 
Polycrates  of  Samos  and  hi.s  ring,  i.  520. 
Polypus,  changes  of  color  in  the,  i.  455,  456. 
Pompeia  Paulina,  the  story  of,  ii.  207. 
Pompey  pardoned  the  city  of  the  Mamertines  for  the  sake  of  Zeno,  1.  4. 
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Poneropolis,  tlie  citv  of  rogues,  founded  by  Philip,  ii.  439. 
Pont-Neuf,  building  of  the,  ii.  379. 
Poppea,  invention  of  masks  by,  ii.  64. 
Portuguese,  cruelty  of,  to  prisoners,  i.  215. 
Posting,  on,  ii.  136. 

Poverty,  Montaigne's  dread  of,  ii.  436;   of  soul  irreparable,  499. 
Power,  we  are  not  bound  beyond  our,  i.   27;   and  justice  of  God  in- 
separable, 349. 
Practice  makes  perfect,  ii.  42. 
Prayer,  the  Lord's,   should  be  more  frequently  used,   i.   348;  true, 

cannot  enter  into  an  impure  eoul,  356. 
Prayers  on,  i.   348;    not  to  be  lightly  used,  349;   too  much  used  for 

fashion's  sake,  350;  Pythagorean  doctrine  about,  357. 
Presumption  natural  to  man,  i.  436;  on,  ii.  84;  consi.sts  of  two  parts,  86. 
Priest  Martin,  what  it  is,  ii.  306. 
Princes,  the  actions  of,  are  to  be  judged  after  their  decease,   i.    11; 

ceremony  at  interviews  of,  46. 
Private  life,  Montaigne's  love  of,  ii.  476. 
Probus,  the  emperor,  his  great  show  in  the  Roman  amphitheater,  ii. 

383. 
Procrastination,  consequences  of,  ii.  37. 
Profession,  the  military,  ii.  598;  the   military,  proper  to  the  French 

nobility,  i.  364. 
Profit  of  one  is  damage  to  another,  i.  93;   and  honesty,  of,  ii.  251. 
Prognostications,  on,  i.  38. 
Promises,  on  keeping,  ii.  451. 
Property,  loss  of,  not  a  real  loss,  i.  246;   on  the  disposition   of,  by 

will.  379. 
Prophecies,  ambiguous  wording  of,  i.  42. 
Prophesying,  Plato  on,  ii.  19. 
Prophetical  book  of  Emperor  Leo,  i.  42;   book  of  Joachim,   a  Cala- 

brian  abbot,  42. 
Protagoras,  his  rule  of  payment  from  his  pupils,  i.  131. 
Protogenes,  the  painter,  singular  fortune  to,  i.  228. 
Proverb,  an  Italian,  ii.  283;  a  Spanish,  527. 
Providence  often  acts  by  the  rule  of  reason,  i.  226. 
Prudence,  excessive,  an  enemy  to  all  noble  and  generous  exploits,  i. 

120. 
Psalms,  the,  not  to  be  lightly  used,  i.  351. 
Psammeaitus,  king  of  Egypt,  conduct  of,  when  captured  by   Cam- 

byses,  i.  6. 
Public  affairs,  the  evils  of  being  engaged  in,  ii.  257,   life,  the  most 

honorable,  435;  life  opposed  to  innocence  of  morals,  480. 
Publications,  date  of  Montaigne's  first,  ii.  448. 
Pulpit,  a  slow  speaker  best  suited  to  the,  i.  36. 
Punishment  of  cowardice,  i.  49;   crime   brings   its   own,  ii.    39;    the 

object  of,  401. 
Pure,  that  we  taste,  nothing,  ii.   128. 

Pyrrho,  anecdote  of,  ii.  268;  his  manners  and  character,  500. 
Pyrrhonism,  i.  500. 
Pyrrhus,  his  opinion  of   the   Romans,  i.    207;  and   Cyneas,  anecdote 

of,  297. 
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Pythagoras,  his  mode  of  teaching,  i.  157;  on  transmigration  of  souls, 

561. 
Pythagorean  doctrine  about  prayers,  i.  357. 

Qualifications  of  a  tutor,  i.  144;  of  a  king,  i.  293. 
Quito,  road  from,  to  Cusco,  its  magnificence,  ii.  394. 
Quotations,  Montaigne  on  his  own,  i.  258;  on,  ii.  552. 

Rabelais,  i.  892. 

liage,  instances  of  foolish,  i.  20. 

Kaymond  of  Tripoli,  count,  assassination  of,  ii.  168. 

Reading,  the  uses  of,  ii.  285. 

Reason,  providence  often  acts  by  the  rule  of,  i.  226;  on   human   545- 

ii.  519. 
Recompenses  of  honor,  i.  361. 

Reformation  of  the  calendar  by  Gregory  XIII.,  ii.  501,  518. 
Reggio,  city  of,  taken    by   Dionysius,  i.   3;  Phyton,  governor   of,  his 

courage,  3. 
Regillus,  a  Roman  Prtetor,  treachery  of,  at  Phocsea,  i.  24. 
Kegrets  of  dying  persons,  i.  70. 

Kegulus,  anecdote  of,  i.  340;  and  Balbus  compared,  ii.  S96. 
Relations,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  on  marriages  between,  i.  202. 
Religion,    the   surest  foundation   of,    is   contempt   of   death,    i.    74; 

secrets  of  the  Christian,  not  to   be  indiscriminately   dispersed,  i. 

353;  ancient   opinions  on,  509;    of   the   Bedouins,  ii,  83;  effects 

of  the  new,  in  Uascouy,  485. 
Remedies,  on,  ii.  583. 
Remora,  a  kind  of  shell-fish,  i.  455. 
Eepartees,  on,  ii.  420. 

Repentance,  on,  ii.  268;  caused  by  vice,  270,  definition  of,  272. 
Repetition  in  writings,  on,  ii.  446. 
Republics,  orators  not  esteemed  in,  i.  336. 
Resemblance  of  children  to  their  fathers,  ii.  219. 
Revenge,  ii.   148. 
Revolutions,  the  evils  of,  i.  109. 
Rhetoric,  definitions  of,  i.  336,  the  Mohammedans  obiect  to  teaching 

of,  337.  ^ 

Riches  of  themselves  produce  no  pleasure,  i.  283. 
Riders,  the  French,  the  inost  graceful,  i.  326. 
Ring  of  Gyges,  ii.  77. 
Roads  in  Peru,  magnificence  of,  ii.  394. 
Robbers,  Montaigne's  adventures  with,  ii.  558. 
Rod,  the  use  of  the,  i.  369. 
Rogues,  city  of,  founded  by  Philip,  ii.  439 
Roman  senators,  generosity   of,    i,    21;    soldiers,  endurance   of,  388; 

eloquence,  when   it   flourished  most,  337;  grandeur,  of  the,  ii. 

141;    haughtiness,    142,    treatment     of     traitors,  261,      women, 

unchastity  of,  335,  soldiers,  discipline  of,  536;  conduct  of,  after 

the  battle  of  Cannae,  544. 
Romans,  treachery   of,   at   Casilinum,  i.  25;  fondness   of,  for   shows 

and  spectacles,  ii.  ^83. 
Rome,   .superiority  of    ancient  to   modern,    i.    478;    an   example   of 
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various  kinds  of  governments,    ii.    444;  the   influence   of    the 
ruins  of,   on  Montaigne,  486:    the   praises   of,    487;    Montaigne 
granted  the  citizenship  of,  490. 
Rote,  to  learn  by,  is  no  knowledge,  i.  146. 

Sacrifices  of  the  Indians,  ii.  122. 

Sacrificial  customs  of  the  Egyptians,  i.  416. 

Saint-Esprit,  order  of  the,  i.  364. 

St.  Michael,  order  of,  i.  362. 

Sais,  story  told  by  the  priests  of,  to  Solon,  1.  207. 

Sais,  chronicles  of  the  city  of,  ii.  523. 

Sallust,  style  of,  ii.  91. 

Salutation,  customs  of,  i.  329. 

Saluzzo,  Francis  M.  de,  treachery  of,  from  superstition,  i.  39. 

Santoues,  the  i.  350.  n. 

Sarmatian  women,  custom  of  the,  ii.  359. 

Saving  of  money,  i.  279. 

SccPvola,  his  contempt  for  pain,  i.  273. 

Scanderbeg,  prince  of  Epirus,  anecdote  of,  i.  2. 

Scholar,  term  of  reproach  among  the  Romans,  i.  124. 

Scipio,  father-iu-law  of  Pompey,  death  of,  i.  60. 

Scipio  Africanus  major,  courage  of,  i.  120. 

Scipio  Africanus  minor,  high  spirit  of,  ii.  40. 

Scribblers,  on,  ii.  427. 

Scythian  practice  in  fighting,  i.  44;  women,  custom  of,  ii.  338. 

Scythians,  superstition  among,  i.  90;  attachment  of,  to  their   ancient 

customs,  104;  their  treatment  of  false  prophets,  214,  215;  custom 

of,  to  drink  horses'  blood,  324;  funeral  customs  of  the,  446. 
Sea,  enroachments  of,  in  France,  i.  209. 
Sea-sickness,  Plutarch  on,  ii.  375. 
Season,  all  things  have  their,  ii.  158. 
Sebonde,  Raimond  de,  his  book,  i.  421. 
Sechel,  George,  cruel  death  of,  ii.  157. 
Secrets  of  the  Christian  religion  not  to  be  indiscriminately  dispersed, 

i.  352;  (jn  keeping,  ii.  256. 
Sedentary  occupation,  the  effects  of,  ii.  528. 
Sejanus,  execution  of  the  daughter  of,  ii.   263. 
Self-dependence  most  important,  i.  248;  ii.  453. 
Self-respect  essential  for  solitude,  i.  255. 
Self  depreciation  is  foolish,  i.  364. 
Self-love  foolish  and  presumptuous,  ii.  53. 
Senators,  Roman,  nobleness  of,  i.  21. 
Seneca,  Montaigne's  opinion  of,  i.  395;  and  Plutarch   compared,  395; 

and   Plutarch,  defense    of,  ii.   178;  death   of,  207;  and   Tacitus 

compared,  423;  and  Plutarch  on  death,  533. 
Sense,  ii.  113 

Serpents  eaten  by  horses,  i.  326. 
Shyness,  instances  of,  ii.  353. 
Sick,  not  to  counterfeit  being,  ii.  143. 

Sickness  and  health,  their  effects  on  the  spirits,  etc.,  i.  572. 
Silence  and  modesty,  necessity  of,  among  children,  i.  150. 
Silence,  the  advantages  of,  ii."  -fll'. 
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Simonides,  ii.  131. 

yieep,  i.  300;  want  of,  a  cause  of  death,  302;  a  resemblance  of  death, 
ii.  44;  Zeno  on,  557;  Montaigne's  habits  as  to,  600. 

Smells,  i.  346;  offensive,  in  Paris  and  Venice,  348. 

Sneezing,  customs  relative  to,  ii.  375. 

Society,  we  are  naturally  inclined  to,  i.  186;  what  kind  of,  desired  by 
Montaigne,  ii.  289. 

Socrates,  disregard  of,  for  funeral  ceremonies,  i.  16;  on  bravery 
in  battle,  43;  reply  of,  to  his  judges,  74;  method  of;  with  his 
pupils,  145;  the  character  of,  406;  his  defense  before  the  Athe- 
nians, ii.  283;  a  motto  of,  285;  appearance  of,  313;  on  marriage, 
321;  on  the  city  of  Athens,  323;  courage  of,  376;  and  Cato  com- 
pared, 530;  the  simplicity  oi^  his  defense,  530;  his  "Apology," 
548;  conduct  of  the  Athenians  toward  the  judges  of,  550;  de- 
formed in  face  and  body,  553. 

Soldiers,  how  they  should  be  armed,  i.  312;  Lycurgus  and  Hannibal 
on  the  arming  of,  313. 

Solitude,  i.  242;  what  dispositions  it  suits,  249;  sought  by  the  reli- 
gious, 251;  in  traveling,  on,  ii.  473. 

Solon,  maxim  of,  that  none  can  be  judged  happy  till  after  death,  i. 
12;  on  the  mutability  of  fortune,  59;  conduct  of,  on  the  death 
of  his  son,  593;  laws  of,  respecting  women,  ii.  341;  on  his  laws  for 
Athens,  440. 

Somnamljulism,  ii.  601. 

Sophocles,  death  of,  from  joy,  i.  9. 

Sorrow,  a  quality  always  hurtful,  i.  6;  forbidden  by  the  Stoics,  6; 
effects  of  sudden,  7. 

Soul,  the,  discharges  her  passions  upon  false  objects  where  the  true 
are  wanting,  i.  18;  inclined  to  deceive  itself,  19;  needs  a  fixed 
aim,  29;  can  never  be  at  rest  while  in  fear  of  death,  73;  what 
are  its  scourges,  184;  the  various  functions  of,  333,  334;  the 
three  actions  of,  497;  the  ancient  philosophers  on  the  nature  of, 
546;  on  the  seat  of,  548;  immortality  of,  by  whom  first  intro- 
duced, 558;  transports  of,  ii.  19;  the  virtue  of,  274;  the  true 
grandeur  of,  defined,  615 

Souls,  transmigration  of,  i.  561. 

Spaniards,  treachery  of,  at  Genoa,  i.  26;  warlike  habits  of  the 
ancient,  276;  cruel  conduct  of,  toward  the  aborigines  of  Peru 
and  Mexico,  ii.  391. 

Spaniards  and  Italians,  manners  of,  ii.  355. 

Sparta,  absence  of  literature  and  learning  from,  i.  491. 

Speaker,  a  slow,  best  suited  to  the  pulpit,  i.  36. 

Speech,  quick  and  slow,  i.  36;  not  necessary,  443. 

Spurina,  the  story  of,  ii.  185. 

Stiipo,  a  philosopher,  his  death  from  drinking,  ii.  15. 

Stoics  and  Epicureans  compared,  i.  404. 

Stone,  the  disease  of  the,  ii.  243,  305,  592. 

Stories  often  repeated  become  wearisome,  i.  31. 

Study  of  courte.sy  and  good  manners  necessary,  i.  47;  injury  from 
excessive,  253. 

Styles  of  Csesar  and  Sallust,  ii.  91. 

Suabians,  custom  of  the,  i.  323. 
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Subrius,  Flavius,  liis  deatb,  ii.  300. 
Subtleties,  on  vain,  i.  342. 

.Suicide,  the  Stoics  on,   ii.    20;   objections  to,  21;  cowardice  of,  22; 
what  occasions  are  sufficient  to  justify,  ii.  24;  of  Milesian  virgins, 
24;  instances  of,  25   et  scq.\    failures  in  attempts  at,  59. 
Sumptuary  laws,  i.  298. 
Sun,  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers  on  the  composition  of  the, 

'i.  537.  ^   . 

Superstition  among  Scythians,   i.  90;   among  the  Romans  on  dymg, 

ii.  465. 
Superstitions,  i.  180. 
Suspicion  a  great  torment,  i.  119. 
Swallows  used  for  sending  messages,  ii.  137. 
Swiss,  habits  of  mothers  among,  i.  273. 
Swoon,  sensations  of  a,  ii.  46. 
Syllanus,  the  death  of,  ii.  301. 
Synapothanoumenes,  the  society  of,  ii.  471. 

Tacitus,  cause  of  the  rarity  of  his  works,  ii.  124;  the  history  of,  423; 

his  style,  423;  and  Seneca  compared,  423;  his  opinion  of  Pompey, 

424;   miracles  reported  by,  425. 
Tamerlane,  ii.  200. 

Teaching,  method  of,  among  the  ancients,  i.  135. 
Temperance  and  chastity,  the  duty  of  practicing,  ii.  282. 
Temptation,  we  should  pray  to  be  delivered  from,  ii.  507. 
Temptations  should  be  stifled  in  their  birth,  i.  409. 
Terence,  the  authorship  of  his  comedies,  i.  257;  Montaigne's  opinion 

of,  393. 
Ternate,  custom  of  people  of,  in  commencing   and  carrying  on  war, 

i.  22. 
Thales  of  Miletus,  anecdote  of,  i.  540;  on  lying,  ii.  314. 
Talestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons  and  Alexander,  ii.  380. 
Thasians,  reply  of  Agesilaus  to,  i.  530. 
Thebes,  capture  of,  i.  5. 

Theft,  persons  of  good  birth  given  to,  i.  368;    Lycurgus  on,  592. 
Theodorus  on  the  duty  of  a  wise  man,  i.  336. 
Theoxerus,  the  story  of,  ii.  155. 
Thief,  anecdote  of  a,  ii.  276. 
'I'houghts  betrayed  l)y  the  countenance,  i.  87. 
Thracians,  custom  of,  in  a   thunderstorm,  i.  20;  kings,  custom  of,  in 

religion,  290. 
Thrasylaus  cured  of  his  madness,  i.  488. 
Three  good  women,  ii.  203. 
Thucydides,  his  opinion  of  Pericles,  i.  336. 
Thumbs,  of,  ii.  145. 

Tiberius,  letter  of,  to  the  senate,  ii.  424;  on  physicians,  578. 
Time,  we  are  ail  too  prodigal  of  our,  ii.  494. 

Timoleon  sent  by  the  Corinthians  to  assist  the  Syracusaus,  ii.  364. 
Timon  and  Diogenes  compared,  i.  335. 
Titles  and  honors,  Montaigne's  disregard  for,  ii.  344. 
To-morrow  is  a  new  day,  ii.  35. 
Torture,  effects  of  fear  of,  i.  415. 
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Training  of  children,  difficulty   of  choosing  the  proper,  i.   143;    of 

horses  In-  Mamelukes,  318,  319;  of  Massilian  horses,  323. 
Traitors    how  punished  for  their  treachery,  ii.  201,  262. 
Translations  of  tlie  Bil)ie,  fhmger  arising  from  so  many,  i.  352 
Transmigration  of  souls  believed  in  by  the  ancient  Gauls,  i.   417,   of 

souls,  Pythagoras  on,  561. 
Transports  of  the  soul,  ii.  19. 
Transub.stantiation,  i.  527. 

Travel,  the  advantages  and  true  end  of,  i.  457;   ii.  313. 
Travelers,  habits  of,  ii.  472. 
Traveling,  Montaigne's   love   of,    ii.    429;  Montaigne's   reasons   for, 

488;  Montaigne's  system   of,    460;  Platonic   laws   on,  463;  com- 

])anions,  on  the  choice  of,  473. 
Treachery,  instances  of,  in  war,  i.  25;  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  27;  gives 

rise  to  mistrust,  ii.  259;  when  excusable,  260;  Montaigne's  hatred 

of,  457. 
Trifles  serve  to  divert,  ii.  304. 
Troubles,  small,  the  most  wearing,  ii.  432;  should  not  be  anticipated, 

545. 
Trust  engenders  fidelity,  i.   119. 
Truth  and  falsehood,   Pythagorean    definition  of,  i.  33;   and  error,  a 

folly  to  measure  by  our  own  capacity,  180;    the  teaching  of,  433; 

importance  of,  ii.    102;   the  simplicity  of,  256;   the  search  after, 

the  object  of  our  lives,  408. 
Turkish  practice  infighting,  i.  43;  soldiers,  discipline  of,  ii.  536. 
Turks,  strange  custom  of,  i.  274;  courage  of  some  prisoners,  565. 
Turnebus,  Adrian,  the  most  learned  man,  i.  132. 
Tuscans  (jriginated  the  art  of  divination,  i.  40. 
Tutois,  qualifications  of,  i.  144;  of  Montaigne,  177. 
Tyrant,  Plato's  definition  of  a,  i.  294. 
Tyrants  always  cowards,  ii.  154;  cruel  revenge  of,  156. 

Uncertainty  of  our  judgment,  i.  310. 

Understanding  and  memory  distinct,  i.  30;  essential  to  true  learning, 

133. 
Untruth  and  lies,  difference  between,  i.  32. 
Use  makes  perfect,  ii.  42;  of  books,  294. 
Usefulness  of  life,  in  what  it  consists,  i.  78. 

Vain  subtleties,  on,  i.  343. 

Valor  has  its  bounds,  i.  47;   the  highest  degree  of  virtue,  364;  of  the 

Lacedaemonians  excessive,  ii.  287. 
Vanitv,  of,    ii.    426;    displayed  in  funeral  rites,    i.    16;    of    words, 

336. 
Varus,  anecdote  of,  ii.  251. 

Vaux,  Henri  de,  besieged  by  the  English  in  commercy,  i.  23. 
Venice,  offensive  smells  in,  i.  348. 
Ventriloquism,  an  instance  of,  ii.  522. 
Verses  of  Virgil,  on  some,  ii.  308. 

Vespasian,  dying  words  of,  ii.  131;  miracle  performed  by,  425. 
Vibius  Virius,  suicide  of,  ii.  31. 
Vioe  the  cause  of  repentance,  ii.  270;    how  to  correct,  313. 
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Vices  not  all  equal,  ii.  9;  on  the  lawfulness  of  some,  258. 

Viro;il,  Montaigne's  opinion  of,  i.  392;  on,  ii.  213;  on  some  verses  of, 
^308. 

Virtue,  benefits  of  i.  62;  teaches  contempt  of  death,  62;  the  end  of 
knowledge,  159;  pushed  to  extremes  is  injurious,  202;  etymology 
of,  364;  defined,  404;  Demosthenes  on,  ii.  2;  must  be  followed 
for  her  own  sake,  7;  of,  160;  of  the  soul,  in  what  it  con- 
sists, 274;    the   standard  of,  has  varied   in  different  ages,  482. 

Vision  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  ii.  127. 

Visions  and  enchantments  owe  their  credit  to  imagination,  i.  82. 

Visitors,  on  the  reception  of,  ii.  437. 

Wagering  at  times  useful,  and  when,  ii.  404. 

Wallachia,  posting  in,  ii.  137. 

War  has  many  privileges,  i.  25;  customs  of  aborigines  of  America,  215; 

customs  of  Hungarians,  217;   song  of  the  aborigines  of  America, 

219;  a  maxim  of,  311;    customs    of  the  peoples  of  Asia  in,  313; 

events  in,  depend  on  fortune,  317;  horses  or  destriers,  317;    use 

of  coaches  in,  ii.  377;   in    France,  civil,  534. 
Wealth  and  power  desired  in  excess  by  men,  ii.  531. 
Weather,  on,  ii.  459. 
Widows,  custom  of,  in  the  east,  ii.  163. 
Wife,  the  qualifications  of  a,  i.  133. 
Will,  on  managing  the,  ii.  492. 

William,  great  number  of  that  name  in  Aquitaine,  i.  305. 
Wills,  unwillingness  of  men  to  make  their,  i.  64;   on  the  making  of, 

378,  379;  Plato  on  making  of.  380. 
Wine,  on  the  use  of,  ii.  607. 

Wisdom  does  not  force  our  natural  dispositions,  ii.  16. 
Wit  and  beauty,  on,  which  to  be  preferred,  ii.  293. 
Witch,  description  of  a,  ii.  525. 
Witches,  superstition  regarding,  i.  90. 
Women,  much  learning  not  required  in,  i.  133;  love  to,  187;  natural 

disposition  of,    376,   379;  the   danger  of  leaving  sole  control  of 

property    to,    by    will,    381;    conversation    of,   ii.    290;    laws   of 

Solon  respecting,  341;  naturally  jealous,  344. 
Words,  the  vanity  of,  i.  336. 
World,  the,  a  great  book,  i.   155;    Mexican   theories  respecting   the 

creation,  etc.,  of,  ii.  393. 
Writing  and  speaking,  the  proper  qualities  of,  i.  172. 

Xanthians,  suicides  among,  during  the  siege  by  Brutus,  1.  265. 

Xenocrates  and  Lais,  ii.  186. 

Xenophanes,  the  Colophonian,  tried  to  eradicate  the  art  of  divination, 

i.  42. 
Xenophilus,  long  life  of,  i.  63. 
Xenophon,  his  precepts  on  war  not  to  be  followed,  i.  25;  conduct  of, 

on  bearing  of  the  death  of  his  son,  ii.  301. 
Xerxes,  foolish  passion  of,  i.   20;  at  the  crossing  of  the  Hellespont, 

241,  242. 

Zeal,  excess  of,  to  be  avoided,  ii.  492. 


050  INDEX. 

Zeno,  on  certain  arguments  of,  ii.  302;    cbastity  of,  353. 
Zisca,  John,  dying  command  of,  to  bis  soldiers,  i.  14. 
3ocotora,  formerly  called  Dioscorides,  i.  353,  354. 


THE    END. 
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